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Lnvcil, 0 Thou who giveat sustenance to tho world, that face 
of tho true Sun, which i» now hidden by a vase of golden 
light ! so that wo may »©e tho truth and know our whole duty 
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The Editor# hold themselves responsible for unsigned articles only. They 
are not necessarily in agreement with the views of their contributors to whom they 
leave free expression of opinion. 


“POINT OUT THE WAY.” 

"'Point out the i Way * — however dimly and lost 
among the host — as does the evening star to those 
who tread their path in darkness 

This injunction to all aspirants for the Higher Life is from the 
Book of the Golden Precepts , one of the works put into the hands of 
mystic students in the East. Some chosen fragments from it were 
translated, annotate i and published for our daily use by “ H.P.B.” — 

our loved and revered teacher known to the world as Madame Helena 
Petrovna Blavatsky. 

The one and only reason for launching this journal into existence 
is to be found in, that injunction. Human eyes are dimmed by the 
host of human errors and so the Way to Life is very difficult of recogni- 
tion ; we make bold to attempt the showing of the old Path to the 
travellers of to-day, including ourselves. 

The true philosophical propositions have ever been and must ever 
be the same ; by their aid men have climbed the mountain of evolution. 
Ours the task to marshal these old-world propositions for the benefit 
of those who are eager to learn. They are not vague but definite, 
not changing and evolving, but constant and consistent. They 
constitute Divine Knowledge — that true wisdom which teaches man 
the nature of his inner Self, its source and destiny. This ancient 
and immemorial Theosophy Madame H. P. Blavatsky once again 
taught, following in the footsteps of her illustrious Predecessors. 
How her Theosophy is different from, and superior to, what passes 
current under that name, as also the relation of this journal to 
Theosophy is explained in our Prospectus printed elsewhere in this 
niimber. 
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. m( j policy need not be detailed here : this first 
Our P ro «™ ou ‘ {ut J re labours ; in short we might say that our 
number envisage ^ phi i osop i 1 y not with politics and administra- 
b us incss is with i , P no t with mundane speculations. But 

tion ; with thejorldotia^i ^ be read ^ ag much 

the many vLds at a feast, where each appetite maybe 
satisfied and none are sent away hungry. 

The subscription price at which The Aryan Path is published 
does not cover even the bare cost of production, the purpose in estab- 
lishing the journal being to reach a wide circle of readers apart from 
any thought of financial compensation. Ours is a peaceful humani- 
tarian mission, founded on sacrifice, reared by sacrifice, sustained 
by sacrifice. For the founders of this journal the true path lies in the 
wav pointed out by our Aryan forefathers, philosophers and sages, 
whose light is still shining brightly, albeit that this is the dark Kali 
Yuga, the age of iron. In the words of the great American Theoso- 

phist, W. Q. Judge : 

We appeal to all who wish to raise themselves and their fellow 
creatures — man and beast — out of the thoughtless jog trot of selfish 
everyday life. It is not thought that Utopia can be established in a day ; 
but through the spreading of the idea of Universal Brotherhood, the 
truth in all things may be discovered. Certainly, if we all say that it is 
useless, that such highly- strung, sentimental notions cannot obtain 

currency, nothing will ever be done Although philanthropic 

institutions and schemes are constantly being brought forward by good 
and noble men and women, vice, selfishness, brutality and the resulting 
misery, seem to grow no less. Riches are accumulating in the hands 
of the few, while the poor are ground harder every day as they increase 
in number. Prisons, asylums for the outcast and the magdalen, can be 
filled much faster than it is possible to erect them. AU this points 
unerringly to the existing of a vital error somewhere. It shows that 
merely healing the outside by hanging a murderer or providing asylums 
and prisons, will never reduce the number of criminals nor the hordes 
of children bom and growing up in hot-beds of vice. What is wanted 
is true knowledge of the spiritual condition of man, his aim and destiny. 
This is offered to a reasonable certainty in the Aryan literature, and 
those who must begin the reform are those who are so fortunate as to 
be placed m the world where they can see and think out the problems 
all are endeavouring to solve, even if they know that the great day mav 

*^“ me "f 1 *' 1 their death. Such a study leads us to accept the 
oUur , 80ns • ‘Be restrained, be liberal, be 


; it is the death of selfishness. 


mer- 


con lT r ®^ hness ^ough sacrifice to selflessness-such is the 

a 3 : Lve Sv T , T ° theSe the B ^vad-Gita makes this 
on the one miro^ n‘/° auris and objects and goals ; concentrate 
says ^ ° 6 * anc ^ re P ea thig the Gita, The Aryan Path 

this 1 T a f re U mly ° m dngU <**«*, 

branded is COnst , ant nature »' but widely 


CONCERNING THE TITLE “ THE ARYAN 

PATH. ” 

[Professor A. V. William* Jackson is too well-known for any intro* 
Auction. le g Teat authority in Iranian philological lore, his services to 

anC ^ 8u ^ ects kave been and are of acknowledged value. At 
Columbia niveraity. New York, he is esteemed by his pupils as few professors 

° r i \ ° r r 18 ^ ce P learning and his painstaking teaching, but also for the 

nobin v o is character, for his sunny disposition and his equal- mindedness 
in all events. ^ 

It is a real pleasure that wo find ourselves in a position to give his article 
the place of honour in our first number. It raises before the reader the ideals 
which our name invokes— those of Universality, of the Life of the Spirit, of 
the Light that comes from Great Souls of every land and era. 

He begins his article with the well-known question ; “ What’s in a name ? ” 
\\ e say . V eiy often thero is more in it than the profane is prepared to under* 
stand, or the learned mystic to explain. It is an invisible, secret, but very 
potential influence that every name carries about with it and * leaveth wherever 
it gocth.’ Carlyle thought that 4 there is much, nay, almost all, in names.* 

‘ Could I unfold the influence of names, which are the most important of all 
clothings, I were a second great Trismegistus,’ he writes. 

“ The name or title of a magazine started with a definite object, is, there- 
fore, all important ; for it is, indeed, the invisible soedgrain, which will either 
grow c to be an all-over-shadowing tree * on the fruits of which must depend 
the nature of the results brought about by the said object, or the tree will wither 
and die. These considerations show that the name of the present magazine 
is due to no careless selection, but arose in consequence of much thinking over 
its fitness, and was adopted as the best symbol to express that object and the 
results in view.” — Eds.] 


“ YVhat ? s in a name ?” said Shakespeare once. The choice of 
such a title as “The Aryan Path” is particularly felicitous for an 
international review which has for its aim the publication of articles 
that represent what is best in both W estern and Eastern cultures. The 
term £ Aryan 5 recalls the common heritage which the Occident shares 
with the Orient and the union growing ever closer between them, 
while the word ‘ Path ’ itself opens vistas of the way that leads 

toward the light. 

Christ himself, in summing up the light of his spiritual predeces- 
sors, used the image when he said, “ I am the way, the truth, and the 
life” (John, 14.6). The Greek word hodds , ‘way, road/ as there 
employed, has connotations that may be compared with ‘path, 
even though the words ha\ e not a common origin. By derivation 
the English word path may possibly he connected with Sanskrit pan- 
than , pith , Avestan pantan , path , Old Persian pathi, and compare 
Greek pdtos, ‘path/ Latin pont-em, ‘path, bridge, and kindred 
words in modem European languages. The word is attested in 
the Eastern branches of Indo-European : in Indo-Iraman, Armenian 
Slavic, and Baltic; see A. Maiilet, in Indian Studio m 
Charles Rockwell Lanman , p. 4, Cambridge, Massachusetts ,1949. fhe 
use of the word 4 path ’ in a symbolic sense jp found in the earliest 

writings of India and Persia, 
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, niu. Veda, which is the oldest of aU Aryan literary 
Thus the K g , tte p a th of Eight ' —]>dntha-rutey a —( Rv 

monuments, S F . e) T h e designation ‘ path of Eight ’ is here 

1.136, 2, and el _ whatever its usage in the later ritual may 

full of spiritual along the spiritual path, moreover, forms 

have become. TjDanis hads. A single quotation will suffice ; ‘ This 
the keynote oi r . ^ the path (way) to Brahma 5 (esa deva- 
is the path (" 7) Ohandogya Upanishad, 4. 15.6). In Buddhism 
P atho Bra T%:. lT With ‘the noble eightfold path,’ (ariya atthangiht 

we all are ia belief, right resolve, nghtspeech, right 

the Pah word magga, like the Sansknt tmrga way road, bemg 
synonymous with * path, * a natural interchange also m other 

languages. 

Turning to Persia we may note that Zoroaster, the Prophet of 
Ancient Iran, seven centuries or more before the Christian era, simi- 
larlv employs the word * path ’ with a symbolic connotation In 
his Gath as or metrical sermons, he preaches to the people about the 
rmht paths of weal (salvation), the true ones to the worlds where 
Ahura (God) dwells’ (erezilsh savanhdpathd,e tc., iasna, 43.3); likewise 
elsewhere in his exhortations he uses the expression £ the right paths/ 
Generations later, or about 500 B.C., the great Persian king Darius I, 
a worshipper of A(h) uramazda, Ormazd, caused to be carved around 
his future tomb that was hewn high in the rocky cliff at Naksh-i 
Rustam, in Southern Persia, a historic inscription, the last words of 
which record his behest to each and all of his subjects, ‘abandon not 
the path which is right’ (pathim tyam rastam ma avarda* , NRa, 

58-601. 


Instead of confining the quotations to the literature of our 
Aryan kinsmen in India and Persia, it would be easy, if time and 
space permitted, to add illustrations from Greek, Latin, and other 
literatures. To follow ‘ the right way of life ’ (rectam vitae v-iarn) was a 
watchword of Cicero and the Roman poets ; instances might be 
multiplied. Enough, however, has been adduced to show how happy 
is the choice of the word * Path/ and f Aryan ’ alike, in the title of this 

magazine which merits the heartiest of good wishes for assured success 
in its high aims. 


A. V. Williams Jackson. 


THE GREAT HUNGER. 


[B. M. is an old- world man living by Ms old-world methods in our eta. 
We are fortunate in having secured a few reports of Ms talks to his intimate 
friends. The Bhagavad-Gita is the book he has mastered through long years 
of study and meditation ; but further, having lived according to its tenets more 
successfully than is generally possible, his thoughts breathe a peculiar fragrance. 
The papers have been translated from the vernacular; it should be understood 
that they are not literal translations, and the translator has adhered more to 
ideas and principles than to words. Although B. M. knows English, his 
inspiration becomes impeded in employing that medium of expressions and 
so he prefers not to use it. We think our readers will find real inspiration in 
this series. — Eds.] 


“ The hungry man loseth sight of every other object but the grati- 
fication of his appetite, and when he is become acquainted with the 
Supreme, he loseth all taste for objects of whatever kind.” — Bhagavad - 
Gita, II. 59. 

To hunger and thirst after righteousness, which our Christian 
brethren ought to do, following the advice of their teachers, was advo- 
cated many centuries earlier by the Gita. Food, either for the body, 
or mind or soul is the necessary basis — upadhi for experience, and the 
relish of food is dependent upon hunger and thirst. Over- eating is 
the order of this day and the beauty and utility of hunger are unknown 
among the well-to-do. It looks as if in former Yugas when Plenty 
blessed this land our own ancestors forgot to practise the rules of 
fasting. So Karma has overtaken people and to-day Poverty stalks 
the land. Our future would be more glorious than our past if our 
millions were taught the beneficent influence of adversity ; and who 
can do this save our well-to-do and educated leaders l But most 
of them are educated in western ways and have forgotten the wisdom 
of their fathers, and their physical wealth increases their moral and 
spiritual poverty. Our India is trampled under foot not so much by 
foreigners as by her own sons, and in our daily personal lives we 
degrade her almost every hour. Not until we take to high-thinking 
which purifies us from our petty meannesses, small selfishnesses, cons- 
tant immoralities, will India be really free. Our educated men and 
women, our natural leaders, will err in administration and in advice 
just as the British rulers blunder and give wrong advice, because they 
are beset with blemishes which result from false views of life, of 
state, of progress. 

It is the individual who reforms himself who will be able to 
reform others ; he who rules himself, and he alone, is fit to govern the 
destinies of masses. The blind are leading the blind in most countries. 
The very measure of physical wealth and economic prosperity where- 
by countries are regarded as great or backward is false. If India 
does not get away from that basis of thought she will suffer, as rich 
and influential western states are suffering. 

Just as food is the basis of life on the economic plane, so Knowledge 
is the basis on the plane of soul. There are poisons which kill the soul, 
there are intoxicants which madden the soul, there are foods which 
nourish the soul There are systems of tljpught which produce 
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actions that kill the soul, and living men become dead units. There 
arc millions in this land who are soul-less. Lust produces sex perver- 
sions (birth-control is one of them), anger produces hatred (commun- 
alism is a species of it), greed produces selfishness (family law-suits 
are an example) and these tend to poison the soul All intoxicants 
are poisonous and slowly lessen the power of the soul m the body. 

Sot, 1-nourishment must be sought and we must hunger and 
thirsfafteTr Soul-knowledge is desired when lust and anger and 
greed do not disturb. Most men are not aware of the sweets and 
high pleasures of soul-knowledge, as the eater of dogs who never 
tasted fruit knows not its lusciousness. Once the fruit is tasted 
and its juice currents mingle in our blood the hunger for it begins. 
Intuitively all men long for soul-contentment End soul-growth, 
because in golden ages of the past the impress of wisdom was burnt 
into them by the Compassionate Ones. h*ow, darkness envelops us, 
for this is the dark age, Kali Yuga ; and soul-knowledge changes 
decade by decade — candle light, oil-light, gas-light, electric light. 


because there is no Sun. 


This innate desire for spiritual life leads people in wrong paths, 
because they mistake the part for the whole and the semblance for 
the reality. But in this verse Master Krishna gives one word, the 
Supreme, which the hungry soul needs. The most objectionable 
feature of orthodox religions is the false and unspiritual view of Deity. 
Spirit is materialized, God is carnalized and egotism enlarges the 
shadow of the cruel task-master which it fears. Such is the magic 
of Maya ! 


Supreme, Param, is described at length in this chapter — the 


one linpartite, omnipresent Self, which is the Source and Soul of 

every creature. The Inner Ruler in the heart of each is the King of 

Kings, and it is the knowledge about It, the science of Its emanations, 

the philosophy of Its permeation, for which we must hunger and 
thirst. 


In a famine-stricken land people eat whatever comes ; so it is 
now. Carrion, strewn all around, is near at hand and people devour 
it. Rather that we die than pollute the shrine of the Soul ! False 
ways which look like short-cuts are impulsively taken. Dangerous 
practices which sound easy are ignorantly adopted. False knowledge 
is accepted because it sounds plausible,— for example, the craze for 
worship of the dead called Spiritualism. 


, !?”* y hat soul is, as taught by the Knowers 

of the Self— that is the first step. There are hungers and hungers 

but we must hunger after the Self within and It will guide us to°the 
soul ? what is soul-nourishment ?-and as we shall see later, it ex- 


pounds in detail how that nra nuZi v iTi > “ ex ' 

assimilated nourishment should be absorbed and 


First then, let us hunger and thirst after the Soul within. 


B. M. 



PSEUDO-MYSTICISM AND 

SCIENCE. 

[John Middleton Murry is one of England's foremost men of letter*. Ah 
Editor ho made for The Athenceutn, 1019- 102 !, and hat now made for Tki N* »r 
Add phi, a high reputation in those circles of eclectic readers who are eon no is 
seurs of the finest and best of modem criticism. For four years lie was reviewer 
to the Times Literary Supplement , also serving in the Political Intelligence 
Department of the War Office during part of the time, 1916- 1919, Afterwards 
he was Chief Censor. He is the author of several works including Fyodor 
Dostoevsky, Keats and Shakespeare, Life of Jesus and Things to Come , the last 
published in 1928, Only a few weeks ago his God ; Being an Introduction to 
the Science of Metabiology made its appearance. 

The crude an thro po morphism of religions has acted as a deterrent to the 
tilt innor life of t lie Soul for many couturiw; now a new <IanK<*r tltrefttons 
the Theosophical Movement which has been the champion of soul life in every 
age and clime, viz., the superior attitude assumed by modern science, in face 
of tin. collapse of its materialistic structure, duo to its own advance in connection 
with tlie my stic ideas of Soul, Spirit, Deity. W hile we are glad to st;e acknow- 
ledged scientific authorities moving in the direction of the occult world, we say 
with our respected author that “ True mysticism does not need to have room 
made for it by science or any other mode of human knowledge.” If wo were 
to substitute the word “Theosophy” for Mr. Murry’s “Mysticism” this fine 
pronouncement would represent, even in letter as it does in spirit, our own 
views. ^Ncxt- month we will publish another excellent article by Mr. Murry 
on the subject of “ Western Mysticism.”— Eds.] 


Before we can substantiate a charge of false mysticism, we need 
to have some clear conception of true mysticism. 

Essentially, mysticism is the conviction of an all-pervading 
and all-embracing One. The Universe is a universe. It is obvious 
that to all modes of intellectual cognition this conviction can only 
be a hypothesis. The act of knowing involves a separation, and an 
opposition, of the knower and the known ; therefore of an all-pervading 
and all-embracing Unity there can be no intellectual knowledge . 
Intellectual knowledge excludes unity ; unity excludes intellectual 
knowledge. 

Mysticism not merely admits, but insists upon this. Unity is 
not known, but given in immediate experience ; and this immediate 
experience of unity is known to have been such only when the experience 
itself is at an end. An unique and ineffable experience totally different 
from any kind of intellectual cognition, and given under conditions 
which definitely exclude any kind of intellectual cognition, is averred 
to be the self- experience of the all-pervading One. 

This experience stands perfectly secure from all intellectual 
criticism. Intellectual criticism may legitimately apply itself to the 
intellectual interpretations of this experience ; but with the experience 

itself it can make no contact. 

It is clear that the conviction of an all-pervading Unity given 
in mystical experience is absolutely opposed to any form of religious 
or philosophical dualism. A real Umty cannot he half-hearted. 
Mind and matter, good and evil, may seem different enough in our 
practical lives, but the differences cannot be ultimate. They are 
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differences necessarily established in the Unity by indmdual existences 
with the faculty of intellectual knowledge. Not that those who 
believe in the ultimate Unity of mysticism necessarily suppose that 
individual existence is a defect , though a nuance of this opinion is 
perceptible both in Platonism and Buddhism. It is just as consonant 
with the convictions of mysticism to believe that individual existence 
is a necessary means towards the self-explication and self-consciousness 
of the One. ' In order that the One shall be conscious of itself it needs 
the individual mind, and it needs the development of the mind to 
the point at which it recognises that its own inevitable intellectual 
perspectives are only perspectives. When a finite existence recognizes 
the conditions of its own existence, and a finite mind recognizes the 
conditions of its own operation, and these conditions are felt not as 
burdensome and oppressive, but merely as necessary, the pathway 
of the One into that individual existence is cleared of obstacles. The 
intellect has ceased to usurp a sovereignty to which it has no rightful 
claim. 


Since Mysticism is irreconcilable with any Dualism, we have a 
short way of dealing with the assertions now frequently made by 
modern men of science that the modem scientific view of the world 
“ leaves room for ” Mysticism. Before being grateful for this 
condescension, we must inquire what kind of mysticism it is for which 
the modern scientist leaves room. If it is a dualistic mystcism, it is 
simply not mysticism ; but an attempt to reimpose under that 
name the dualistic religion from which the Western mind is painfully 
struggling to free itself. 


i cannot, m tins brief space, permit myself the luxury of long 
quotations from such modern scientific apologists of * mysticism 5 as 
Professors Eddington and Haldane. But it is true to say of both 
of them that, the mysticism for which they wish to find room is a 
mysticism of ‘values’, or of ‘morality’. “The real world,” as 
Professor Haldane puts it, “ is the spiritual world of values.” Without 
discussing whether this statement is true, or whether it has anv 
meaning we can state quite peremptorily that this ‘ mysticism * is 

tmm f f 8 dl ? tmct f rom a * material world of facts.” The One of 
i* fV, ^ stlcls * n 18 n °t the Good, or the True, or the Beautiful* it 

no less than the Good, the True, and the £,£ VahLT 

good tffijbto elenmntTa SenSe appear , ance - The goodness of the 
l so fads in bef ' aUSe we it good only 

fundamental propulsive ener»v °f ° SCU ^ , . m . anner > it promotes the 
And the badness of the bad t btna i/rlf 6 Ionian existences. 

Their sheer existence alone is real. e " Ke “ S element of appearance. 

mysticism. Mysticism doesnot IS d he 0ne 18 g°° d “ a false 

upon the One. The One is not tcW ° , 1 ? po f e lts Personal terms 

^ne is not what we like, but that to which we 



rSKl’ DO MYSTICISM AND MODKUN SHKNOK 


uiHi t ur iiKiiigH umong. Wc cannot bargain with it, nr propose 
conditions; and the tnio mystic has no desire to do no, That is 
what false mysticism finds it impossible to understand about true 
m} m tie ism ; for if it- wore possible for false mysticism to understand 
pmiscly that thing that the trim mystic has no desire that, the 
One should he what he likes false mysticism would become true. 

Mysticism, by whatever path it is attained, demands the stripping 
o o our personalities from ourselves. Wo surrender them, it is 
true, only to receive them again. But the personality wo receive 
again, is not the personality we surrendered . It is no longer we who 
like or think, or do, but t he One which likes, or thinks, or does in us. 
And Hus impersonal personality wo receive does not resemble 
the personal personality we surrendered. It is a new birth. 

This impersonal personality can neither require, nor desire, that 
only 1 he qualities it likes should qualify the One. The mere idea of 
such exclusiveness is strange, remote, fantastic. For five impersonal 
personality does not like things in the same way that the personal 
personality liked them. It is detached from them ; it knows that its 
being does not depend on them, ; its affections towards them are 
disinterested. Therefore the desperate cry that what wc love shall 
be eternal, and the desperate expedients by which some apparent 
answer to that cry is obtained, are alien to true mysticism. 

In other words the validation of human ideals is no concern of 
true mysticism with one great and momentous exception the 
validation of the ideal of Unity itself. Mysticism claims that this 
ideal is real, and that it lias direct experience of itn reality. And 
precisely because this ideal is real, no other ideal can be real. 

Now the 1 mysticism’ for which modem science, through the 
mouths of some of its chief expositors, seeks to make room is simply 
a * mysticism’ devoted to the validation of human ideals. Since 
human ideals are never complete (or they would not be ideals), the 
validation for human ideals is merely the perpetuation oi Dualism. 
The good is real, the bad is not ; spirit is real, matter is not ; the 
* ought’ is real, the * is’ is not. The arguments by which ihese 
preferences are deified is childish. It runs thus : Since the exact 
sciences do not give us a picture of reality, something else must. . It 
is not certain ; but even if it were, there is no ground at all for assuming 
that the moral preferences of a civilized European scientist supply 

the picture of reality which we need. 

Not that those preferences are vain. The choice is not betweer 
their nullity and their omnipotence. This kind of dilemma whirl 
haunts the' soul of ‘religion’ and ‘science’ alike is simply . ignorec 
by mysticism. Man’s preference for the good, like everything eke 
is for the mystic a form taken by the One. It exists ; and t ms is tn< 
point— the man in whom it truly and strongly exists does not seel 
to have it validated. For him, and in him, it exists m its own right 
The good would not be more desirable if it were proved to be the sob 
reality . “ He who verily loves God, ’ ’ said Spincua, cannot endeavou 
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, . ; n return.” The demand that human ideals 

that God shall love ^ human being, in whom they are real 

Ss^wTri^hthand, is simply the endeavour “that God shall love 

him TraemTsticism does not need to have room made for it by science 
True mjs man knowledge. It occupies no room which 

or any other u does not ex i s t in the same dimension. It 

they can XrS’ve or a possibility. It is the simple truth underlying 
TexSet Ti a certainty Cached by the effort towards self- 
knowledge ; it is simply the discovery that when the self is truly 
known, there is no self to know or to be known -but only the One. 


John Middleton Murry. 


“ There are very few persons in this country , who being in search 
of the ancient Aryan Philosophy, have obtained control over the 
bodily jiassions which trouble ordinary men beyond measure. Fewer 
still who like one now living in India, whom I dare not mention, are 
known. Almost all who have thoroughly studied or are studying 
that ennobling philosophy, keep themselves out of the public view in 
compliance with wise and inexorable views. It is not through selfish- 
ness, as too many imagine. Though unseen, they none the less are 
continually working for the good of humanity. In thousands of cases 
what they effect is ascribed to Providence. And whenever they 
find anyone who, like themselves, has an ambition above the mere 
pleasures of this world, and is in search of that Vidya which alone 

f ¥• “ "'H “? t “PPy ™ the next, they stand 

SfSHtadv K t r 7 the j Wonmities to learn that philoso- 
nature s forces, and of this world.” tuemseiv es, ot 

D. K. M. in Tie Theosophist, Vol. I, p. 91. 
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THE ANTIQUITIES OF HARAPPA AND 

MOHENJO-DARO. 

t V. Venkatetwara, M.A., is the well-known author of 

tan u ure rough the Ages, and the chief editor of tho Mysore University 

, ourna . e ia 10 head of the History and Economics department of tho 

^ ® made a special study of the excavations at Harappa and 

o enjo aro on the spot and writes out of wide knowledge and accurate 
o serva ion, . is of significant interest that our learned author tends in the 
rlLnwtion of assigning a greater antiquity to these old civilizations than the 
usual JUUU B. U ; but what is more interesting and valuable to us ia that his 
researches prompt him to view these old civilizations as Indian and Vedic. 

Ao its who have studied H. P. Blavateky’s Isis Unveiled and the Secret 
Doctrine tho question suggests itself; how long will it be before tho “ authorities” 
of modem science see that “ India is the cradle of humanity,” and that “ the 
Babylonian civilization was neither bom nor developed in that country. It 
was imported from India, and the importers were Brahmanical Hindus ”? Eos.] 

Tlic archaeological finds of Harappa, Mohenjo-Daro and Nal 

r r G ^ ev0 ^ u ^ on4z ed our ideas regarding the antiquity of the culture 
o ndia and its origins and affiliations. One school of thought has sug- 
gested ^that the relics are those of an exotic culture, 4 of the Indus 
valley rather than Indian, as pre-Indian and probably Sumerian in 
character. Another school would consider them Indian and entirely 
pro-Aryan, and a third as Indian and altogether Aryan. It is neces- 

sary to view the evidence with a watchful eve and review it with an 
open mind. 


The Find -places. 

The finds are in places where the student of ancient Indian history 
would naturally expect them. The earliest hymns of the Rg-veda have 
references to the region of the Ravi and one of them ( l ) even refers 
to a battle on the Hariyupia, a name closely analogous to Harappa. It 
was from Sindh that Indian muslin (hence known as sindhu) and 
possibly the axe (pilakku, cp. Vedic parsu and parasu) went to 
Babylonia. In Beluchistan is the habitat of the Brahuis whose 
language is of the Dravidian family though they appear Indo-Iranian 
in ethnic type. 

Buildings. 

The bricks of the Indus valley are straight-sided, while those 
of the Sumerians are plano-convex. The underground cellars resemble 
those of Mesopotamia which afforded retreat in the summer months. 
But there are no baths in Mesopotamia. The thick walls and the 
use of sun- burnt bricks for the foundations and the sides in walls 
appear to me to be clear evidence of the anxiety for protection against 
percolation and inundation. Dangers from floods are known in the 
earliest books of the Rg-veda and one hymn of the Seventh book ( 2 ) 
records that the floods on the Ravi abated in response to the prayers 
of Vasishjha. Vedic evidence indicates that the cities of t he Aryas 
were of brick (ishtaka) while those of the Asuras were of stone 
(akmamayz) ( 3 ). One of the texts of the Yajur Veda even refers to 
the dismantling of a brick wall of the Aryas by their enemies ( 4 ), 


I 1 ) Rg-veda VT. 27, 5 f 

(*) Rg-veda VIL 83, d & 7. 


(*) Ibid IV. 30, 20. 

( 4 ) Taittrjgi Brahaiaana I, 1,2. 
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Human Figures and Remains. 

The men have their hands about their knees, in figurines in both 
Hararma and Mohenjo-Daro, and some of them have the N&gu hood. 
The Naeas are a prehistoric Indian people whose memory is preserv- 
ed in place-names and in traditions. The nijanuka posture of the 
men (hands about the knee-caps) is described in one of the later Vedie 
texts (‘). This may be contrasted with the Sumerian posture of the 

hands folded at the waist. 


The Indian female figures have their upper arms covered with 
armlets right up to the shoulder as is even now the fashion with newly 
wedded wo m en in Sindh and Raj put-ana. The women are nude and 
have conical breasts. But figures of nude womem are unknown in 
Babylonia before the end of the third millenium B.C. 


In the museum of Mohenjo-Daro the skeletons are dolichocephalic, 
but the skull from the fractional burial and the marble and alabaster 
statues show a pronounced brachycephaly, The head forms gives 
evidence, therefore, of more than one race. 


All the methods of disposal of the dead found in the relics, with 

one or two others, are found described in the Vedic texts ( 2 ) and in 

later non-Aryan tradition ( 3 ). From ancient South Indian sites were 

unearthed numerous urns like those of Harappa in which skeleton* 

were doubled up inside, their foreheads being bound with fillets of 

gold as at Mohenjo-Daro, and with bronze figures of the dog and the 

buffalo near them. These clearly non-Aryan urns are now in the 
Madras Museum. 


Implements and Ornaments . 

India B EL i: 3vT tS disC0 T ed “ plenty dismiss the i,lusio " of 
those of Sy^^am^. ^RuLlar wbkb^are°penannula^ UnIik " 

Arch. Sur. No. r 41 PUte^j^’ 1 6 ‘ We ^ similarl y the upavlta 
<*> Rg-Veda IV. 38, 5. 

( 3 ) Manimekhalai, Book VI. 


(See Memoirs of 
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Sumerian urud, and the Armenian aroir (cp. alloy). It is generally 
accepted among scholars that the Egyptians got their knowledge of 
copper working through Syria ( l ). 

Ceramic Art. 

The ceramic wares of the culture may be classified in three main 
stages. The rough hand-shaped pots associated with urn-burial 
belong to the earliest stage. The second stage appears marked by the 
wheel- turned red- coloured unpainted pottery of medium-textured 
clay. At Mohenjo-Daro are tall jugs and large ring-stones. The 
latter are probably the receptacles of large jars which had pointed 
bottoms. This explanation is suggested to me by the pits on the 
pavement near the walls on the Dk. site. The spherical bowl with 
wide-lipped mouth persists in the gangalam of South India, and the 
horizontal jar with the mouth to one side was probably the forerunner 
of the Kamandalu and the Kendi of the West Coast. 

* * 4 * 

The painted pots of Nal appear to denote the third and latest of 
these stages. They are made of finely textured clay and are of a light 
red colour and bear various designs. I find that some of these designs 
are connected with the pictographs on the seals. Some pots clearly 
bear fish-marks, and some the sun and the crescent moon, while there 
are chess designs on other pots. The humped bull appears, too, on 
the bowl. The beak-spouted jugs of the Anatolian type found here 
persist in the horned coins of the Gungerian hoard and the gosrhga 
vessel of South India, which is mentioned in a seventh century work( 2 ). 

It will be clear that the antiquities of Baluchistan are part and 
parcel of the Indus valley culture and do not represent a half-way 
house between Sumeria and India as some scholars have supposed. 
It is possible that this painted pottery culture was connected with 
that of the people at Ur who also used painted pottery and were 
displaced by the first Sumerian dynasty. 

The Seals . 


Engraved seals were found in the rooms and very few in the halls. 
They are of fine paste (faience) inlaid or carved. Some are tiny and 
brittle, some large and clear ; and we have a hole running through 
the body of the seal in most cases. They are rectangular in form and 
have analogues in the new finds at Kish (before 4000 B.C.) and not 
in the Sumerian seals w T hich are of stone, semi-globular and concave- 
sided, and are of white, red, and black colours, but not blue or green 


as in India. 

The figures on the seals form an interesting study. The humped 
bull often appears and it is zoologically Indian. A tree of interest is. 
the Asvattha or the peepal, which is the tree of Eternity in some, and 
the tree of the folk in other Vedic texts. The crocodile symbolises 
the Ganges in works of art in historical times. The tiger is known 
to the Rff-veda but is prominent in the Yajur-veda. The black antelope 


/i) Camb. Anc. History Vol. b p* 3il. * c 

(») Mahcndravarman— Mattavilasa prahasna.(Tnvandrum banskrit 



p. 4. 
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, • i n t th<> habitat of the Aryans. The buffalo is a 

was the sacred annual « f ^ b g outh Indian tribes. The horse has 

totem of some of the pri but toy . carts drawn by 

not been found on .ny »' d Mohenjo-Dati. 

borses are found o embolic, on these seals have to be 

Representations, p y c ^ gsl d figure of a god on a tablet 

carefully considered. wors hiopers to right and left of him, and 

of blue faience with ^ a e a wo PP | Goddess of the 

peepal leaves over the figure. Anotke r is that o 

Lamp at Harappa, whose figure has extenaea ears DiDalakshmi 

lor noiuiug Tl x armpar in the metal work of India 

ffi t“mi. Lastly we have the figure of the goddess winch was 
discovered by the Survey when I was at Mohenjo-Daro last J*oi ember. 
It is a goddess in padmasana posture (Buddha-like) with horns, picto- 

fnd lower, a lion or tiger ; to the upper right is a crocodile and lower is a 
buffalo. The symbolism of four animals round a central divine figure 
is expressed verbographically in the Yajur-veda ( ). We have the 
goat, sheep, tiger and lion round the central figure of rurusha. 

The seals are apparently current coin evolved after a period of 
cattle currency, and I find that one of the silver coins in the Museum 
of Mohenjo-Daro exactly resembles a seal in size and shape and has 
marks which resemble some of those on the punch -marked coins of 
India. 

The Age of the Culture , 

It appears to me that all the seals taken together display three 
stages in evolution. The earliest are the square or oblong seals of 
Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro. Here the passage for thread extends 
right across the body of the seal from top to bottom. A second stage 
of evolution is suggested by the seals which have a perforated boss 
at the back through which a tasselled cord might pass. A seal of 
this class is described by Coomaraswami ( 2 ). I find it anticipated in 
the gold discs between the seals at Mohenjo-Daro which are provided 
with a vertical bar through which the thread was passed. These and 
the circular objects with rounded backs and a central hole are ana- 
logous to those of the first period of Susa {circa 4000 B.C.) The flat 
seals of the earlier period may therefore be assigned to the fifth mil- 

lenium B.C. The cylindrical seals are the latest and they appear 
simultaneously in Elam, Sumer and Egypt. PP 

A study of the pottery and pictographs points to the same con- 
clusion. On a comparative study of the pictographs on the seals 
angdon holds that the seals of the Indus valley are in script which 
io nearer to pre-Sumenan than to Sumerian proper (4000 B.C.) TT*1 ) 
is in favour of tracing the pre-Sumerian pottery to India As has 

S** r Ceramic ***** earlier tiian the potted 

of wkck itself is pie-Snmerian, judging lr„ m . c 0 p,pSi° fto 

pots and the seals. 
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Conclusion. 

If the culture of the finds has to be carried back to the fifth iuil- 
lenium B.C., it is interesting that already in that age we seem to have 
evidence of a blend of Aryan and non- Aryan cultures and of the con- 
tact of India with other lands. The similarity of the seals and pic- 
tographs to those of the pre-Sumerian period and the use of bitumen 
in India are clear evidence of the latter. The fish and the female 
form clearly suggest the non- Ary an, while the brick and the copper 
implements as clearly suggest the Aryan influence. The head forms, 
the funeral customs, etc., are partly Aryan, partly non-Aryan. The 
antiquities of the Indus valley belong as certainly to India's culture, as 
the river Indus does to her geography. Geometrical designs on the 
seals persist not only in the pottery of adjoining villages but far and 
wide in India. So do the shapes of the bowl (e.g. the lota) and the 
lotus designs in the ornamentation. 


S. V. Venkateswaba. 


The Aryan race was born and developed in the far north though 
after the sinking of the continent of Atlantis its tribes emigrated 

further south into Asia. 

Secret Doctrine II. 768* 


The Secret Doctrine says that the Aryan Hindu religious philo- 
sophy is more ancient than the Egyptian. 


Secret Doctrine I. 387. 


WHAT EASTERN RELIGION HAS TO 

TO WESTERN CIVILIZATION 



[ThenamoofC.fc*w*Jo it ^ ^ hold in high esteem aa an author 
London newspapers and ng ^ g oholur m Moral Philosophy, University 

K "914 ^ nt connected with the Utovoreity 


JTX f — 

Philosopher 

intelligentsia. 

It is with pleasure that we print the Mowing article, and wo Bud ourselves 
in Jremcnt with ite central suggestive message : the VVest surfmted with it. 
own life-ideas and endeavours should turn to th. Bast. The 
Western civilization on the moral plane to which Mr. .load refers was won by 
the Masters of Theosophy more than fifty yearn ago. One of J ^hom wtmg m 
1S81 said : “ The world in gcnoral, and Christendom especially, ‘ l r A00O 
yearn to the regime of a personal God, as well as its po ht.cal and social systems 
based on that idea, has now proved a failure.” And it was recommended - 
« Teach tlie peoplo to see that life on this earth, even the happiest, ih but a 
burden and delusion, that it is but our own Karma, the cause producing the 
effect, that is our own judge, our saviour in future lives, and tho great struggle 

for life will soon lose its intensity. 5 


For the youth of Asia, and especially of India, the article also brings a 
message : instead of copying the questionable and failing methods of tho West 
from Moscow to Hollywood let them look into the ** traditional Wisdom of the 
East, stripped of the religious dogmas which liavo accreted around it ” of which 
Mr. Joad writes. 


We welcome such a pronouncement from one who is popular among tho 
young intellectuals of Great Britain, and hope that The Aryan Path will find 
liim among its regular contributors. — Eds,] 


Tlie decay of religious belief in the Western world is notorious, 
and I propose to take it for granted. There is now growing to maturity 
a generation of men and women to whom organised religion in the 
traditional sense of the word is meaningless. They do not subscribe 
to its dogmas with regard to the supernormal government of the 
universe, nor do they seriously endeavour to live the kind of life which 
it enjoins. Their scepticism is instinctive. It is not merely that the 
modem Western mind rejects this or that description of the super- 
normal world, or this or that explanation of the point and purpose of 
existence ; it denies the existence of any world other than that which 

is known to the senses, and fails to recognise any purpose beyond the 
immediate purposes of daily life. 


^ is world is not in itself such as to satisfy our aspirations, 
or this hfe such as to invest the business of existence with significance* 
is unfortunately obvious. It follows that the modern Westerner's 
to be cynical and mdifierentist, and looking upon life as a nointloss 

uncertain, the doctrinfof us eaTan^^W^^^ iS 

^ ” u^r™“ 0r k\hfp a d rt fi 1 te ’ - 8 d eagerly °" Th^flture 

unknown, it is the part of wisdom to make the most of the 
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present that we know. At the same time moral considerations, 
deprived of their supernormal backing, lose their accustomed force. 
God, we used to be told, takes delight in a good man. But once the 
practice of virtue is identified with pleasing God, it becomes difficult 
to ignore the respective consequences of His pleasure and His dis- 
pleasure. Most religions have taken care to paint these consequences 
in the liveliest colours, with the result that it is difficult to say how 
much so-called virtuous conduct has been prompted by the desire to 

achieve an eternity of celestial bliss, and to avoid an eternity of infernal 
torments. 

It is notorious to-day that heavenly rewards no longer attract 
and infernal punishments no longer deter with their pristine force ; 
young people are frankly derisive of both, and, seeing no prospect of 
divine compensation in the next world for the wine and kisses that 
morality bids them eschew in this one, take more or less unanimously 
to the wine and kisses. 

The resultant way of life is found less satisfactory than might 
have been expected. The objection to living for pleasure is that 
pleasure is so short-lived ; repeat it and it no longer pleases. The 
objection to being able to do wdiatever you desire is that you quickly 
find that there is nothing that you desire to do. Hence the aimless and 
pointless character of much of modern Western life. We have 
revolted successfully against every kind of rule and authority, yet we 
are disillusioned with the results of revolt. We have shown the gods 
to be fictions, but w T e have still to come to terms with the needs that 
created the fictions. 

In this impasse what assistance, if any, can we derive from the 
traditional wisdom of the East ? Much, provided the wisdom of the 
East be stripped of the religious dogmas which have accreted around 
it. Common to all religions is the belief that the universe is in 
some important and fundamental sense, and, in spite of all appearances 
to the contrary, worth while. The appearances to the contrary 


current 
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value invests our lives with significance by suggesting that it matters 

and not only to ourselves how they are lived. Given the belief 

that some kinds of activity are more valuable than others, we may g0 
wrong, but we shall know that it is wrong, and that we might have 

gone right. Thus the belief in the intrinsic value of certain kinds of 
activity springs directly from the conviction of the fundamental 
worth-whileness of the universe. Lacking the latter, the Western 
world lacks necessarily the former. It has, in fact, lost the sense of 
value. Thus it prides itself continually on its ability to do things 
without stopping to enquire whether the things are worth doing. J>^ 

boasted efficiency mat indeed be denned as domg the wrong things 


in the right way. I take two examples. 


No feature of Western civilization is more remarkable than the 
disparity between our mechanical skill and our social wisdom, between 
the powers we have won over nature, and the uses to which we put 
them. Science has given us powers fit for the gods and we briiia to 
their use the mentality of schoolboys. Consider the mechanic by the 
roadside mending the carburetter of his car ; in his knowledge of com- 
plex mechanism and in the skill with which he handles it, he is behaving 
like a superman. Consider the same mechanic ten minutes later 
driving at forty miles an hour in a little hell of noise and dust and* 
stench, unable to appreciate the country himself and precluding the 

iffiot eCiatlOQ ° f aH Wh ° C ° me 1)11X1 ; he * having like a congenital 


Men of genius by the dozen, men of talent bv the hundred have 
laboured that .ideas might be. They succeeded, and the“S ,„,l! 

Parific dn °v? C T' f T d the racmg Stable is broadcasted to the remoter 

T wIule the ultImate ether vibrates to the strains of nevoid 

* b pair ZSfert “ * I -«‘ 


skill in patching „p~ s\l,S “ he“‘ “T”* 

credible imbecility of on? ■nnli+JooT * ® equally m- 

work to blow them to bifs^o- y ience m &Y set chemical science to 

gods ; in our ethics and politic^'Quarr!^ if- C knowledge, we are 
are ent™^ .i,. P ’ quarrekome babies. And the hahip* 


are entrusted with tl7\ ’ Muaxl ^ ome ^bies. A 
m , . , , , th powers appropriate to the gods. 

Y\ hat, is thtk 1 . 


Wh f me gous. 

In the %U olZTg.^n’IaMT °‘ Z ^ ,h<! si ‘“«i»n ! 

simply m reminding the West. . far to . seek - Ifc consists 


simpiy m reminding the West of tbp 1 1 7 1 I • SeeiC ’ At consists 
power over nature are of no value in ttf ^ scieutific knowledge and 
ni»n the „s. whicl tb “ ™ value depend. 

right hving, they are good • if the rrmt are Use<1 P r omote 

therefore, first to discern what kffi? 1 » is HMessary, 

sad an East™ phil osop i* ~ " You have taught ns? 

S’tt im in LIa i*i lXlc } ny in i • 


swim in the sea like fishes, 
know.” 


IS 


Or take the case of motion. 
11 known, the britfhf ; 


o me, “ to fly in tl^ vT l' 

B “ *« 5~ - £ 


are not 
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that at which we are not. . This is particularly true of rich Americans, 

J 1 0? P er P e ua Y transit across the Atlantic, seem to be running 
rom some Mng \vhich is lying in wait for them on whichever side of it 

t 6 ' V i° e \ ^©y suffer from a perpetually itching sole. This 

some ng is ore om, a boredom which springs from an inability to 

s mgms i w a t mgs are really worth while, and an incapacity to 
pursue them. r J 

Aware of the danger the East preaches the virtues of serenity and 

aq £ e . min J e f T£^^ neSS ^° r exam P^ e the following from an exposition 
o a ^sm. a man desires too much or overworks and does not 
rest m time the result will be the illness of Time The first step 

tor a man who becomes a candidate for immortality is to keep life easy 

an ® O ' y young, since both mind and bodv have no inherent defect 
or trouble. 

^ Speaking generally I should say that the Westerner tends to be 
disc ontented unless he has some positive reason for content ; the 
Easterner, in so far as he has followed the teaching of his religion, 
tends to be contented unless he has some positive reason for discontent. 
The gift of contentment is, therefore, the chief gift which the East has 
to offer to the TV est, and this gift can only be received by those who 

have recovered the conviction of the fundamental worth- whileness 
of things. 


CL E. M. Joad* 




THUS HAVE I HEARD. 

Cr»rak«'s contributions to The Areas Path will serve to remind editor,, 

, «n^r a Alike that its prime object ib faithfully to repeat for 
contributors and rcade. h ^ ^ Ancient Records. So much “ original” 

the modern era thegrea “ self-expression ’’ is indulged in that, in the 

meriting is done to*da > , q{ ^ Q ods remain unheard. One of our task* 

clamour that is thftt it ig not derogatory to repeat the old age facte 

U to bring home it e d f th > ise ancients convinces us that our 

Of e tt^ r U Ld thin wo do. It is » modern form of madn^ 

Ranted that we of the twentieth century are su prior not only to 
themen to whom Jesus spoke, but also superior to those to whom Plato taught, 
to whom Pvthagoras imparted his Indian Knowledge, to whom Gautama 
offeml his light, to whom Lao Ttu showed his Tao to whom Krishna sang the 
Divine Lay. Verily we think our fathers fools ! I in one of the tasks of this 
journal to awaken an inteUigent appreciation of the hoary past so that an intel- 
ligent adaptation of some of the old truths to modern life and conditions may 
take place. Cravaka is an old Theosophist who has learnt the virtue and acquir- 

ed the power of saying — “ Thus have I heard. Eds.] 

“ Thus have I heard,” sang the Vedic poets. They listened to 
the Rishis chanting in the world of the Spirit, and recorded for the 
ears of flesh the religion of immortality. In the philosophy of the 
Magicians the universe is conceived of Sound, the primal property 
of Akasha. 

The Verbum of the Christians is the Aum of the Aryans. Shabda 

* * * i 

Brahman is the Word made flesh. The universe is a word, a sound. 

Apollo played upon his seven-stringed lyre at the banquet of 
the Gods. Krishna’s flute called mortals to divine efforts. The 
voice of the God in the human heart, as the music of the Spheres ; 

the growl of the beast within, as the crash of civilizations without 

all the innumerable whispers and roars, rhythms and discords are 
but witnesses to the fact that Sound is the foundation of all that exists. 

Human speech is superior to animal speech. In our civilization 

over-indulgence has made man worse than the beast in manv things, 

but strikingly so in speech. In soul-life speech and silence are 

complementary. Our own talk drowns all sounds for us * he who is 
silent hears. * 

Speech purified by silence becomes wise and compassionate: 

rfl!T w : d T n T latioa born of Pledge and thought humblv 
sXit mnri W!Sd ° m h8S tau g ht aud contemplation mastered. Hence 

named Cray aka, vm, the listener. The Greeks called him Akoustikos. 

enter the ^th 0 '/ the . n0tbe 5 a hstener. By self-resolve alone canone 
afflicted by that which^ 6 ^* 6 ’ ^ UC * a resolve I have made, though 

a species of Svoti £1 't 7 fol elev “ and which is but 

engenders mock modesty • under\t« eV ^ rness 13 cunning, and subtly 

constant talk; such talk ’ silences the^oV%he dS juSt ^ Cati ° n f f ° r 
inner divinity leads to a quietinv of tv, ' Tb reco gmtion of an 
egotism. When the boisWin« t P assion3 whose essence is 

measure I began hearing many sounds ^iff 1 v i* 3 subdued “ “ e 

8 many sounds, all of which were not beneficent. 
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Now a desire has arisen to share with others the fruits of my 
silence. I am not dead to the lower energies of my nature and fear 
overtakes me lest I speak not as a listener. But every step has its 
pitfalls and the taking of the step alone can show if one is grown 
sufficiently strong to avoid the fall. 

That is why I will repeat what I have heard. But not all I 
have heard. For each one of us has two voices, and one of them is 
false. In Nature also there are two voices, and one of them is illusory. 
The Powerful Ones are of two kinds and one class speaks the language 
demoniac. There are faerie hosts who can but sing beguiling verse t 
there are ghosts and goblins whose speech is worse than that of crimi- 
nals ; there are mischievous sprites who lure one to fancy and forget- 
fulness. 

The Voice of the Silence is the Soul of Nature, and the self- 
conscious part of that Soul is the Grand Lodge of Master Masons 
who dwell in a Shrine not made with hands. Compassion and sacrifice 
make Them speak and Their word is always in the world. We hear 
Them when we become deaf to all other sounds. That too I have 

heard. 

I wish others to share my hearing. For that reason I consent 
to speak in these pages as leisure permits and opportunities arise. 
“ False learning is rejected by the Wise and scattered to the Winds 
by the Good Law, Its wheel revolves for all, the humble and the 
proud. The 4 Doctrine of the Eye ’ is for the crowd ; the 4 Doctrine 
of the Heart ’ for the elect. The ftrst repeat in pride : Behold 

I know* ; the last, they who in humbleness have garnered, low 

confess : 4 Thus have I heard/ ” 


Cravaka. 

1 
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THE RELIGION OF WORKS. 

An Interview with Muriel Lester. 


rA students of Theosophy who prefers to be anonymous visited Kingsley 
Hall and interviewed its presiding genius. There is Theosophioal spirit in evb 
dence thore and in the words of H. P. Blavatsky (Key to Theosophy, p. 186) 
“ Every Theosophist is bound to do his utmost to help on, by all means in his 
nower every wise and well-considered social effort which lias for its object 
the amelioration of the condition of the poor. Such efforts should be made with 
a view to their ultimate social emancipation, or the development of the sense 
of duty in those who now so ofteu neglect it in nearly every relation of life.” — 

Eds.] 

We can make out minds so like still water that beings gather 
about us that they may see, it may be, their own linages, and so 
live for a moment with a clearer , perhaps even with a fiercer life 
because of our quiet. 

W. B. Yeats. 

The way lies through some of the meanest streets in London’s 
East End and the last but one is the meanest of all. It is a narrow 
thoroughfare lined with costers’ barrows, whereon lie the people’s 
second-hand clothes, piled in crushed confusion, and the people’s food, 
meat, fish, fruit, vegetables, exposed to dust, flies and a myriad other 
brutish influences. On the pavements littered with dirt and debris, 
haggard and bent or rough and gruff shoppers jostle one another. 
A sharp turning to the right, another, — -there rises straight and true 
a simple tower, unornamented and austere. And the way crosses 
by two or three steps a stone porch into “ a place of worship.” 

Its polished oak parquet-flooring, oak-panelled walls, the curve 
of which directs attention to the Eastern window with burnished 
copper and flowers arranged to shape in the mind’s eye the form 
of the Holy Grail, the bareness, are unusual. The golden austerity 
of this hall would be strangely beautiful anywhere but here with 

those streets outside so near at hand Lite the ideas that fashioned 

it, it is sublime, for the Religion of Works has taken actual form 
emblem of twenty-six years of service on the altar of humanity. 

..H™* ^ter, m the early nineteen-hundreds, used to drive 
with her family from a beautiful country home to town to the theatre 
and to social entertainments. The way lav through Bow conspicuous 
because tie foulest odours came from there. She says’ she had no 

s rrr f, bot so “ “ ™ .1,” 

. J 1*2? z s&f “"ft. ».et, 55 

!**« »be ^ Sm ip'eS^r Kh “ >h - 

VMmdSifcS of f tf? **“ concrete, 
too™ behind and, steeled oSHf ST*' t/ b "5 f*" 

One could not have bZ, w to*,!?? T f T *“» **“*»• 

roofs of London’s East End, with tishtl. ^ <m * *>" 

as once 
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dead brother. 

creed was actually found, 


nearly two thousand years ago another servant of humanity looked 
out irom a flat roof over Jerusalem 

A Kin£blc\ Hall A\as started in 1915 in memory of her now 

sectarian Baptists used to meet and where their 

j +i „x m * x i * i , ' deny that salvation is free. We 

deny ia Christ dic-c. i0r all men,” a centre of fellowship for the 

t,°J rp ^Tr > 'T built U P’ a club fcr the people. Out of the 
children s side of the work was built, in 1923, Children’s House, 

t f 1 ^ i+° f er S ^ 0r ^* P resei *t Kingsley Hall came into being 

as the result of a summer school for x 1 i * i * ? 

TI r, • ■ I T . scnooi lor eight or ten unemployed m which 

Muriel Lester tested out one of her theories. 


v 





Do you realise wdiat harms V 


os 

O 


i , T . . , she asked. <( It is not the 

imemployment H is the aimlessness, the never having anything 

to do next. She also held that they would respond to 1 he best as 

middle-class people do. For a week they all lived together as a 

family , c aily baths, simple food, going to libraries, to the Zoo, to the 

House of Commons, a theatre with tea afterwards — <£ All the thine 

working people dont get, which are usual middle-class amenities! 

They studied together, too, English poetry, the principles of rhythm, 

reading as much or as little as they liked. And at night she played 

the best music, at first wondering whether they would be quiet. 

They w ere there fell silence together for the space of many moments 

afterwards. There was always something to do. The awful look 

left their faces. At the end of the week, they appeared just like 
happy undergraduates. 5 5 

As a result, the present Kingsley Hall was opened a year ago. 
What the architect, C. Cowles Voysey, declares he did was to give 
form to Muriel Lester’s ideas. Above e< the place of worship/ 5 
always devoid of furniture except when needed, for the chairs come 
and go through a concealed trap-door in the parquet floor, is the 
spacious and airy club room where the people of Poplar gather in 
fellowship. There is music, games, a place for meals in delightful 

On one side is the library, a plaee all book-lovers would 



love to use, and behind, the office, on the door of which is pinned a 
card bearing the w r ords by Yeats, quoted at the head of this article, 
with kitchen and other rooms adjoining. One side of the roof has 
cell-like rooms for the women and the other for the men. At the 
corners are roof sitting-rooms and a roof-garden with one of Gilbert 
Bayes 5 fountains. 

Holding that “ no one should have luxuries until every one has 
had their needs supplied, 55 Muriel Lester has alienated her own income 
to a Trust Fund that supplies Poplar’s poor with help in time of 
bitterest need. That, again, is another story. Like her co-workers 
from the r ank s of the rich and the very poor, she has nothing but 
the allowance of 4s. 6 d. a week for clothes and 2*. 6 d. for incidental 
expenses, out of which collections at the Hall and such etceteras 
come Eight or ten of them— the numbers vary— live as one family, 
austerely-housed and simply-fed, serving the peopk to^ whom it is 

a spiritual home. Each shares the 






THE ARYAN PATH 


“ The place of worship is nofc a church in the ordinary sense. 
“ I am the minister said Muriel Lester and the word took on its 
beautiful old-time meaning, generally unknown in these times of 
salaried priests. “ I marry people and 1 bury people.” The service 
has readings from the literatures of the world, the Bible, Tagore, 
Carpenter, Wordsworth, Shaw ; music ; liturgies composed of the 
finest elements in the different sects ; and periods of silence. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore’s son said that he felt more at home at one of these 
than anywhere away from India for “We like, when we have heard 
anything beautiful, to ponder over it and that is what I found here.” 

That Kingsley Hall is international in the widest sense is shown 
by symbols to the left of the main entrance into “ the place of worship.” 
They are paper bricks laid by leaders of East and West alike. To 

one for India, Mr. Cricklow 
the strongest links are with those countries because 
“-John Galsworthy for Literature, Sybil Thorondike 

“In Memory of H. E. Lester 


cite but a few, Lady Chatterjee 
Chen for China— 
of friends in each 

for Drama, Mrs. J, Douglas Watson 
for the broadening of the Kingdom of Heaven.” Lady Clare Annesley 
for Service and Dr. Maxwell Garnett for World Brotherhood. 

The influence of this Religion of Works spreads far beyond Poplar, 
During the War, for example, a number of women dressed in black 
walked in single file through the gutters of London to the Houses of 
Parliament bearing a letter to the then Prime Minister, Bonar Law, 
protesting against allowing children of enemy countries to die of 
starvation. More recently at the Hendon Air Display they made 
public protest asking the people if they realised it all meant death for 
the populace and not life. She contrasted the disabilities of the 
people so near to her with those of the wealthy and middle-classes. 

Tc“P? J Q °, U kn ™ * he Eastern doctrines of Reincarnation and 

‘ w S j e uodded sk® has spent nearly a year in India, living 

7'jn e j? lnd , US f 0n ? of tkemselvefi - knowing Rabindranath Tagore 
nd Gandhi, of whom she said “ I think he is the greatest living man.” 

^ y ou ^kink that these teachings explain why the dis- 

abihties have come about ? ” ^ 7 Qls 

I am afraid I cannot see it.” 

“ Why not % 

“I am not against them. I don’t think one can rnmlam 
thing m the world. I don’t think it matters if we don? 1 I 
orror o people who have explanations for everything T e ,j 
rather have the thing unexplained than explained i t 

St. me - *"**“"« 

and therefore can taortS ^ thin hi “ seI f 

Works^?° C 


came instantaneous 
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the laws of the state. I aru oil the mystic side but the mystic has to 
be very, very practical/’ 

In reply to another question she said, “ I think Christ understood 
nature. It depends upon never scorning anybody else, always being 
humble-minded, ready for new light whenever it comes and from 

anybody.” 

“ Maybe the new light for you is a knowledge of Reincarnation 
and Karma.” 

“ Maybe, the new light for me is, ” she returned simply, 
u Humbleness Our social workers, our political leaders, are in daily 
peril of losing their own souls. They count themselves very superior 
to the rest of us. No one is really a superior to any one else. If we 
separate ourselves from others, we lose our humility. Others teach 
us as much as we teach them.” 


THE LEAGUE’S TENTH BIRTHDAY. 


[The progress of the League of Nations must necessarily be watched 
with interest as one of the most prominent organizations working 
towards Brotherhood. The Aryan Path stands primarily for 
Brotherhood which implies that (a) all men have spiritually and 
physically the same origin and (b) as mankind is essentially of one 
and the same essence, and that essence is one — infinite, uncreate, 
and eternal, whether we call it God or Nature — nothing, therefore, 
can affect one nation or one man without affecting all other nations and 
all other men. The League of Nations does not practise this universal 
view, for if it did, it could not have neglected, as it has done, in so 
many directions, the interests of the indigenous peoples of Asia and 
Africa. General Smuts recently in Oxford pointed out that the 
problem of coloured civilizations would become a dominant issue in 
this century. Is the League planning to guide and help the rising tide 
of Asiatic renaissance ? Will it act, before it is too late, and show that 
justice is the foremost characteristic of a League, which is truly the 
League of all nations and not of a few European states ? 

It would be unjust not to emphasize the important constructive 
social work the League has accomplished, work which we will notice 
appreciatively in future issues, having secured some good articles. 
But this social side of activity has been obscured by the somewhat 
vociferous political activity, which, we think, has not achieved as 

much as has been claimed for it. 


With pleasure w r e print below the article from a lover of the 
League. 

The Rt Hon. Lord Parmo or, P.C., K.C.V.O., is one of Great Britain’s 
most distinguished jurists, and is closely associated with the cause ol world 

represented his country at Geneva. He was specially appointed Judicial Member 

In legal circles his works, the Principles of Compensation and Laws of the Church 
and Clergy are held in high esteem.— Eds.] 
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7 ,1. 1 * k ill itself, a testimony to the admir- 

The League s ten u ^ ^ Geneva, a hopeful guarantee 

able work which it . has ' At the same time , there is a danger 

for future stability a P 8 that na tj 0 ns should covenant with 

of weak optimum. The clesK^tti ^ settUng international 

one another in on ‘* finds a p l ace both in the history of Greece 
disputes by fnenc } ^ ^ ten . ible mediaeval and religious 

and Lome, m « - ‘ Can the League of Nations depend 

nm on v on hc spirit on which it is administered at Geneva, but on 
thl strength of a world opinion in favour of a peace basis in international 
relationships ? This is the only ultimate guarantee raising the 
League above political changes and the risks attendant on .he re- 
crudescence of armament competition. This competition wil not 
be effectively discouraged so long as the power of secret dip omacy 

* * i * 1 

IS 



The main question is whether the peoples of the world can 
exercise a permanent influence in the domain of foreign poll ics. ey 
certainly desire peace, but there is a difficulty m giving expression 
to this desire. The prejudice in favour of war, as the ultimate sanction 
in international affairs, remains a strong factor. At first thought, 
it would appear that, immediately on the morrow of the Great W ar, 
so destructive to human civilization and resulting in . an industrial 
dislocation, widespread in its ruin, some really drastic steps might 
have been taken in the all-round reduction of armaments. The years, 


however, are slipping by, and a new generation is growing up to whom 
the terrible memory of tbe Great War is less vivid. Effective disarma- 
ment is still delayed. This is so, in spite of the evidence that the 
most potent cause of the war outbreak was the competitive increase 
in armaments during the preceding decades. There is, too, the 
certainty that, as invention advances in the development of methods 
of human destruction, future warfare will bring about the silence 
of death. Macaulay's picture of the New Zealander gazing over the 
ruins of London may be realized unless the government of this country, 
before it is too late, gives its whole-hearted support to League principle. 


There are evident signs that the prestige of the League is not 
being safeguarded with sufficient vigilance. Peace-lovers recognized 
the value of the Locarno Treaty and of the Kellogg Pact, but if Geneva 
is to become the true centre of international understanding, these 
and other movements should have found a place for discussion and 

Geneva. International opinion at Geneva has expressed 
the opinion that no general scheme of disarmament can be finally 
carried out unless an alternative way to war is accepted for the settling 
international disputes when conciliation fails. The only suggested 
alternative is the acceptance of third party decision in aliases 

m the preamble of the Covenant of the League, one of the moat 
seq'S ^articTes 111 Thl^'b ^ “ IeC ° gni f d th ™ughout all the sub- 
spy wmcn constituent nations might still resort to war after 


* 
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certain preliminary precautions had been taken. It was unanimously 

desired by representative international opinion, as expressed in the 

Assem ly at Geneva in 1924, to amend the Covenant and to fill up 

this gap. t then became possible to define an aggressor clearly, and 

to enounce an aggressive war as an international crime. Proposals, 

ha\mg is o rject, were forwarded from Geneva for approval to the 

various constituent countries, not necessarily as an ultimate solution, 

but as a basis for a world conference on disarmament. They were 

at tbav time jettisoned by this country without reservation. ' Great 

Bruam still stood out for the reservation of a right to use force in large 
ranges of international disputes. 

At Christmas time, Christians, turn once more to the lesson of 
peace and goodwill ; but, unless these lessons take a permanent place 
in modern evolution, the future is not assured. It is not that the 
people, who stand for moral evolution, are not urging a new international 
justice, but that the old methods of international intercourse are 
entrenched under the traditions of secret diplomatic methods, handed 
down through the archives of history. 

Earl Loreborn wrote in 1919 : “ But reconciliation must come 
before the League cau really succeed, and the prospect of this seems 
to be daily becoming more remote.” This forecast has been proved 
to be too pessimistic. The League has become an established in- 
stitution ; each year has enlarged the area of its international influence. 
Those who desired a League of Nations before the Great War, and 
steadi y supported the principle during the War, feel that their faith 
has been justified, and that Geneva will continue to grow as the centre 
of a new international peace spirit. It is essential that it should hold 
its place as a meeting for public discussion between all the constituent 
countries of the League, great and small, and not be allowed to become 
merely a convenient meeting place to recreate the old diplomatic 
methods with the risk of bringing back the heresy that a balance of 
power, calculated on the strength of rival war equipments, can ever 
give security to an advancing civilization or ensure au era of progressive 
industrial stability. 


Parmoor. 
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A HISTORICAL SURVEY OF SAIVA 

SIDDHANTA. 

rM , S Sankara narayana, MA., BX-, Advocate, belongs to a rich and 
respected BrahCna Zamindar family of South India. A research scholar in 
SSphv his labours are known and appreciated. He lias written legal and 

“d li^atie his original contributions on ; Do Finite Individuals 
have a Substantive or an Adjective Mode of Being, Panchasti Ka>asara, 
etCp He is now undertaking research work in Saiva Siddhanta and promises 
to give to our readers the advantage of the results of his labours* hjDS*] 

Saiva Sidxl hunts is 8 > neglected branch of Indian philosophy. 
It is written in high-class Tamil and is difficult even for the most 
trained scholar to understand. Much of the literature on the subject 
is inscribed on cad j an leaves (*). The native instinct of conservatism 
which is almost insurmountable, and the desire to preserve this 
literature as the property of the Thiruvaduthurai Mutt ( i 2 ) where it is 
deposited, coupled with a jealous guard over strangers who go in 
quest of the knowledge, have acted as clogs on the appreciation and 
propagation of this branch of learning. The student who wishes to 
be initiated into its study is obliged to observe certain disciplinary 
formalities and undergo a regular course of systematic training to get 
upadesa (initiation) even as a student of Sanskrit in a Brahmin Veda 
Patasala. 

Indeed Saiva Siddhanta is the Veda for the Saiva sect of South 
India, which is comprised mostly of non-Brahmins. History has it that 
Siva imparted the Vedagamas for the salvation of finite souls. Veda- 
gama is Veda plus Agama. Veda, according to Saiva Siddhanta, 

the instrument of knowledge of P&thi (God), 

S YY\ /.a A W A An \ jC ™ X Wk X * A « — JL ^ 1 * 1 1 
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means the weapon or IUUV1UJ11 

- JL . _ — - — — 0 V- — V — *¥ V** 4 , ^ VI v y 

PAsu (Soul), and Pasta (Senses). Ag&mS means that which has 

descended from God. It may also be understood as A meaning P&s&m 

ga meaning Pasu and ma meaning Pathi ; that is, the sastra or code 

that explains the qualities of Pathi, Pasu, and Pas&m. There is still 

another interpretation. A may be taken to meant Sivagnana, ga as 

moksha, and ma as destruction of the senses, in which case Agama mav 

be taken to mean the sastra that inculcates the knowledge of God to 
the soul s by the destruction of the senses. 

leaves hi its place Ind* -T® 8 “‘““^ctured, Indians used palmyrah 

formed volumes by th e mi e C' eZn l T°Z bu , ndled , u P and by a string 

works of the olden days are fmmd n ni„ • 00 'u °^i nl0 ^ ern days. Ail the original 

served for generations and are less ea.siTv' -Ki U * meS i tboso are carefully pre- 
white ants than paper y SUsce P tlbIe *<> ‘be destructive work of the 

station, SSt l b Z t t thr ^? i,eS J: r0m Na ^ing a mpet railway 

over by a Sanyas in called Pandarasannadhi who'll ho t — a - D - 111 is Presided 

is also to be found in the Dharman.mam^ ^ Mnt^' are p . Iaced ’ Som e literature 

about three fniies distant from Adut^mai r^^rT^ 05 ' M . UM j n Thirumangalakudi 

railway station of thT 8 I. R^ay“ mi ' es distant from knmblkonam 

^tant from Mariammaakoil railway’ station ^ X ? appan P etta i Mutt about two miles 
ilway, and in the Mutt preside nxr u rr * e ^^3 ore-N agore line of the S I 

vanir in s. I but the quantity of liternt^ ^ a l a P ana tesa Pandarasannadhi in Tiru 

W “ h that ^ the ThiruvadXai^ ^Mutt" 6 “ PraCticaU y ^igible Xn 
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I 

to Nandhi. 


*? be di f ded , into Karma 

rituals and ri nnt nda - ] Karma Kanda deals mainly with ceremonial 

Onana Kanda d l mU £ k importance to the student of philosophy, 
fhe UnanisSd .St Wltb * he U P a ^ads and the Vedanta. While 

of particular objSte su^h th ™ Kanda ^ ^ S' “ deificatio11 

Vedanta norfmn a . sucil as sun and moon as Brahman, the 

and exnlain^ + h 01 i . va ^ ama deals with Siva as the only Brahman, 

nortion onf nf *j . ns °* Brahman. Leaving the thanthric 
number. C ° nSl eratl0n )( 1 ) the Sivagamas are twenty-eight in 

Tradition has it that Nandhi learned these twenty-eight Siva- 
SciDkil, Srikanta : Evidently confused with certain Conflicting 

and asked which was the true one. Srikanta pronounced that the 
Rourava Agama Sutras were the true ones and imparted their lore 

£ j. ^ r01 ? ^ me of Nandhi there has been a regular succes- 

sion of master and pupil, the former imparting and the latter learning 

and imparting in turn, until the reader is carried swiftly on to the 
band of Sishyas within the impregnable walls of the Thiruvaduthurai 
Mutt . thus Sanatkumara, Sri Meikanda Deva, Arulnandhi Siva- 
charya, Maraignanasambanda Sivacharya, Umapathi Sivacharya, 
Arulnamasivaya Desigar, Namasivayamurthi, and the Gurumoorthis 
one after another of the Thiruvaduthurai Mutt( 2 ). 

The philosophy of Saiva Siddhanta is to be found first in Sivag- 
nana Botham by Sri Meikanda Deva. The principles contained 
therein are further amplified and illustrated in the thirteen other 
Siddhanta Sastras. They are Arulnandhi Sivacharya’ s “ Sivagnana 
Siddhiar 55 and “ Irupa Irupakthu ” ; Manavasagam Kadanthar’s 
Unmaivilakkam ” ; Uyya vanda Devar’s Thiruvundiar ” and 
‘^Thirukalitrupadiar ” ; IJmapathi Sivacharya’s “ Sivaprakasam, 55 
Unmainerivilaldcam,” <£ Kodikkavi,” <£ Viva Venba, ,> “ Nenjuvidu- 
thuthu/ J “ Sankarappanirakaranam/ J <s Potripahrodai/ ? and “ Thi- 
ruvarutpayan.” Sivagnana Swamigal’s commentary and Bhashya are 
invaluable. None of these thirteen sastras is translated into English 
and are all written in high-class Tamil. 



The question whether Sivanana Botham is Aryan or 
in origin is very difficult to decide. Certain orthodox writers of 
the Saiva Sect, such as Prof. T, SundaramPillai, Pandit D. Savarirayan } 
T. Ponnambalam Pillai, and Virudhai Sivagnana Yogigal, hold that 
the Tamil Sivagnana Botham is earlier in origin than the Sanskrit 
Sivagnana Botham, that t he latter is derived from the former, and 

~ m This is very wise. Yoga practice,? given in Sivagamasandallknown tantric 

SSSlSj “h^tow.dmlop irflimrtlp. “ d ” 

the worst case c on sumption.-— E ds. The Mundaka Upanishad, 

(*) This is remiiusoent of ^ of the old world tha? Wisdom 

I, 4-5, and other Sanskrit texts. I tpac i, er to pupil, who became teacher in his 
was handed down the generations by teacher to pupu, wn 

turn to other pupils. Eds. 
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-c ± 1 * afo+o tli At the chapter entitled Pas&vindch&n&p&d&I&m 
of the Rourava Agama^i the Sanskrit Sivagnana Botham is a transla- 
tin froT the Tamil Sivagnana Botham But the commentary 

starts with Advaita abruptly as an axiomatic proposition, and it is 
clear from internal evidence that the Sanskrit Sivagnana Botham is 
the earlier of the two. While the Rourava Agama of e anul 
Sivacnana Botham is thus copied from Sansfait, it is extremely 
improbable that the Pasavinocbanapadal&m alone of the Sanskrit 
Sivagnana Botham should have been, as alleged, translated from the 
Tamil Sivagnana Botham. The date of Sivagnana Botham by 
Meikanda Deva may however be fixed as 1200 A. D. 

Saiva Siddhanta has some distinctive features. While the other 
systems merely refute what is contained elsewhere as unreal, Saiva 
Siddhanta takes within its fold the principles common to itself and 
the other system - Again, unlike the other systems, it is not based 
on Sruthi or perception but proceeds only on the basis of inference. 
Sivagnana Botham means the sastra that inculcates the truth of the 
Agamas by discerning the principle common to all of them, i.e., that 
leads to the correct apprehension of the qualities of Pathi, P&su, 
and Pasam. 

The teaching of Sivagnana Botham is shortly this ; God, senses 
and soul exist. God can only be known by revelation. Soul is the 
connecting link between God and the senses. Through the due 
performance of Saxiyai (tapas with leg), Kriyai (tapas with hand), 
and Yogam (tapas with mind) in previous births, the Soul realizes 
its true state and gives up its connection with the senses and adheres 
to God. Knowledge of God is attained by shaking off Malam (dirt of 
ignorance) by meditating on Panchakshara (i.e., the Five Letters 
composing the word Namasivaya) and by merging of the individual 

self into Brahman. By ceaselessly pursuing this course the devotee 
becomes a Jivan Mukta. 


S. Sankabanabayaka. 



PHILOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Prvteior W. Stede, Ph. D. (Leipzig), is a savant — a Pali scholar, 

a . mc , * 1 ^ U1S ’ a , c ear thinker. He once wrote, “ I believe in never letting a 
thought pass without wrestling with it as Jacob wrestled with God, until He 
b esscd him became part of his inner self.” Our author is a loved teacher 
ri +° * i,- ? * tiental studies in London, and of his profession he says, ”1 

like teaching, but X am not a teacher of the * regulation > kind.” Dr. Stede is 
well knoun because of his scholarship, but among his friends lie is better known 
, 01 , css an d spiritual ideals. Readers of The Aryan Path will 

M f c” 1 ™ 8 Possessing a dynamic quality such as was evinced of 
old bv Martin Luther, an ancestor of his on his mother’s side. 


In this thought- provoking contribution the reader will find some basic ideas 
so necessary for clear deductions essential in noble living. The closing paragraphs 
will si^rt Inm, if he so wishes, on the fascinating journey to the laud of 
symbols. The Ancients were taught- by the sages in symbols — images, emblems 
pictures. Hieroglyphics, ideographs, logograms represent the basic language 
in which universal truths are infallibly expressed. The language of the Spirit- 
Soul loses its efficacy when lips try to articulate even its alphabet. Only the 
P unji&d human mind, as our learned author implies, can perceive the meaning 

and significance of those Images which tell the truth about man and the 
universe. — Eos,] 


When I was told about the project of this new magazine I was 
delighted and wished it every success. I was requested to state my 
views on the problem implied in the above heading, and as one interest- 
ed in this problem I consented. I am putting forth my remarks as 
merely programmatic, stating the problem, its limitations and its 
bearing upon our endeavour to reconcile ( a sad word !) East and West. 

There is only one way in which a mutual understanding can be 
brought about : by the realization of our weaknesses, or of our common 
helplessness when awake to the stupendous tragedies of nature. To 
these belongs language, which although generally praised as a blessing, 
constitutes one of the gravest tragedies of the human race. 

Language is a great hindrance to peaceful progress. It is often 
a means of deception, of hiding one's true feelings. But the full 
weight of this obstacle can only be realized by the deeper consideration 
of the relation between language and national pride and so-called 
patriotism. It is tbe difference in language which gives rise to 
estrangement between nations, and to the stupid idea that one nation 
is better than the other— an idea based on the ignorance of each 
other’s language. Language is the evil genius of patriotism, and 
the worst of it is that we cannot do away with the natural differenti- 
ation of languages. Esperanto, or a world-language, is a phantom. 
It may be useful as a business language, but it can never replace 
a natural one, because life and development of language (a wrong 
expression : for language has no life of its own (*) and I should say : 

ii nf mir learned author* Our Arh&t Esoteric 

YVe do not quite see Jhe po tL c vcfic evolution, their childhood. 


(*) 


, + , . t teir cyclic evolution, their childhood. 

*t li, into rJ^almixture with other languages, maturity, decay and 

finally’ death ” ( Secret Doctrine H, 199.)— Eds. . 
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of ideas finding expression to human 
and we cannot control tli • _ 

ourselves. The myth of the 
language is a device of Mara, 

TV k of and handle a language 
i rf Of the people who speak that language, 

r'iamiSiii ph»to~ "ei:." ’ 

With the blood of the living body 
from the heart of the people, out of 
can acquire a language 
language except by living it 
stand the language, but the peo 

Polyglottism is a dangerous sport, leading 
and illusion of mastery over others A supei 
language is not only waste of time but act < 

As language reflects the human mind it 
human error. We constantly misunderstand er 
imperfect expression of our thoughts, since we 01 
which are usually illusions. Language is a mir 
ment as it ought not to be ; it is by no means n 
bow things should be. Language is thespontan 
moods and fears, it is not a creation of conscio 
misunderstanding would be possible. On thef 
one of the poorest and most imperfect means 

Language is the subject of many branch* 

Its importance cannot be over-emphasized. I 
concerned with one branch only, regarded as the supreme 
it is scientific, and that is philology. To give a rough, 
definition of philology, we may say it is a rational ael 
human mind, dealing primarily w 7 ith the analysis and cc 
sounds which as language have already become ration! 


Tower of Babel is true in its suDsiance ; 
tbs' creator of “ No ” and “ But ” (>)• 

without combining with it the 

is of no avail. That 
•jtli the bones and not 

guage is never anything apart 

wbich°it grows spontaneously . Y ou 
by learning it, but you cannot understand a 
and that means that you do not under- 
lie whose soul is expressed by it. 
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It treats man as a machine ;+ ,1 * 

is a blank ora question mark T1 hmgS f QOth ^ a - The ultimate 
and disintegrating effect unlrc lls ' ,evv foremost in despiritualizing 
•> TK / ’ cocked by the third view. 

surrounds all things^XsTnlt rf pnniitive - luiman y iew, which 
indicators. It thfnks of every 3nd pleasure are its 

from the personal point of view. 


indicators. It thinks of r W ana pieas ' 

sonal noinf ( ■ ^ ^ and acts always and in 

imagining that he rules by time and th^n powe f and man - 

if controlled »i JJfkSV 

ell life 

and of comnnmftyln me“ “jg? b e of action in man 

yersal life its motn-e Nekh f mr " 316 ltS feelers > ^°- yofuni - 

but the ideal onlv Its prevalent nor m «ney nor power counts, 

fection. Life and death count as co and ™P cr ‘ 

admiration, for the wonder of man begins where he ceases to be man 
nc after subtraction of his merely human personal qualities ^ 

in all forms of life. tia “ } and ^nsicaUy the same 

On the ground of 1 hese considerations we may ask ; what do we 
mean by a philosophic treatment of philology ? 

To philosophize means to refer all phenomena to the basis of our 
feeling and understanding, in other words, to become as clear as 
possible about our position in. and our relation to, the world into 
winch, we are born and out of which we pass. It must be clearly 
understood however that this referring to a human basis is not finally 
° *o a ttor of reason or logic, but of our creative imagination or intuition. 

is a reviving, a re -present at ion of happening in its infinite variety 
in human imagination, not the fanciful imagination (?’.<?., illusion) of a 
single individual, but that perception which is the intuitive imagina- 
tion of all , the collective imagination of mankind ( A ). The processes 
which go on in one being are the same in all, are processes of one 
universal body and mind, mirrored in millions of identical sparks of 
life called human and ot her beings. These all are of the same quality 
of life which is one and universal. While language and the 
s -ience of language is bewildering and deceiving, Philosophy restores 
simplicity and vividness of view. When we deal much with 
abstracts and read books all the time, life in general becomes 
abstract and we lose all sense of reality, forget that every 
word stands either for a real, unfathomable thing or a living 
being which we by no means understand. Yet, in 
we pretend to understand everything, reason with and about even 

( 1 ) The view here presented is certainly basic and our 
examining it in the light of H.P. BI a vat sky 8 Secret Doctrine^ \ c 
nal edition or the correct New York edition of 1925 ). — Eds. 




age 


readers will gain by 
1. I, pp, 272-73 (origi- 



)mplete masters of everything. Language and 
xe of its original life, of its character as having 
ory and a right of its own. It is only through 
;ana) and meditation that we can regain the 
and original relation to nature and the outside 


Philosophy is nothing dry and dead : it is hie 
and recreating itself in fall consciousness.. It m not a 
but a most concrete and perfect art ; it is no oug 
not restricted to any definite science of mind or a 
inspiration, or any other limitation, but it is pure 
human and all-embracing. Every view of the world 
and comprises all the essential features of man’s 
universe. The value of a philosophy lies in its 
universality, and that may be expressed just as well i 

In fact, the more books a 


as in dozens of books. 

Teligion puts forward as 
it is bound to be. The ultimate criterion is man's seme, i.e., sense of 
harmonv as a reflection of the harmony of the Universe ( £< cosmos ”), 
which is an unimpeachable axiom of the human heart. And this may 
be expressed in one chapter of the Satapatha better than in 84,000 
chapters of the Pali Pitakas. A philosophy which satisfies the mind 
•only and not the heart is nonsense, as it is not human. And in this 
respect, from the point of harmony, the philosophy of the Yedas and 
Upanishads is more valuable (which is equal to “ correct ” in our 
interpretation) than that of a Hume, Kant or Spencer. 

Philosophy (or rather the philosopher who has the courage to do 
so, and in that he resembles the religious reformer and prophet) 
assigns to other branches of human mental activity their relative 
value, puts them into their proper place, imparts that general, 
common-sense element which specialization has neglected. Specializa- 
tion is at present the greatest danger of mankind, which philosophy 

Sft ^ to , co , unteract h y a11 possible means. Specialization means 

“ifw t0 ^ «*»«*»*- ^ mustThink 

finding it * and 6 \ 6 e ^? r * or our grand-children than we are 

going on incomidpJTl^ , Cw f lder ^at is to become of all that is 

“l r ? te1 ^ t0 - da ^ W e must think more of essence and 
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The West lias lost the macrocosmic attitude and quality of mind 

nth all its sneeiallya+.i/vri -rr™ i ±. ii. _ *_.» * 


or wi ^ a 1 s specialization we have lost the feeling of intrinsic unity. 

ures in me lcine, dogmas and sects in religion, sub-divisions in 

egrees an examinations, are all signs of disastrous specialization and 
do serious damage to the integrity of life. 


li ‘1 1 a o 18 tne human basis with regard to language and 
p i oogy . b irstly , we do not want to know only what a word means 

° r a me f nS on ^ putting one synonym for another) but what it is, 
i e *' tke of consciousness which it represented in the original 

and 



’ — uj wwww/to wmcn u represented %n 

speaker. It is not the meaning we want to get at but its 

that is beyond the sphere of philology, it belongs to philosophy and 

intuition. It is the same with every work of art, every expression of 

4-l-» * 3 Ti * i *i i . ** ^ 


mind 


examine 


# wviuu UAXAVJ 

and anthropomorphic point of view only (i.e., critically and sestheti- 
cally), but we must ask ourselves : What made the people do this and 
what did they feel when they did it, what is the meaning and purpose 
of it, and how does it represent a part of the World-Soul ? Every 
work of art must make us feel the same as it made those feel who created 

* i l*j j-t* _ _ 



We 


World 


but place ourselves on the same plane of time and space and consider 
it from the tiuieless point of view, sub specie ueteTuitutis . Nothing can 


without 


source 


Secondly, in emphasizing the subconscious character of language 
the most wonderful thing is how sense springs up unconsciously out of 
emotion. Man feels and desires and utters his emotions in sounds 
which form words, and when he examines these words with his reason 
he suddenly finds that there is sense in them — sense which was not 
premeditated nor expected, sense which comes we know not where- 
from, which is an immediate revelation of the rational universe. The 

” but, 


problem is not 


How is language made to fit the sense ? 



“ How is it that sense fits the language ? ” Thus we must suppose that 
there is an equal sense in the utterance of all creatures, and we may be 
able to compare their relative sense, or the meaning of their language, 
and thus with deeper intuition come to know the language of 
beings. 

The interesting factor in the deeper interpretation of language is 
that it is impossible from the point of view of reason, as the combina- 
tion of imagination and reason rests on what to us is chance. We 
always want to know too much. So this part of the philosophy or 
psychology of language escapes philology altogether. Reason and sense 
in language do not lie in the words themselves, but in the arrangement 
of the words. 

Thus a language of 400 words can and does have as much reason 
^and explains and pictures as much of the universe as a language of 4,000 
and more words ; in fact the latter destroys by too much reason and 
artificiality the simplicity and forcefulness of the original natural connec- 



tion of picture and sense. The more words, the more is hidden, the 
fewer words, the more is supplemented by imagination, i.e expressed, 
! W fl tune of a few notes is bound to be more expressive (because it i s 

catchy ”) than a whole sonata. It is a fact that that is most effective 

which is not (either partly or wholly) expressed, but is left to the 
imagination. The impressiveness of silent nature rests upon this 


principle, 

I have to utter another warning. The great danger of any study 

is to treat its object as independent of man. We speak 

of a word, of the change of grammatical forms, of the function of cases, 

etc., and we forget that it is not the word whi< 

1 

nor the form which changes, but that all these things are phenomena 
occasioned by subconscious changes in the mental habits of man. 
We have to study them, if we want to account for the phenomena of 
philology ; just as in religion, philosophy or the study of outward 
expressions of mental life we must consider the condition of mind 
behind these expressions. It is nonsense to say Varuna develops, 
Mitra merges into Varuna, etc. And when we look at these things 
psychologically we shall find that there is no development or change at 
all, it is only an apparent change of the expression. 


There is one branch of philology which is, or rather was, supposed 
to solve the riddle of the origin of language and ultimately the secrets 
of the human mind as expressed in terms of mythology and religion. 
It was in Max Muller’s time that this was specially emphasized — the 
science of etymology which was to give us the “ true word,” that is, the 
real meaning of a word. We have now become more careful, especially 
after finding that there is no real meaning of a word, but that all 
meaning (z.e., of the word a one) is figurative. I may repeat myself a 
little in the following remarks, but I shall risk that in the face of the 
importance of the problem in question. 









. - - • • *. • .• 

■ 





What is a word or term ? . It is an expression of impression 
and feeling which is not based on logic, but on all kinds of psychological 
relations as they crop up in the mind. The understanding of a word 
does not give us any ultimates. From words alone we cannot oven 
gather the right idea ; for example, Nirvana is a negative expression, 
but the idea is positive, and the negation is only a psychological 
variance of a position, in effect of equal value. 

? etymological craze is to be compared to the concealment 

thm J by , its name ’_ 80 frequent in ordinary life, and the 

ered all the secrets 
istead of leaving the 
n . -i , . . — j it( x ) and are satisfied 

per cia escription of the thing, whereas in reality they 
Le step further m. the knowledge of the thing. 

eat; : the name or term does not tell us anything about the 

w!T“ °f^ e wor d, i.e., the value and purpose of the 
the word u nderstand ” does n ot in the least show by its 

Sknow Tha^ame h S l true names . of ttogs 

th wrong motives and methods we fail ? — Eds. 


now 
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etymology what it means, nor does the word “ pericarditis ” tell us 
what the thing is. Here belong all the medical terms which are 
misleading as through them we get only a superficial description of the 
thing and are led to take that for a definition of the purpose and 
ultimate value. N amarupa, sankhya, anatta, unsubstantiality cannot 
be understood from their etymology, for what has substance rationally 
to do with “ standing under ” ? It is purely a matter of chance 
that substance ” means what it does mean, for all we know it might 
have come to mean “ understanding.” The primary meaning always 
rests on chance, like all crude happenings which form the base of 
experience. Words are bricks with which we build sense, but in 
themselves are meaningless. As soon as a word becomes a term or a 
tide, it loses its etymological value. To get, for instance, at the real 
(originally intended) meaning of the word “ sankhya ” we must not 
take its etymology as decisive, as that is misleading. It is the same 
with titles of people, which do not define the people’s value, but 
deceive us about the real value of the person who bears the title. It 
is most important to realize that things are called by what they 
appear to be and not by what they are. One names a thing (view 
No. 2) before examining it, and the word is a symbol for its appearance. 

In conclusion, a few words about ultimate issues and applications, 
Philology and philosophy are the two final disciplines of the human 
mind. The result of every research, every feeling, every thought, is 
communicated and handed on in language. Thus language is the 
depository of the human mind ; and in this age has become a faulty 
depository as specialization has boiled down the creative power of 
artistic reproduction into analysis, bare logic and definitions, i.e., 
the more scientific it has become. And philology takes the life out 
of the spontaneous manifestations of the human heart by preserving 
and treating the outward shell only, like the botanist presses the 
living flowers into dry specimens. But the philosopher as the truer 
of the two puts life back into the shell by means of his creative imagina- 
tion, like the gardener tends the living flowers and the artist preserves 
the passing appearances of life in a lifelike picture of his imagination. 

If we want to save not only a vestige of life but recreate the 
overflowing, genuine, full life of the past as a part of our own life 
(because contained in and flowing out of the universal source of life) 
we must insist on a leavening and infusion of philology by philosophy. 
Although philosophy may in the end be said to depend and rely on 
philology as its representative element, we must not forget that this 
representation is a far deeper image than the mere word. It is a 
symbol composed of many words (for one single word contains no 
philosophy), set into a picture as a hymn, a poem, or a myth. Finally 
all representation and explanation of the world proceeds in images ; 
it is by means of a vision and a myth the human soul tries to 
express the World Soul, and philosophy fills each word with the 
breath of life and the experience of the whole race as it is attached 
invisibly yet effectively to the symbol, like the breath of the World- 
Soul pervades every living form and lives on even after the form decays 

' • Stebe* 



THE CONSTRUCTIVE SIDE OF BUDDHISM. 

[Masatoshi Gensen Mori is a son of Japan whose recent publication 
Buddhism and Faith has attracted considerable attention. We sympathize with 
the theme of his article and find ourselves in general agreement with his views. 

The ethics preached by Gautama Buddha are not the exclusive property 
of his declared followers, since they are the soul of all religions and as such belong 
to all nations ; yet while in other religions ritualism and dogma have supplanted 
these ethical principles, in Buddhism they are still alive. It is for this reason 
among others, that we would specially recommend a study of Buddhism, the 
sublime teachings of which can be practised even to-day, in our age of competi- 
tion and selfishness, as the writer well points out. In fact our modern civili- 
zation which worships the physical man, and encourages the pursuit of mortal 
pleasures and comforts, has much to learn from Buddhism. Much of the strug- 
gle for existence and the fever of modern life could be alleviated were we to 
acquire, at least in a measure, the Buddhists’ detachment from that which is 
fleeting and evanescent, by seeking refuge in that which is eternal. It is interest- 
ing to read this article in the light of the following quotation from Madame 
Blavatsky’s Theosophical Glossary : 

“ His (Gautama’s) is the only absolutely bloodless religion among all the 
existing religions ; tolerant and liberal, teaching universal compassion and 
charity, love and self-sacrifice, poverty and contentment with one’s lot, what- 
ever it may be. No persecutions, and enforcement of faith by fire and sword, 
have ever disgraced it. No thunder- and- lightning- vomiting god has interfered 
with its chaste commandments ; and if the simple, humane and philosophical 
code of daily life left to us by the greatest Man- Reformer ever known should 
ever come to be adopted by mankind at large, then indeed an era of bliss and 
peace would dawn on Humanity.”— E ds. j 


A well-known Buddhist philosopher of Tokyo recently warned 
his countrymen against the ever-growing tendency to look outside 
oneself for the means of gratifying one’s desires or minimizing the 
sorrows oi life. Now this tendency is not new in Japan, any more 
than in other countries, but obviously it has been accentuated by the 
introduction of Occidental civilization. Whereas in former times 




men were taught to resign themselves to the effects of their Karma , 
many of us now-a-days think it at once our right and our duty to 
combat these evils as best we can, without seriously reflecting upon 
their causes. “Extinguish the flames of your own mind, and you 
will feel cool and refreshed in the midst of a great fire,” says a 

with Western ideas. He 
has a scorn for those who apparently submit meekly to their fate. 

Science, he holds, has pointed out the way to the conquest of Nature. 

TTa flllTlTlV.Q 'frnm v-n T^-In awJ ^ ^ li _ __ i * i * . 

alter his surroundings to 

. with his lot. And no 

wonder, for in his eagerness to conquer the external world, he has 
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It. would be a in intake to accuse Buddhism itsell of indillerenee 
to such improvements. One ol the cardinal principles of thin religion 
is social service in I he highest, sense of the term, and Japanese history 

abounds in inspiring examples of such service done by Buddhists in 

all ranks ol society. Bestowing material comfort on his fellow-men, 

however, is not the true end ol ;i Buddhist’s social welfare work. 

He has, so to speak, a double purpose in view. It should riot only 

serve as a means of earning religious merit for his own soul, but it 

should also help his brethren to turn their thoughts from the more 

pressing problems of daily existence to the high and lasting things 

tdrit, and thus pave the way for their ultii 
st, therefore, is not s 
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Buddhism has only too often been interpreted negatively and 
has thereby been exposed to a charge of unfitness for an age of progress. 
It* has been accused of pessimism and fatalism, love of passivity, and 
everything else unsuitable for an era of international competition.. 
That the present state of social and international relations is far 
from desirable no one will dare to deny ; and much good will certainly 
bo done in the way of alleviating the fever of rivalry and jealousy 
if some of’the " negative” teachings of Buddhism are put into practice. 


But it is not fair to insinuate that this religion is opposed to progress 
or science, or that it is essentially negative in its attitude towards life. 
I have already hint ed at a more positive motive behind the Buddhist 
practice of almsgiving. Let me cite another instance, namely the negative 
form of the Buddhist commandments. The first oi these runs : 


“ You should not destroy life.” Following this precept to the letter, 
you would be driven to the absurdity of refusing to use a vermicide. 
Disinfectants would have to bo banned as involving the destruction 
of countless bacteria, the lowest forms of plant life. You would have 
to leave your fatherland at the mercy of an invading horde because 
resistance would mean war. Hinoe even a vegetable diet requires the 
destruction of plant life, the logical outcome of following the inhibition 
slavishly to the letter would be slow and ignominious suicide. 
But self-destruction, whether by one’* own hands or by 
passively falling a prey to starvation, disease and vermin, would be 

in itself a distinct violation of th(? great commandment. 
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science is chiefly concerned, but also the spiritual laws that are still 

above them and that obtain in all human relations. The injunctions 

and inhibitions of Buddhism derive their authority ultimately from 

itself is identified as the 
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Christian nations of the world are attempting to conclude a treaty for 

Buddhism forestalled this anti-war declaration 



the Dim ma, with which abstract 

vavn After centuries of internecine 
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permanent peace, 
more than two thousand years ago by 

ments. And positively interpreted, this inhibition is the basis of all 
virtues— mercy piety, loyalty, friendship, charity, moderation, and 
even self-sacrifice, — for these can manifest themselves as occasion 
.arises if only one knows how to value life in obedience to the highest 
spiritual laws. Furthermore, knowing the value of life does not 
necessarily involve the cowardly fear of death, since physical death 
sometimes becomes necessary to keep one’s spiritual life inviolate. 
•On the other hand, spiritual life may be ingloriouslv extinguished 
before the end of one’s earthly career, or it may be kept alive and pure 
years after bodily death. Were proofs called for, let me cite here 
■only three — .Buddha, Christ, and Confucius, who are all more alive 
to-day than many a living priest, philosopher or moralist. 

Returning now to the Buddhist teaching of self-conquest, which 
is the reverse of the modern Occidental tendency towards self-assertion 
(the apparent cause of the present ascendancy of the white man), 
let me point out that this, also, is positive in the spirit. The European 
War has shown that the result of every nation aspiring to beat every 
other nation in armaments and commerce can only be mutual destruc- 

Th inkers in the West have come to realize the paramount 
importance of co-operation not only in social relationship but also 
among nations j and efficient co-operation can only be secured when 

individual is willing to subordinate himself to the whole 

of all. Self-conquest in 
not mean self-abandonment or 
suppression of the minor self for the liberation of the 

attainment of complete union or re-union with 
se. Indeed, without this profound back- 
sterious Essence of All Things — the principles of 
as they certainly are as rules of daily conduct, 
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existence is not only suspected hut felt ; the ancients knew of 
nature of Svabhavat, the plastic essence of matter. 

The universe is finite it has a beginning and an 
Svabhavat, the formative, vital, life principle has neither 

nor end. In the ocean of primordial stuff, universes swim 

Hear an ancient text: - 
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All around this Urahmaiida (Bgg of Brahma* i,o., a solar system) 
there hla/o infinite iniltionH ol! Ilrahmaitdas ; each has its own shell (or 
envelope; each self with its sphere) four faced, live faced, muwoHsivoly 
tip to a thousand faced portions of Narayaua, in whom Itajogima is 
prodominant, each id io uu folder of one world system, eaoh its presiding 
deity. Aspects of Narayana, called Vishnu and Mahcshvarn, in whom 
Sattiva ami Tatnoguiins predominate, also am there, performing the work 
of preservation and destruction, of sustaining and regenerating. Those 
Bralunandas swim like shoals of fishes in the Ocean of Kxmtcui'o; these 
Brahman dan blow up and burst like bubbles on Urn Kate of the Deep 

that ever is. 

Prabhavn. and pralayn, (hr ('mergence ami disintegration of any 
given universe, are recognized in the ancient science uiul are beginning 
to be roeomtized ill the modern. In the laboratory of apace globes, 
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systems and cosmoses eome to life, persist and perish like u 
body. Thus periods of birth and death uriso and the law governing 
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Just as the sun passes through the Zodiac, a movement which is 
mayavic, so did each Gopi see next to her the divine figure of the 
dancing Krishna. Similar was the meaning of the circle-dance of the 
Amazons round a Priapic image, the emblem of the creating energy 

of the Immortal Soul. 

All evolution is cyclic — emerging from a point Life circles spirally 
onwards and upwards making small and great wheels, chakras. Thus 
the Chakra of Vishnu denotes a particular cycle of evolution. What- 
ever emerges from its parent inherits the power to move in circles 
which the parent possesses, though each makes its own circles or cycles. 
Thus a child born of the womb of its mother inherits her power but 
makes its own cycle. That is why in the ancient world birthdays 
were invested with a religious significance and were observed by 
spiritual practices. The birthday marks the beginning of a yearly 
cycle. 

Our whole individual life is composed of cycles : moods good and 
bad, have their rotatory motion, and so they rise and set, to rise again. 
Concentration requires regularity in practice if it is to be successful 
which means that mind moves cyclically. Doctors recommend i xed 
hours for food for the sake of health, and their pills and powders have 
to be repeated in cyclic intervals for the cure of diseases. The return 
of cyclic impressions is a fact, and any intelligent person can observe 
the phenomenon in his own life. 


Reaction is cyclic ; effect is cyclic reaction of a cause ; therefore 
action and reaction are equal and opposite and thus the circle of Karma, 
is formed. Therefore also free will and determinism make a circle 
We are free to speak but not free to feel the reaction of that speech ; 
we hear the echo in terms of the strength put into our shout. There- 
fore is Karma often mistaken for destiny, which is only one aspect. 
Karma is action and reaction ; human free will energizes action and 


thus determines its reaction. Because we act without knowledge, as 
we breathe and digest involuntarily, we mistake the cyclic reaction of 
our thoughts and feelings, our words and deeds as determined for us 
from without and not by us ; while knowledge reveals the fact that 
reaction emerges from action and that each pair of action and 
reaction, of cause and effect, is a circle in itself, though it has 
continuity in a spiral motion. Thus cause produces its effect, which 
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ON CYCLES 


i heir chelas’ lives. All such sublime knowledge is lost to the world 

of to-day, and counterfeits which are mere superstition have become 
rife, for example astrology. 


■there are National cycles, and their study lies at the base of 
occult history. These who know the cycles working in the histories 
of different peoples are able to say how one land is on the eve of such 
and such a catastrophe, or a second is threatened with some cataclysm, 
or a third is passing from subjugation to power, or a fourth is falling 
into slavery. Thus, we have heard of the cycle of India’s coming 
emergence to world -service ; not through her political emancipation 
will this rise to eminence take place, for her millions may still be the 
slaves of ignorance, superstition and even political chicanery, though 
every Britisher may have left her shores. The spiritual renaissance 
is reported to be due, and in that India’s chief enemies are not 
foreigners and aliens, but some of her own sons and daughters who 
in the name of religion perpetuate superstition, in the name of liberty 
act licentiously, in the name of patriotism indulge in pride, and in the 
name of progress fall prey to social and other anarchy. When some 
at least of her children betake themselves to the study of the Holy 
Lore of her Living Rishees purifying their characters and ennobling 
their conduct, they will learn that India’s path to glory is not through 
mere political action but through self-conquest, conquest of the lower 
and internal self by the Higher and Divine. That is India’s Path to 


Occultus. 
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THE PATH. 


r T ci-a-tri a wanderer in more than one sense, travels over 
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“ To kno w the universe &s a> road 

as many roads — for travelling souls. 
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The symbol of tbe Path has been used from time immemorial 

to suggest the never-ceasing, ever-progressing pageant of Li e. very 
expression of Life, from the soul of an atom to the Soul of a Sage 
appears to be slowly wending its way upon a road, the beginning and 
the end of which lie shrouded in darkness and mystery. 


Many of these souls are being propelled along the Path of Evolu- 
tion by the force of natural impulse, while other souls eneigise them- 
selves. Some are blindly stumbling along the Path of Existence, 
while others are slowly and deliberately climbing the Path of Life. 
Some few Souls, having reached the summit of the weary road that 
“ winds uphill all the way, yes to the very end,” stand hesitant at 
the crossroad where the Path of Life divides. To the left a broad 
smooth highway stretches out, leading to liberation from all the woes 
of flesh ; to the right a rugged, stony course, leading to renunciation 

of self for the sake of others. 


The Path which the un-self-conscious souls are travelling lies 
far behind us ; the Path of Initiation into the mysteries of Being lies 
far ahead. But the other roads lie at our very feet. Which shall 
we choose to travel ? Shall we continue our stumbling way along 
the Path of Existence, caring little whence we have come or whither 
we are tending, or shal we boldly enter the Path of Life, armed with 
determination, humility and fortitude ? 

The old Chinese philosopher Kwang-Tze said of these two Paths : 
“ There is the Tao (or Way) of Heaven, and there is the Tao of Man. 
These two are far apart and should be distinguished from each other.” 


The Path which so many of us seem content to travel is that in 
which the sensations and the feelings are allowed to dominate the life. 
But these are not the qualities which distinguish as men, for we 
share them in common with the brute. The line of distinction is 
marked by will, creative imagination, discrimination and the desire 
for altruistic service, and these powers must be exercised if we would 
assert our humanity and assume our divinity. 






the Hindu Brahman and the Egyptian Nout, and the philosophy of 
Pythagoras but a cadent echo of the voice of ancient Aryavarta. 
Socrates, meditating upon the import of these words, realized the 
divinity of his own nature and pointed the way of realization to other 
men. Plato and Plutarch hearkened and learned the nature of the 




Soul. We too must listen if we would iathom the depths of our own 


divine nature, for as Manu says : “ Of all the duties, the principal 

one is to acquire the knowledge of the Supreme Soul ; it is the first 


of all sciences, for it alone confers on man immortality. 


T he Path which leads to the “ knowledge of the Supreme Soul 


has been called by many names, and the way to reach the goal lias 
been variously described. To each temperament one particular 
road seems most desirable, whether it be devotion, knowledge or 
self-sacrificing labour. But in the ancient Shu-King it is said that 
“ We come by many branching roads and devious ways to the under- 


standing of wisdom. I perceive that the forest trees are of many 


sorts and sizes, and those which bear fruit do not put it all forth upon 
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Only the cramped and limited soul narrows 
ran .ore of its own vision. The Path of Filial 


the world within the range ol its own vision. 


Duty, outlined by Confucius, is one of the many roads that leads to 
wisdom * the Path of Virtue and Purity so highly esteemed by Lao- 


Tsu is another. We mav choose between the several Paths described 


by Krishna in the Bhagavad-Gita , or we may tune tJae scale ol our 
spiritual endeavours to" the Buddhistic octave of right seeing, right 
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right concentrating and right 


We mav turn, hy 
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uamexital affinity, to the poets, the 


philosophers or the moral instructors or 
spiritual guidance *, we may look touard 
or the chambers of the West ” for the P 


ctors of the race in our search for 


the 4 4 bloom of the East 


for the 


But when our journeys are hnisnei 
discover that the Path exists ivi 


ne ratn wmcn seems our own. 
we return whence we smarted to 


none other— are the " way, the truth and the life. 

The Path of Life is one in which every thought, word and deed 
is generated by the Pure Self within ; therefore it is called the Path 
of Purity When the flame of Pure Motive is applied to every action, 
the lower, instinctual self feels the pain of the burning and the Path 


of Woe. begins. But the 
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r I D. Bedford's name is widely known in English literary circles as well 
* il' too+Tv larger world of newspaper and magazine leadeis. It is not so 
asm the y g practised architecture for several years before he began 

nrS^Son in 1906. With his first novel published in 1911, TU 
SZkev Puzzle have been much discussed. His thoughtful and uplifting articles 

are now among the most notable contributions to those first class newspapers 
which have lately turned their attention to the better and finer things of life m 

response to popular demand. 

Mr. Beresford has kindly undertaken to write for our pages every month 
on some phase of the thinking and creative life of Great Britain. Once a Master 
wrote about the Theosophical Movement that “ There is more of this move- 
ment than you have yet had an inkling of.” Students of Theosophy are apt 
to fall into the old rut of special claims for revealed books and exclusive prophets. 
“ Neither Jesus nor H.P.B. lived and died that a book or books should be swal- 
lowed wholesale, nor even that men should become disciples, but that all men 
should become brothers,” said Bobert Crosbie, himself a fine and discriminating 
student and server of the grand philosophy of Theosophy. One of the aims of 
The Ar yan Path is to indicate the influence of Theosophy in the world at large- 
in literature, in drama, in social movements, in scientific advance, in religious 
changes, etc. Therefore we have arranged to notice the work, however unper- 
ceived or unrecognized, which is proceeding in various lands and which is Theoso- 
phical in spirit and in power. Our readers’ co-operation in this department is 

cordially invited. — E ds.] 


The life of a nation rarely finds a true expression in its contem- 
porary literature. The man of letters, if he be an artist, is apt to 
detach himself from his period. He may be a generation or more 
ahead of it in thought, or he may find an escape from all that irks 
him in the manners and customs of his own time by an idealization 
of the past. There have been notable exceptions. Charles 
ardent portrayal of his own world was just sufficiently ahead of cur- 
rent thought to anticipate and encourage that general movement 
towards a greater charity and wider humanity that was characteristic 
of the latter half of the nineteenth century. But if the artist is 

frequently a pungent, even an angry critic of his own times, his work 
is seldom representative 








secret movement of the nation’s 
spirit which either moves towards its essential development, or plunges 
it temporarily into a state of apparent retrogression. 

Wherefore in this brief initial survey of. current Literature and 
Art in England I must necessarily touch upon much that however 

, u . . . j , , ^ the contemporary movement 

of Enghsh thought as were ,1 ’ ' ’ * — - 

first beginnings of Puritanism 

be well in the first 

the essential development that is actually 

cate this very briefly because it does not properly come within my 

is necessary here if only as a criterion. 

As I see the broad influences of present day thought, still moving 
1 he most part beneath the surface of literary, pohtickl and social 
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life, it is tending with increasing impetus to free itself from the 
materialism that first began to get a hold on the public as far back 
as the eighteen-sixties, reached its climax towards the close of the 
century and since then has been gradually merging into a new phase. 
That this phase will be one of great spiritual development. I can have 
nopossi e oubt. In the Spring of last year, I wrote three articles 
for the aity Express , dealing with my views on the future of 
religion, and the enormous response that I received indicated beyond 
any question the existence of a great body of people of all degrees (I 
had two letters from one of our prisons), most of them eager for a 

gospe that shall o\ erride their small dissensions of sectarian creeds 

and the dogmatisms of an out- worn 'theolo^v. 

©^ 

_ Returning now to current literature, I find tlie most significant 
indications of tlie broad movement I bave ind icated, less in fiction 
and the drama than in science. It is, indeed, a rather serious fact 
that our four most prominent writers at the present day are all 
materialists, although three of them, at least, are moralists of a high 
order, and two idealists in the van of social reform. I will take each 

A . 1 , ■% a « ^ 


itself from the 


i three articles 
the future of 


of them in turn with particular reference to their most recently 
published work. 

Bernard Shaw, who has in my opinion the finest intelligence 
and the most cultivated gift of expression of any living English writer, 
has produced a new play recently The Apple Cart. Its satire 
is chiefly directed against political and diplomatic methods, 
and though approving the point and tendency of that satire, I miss 
the indications I found in Back to Methuselah and Saint J oan. 
In both these plays there was the faint stir of a religious motive though 
it were but the hint of a brilliant mind handling with a faint new 
bewilderment the presentations that it had hitherto regarded as the 
only reality. Whether that mood of wonder will return in his future 


work it is impossible to say. He is a man of over seventy and un- 
usually clear-sighted as he is, has reached an age that dreads the 
cataclysm of any radical change of thought. 

II G. Wells’ latest production was the scenario for a screen-play 
The King who was a King. The theme is, in effect, that developed 
in the latter chapters of “ The World Set Free ’’—the movement 
towards a world-neace and universal understanding. He is a great 


wax is. 


sacrilege. He is, also, an i 


humanist and all war is, to him, a sacrilege, ne is, aiso, an lueaubw 
looking continually forward into a future in which all social life shall 
be ordered and orderly, to a reign of universal justice, freedom and 
brotherly love obtaining among all the peoples of the world. It is a 
vreat and worthy ideal and he does much good by preaching it, but 


js the means by which such an Utopia may be attai 
orshipper of machinery and his mind is obscured by 


„,.,w.ilio opinions that distinguished the materialistic climax I spoke 
of as coming at the end of the nineteenth century. Hu habrt of 
thought has never tended towards mysticism. 

John Galsworthy has rnlMduA nothing of first importance 


since he brought his Forsyte Saga to a conclusion with Swan So e , 
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which with “ The White 
included in a single volume with the ^ 
worthy is, also, a humanist but this 
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of his exhibits him 


as 


he does it — without comment. It has not for instance, any evmcnce 
of thereaching out for other yah.es that I found m some of Ins earlier 
books most notably Fratenaty. He has, almost uilfu y, s uit his 
eyf to man’s relation to eternity. His people are pilgrims only upon 
thJearth, conceded upon the deliberate assumption that ah experience 
knowledge and progress end with physical death. 
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Arnold 
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that I read only the first three chapters. In his later ooo ^s he has 

_ . . . 1 *r_* j_h „ K4U aimless TP.vAllmcr in 


ievotea mmseu tu — — — 

Us descriptions of the manner in which men and women may enjoy 
^eat wealth by merely spending it, a theme that has no interest for 


me. 


Among other works of fiction that have attracted my attention 
this year, I should give pride of place to Mr. J ohn Cowper Powys’s 
Wolf Solent. It is a very long book and has no ‘ * plot ” in the accepted 
sense. Furthermore since it is written without the least regard for 
the conventions of civilized morality , it may tend to shock those w ho 
guide their lives solely by a consensus of public opinions. But 
Mr. Powys is before all concerned with essentials rather than with 
appearances. Wolf Solent’s mysticism is of the pagan order. He 
seeks identity with the lower kingdoms of nature — a tree, a flower, the 
moods of earth — and fails to achieve any sort of unity w: 






Nevertheless he is truly a pilgrim soul and is aware of it at least to the 
extent that Mr. Powys is himself conscious of his relation to all life, 
and it is a relief to find even such an awareness as this in a work of 

. Powys writes with great power and insight, and this 
hook of his is dignified by its complete sincerity. 

I have said that I have found more impressive evidence of the 
movement of thought in recent science than in fiction and the drama, 
and my comments on recent literature would be incomplete without 
a reference to A. S. Eddington’s S warthmore Lecture, entitled ‘ ‘ Science 

on is the Plumian Pro- 
of our most brilliant 
clarity for a scientist 
and has done more than any other man in England to render Einstein’s 
theory of Relativity if not altogether intelligible to the layman, at 

of the universe. 

its now inseparable companion atomic 
physics has done more in the last ten years to smash the old material - 
ism of the nineties, than all preachers. Experiments into the 
constitution of matter aided by mathematical theorems have been 
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Professor E ddingt o n 
constituent of matter 



the 



the 



might turn out to be not what we commonly 

as matter but consciousness — a truly 
for science. 

In his book on Science and the Unseen World, he is more tentative 

in his approach. He is obviously a man of deep sincerity, a Quaker 

by re igmn, and he has been careful to avoid the very appearance of a 

hasty generalization. I will, however, quote a paiage that has an 

effect o summary and goes very near to the essence of mysticism. 
He writes : 

We have to Imila the spiritual world out of symbols taken from our own 
personality, as we build the scientific world out of the symbols of the mathe- 
matician.. I think therefore we are not wrong in embodying the significance 
of the spiritual world to ourselves in the feeling of a personal relationship, for 

oui woe appioach to it is bound up with those aspects of consciousness in 
which personality is centred. 

Another writer on these subjects of astronomy and atomic 
physics whose work is intelligible to the average man and woman, is 
Sir James Jeans. His recent book The Universe Around Us is 
immensely stimulating to the imagination and I have found in my 
own case that modern books of this kind serve an admirable purpose 
in relieving the mind from the pressure of common life and giving to 
it new and important values. Sir James Jeans does not come so near 
the heart of existence as Professor Eddington, but he has none of the 
pessimistic materialism that characterized such earlier exponents of 
science as Ernst Haeckel and his like. He concludes his book with 
the statement : “ The main message of astronomy is one of hope 
to the race and of responsibility to the individual” — and the phrase 
I have put in italics should be a fundamental principle of all true 
religions. 




Except for a reference for Shaw's play The Apple Cart , I 

nothing of the drama in this article. Indeed, the London stage has 

come so deeply under the influence of various business exploiters that 

it has made hardly any advance in the past few years. There have 

been a few experiments with Strindberg, the Swedish dramatist, 

but neither in his plays nor in his books did Strindberg ever lift his 

eyes to the horizon. He could see intensely anything that came very 

near to him, but he could not relate it to the stream of life. The one, 

fine exception to the long list of comedies and musical plays that 

occupy the London theatres is provided by that highly successful 

~ He has given us 




piece Journey's End , the work of Mr. R. C. Sherriff, 
a view of a few lives during a few days in the Great War, and as 

done it with genius. The scene throughout the three acts is a dug- 
out in one of the British front lines in France just before a 
attack, and there is no woman character in the play. But w at 
Sherriff has done is to enter into the lives of the half-a-dozen so 
men he sets before us and to record their speech and action wi a 
naturalness that we almost forget to recognize as fine ar . ove 
all, he has given us a picture of the horrors and brutality o war 
will serve as an admirable object lesson to any of the younger gener 
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tion who may manifest a tendency to react towards the old roman- 
ticizing and glorification of the murder of our fellow-men. Eric 
Remarque’s book All Quiet on the Western Front serves the same 
purpose, but Journey's End makes the stronger appeal to the 

sensibilities. 


J. D. Beresford. 


FROM PARIS. 

[ Mile- M. Dugard is the well-known translator into beautiful French 
of the works of Emerson, and the author of original books too numerous to 
mention. As a teacher, she had a long career at the Lycee Moliere, Paris, where 
she moulded the minds of hundreds of her countrywomen. Her friends know 
her as a rare soul who sincerely endeavours to practise not only what she 
preaches but what she admires in the teachings of others. A protestant against 
cant and hypocrisy, she possesses a mind that not only tolerates but appreciates, 
and though old in body she is young in outlook, one of those to whom she refers 
as “youth testified by freshness or vigour of spirit.” We are glad we have 
secured the co-operation of this active recluse, busy in the service of others 
and detached for the contemplation of events and ideas. — Eds. ] 


To give actually a sketch of the intellectual life of France is far 
from being easy. This difficulty, however, is not to be deplored since it 
proves how vain are the prophecies which predict the end of our 
mental activity. To listen to some pessimists, one would imagine 
that for occidental Europeans the age of literature and philosophy 
is almost at an end. The day is at hand when, exclusively occupied 
with problems of material comfort or of social convenience, they will 
give up this high culture, these works of thought, which were once 
their glory, but which the pressure of economic necessity has turned 
into a luxury out of reach. On the contrary, we find in France such 
a literary efforesence, such an intellectual product abundant in all 
varieties and directions of the mind — logical reason, intuition, ex- 
perience that the embarrassment is to get a general view, or to 
choose the most characteristic works. 
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Amidst (ho present, multitude of works, which are those that 



guidance of 


raise (ho mind, and give inspiration 

human it \ l In the philosophical and religious line (the only line that 

wo shall consider now), although M. Benda wrote lately a denuncia- 
tor hoo ' on /tv End oj die Eternal, the number of works showing 


ro\ i\al ot inteiest in mora l and spiritual problems is almost incredible. 


f 


and unnoisal interest to-day on the subject of GIod,” the editors 
mat o an appeal to representatives of Catholicism, Protestantism, 

Judaism. and to laymen for their ideas, and some of the answers 


received open “ infinite perspectives. 


* 4 






r the title 




of Men, M. Boegner, a minister of the Reformed 
Church, has published with such headings as “ Torment of God,” 

the World of Gods, etc., a series of lectures where he explains clearlv 
for all the fundamental problem, of life and destiny. 7 

vi * t l * * ml mi w ^ ^ _ w 






wishes to offer a biography of Christ “reconstructed in the light of 
scientific spiritism, metaphysics and ethics of the twentieth 
century.” This biography, ho says, is for the Oriental World as well 
as for the Occidental, Jesus being the Prophet who unites East and 
West, teaching the one to know Truth by contemplation, and the other 
to realize contemplation through action, to prevent the contemplative 
mind losing itself in empty dreams. We cannot leave this group of 
books without saying that in a work entitled On Protestantism, the 
well-known pastor Wilfred Monod has also treated the 
questions of religious life, i.e., the spirituality in the human soul, ir 
the Bible, and in the Church, and the emergence of a catholic spiri 
tuality through the Eternal Protestantism. 



Those who take more interest in the practical than in the specu- 
lative, will find in the last book of J. de Mestral-Combremont, A 
Great Servant : Jean Frederic Oberlin, the example of an activity 
which, inspired by the Gospel, succeeded in transforming a region 
of miserable villages into “a corner of Heaven.” France-Nohain 
has given an Art of Living from another standpoint. For him, the 
art of living “ is to strive to beautify our own life and that of our 

fellow creatures to have lived in such a way that people 

sometimes may think of us gently, affectionately, and feel some regret 
for our disappearance.” This amiable philosophy is far from that of 
an Oberlin who wanted only “ to be a worker with God.” However 
it gives sound and kind counsels which can help those who seem 

unable to leave the beaten road. 

It is not for such as these, but for men who can breathe on 
metaphysical summits that Paul Valery writes. He is one of the 
masters of French thought and language, whose style, a combination 
of that of poet and mathematician, reminds us of Pascal. Under the 
form of a Letter to serve as a preface to the work of L. Ferrero, Leo- 
nardo o del Arte, he has published lately a masterpiece on the relation 
of philosophy and art. He shows the change undergone by the idea 
of Knowledge whose value, once estimated in relation to abstract 
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Truth is now measured according to Power , and that of the idea of 
Beauty, which t - y g. P ^ instantaneous. He points out 

the unconscious, the irrationairuc i ; m / nrt , n , 0 «« 

also a changed estimate m the idea of langu 

which is now minimized by graphics traces or A </ 

bv thills themselves — and by consciousness of the relativity of words 

minds! since they are but imperfect signs or symbols of incommunicable 

Thought. T , 

From these considerations and from their corollaries, P. valery 
concludes that philosophical systems, regarded in the past as monu- 
ments of truth, appear now what they are really— poems or works 
of art which we only consult to find an intellectual exercise or 
pleasure. So there is nothing to prevent us from seeing in Leonardo 
a thinker for whom painting was philosophy. 

M. Dugaud. 


[ From more than one quarter news comes of a new phase in French cul- 
tural expression ; psychism and mysticism arc to the fore, and literary minds 
are reported more and more to be turning in the direction of spirituality^ and 
idealism. Love for oriental contact and eastern atmosphere is expressing itself 
in Paris and other French towns more than ever before, and Indian friends 
report with grateful appreciation the courtesy, friendly feeling and brotherliness 
on the part of the citizens of France for Orientals in general and Indians in 
particular. We have also heard in more than one quarter in France of what 
our esteemed correspondent says in reference to M. Meuniers True Message 
of Jesus , namely that Jesus should be regarded as the prophet who unites East 
and West. But is not this true of all great Seers and Sages ? Does not Buddha 
or Krishna occupy a similar position ? True prophets are not for any one 
class or country- — the greater the teacher the more universal the influence of 
his message, and so we all must watch against the spirit of proselytism entering 
into literature and philosophy by a back door. Against this, we are happy to 
say that in France there is a growing demand for old as well as modern Indian 
books, especially the teachings of Vedanta and Buddhism. France, and Paris 
particularly, can greatly help the spread of the idea of universality in religious 
and spiritual matters. We say to our French friends : the Oita, the Upani- 
shads, the Dhammapada and other Buddhistic canons will unveil the hidden 
u or th and beauty of the Bible, make the Sermon on the Mount itself a practical 
treatise for every day life rather than that which it is for most Christians to-day— 
a beautiful poem which inspires people from time to time. Great thoughts, 
no 61 eas join together the separated units of the race, and there is no power 

— Eds] CCnt f ° r a realization of Brotherhood than that which they generate. 


i ^ MtS 1 v ‘^ v 1 iVioni Ol Tun Am vn Path wo will review not only the new 
iHihhuiVtwwm, but oIno Onvw Attention to old and valued friends on our shelves, 
rhovv Uv> disarih oi book making, hut we are not among those who sense nothing 
but datvger to the mind beeause of the over* product ion of brochures and tomes. 
If to no one else, to t he writers themselves the labour does some good, and inci- 
dentally the pooling tiade One of the noblest* in any community — is benefited, 
hut we do hold most certainly that it is a groat mistake, in the zest of keeping 
almost with the new . to forget or even to neglect the old, trusted and tried 
friends. Oultuw and inspiration come from a few books ; ennoblement of 
character and bestowal ot vision vs tin" privilege also of a few. Great books 
are raw and so low Am a n 1 ’ vru will insert special articles on these from 
time to time. 

I Inis to day one ot the brightest* gems of Asia, The, Tao Teh King is consi- 
dewd, Thow aw very few treatises which quiet the tempestuous mind and the 
troubled ht'art* and enable the eyes to picroo the veil of appearances as these 

sayutg s cl litW) Tzu, 

K. E, Sp tight of the Osmania University of Hyderabad, having 
lived for long years in Japan and having perceived the effect, direct and indirect, 
of the philosophy of the Tao on its followers, writes a very interesting paper 
which wo print below* Next month wo will publish from his pen an article 
entitled *' Religious Tendency in Japan.” — Eds.] 



THE TAO TEH KING. 

Human thought may be roughly divided by a line 
by conscious practical activity. This side of it we have the experienced 
tind equated ; beyond lie the vast and unadventured regions. The 
advance of knowledge has or seems to have moved this dividing line 



arising 



forward ; that is a problem of metaphysics. 

Pe- ex p orience have everywhere a similarity of conclusion and 

conviction ; like all other fruit of definite knowledge they seem shrun- 
ken and aged as soon as a breath of air blows over the barrier from the 

° - ■" ^ from that 




region of the unknown. . _ 

*«.ia b av0 a t 80 their resemblances : Lao Tzu, Gautama Buddha 

Galilee, as Jalaluddin Rumi, Kabir, Jakob 

sailing via out from the finite to the limitless, from complacence to 
i* v i* i * I* i • i’. , i fn wicrlrvin frfiTn the real 





dissatisfaction, from 
>f tho mind to the universe of the soul. 

■m 

rue Theosophy, being their 

Ami the teaching of all these great men has 
ion through the ages. The meaning and 
have been constantly rejected by tue ' 
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Yoea makes of its true disciples good, healthy and happy men, 
even as Shelley claims goodness, health and happiness or the true 
noet It is not mere submersion m the unconscious. all these 

Egs it is profoundly true that their mysticism is not mystery, but 

mystery unveiled. 

The teaching of this old philosopher to whom we attribute the 
Tao Teh King is only a philosophy in the sense that th e fragments 

of Early Greek thinkers are philosophies, a residue o much experi- 
ence and more debate. But it is also a penetrating psychology , with 
human character in a cosmic setting, a precious and stimulating ethic, 
and a moving interpretation of the interrelation of humanity and 
the world of infinity. No such body of teaching so true, so compre- 
hensive, has ever been propounded in so few words, except the Gospel 

of Jesus Christ. 

Tao is one of those clusters of remarkably terse and impressive 
sayings which seem to come from something deeper than an individua- 
lity ; they embody the essence of the wisdom of a race or an age. They 
have only been heard among the older peoples, and Asia has been the 
birthplace of most of them. They are not encumbered with the 
restless comment of Western self-consciousness ; all that is in the East 
is winnowed in endless talk ; what we have is the harvest of golden 
grain, which never loses its lustre, its appeal to the unappeasable 
longings of the human heart. 

What then is Tao ? 

It is generally spoken of as the Path, but it is even more truly 
the Passing. The old book deals with it in the way of all mystics. It 
is something which cannot be uttered, only suggested by words. And 
thus it is of the nature of all great poetry, where the meaning is partly 
revealed, partly elusive. 

It is unfathomable, inpalpable, and the source of all truth. Its 

vagueness conceals form, and it was before all creation. Life depends 

on it, and it nourishes everything in the world. It is the undefinable 

which is behind personality, that which draws men and delights 
them in one another. 

It is the great invisible from which all visible things arise, the 

-C 1 * _ 1 11 "f . „ O 7 


great silence from which all sound is born. It is 
which all the shadows we call life are set in play 
change, all unfolding of what is perfect. It is beb 


unfolding of what is perfect. It is b< 
1 overcoming of might without striving 


the light against 

It is behind all 
ad all might, and 


every summarization of human conduct k reia ? ve ^ 
ce.es of that thought 

developments of metaphysical thought P 0 f Wh EaS and wifSo 

but if there is any being in the world who 
his feet firmly planted on the earth it, k +.v, a 
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For me, Tao is an aspect of life not merely Chinese, but human, 
which is the great mark of Chinese life. It is a phase of humanity 
which works for salvation, by creation and by resignation, 
immersion in the world-process. It is a perpetual redirection of 
energy , one of the world’s everlasting fountains of encouragement and 
revaluation of familiar things, — an organon by which the mortality 
of such things is transcended. 

From long residence among a Buddhist people I know 

tenderness is added to strength by the suppression of self-assertion, 
a suppression which is a step towards Nirvana. With this knowledge 
I see more, much more, in Tao than the merely negative. The senses, 
it has been said, are to the Taoist doors leading out into the Universe. 
A Chinese poem of seventeen centuries ago says : 

My joy is as though. I possessed a Kingdom 
I lose my hair and I go singing ; 

To the four frontiers men join in my refrain. 

And Japanese poetry is one long chain of witness to the rushing forth of 
the soul to “ mingle with the colour and tones of the 



And the teaching of Lao Tzu has had a profound influence upon 
Japanese character. All Japanese students are grounded in the 
teaching of the men they call Roshi, Koshi and Moshi, that is Lao 
Tzu, Confucius and Mencius — and over and over again, as I read 
the Tao Teh Kong, I am struck by sentences which seem brilliant 
condensations in words of ordinary phases of life in Japan,— such 
thing as these : 

1. To know, but to be as not knowing, is the height of wisdom. 

2. To the good I would be good ; to the not good I would also be good, 
in order to make them good. 

3. He who knows how to shut needs no bolts — yet you cannot open. 

4. When warriors join in battle, he who has pity conquers. 

5. Those whom Heaven would save it fences round with gentleness. 

6. I have three precious things which I hold fast and prize, — gentleness, 
frugality and humility. 

7. Temper your sharpness, disentangle your ideas, moderate your bril- 
liance, and live in harmony with your age. 

8. He who has been the means of the death of many people should mourn 
over them with bitter tears. 

9. Tao gives to all good men without distinction. 

10. The further one goes away the less he knows. 

11. One may be transparent on all sides and yet be unknown. 

12. Silent teaching, passive usefulness, — few in the world attain to this. 

Here are a dozen pearls which are surely unsurpassed in our 
Western literature of morals. Everyone of them I have foun 
embedded in Japanese life and character, not here and there, but as a 
matter of daily occurrence. Some of these ideals are, of course, o en 
only suggested from afar or expressed by people who love to pose. 
But all of them are integral parts of the ethic or the faith of Japan, 
and every one of them brings back to me the memory of defim e m 

I remember, for instance, the naval commander wit w om 
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I spent the summer vacation at the hot springs on the slope of the 
extinct volcano Myoko San, and who had practically turned into a 
Buddhist priest. He had killed two Germans at Tsingtau their 
heads were off before they knew they were in danger. But he sorrowed, 
and it worked upon his mind, and he spent much time m prayer. He 
had three bonny little children, a girl and two boys. On his way 
home to Kyoto, the elder boy was taken ill and died. He wrote me to 
say it was his punishment for having taken life, and I felt his fear. Two 
months later came another funeral card, with a brief and poignant 
message : He too has gone. 

Japanese literature also is full of the thoughts of Tao. And 
one of the many strange parallels between Japan and England is 
illustrated by the fact that there is far more of Tao in English Litera- 
ture than has ever been translated from Chinese, and in quarters 
where we should hardly expect. There are words of Sir Richard 

Steele which are pure Tao : 

It is an inexpressible pleasure to know a little of t-he world, and be of no 
character or significancy in it. 

It is clearly present in sayings of John Keats, which, as utterance 
of his normal convictions, throw a new light on his poetry : his sensuous 
delight would seem to have a definite principle behind : 

Let us open our leaves like a flower, and be passive and receptive. 

The only way to strengthen one’s intellect is to make up one’s mind about 
nothing. 

And Emerson, as a student saturated with Eastern thought, is 
constantly showing facets of Tao. It is Emerson, too, who has given 
a constructive aspect to Tao, by relating it, though not perhaps with 
full consciousness of what he was doing 5 with salient convictions of 
Indian thought : 

It is a secret which every intellectual man quickly leams, that, beyond the 
energy of his possessed and conscious intellect, he is capable of a new energy 
by abandonment to the nature of things .... then he is caught up into the life of 
the Universe ; his speech is thunder, his thought is law. 

With the gradual approximation to Eastern standards which is 
now in progress we find more and more evidence of the survival of the 
spirit of Tao. Passages are appearing on all sides in English Litera- 
ture which cannot be understood without the comment of this old 
book. For example, Mr. T. S. Eliot’s assertions in The Sacred Wood 
that art is not the expression of personality but a continual extinction 
of personality. In the light of Tao such passages come to have clear 
meaning, and as definite applications they in turn illuminate the 
theory of Tao. It is hard for us to conceive of any work of art that is 
not an expression of the personality of the artist, indeed, that is just 
what we demand of the artist. But there is a sense in which things 
renounce their characteristic qualities to become or suggest something 
on a higher plane. By gradually losing its personality, we may say! 
a block of stone becomes the most exquisite dream of marble foliage, ' 
mingling with the invading sunlight and the shy rays of the morn in 
a cease ess music of ever-changing fojm around the resting nlace of a 
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well-beloved queen. And i 


subdue our deliaht n * * not the insistent Personality which 
subdues our delight in all verse to which we cannot ai™ 5 



we cannot give the name of 

the heart of T^°+l^* 0n °r ^ osm * c Flow, which some regard as 
momentous as the morp viaiKm • ui m P e * sist an d are yet as 

character, the transmutation of lif ^ a + ia .p e ' ? shaping of Chinese 
I ppnina nnp’« tloQ 0± , fe mto forms of art, the insistence on 

it-Se aivinvoK n ~T reSe 7 mg ° ne ’ S for ground, as Nietzsche puts 

immenselv orpJt ft ° C ° erS> anc ^ P rac tice of jujitsu — are all 

of dust or as thp ■ great as the latent power of a handful 

of dust or as the smile of a little child may be 

Tao involves a charity without bounds, a new vision of oneself 

and ones place m the world, sanction to many of our illusions, especi- 

ally o ose which make for happy social re lations, and the recognition 

that we ourselves often form an unnecessary barrier between yester- 
day and to-morrow. J 


Ta,o warns us against becoming static and so regarding the past 
as static. We have to live in the present flow, to realize that the past 
was a stream of life, not rocks in a dry river bed, and that we have 
about us the same stream of life, of which the beauty and the excel- 
lencies and the possibilities are waiting to be recognised, aching } witha 
a meaning for us, as .Rabindranath expresses it. This truth has imme- 
diate bearing on all our life, and should be made the central principle 
of all arts, doing away with all slavish imitation, all meaningless 
surrender to convention. Tao would not be Tao did it encourage us 
to set more store on the past than on the present, to condemn our- 
selves by disowning our age and its ideals. 

It may not cause us to change our life, but it gives us a feeling 
that this life and the way we live it are not all ; we recognise that we 
are playing a part in some more than human ritual, whose meaning 
and value are beyond our comprehension, and whose end beyond our 
shaping. 

E. E. Speight. 


TU FU l . 




as a 





[ Dr. Lionel Giles, the learned Orientalist, who is Deputy Keeper of 

Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts at the British Museum, is^ e m ve y 

is familiar to the student of Chinese litera- 
ture as the author of The Sayings of Lao Tzu , Musing s of Chinese 
The Sayings of Confucius , Taoist Teachings, etc. We 
publishing this review article from his pen. Eds.] 
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had any poetry at all, or at any rate poetry possessing a 





»Tu Fu : The Autobiography of a Chinese Poet. . . ?. .Arrangedfro 
"Tt.o«o 1 q +^ Utt /.Tnnathan Cape, Lionaon, 
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Translated by Florence Ayscou 
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human appeal. Now the names of Li Po and Po Chli-i and T’ ao 
Yuan-ming are rapidy becorning as familiar as tliosc oi JTaiiz or foadi 

or Omar Khayyam. But Tu Fu, the greatest of all in the estimation 

of his countrymen, has remained comparatively unknown to us 
owing to : le lack of a translator with sufficient courage to attack 
the undoubted difficulties of his verse. He lived through one of the 
most disastrous periods of Chinese history— the terrible rebellion of 
An Lu-shan, which broke out in a.d. 755 and laid waste the most 
flourishing provinces of the Empire. The scenes of desolation which 
the poet witnessed at that time, and the sufferings which he and his 
family had to endure, left an indelible mark on his mind. 

If ever a poet laid bare the secrets of his heart, it was Tu Fu. 
His poems are poured forth on every occasion, chronicling all the 
hopes and fears and varying moods that elevate or depress his sen- 
sitive spirit. Even the allusiveness of his style cannot disguise the 
essential candour and simplicity of the man, and Mrs. Ayscough is 
right in regarding his poems as constituting a veritable autobiography. 
There can be few such records of a poet’s life. Wordsworth gave 
us something of the sort in his “ Prelude,” but that was a retrospect 
tinged with a sentimental haze, whereas Tu Fu has composed a sort 
of intimate poetical diary recording the thoughts and emotions evoked 
from day to day by the most trivial incidents as well as the most 
momentous events. Nothing is too homely for his muse : he does 
not think of poetry as something aloof and sublime to be employed 
only on great romantic themes, but as a golden thread closely inter- 
woven in the texture of human life. It is this sympathetic human 

quality which invests his writings with such charm, even when they 
are read in a translation. 


Many other qualities, of course, are lost. We miss the rhythm, 

the tonal effects, the masterly conciseness, the exquisite diction. 

Even the rhyme has had to go and perhaps it is better sacrificed. 

Generally speaking a semi-rhythmical prose forms a more satis- 

actory me ium for translated Chinese poetry than the rather artificial 

verse- renderings which used to be in fashion. But Mrs. Ayscough 

is sometimes seized with a strange passion for terseness which results 
m passages like this : 

Not sleeping, fancy hear gold keys in locks • 

Because wind, think of jade bridle-ornaments. 

This is literalism run mad. Because the Chinese use no 
andfew prepos. tom, it does not Mow that the practices 

grotesque. 8en °" Sly ° bsC ® e tie « border on the 
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Tu Fu is much too difficult an author to be tackled single-handed 
by one who has no serious claim to be regarded as a sinologist. The 
present translation seems to have been made in the time honoured 
fashion, that is to say, more or less from the dictation of a Chinese 
hsien sheng or teacher, whose name might well have appeared on the 
title-page. Such a method has its advantages, but also its dangers ; 
and those who have any first-hand acquaintance with Chinese poetry 
will not be surprised to learn that the book is strewn with mistrans- 
lations. I shall only have room to mention two : P. 77. “ Strong 

soldiers thought Hu Barbarians annihilated ; Commanding General 
was revered as were the Three Chief Ministers of State.” The true 
meaning is very different. What the poet wishes to drive home is 
the contrast between the discipline of former days and the anarchy 
that followed An Lu-chan’s rebellion 


Then, our fiery warriors thought only of exterminating the Hu 

And our Commander-in-chief looked with respect to the Civil Ministers of 

State. 


P. 213. The year-title Chib Te does not mean “ Arrival of 
Virtue” but “ Perfect Virtue.” Such mistakes are those of a mere 
beginner in Chinese. 

Despite its defects however this book is interesting in tbat it 
breaks new ground and may be useful to students if it induces them to 
turn up the original. A second volume is promised which will com- 
plete the story of Tu Fu's life and give a further selection from his 

poems. 

Lionel Giles. 
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Mysteries of the Said. By Richard Muller Freieneels. Translated By 
UKRNA un Mtat.t.- (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London. Price 12s. W.) 

Herr Richard Muller Freienfels, who is well known for 
and metaphysical teachings, deals with the subjec o y 

Soul” from a new angle and elucidates it as far as possible from ^ 
of knowledge. At the outset he warns us not to expect any < Droblems 
emotional results produced by the pseudo-occu is s, “ , _ davlife The 

of the Soul and KeUgion from the eX amiM.t.on of 

very brief mention of the ideas of Eastern philosophers or psychologists. 

From an historical survey of the view p ^ view that soul is 
conscientialists, the author gradually lea p „ « g j f or us is 

, wotioa G.nrl consciousness. ooul 








JULUCU Ulllg link uuuuwi* . r 

but a happening a continuity of activi y 0 . 

In contradistinction to the view of such P^ophera as 

Schopenhauer, who held that the Soul was essen la y could never be 

onsciouaness — movements at the trill ml defimte eeuaatog .of ^ 

dy and consciousness are the effect of a thir 1 y _uj n to the ancient 

is doctrine. Dr. Freienfels expresses a philosophical view aK." r ^ a ^ 

^ h^Sl.°^tSf4 7 5 r^nTaXT^'^ *• 

thfi SouL but confers on it %n infinity. 
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. • votinn of the Soul does not do any justice to 

His account of the Amencaru J, . his inferences of the psychology 0 f 

Americans. His survey, h ^ er i C anism) is onlv partial and therefore 


the civilization (which he names as 


incomplete. injustice to Theosophy when he 

Herr Freienfels does indeed a Movemen t. Theosophy is 

regards it as purely or typica y , impulse was given, it belongs to 

no country, but to say S P : “ It reconciles 

religions. Madame H. . y , human garments, and shows the 

root of each to be identical with that of every other • gr eat rehgion ^ ^Voh 1 

p. XX). Theosophy, the accumulated wisdom of the a , scientific f 

checked, verified and tested by countless generations of beeis, is scientific tor 

it shows that Nature is not a concourse of atoms but that everything ,s orderly 
and works under Law. 

Herr Freienfels concludes with the hope for a new 
arise out of Christianity just as it did out of Judaism, which will not in false 
piety burden itself with the past,” but which will adapt itself to the cultural 
situation of the present”— a religion or religions which will develop from the 
c< psychical constellation of the present day. ’ 

The Mysteries of the Soul will command a sincere appreciation from every 
reader, including those who dissent most emphatically from some of its 
conclusions. 

Ph. D. 


The Hithte Empire. By John Gaesxang, M.A., B.Litt., D. Sc., Rankin, 
Professor of the Methods and Practice of Archaeology in the University of Liver- 
pool. (Constable & Company, Ltd., London, Price 25s. net.) 

T ° , the growing amount of knowledge on the Hittite Empire, which has 
nuMkhed^inpfi 0 l°lfi9 S p VG f S1 p Ce J 812 , and on which a number of works have been 

illustrated “he ^ ^mhok ^ S ° der Land ° f the the volume is well 

which our excavators are as vet at hnm « T P !f tlCular § round 1S not one 011 

geography and monuments of Hittite A^ia Minor T V6y ° f the Mstory ’ 

rises the discoveries on sites in W wv, v ^° r and .^ yr,a ’ not only summa- 

and where his efforts were richly rewarded^ i , nt ® rested shlce 1908, 

light on this-to^ modern^ MrtSSSTT 08 W ° rk elsewher e that will throw 
Babylonian and Egyptian courts on terZ of ^3^° ^ ^ 

develops some°^ intoitinemS 0 ^ of Hattie (pronounced Khatti) 


The king 
person, rer 


of divine rulers of an earlier tradition ± iaie ntes m Person, reminiscent 

said to be under four thousand vear<* nlH n a ^ eno , w a ttributed to these records 
pg part in state affairs. Leagues and th* wf en "P r ^ es ^ esses » too, played a lead- 

m days and the Hattie ° f P ° W6r were not unknown 

m ^ a a former enemv. against 
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Assyria, a ormer riend, when it suited him. An important point to be noted 
in the chapteis on tho geographical configuration of Asia Minor is that valleys 
and passes fonn the great highroads between East and West and elsewhere in 
the work. Pro .Garstang comments in more than one place on “ nature’s high 
road between East and West in which the Hittite capital formed for many 
centuries a connecting link.” Certain of the rites are noted as being more 
Orien a an lee r. \\ hile the author, as other eminent archaeologists have 
done, sees the obvious parallelism with the symbolism and ritual of India and the 
similarity to Assyrian art, advantage has not been taken of the connection to 

work cm e exp anations of the monuments which are mostadmirably described. 
This alone, it seems to us, is the weak link in the chain. 

All our W estern archaeologists seek refuge in commonplace account (e.gr., 

as on pages o , 302- o, to cite but two here) of the figures and scenes repeatedly 
shown in Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian and Hittite remains which, linked 
up with ancient Indian treatises and the clues in the Bible, might give much 
deeper significance to the constant use of the Lion, the Eagle, the Bull and the 
human figures standing on the backs of certain of the animals. According 
to symbology set forward as long ago as 1888 by H. P. Blavatsky, the whole 
indication of the relation of man to nature and the history of early mankind 
is to be found in these four figures, also described in Ezekiel and Revelation, 


Much of The Hittite Empire is devoted to the remains beginning with the 
famous Lion-gate of the city wall of Hattusas (the Pteria of Herodotus), which 
mass of masonry discloses as no other monument 44 the power and resource 
of the people whom it has so long survived.” The lions guarding the entrance 
are among the finest products of Hittite art. At Sinjerli, too, was found a 
facade with two life-size and realistic representations of lions of which the learned 
author says : 44 Though 4 provincial work ’ the snarling, defiant realism of these 
lions has never been surpassed in any specimen of Oriental art.” The temple 
dado relief at Bethshan (Syro- Hittite, excavated by the expedition under the 
auspices of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania), with lions treated 
in some respects similar to those at Carchemish, is held to be 44 a veritable link 
between Babylonia and Egypt, indeed between East and TV est. It is in- 
teresting to note that just as the problem of transportation of huge masses has 
furrowed the brow of many an excavator in Egypt,, so too here. Of the great 
altar of stone with a lion crouched on the top, weighing over a ton, and yet on 
a small, grassy plateau in the shadow of the lofty peaks of Soghanlu Bag , 
6 500 feet above the sea, it is said 44 it is a matter of considerable perplexity 
how it wL transported in ancient times over the rugged path to its present 


position.’ ’ 

This and other mysteries will undoubtedly be revealed in time to come 
for, as Prof. Garstang concludes, present indications are admittedly vague and 
incomplete, serving but as guide and stimulus to future research. In the q- 

will find this work as comprehensive and complete as present exoteric research 


allows. 


M. T. 


A Primer of Hinduism . By Professor D. S 
& Co., Ltd. Price Re. 1). 
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sophia as 44 Wisdom-religion or ‘ Divine 
all the world- religions and philoso" 1 "^" 
ever since man became a thinking 


Sarma, M.A. (Macmillan 

Theosophy, or Theo- 

and basis of 
a few elect 





Hence, it naturally follows that a true stu — _ 
of comparative religions. In fact the second of the 
sophical Movement is the serious study of the ancient 
poses of comparison and the selection and the reforr* o 
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also a student 
of the Theo- 




religions for pur- 
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, , , vf at „u p found in all monuments of Holy Writ is exempli- 

the basic truths o' ® . , . f orm 0 f a dialogue between the author and 

fied in this primer w ic simply the essentials of Hinduism, those 

his young daughter It states very becomes ft study o{ TW 

principles whic Vedas the Upanishads, the Ramayana, the Maha- 

bhLteffor'professor Sarma has gone to the spirit of these ancient texts, and 
read behind their symbolism the eternal principles of the Wisdom Religion. 
Professor Sarma shows the true attitude of the philosopher above sectarianism 
Ld dogmatic limitations of creed and nation. To the question ‘ Are the 
Avatars confined to India he answers referring to the famous verses from the 
Gita in the 4th discourse that vt no geographical or chronological limitations 
are indicated. 5 * Thus, in his opinion, Hinduism is not the only wa y to the goal 
of human evolution, and it would be a sin to consider other religions false. All 
are but means to the same end. He writes : “ We look upon the whole world as 
a joint family. We welcome with open arms Muslims, Christians, Jews and 
Parsees as our brethren. We study their scriptures as reverently as our own, 
and bow before their prophets/ 5 What is this if not the liberal and unsectarian 
attitude of a believer in Universal Brotherhood, the very corner-stone of the 
Philosophy of Theosophy ? 

The student of Theosophy will find it interesting and helpful to study this 
“ Primer 5 5 correlating its teachings with those of Theosophy outlined in the 
works of Mme. Biavatsky. 


S. B. 
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SAYINGS 



“ ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers,” 

Hudibras. 




. f r 1 n< ^s and Sayings,” has been borrowed from Samuel Butler, 
quite felicitously v.e think for the purpose we have in view. Each month in 

our pages \m appear short notes on topics of interest to the thoughtful 

read< f , Philosophers by their intuition and contemplation have 

and we wouid wrsh to emulate them in these pages, by bringing to bear some 
of the fruits of intuition and contemplation into the everyday affairs of the 
world. T is can only be done helpfully, in our opinion by having a sure 

“ ,°I de L t ^ J tTOe , meaS A re ° f value what goes on around us. 


That gauge we shall find in the Wisdom 


and by its light and 


j - T 11 J j * ^ ^ 7 ^ J AltlJUV 

inspiration we shall try to examine the different viewpoints, culled from all 
sources, that we shall present before our readers. In this opening number 
however, we give the Prospectus of our Magazine, because it is well to have it 
on permanent record, and it will acquaint our readers with our aims and 
aspirations. The Prospectus is fitly placed at the end, for by the time the 
reader comes to it — if he be a conscientious reader — he will be able to judge 
for himself whether our first number has in some measure, however small, 
approximated to the aims and ideals we have set before us. 


A high-class journal, non -political, and mainly devoted to the dissemi- 
nation of spiritual, idealistic and humanitarian principles, is to be published 
monthly, beginning January 1930. 

Its chief aim is to supply the long- felt need of an unsectarian organ of 
instruction, suggestion and inspiration for all souls, in every land, who are 
seeking for a philosophy of life and conduct, having failed to gain contentment, 
and understanding in the old religions or the new creeds. The mind receives 
but little illumination, nor does the human heart learn to beat to the tune of 
lofty wisdom and compassion from social organization or political legislation. 
Organized effort at changing environment affects but little the inner vision of 
the soul ; the free Briton or the republican American is as much the slave of 
his passions and prejudices as the Indian or the Japanese. Modern science, 
being young, has not yet supplied rules for the health of the Soul ; confining 
itself almost exclusively to matter and form, it is only just beginning to be 
heard on the subject of soul evolution. 


This journal will endeavour to show the Noble Path of the ancient sages 
and their modem heirs, a Way of Life which every soul is capable of treading 
by self-discipline — self-examination, self-control, self- energization. These 

practices require knowledge. Such knowledge exists in many old tomes and 
some new volumes ; it is obscured by the dust of superstition and bigotry, 
and arrogance denies its very existence. The fearless search of this knowledge 
and the resulting conviction of its existence offers a basis for that self-discipline. 
This journal will embody the spirit of courageous seeking by all aspirants and 
put forth the fruits of their convictions, exercises and experiences. 

Wisdom is universal, not the special possession of any chosen people, though 
the expression of it, in manner and degree, has greatly differed in different 
lands and ages ; it is impersonal and is available to any and every dauntless 
seeker after Truth. This seeking is a Way — The Way : that way has been 

> completed the „ 

to be shown that 


trodden by many in the past, and those who completed the journey are known 
as Mighty Souls — Mahati 




las. To-day many are 
old way, and a few among them are trying to tread it 
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, Wo _ nf Li { e W as better known in the distant past ; 
This Wisdom or the Way ox £ India , Persia, Arabia and Greece were 

civiltotfoM Of “ U “d» of ysare Ogo, the Way was ancient. 

® i t 1 ?TT£vn titLen * uHOuS i j_t. * nUJnAon IrnAw n-f f 

influenced 

namtiti w<*» — - 

Wisdom 


the 


Even then. 


SoTE Hidden Way ; £ e . £ ^mes in ancient India. The Sauna 

is Divine (BrahmaA id; J*> „ is t h e same as the Aryahata of the nor- 

Marga of the hoary southern V AT _ _ p1ainT1 ;, r b. the early Christian knew of the 


which is 


knew 

v ^ * , * 

tnem jjuuomo- ----- ^ „ Wav jn the early centuries ot tne western era 
straight Path and the n»™"_ 7' hy a W ord which has been used through 

this knowledge named become famous the world over 

the centuries, tune and aga , H p Blavats ky, the Resus- 

beeause of the reiteration of that Rnowieag > 
eitetor of the Theosophical Movement in 18 1 5. 

citator oi r . £ ikj^ journal m reference to the 

It is very necessary to clear the > posit J ^ caused to its 

word Theosophy, a term deli era e y • ^ cleansing of that noble 

TOrf tom the contammation .t has coutoeted dmmg the^ ^ ^ ^ . , 
notmSted ThMsophical Society. It is to be devoted to the con- 

iSe the thought of the Race. This is the real Theosophy the truths uttered 
by the great seers, sages, poets, writers existing in every nation from modem 
times extending back into the pre-historic past — not the present current misco.. 

ceptions clustered around the name. 

The Abyan Path is the Noble Path of all times. The word Aryan is not 
used in its modem ethnological and anthropological sense. The Aryan Path 
stands for all that is noble in East and West alike, from the ancient times to 
modern days. The name is indicative of the healthy fusion of Eastern and 
Western culture. It stands for the Ancient Way of spiritual development and 
growth in holiness, which is rooted in knowledge, and which can be walked by 
Brahmanas and Mlechchhas, by Muslims and Infidels, by Christians and Heathens, 
by Jews and Gentiles, by Zoroastrians and Durvands. It is the Great Path 
on which men and women of all castes and classes meet in unison, while pre- 
serving their individual qualities and abilities ; it is the Path of Brotherhood, 
not the Brotherhood of one race or nation alone, but of Universal Brotherhood. 
All speak about Brotherhood ; many desire its realization ; & few seek the 
knowledge, which, when acquired, enables them to practise and live this ideal. 
Those few will find in The Aryan Path the practical knowledge of daily living ; 
those many will find it full of ideas which make the realization of Brotherhood 

possible ; but all will find in it ideals and aspirations which enrich life and endow 
the daily struggle with a noble purpose. 

The Aryan Path is dedicated to the Service of Humanity, and its pro- 
moters are energized by the example of the Noble Ones whose deeds, influenced 
by the Spirit of the Great Sacrifice, shine in the secret pages of human annals. 


head of this 


of the Great 
nounce the syllable 


rftl* i t ^ wma%n me vervm 

I All y ^°! T ^hver which- is, in one aspect, the radiating 


fortunate 
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THE 

JNITED LODGE OF THEOSOPHiSTS 

T HE policy of this Lodge is independent devotion to the 

cause of Theosophy, without professing attachment to 
any Theosophical organization. It is loyal to the great 
Founde^ of the Theosophical Movement, but does not concern 
itself with dissensions or differences of individual opinion. 

The work it has on hand and the end it keeps in view are too 
absorbing and too lofty to leave it the time or inclination to take 
part in side issues. That work and that end is the dissemination 
of the Fundamental Principles of the philosophy of Theosophy, 
and the exemplification in practice of those principles, through a 
truer realization of the Self ; a profounder conviction of Universal 
Brotherhood. 

It holds that the unassailable Basis for Union among Theoso- 
phies, wherever and however situated, is cc similarity of aim , pur- 
pose and teaching, /’ and therefore has neither Constitution, By-Laws 
nor Officers, the sole bond between its Associates being that 
basis . And it aims to disseminate this idea among Theosophies 
in the furtherance of Unity. 

It regards as Theosophies all who are engaged in the true 
service of Humanity, without dieinftion of race, creed, sex, 
condition or organization, and 

It welcomes to its association all those who are in accord with 
its declared purposes and who desire to fit. themselves, by eudy 
and otherwise, to be the better able to help and teach others. 

“ The true Theosophift belongs to no cult 
or sect , yet belongs to each and all ” 

Being in sympathy with the purposes of this Lodge, as set 
forth in its £t Declaration/’ I hereby record my desire to be 
enrolled as an Associate ; it being understood that such associa- 
rion calls for no obligation on my part other than that which I, 

m vs elf, determine. 

m * 

The foregoing is the Form signed by Associates of the United 
Lodge of Theosophies. Inquiries are invited from all persons 
to whom this Movement may appeal. Cards for signature will 
be sent upon request, and every possible assistance furnished 
to Associates in their Studies and in efforts to form local Lodges. 
There are no fees of any kind, and no formalities to be complied 

with. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 

The Registrar, 

UNITED LODGE OF THEOSOPHISTS, 

Esplanade Road, Bombay, India. 
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two 
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(a) To form a 




of a universal Brotherhood of Huma- 


diftin&ion of race, creed, sex, caSte, or 


(*) 


Study 


f u ^ i anci a demonstration of the importance 
of such Study ; and ^ 


^ Th L m J e ^ at i 0n of the unex pkined laws of nature and 


th psychical powers latent in man. 
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LET US DISARM. 


“ O Bhikku, unload this boat ! if emptied it mil 
go quickly . Having cut off passion and hatred thou 

wilt attain Nirvana 

Dhammapada. 

During the month of January, London witnessed a great gather- 
ing of politicians and statesmen who assembled to advance the cause 
of Peace among the nations of this earth. It is a noble effort for 
which the world owes its thanks to Herbert Hoover and Ramsay 
Macdonald who made themselves worthy channels for giving expres- 
sion to the ever-growing instinct against all wars, and in favour of 

peace. 

The Aryan Path is not interested in political strife and legis- 

Iation . It holds that to seek to achieve political reform before effect- 

inf! a reform in human nature, is like putting new wine into old bottles. 

It aims at making men feel and recognize in then .rmeimost hearts 

what is their real, true duty to all their fellows so that the old abuse 
r * * /i-.vr, Tvrap'Hpp m national policy, based on .human,. 

of power-an iniquitous practice in . V J Foolish is 


social or political selfishness may disappear of itself. , 

the gardener who seeks to weed his flower-bed 

cutting them off from the „„„ be aehi 



out by the roots. 

with men of the old selfish regime at 
this we do not misunderstand nor unuc 
men as gathered together in London to 
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The soul, however great a hater of bloodshed and war, is itself of 
the Kshattriya caste. It wages war against the domination of lu >s f s 
and lies. It is the strong power which summons to its aid the allies 
•of suffering and honest toil, and through them spreads abroad in enemv 
territory the regenerative ideals of pure living and noble thinking ^ 

This soul-activity is a fundamental kind of disarmament but 
with this peculiar difference — that while it deprives the man of his 
lower egotistic tendencies, it bestows on him the creative power in- 
herent in itself. The real spiritual practice is not destructive, leaving 
in its wake a barren existence ; its task not only to kill egotism, but 
also at the same time to unfold the creative intelligence in its place 

If modern states were to disband their armies and navies they 
would have to organize work for the soldiers and sailors — creative 
constructive work in place of the present preparation for future des- 
truction. When we only polish and strengthen our personal natures 
we are but exercising and parading the armies of our soul-defilement 
It is not a new variety of the same kind of education for the develop- 
ment of personality that is needed, but a different type of culture if 
soul-life is to be lived. ’ 

At the present hour there are many who think of soul-life in terms 
of a strong personal life. Egotism made more subtle and so much 
more powerful ; the senses quickened into more varied action and 
1 o self-expression which means heightened sensuousness ; the brain- 
mind sharpened to outwit its fellows ;-these are thought to be the 
marks of a spiritual man. On the other hand there is an equally false 

atT ' T . £ tilOW ""V »f possession— even 

UDsorinriM of a a “ d ; } '~ a " d *2 pfooge into simplicity denotes the 

Irinka of food • f n l Spmt ma , n ; To eat 01 desist from eating certain 

thfse and^ir bLT ^ fr ° m wearin § a certain style of dress- 
pulsation than a li/ ^ ^ i °L t f P rac ^ ces are 110 more signs of soul- 

ment of each, men and women fall. g tempera- 

thinlrf' 'tte tori? er TfrF J T e ?$ °- nor a loathing of the 

but one in which ail DossessV^ \ ' ' 1S b f e w ithout possessions, 

valued at the right figure. J eS us did not tecSend ? [ “ 

man an impetuous throwing awwnf bio oom ? lenci to the rich young 

ed him : “ Sell all that thou has/ and P. ® se ® sl , ons > but thus counsell- 

sufficient to destroy the 4ces of tb; flel ?b ’ ° U ° W me ” U is not 
(and the heart is flesh alsol have tn v • vir tues of the heart, 

truism which are essentially creative 8 Tlf US 7~p 0m P ass i° n and Al- 
depth and poin. to draw'XS, ^ 

ness, i°ts Mtaiity.^TheSe hS “ im ? 1 ' soul imrt lose its earthli- 

this animal nature, in orLr Zt Jf COnSl 8 in the disbanding of 

differently. This is the Kingly SciS^E ° Ur ° b j ects of possession <! 
■outer giving up of earthly things. „ ’ ^°S a ’ not tiie mere 
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higher life isTtatic/and t W ° f bew J dered soul who think that the 

objects the goal is’ being reached 1 C ° m ? any ™ th out f 

progeny. Such faL . 86 ° bjects in order to create spiritual 

a kind of nsvchir 1StS ’ unconsc *° lls L v to themselves, practise 

•counterpart 7 " ^- COntrol dangerous than the physical 

up Jtfe! ° f i S0Ul : 1 l fe is , a dual process First, the giving 
, ‘ er attachment to objects of possession With the inner 

us, 

to be engaged. Secondly, simultaneously* iiththe former^ocesT 
we must learn to use some objects of possession for creative labour 
When one begins to discard objects one is likely to throw awav some 
tool of power some material essential for work. When one loosens 
the inner hold on outer objects the bonds of Karma fall away 
and the merciful Law leaves behind sustenance for future use. 


Neither the submarine nor the machine gun are at fault ; what 
needs to be destroyed is the mood and the temperament which uses 
superb technical knowledge to fashion them into being. The Inner 
Ego must induce the clever mind of the man of flesh to give up making 
competitive, selfish, egotistic thoughts, and use its own inherent power 
to create instruments of enlightenment and selflessness. The mind 
creates personal notions, narrow and stubborn ; the Soul puts into 
action universal and impersonal ideas. Let the assembled delegates 
of many nations seek impersonal principles for universal good, and. if 
need be, sacrifice national interests on the altar of Internationalism. 
Those principles and ideas are the surest Engines of Peace, not only 
among nations but also among castes and classes. 


ALCHEMY. 

rDir . jTfic John Holmyard, M*A«, M-Sc** D- Lit to is itn internationally re- 
cognized authority in his own sphere. He contributed the article on Geber 
to the new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and is author or editor of a 
number of works on alchemy and chemistry. These include A Ivicennee de con- 
gelations et conglutinations lapidum (Latin and Arabic texts with English trans- 
lation and notes, Paris edition, 1927), The Arabic Works of Jabir ibn Hayyan 
(another Paris edition, as is the next), Abu’l-Qasim al-Iraqi’s Kitab al-ibn al- 
muktasab (Arabic and English texts). The Great Chemists, The Works of Geber 
and the new edition of Thomas Norton’s Ordinall of Alchemy. Two of the 
recreations of this versatile and learned scholar are the study of Islamic chemistry 
and of alchemy and the occult. His work will frequently appear in our pages. 

—Eds.] 

The exoteric historian rarely has sympathy with alchemy. He 
may reluctantly admit that modern chemistry is the legitimate off- 
spring of alchemical researches, but for the most part he finds the 
Divine Art and Philosophical Wisdom an illusion, if not a wilful decep- 
tion. One of the greatest historians of chemistry, Hermann Kopp, 
epitomized his conclusions by saying that the history of alchemy is 
the history of an error. 

We may readily admit that, inasmuch as the theories of the 
alchemists are no longer useful in chemical science, they were certainly 
erroneous ; but all scientific theories are necessarily only tentative 
and temporary. The modern critic, however, imputes to alchemy 
more than erroneous theories — he accuses it of inaccurate observation. 
The alleged transmutations, he avers, were either clever frauds, 
or the product was not genuine gold or silver, but an alloy unrecog- 
nizable by the imperfect methods of analysis then available. Possi- 
bly, again, unsuspected compounds of gold or silver may have been 
used in the materials upon which the supposed transmutation was 
attempted. 

It is not our present purpose to discuss the perplexing question 
of the truth of the many well authenticated accounts of metallic 
transmutations carried out by the alchemists. We should, however, 
bear in mind that the present century has definitely witnessed the 
metamorphosis of one element into another, so that to transmute 
base metals into gold or silver cannot be declared completely impossi- 
ble, even by orthodox chemistry. And there is every reason to believe 
that an ancient goldsmith was usually quite competent to decide 
whether a given metal was pure gold, an alloy of gold, or something 
of an entirely different nature. Arc him edes’ difficulty with Kmg 
Hiero’s crown was to test it without damaging it ; could a sample have 
been taken, any efficient contemporary goldsmith would have settled 
the problem with ease, by the ordinary technical methods. 

Of more immediate interest is the undoubted fact that alchemy 
was more than a science, an art, or a craft : it was an esoteric system 
of wide comprehension and extraordinary continuity. It is, therefore * 
impossible to underhand alchemy properly without a study of its 
possible origins, its underlying docflrines, and its inevitable and un- 
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broken connection with mysticism. Even a brief survey of this vast 
-subject would far exceed the limits of the present article, but certain 
features stand out in bold relief and force themselves upon our attention. 
First, perhaps, is the extreme antiquity of the alchemical tradition, 
which can be traced back through the centuries, from Europe to 
Islam> from Islam to Iran and Alexandria, from Greece perhaps to 
India and China, from Syria to ancient Egypt, Sumer and Akkad, 
Babylonia and Assyria — perchance even to the elusive Atlantis f 1 ), 
though Plato’s story may well have originated in hazy legends, 
transmitted from generation to generation, of Minoan Crete. The 
commonly accepted account, which would place the birth of alchemy in 
Ptolemaic Egypt, may possibly have misinterpreted the evidence 
and have mistaken for an origin ab initio what was merely a renais- 
sance. In spite of all the patient investigation that has been carried 
out, we still know little of the beginnings of alchemy except that, 
far back as we may go, the art appears to be yet older. 


Of equal interest with the antiquity and ubiquity of alchemical 
lore is the list of those who w^ere known or supposed to cultivate it. 
Putting on one side such nebulous figures as Hermes and Ostanes, 
we have still left an astonishingly large group of great men, many 
of them distinguished in other branches of human intellectual activity . 
Rhazes, one of the founders of medicine ; Avicenna, poet, philosopher 
and scientist ; Ja’far al-Sadiq, the Sixth Imam ; Robert of Chester, 
one of the most versatile scholars of the twelfth century; Roger Bacon ; 
Raymond Lully, missionary and mystic ; Thomas Aquinas and his 
pupil Albertus Magnus ; Khunrath, the obscure but accomplished 
German cabbalist ; Robert Boyle, whose work in establishing the 
modern chemistry was of fundamental importance ; and e\en the 
greatest of all men of science, Sir Isaac Newton. If alchemy were merely 
a piece of elaborate chicanery; would such a galaxy of intellects he 
found among its adepts or at least among those who thought sufli- 
ciently of it to study it with some persistence ? 


The truth seems to be that, while many were interested in the 

„ . i „„ Master of the 


hysical alchemy 

lint 


such as Newton, whose duties as 


of investigating the 


obviously imposed upon him the duty 

edibility of transmutation others, perhaps the ““1°"™ thesis 
lainly concerned with the mystical system , or e e, 

[ gold had little attraction. It is, however, to the occult srie that 

ttention must be turned if the true Instory of alchemy _*hl« 
ritten ; too often an alchemical book has been dismissed as 
y the historian because its chemistry is mcomprehemible or W 

n chemistry but a manual of occult thought couched in the language 
[ chemical symbolism 


-T V"]) .tf- Ji .. .. mi V iV ^ ' 

(!) We are among those who have the w . ea ^® s ? n^^vot^Had not Diocletian 

Its birth-place in Atlantis and had only its ? en( ? issa ’ w jth their books on 

burned the esoteric works of the Egyptians in - » . ® # Alchemy than it does* 

ny, the world might know to-day more of Atlantis as of Aicncmy 

—(Eds.) 
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Tt i<* oossiblv in this direction, too, that we may find an explanation 
of the persecution from which alchemists so frequently suffered. Those 
charlatans who defrauded men by passing off worthless alloys as pure 
cold doubtless brought alchemy into disrepute ; but we may hesitate 
to accept such a cause as the sole one. A deeper reason seems to be 
the distrust which average public opinion always shows for the original 
thinker for whom orthodoxy has no special sanctity. The sincere 
alchemists, in fact, appear often to have suffered ignominy because 
they were in the van of esoteric thought. The lives and writings of such 
men £1^(3 worthy of respectful and sympathetic stud\ . 

E. J. 



D. 


A NOTE ON ALCHEMY. 

Our readers will appreciate our reprinting the following from H. P . 
Blavatsky’s Theosophical Glossary first published in 1892 ; — 

Alchemy, in Arabic Ul-Khemi , is, as the name suggests, the 
chemistry of nature. Ul-Khemi or Al-Kimia, however, is only an 
Arabianized word, taken from the Greek (cheweia) from chumos — 
“juice,” sap extracted from a plant. Says Dr. Wynn W^escott : 

“ The earliest use of the actual term ‘ alchemy 7 is found in the 
works of Julius Firmicus Maternus, who lived in the days of Constantine 
the Great. The Imperial Library in Paris contains the oldest extant 
alchemic treatise known in Europe ; it was written by Zosimus the 
Panopolite about 400 a.d. in the Greek language, the next oldest is by 
iEneas Gazeus, 480 a.d.” It deals with the finer forces of nature and the 
various conditions in which they are found to operate. Seeking under 
the veil of language, more or less artificial, to convey to the uninitiated 
so much of the mysterium magnum as is safe in the hands of a selfish 
world, the alchemist postulates as his first principle the existence of a 
certain Universal Solvent by which all composite bodies are resolved 
into the homogeneous substance from which they are evolved, which 
substance he calls pure gold, or summa materia. This solvent, also 
called menstruum universale, possesses the power of removing all the 
seeds of disease from the human body, of renewing youth and pro- 
longing life. Such is the lapis philosophorum (philosopher’s stone) « 
Alchemy first penetrated into Europe through Geber, the great Arabian 
sage and philosopher, in the eighth century of our era : but it was 
known and practised long ages ago in China and in Egypt, numerous 
papyri on alchemy and other proofs of its being the favourite study 
of kings and priests having been exhumed and preserved under the 
generic name of Hermetic treatises. (See “ Tabula Smaragdina ”) 
Alchemy is studied under three distinct aspects, which admit of 
many different interpretations, viz., the Cosmic, Human, and Terres- 

methods were typified under the three alchemical 
, i , P mercury, and salt. Different writers have stated 

a ere are ree, seven, ten, and twelve processes respectively ; but 

fW are a11 a ^ eed that ^ere is but one object in alchemy, which is 

gross metals into pure gold. ~ 

eoftle understand correctly. No doubt that there 
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is such a thing in nature as transmutation of the baser metals into the 
nobler, or gold. Rut this is only one aspect of alchemy, the terrestrial 
or purely material, for we sense logically the same process taking 
place in the bowels of the earth. Yet, besides and beyond this inter- 
pretation, there is in alchemy a symbolical meaning, purely psychic 
and spiritual. While the Kabbalist - Alchemist seeks for the realization 
of the former, the Occultist-Alchemist, spurning the gold of the mines, 
gives all his attention and directs his efforts only towards the trans- 
mutation of the baser quaternary into the divine upper trinity of man„ 
which when finally blended are one. The spiritual, mental, psychic 
and physical planes of human existence are in alchemy compared tO' 
the four elements, fire, air, water and earth, and are each capable of a 
three-fold constitution, i.e fixed, mutable and volatile. Little or 
nothing is known by the world concerning the origin of this archaic- 
branch of philosophy; but it is certain that it antedates the construction 
of any known Zodiac, and, as dealing with the personified forces 
of nature, probably also any of the mythologies of the world ; nor 
is there any doubt that the true secret of transmutation (on the physi- 
cal plane) was known in days of old, and lost before the dawn of the 
so-called historical period. Modern chemistry owes its best fundamental 
discoveries to alchemy, but regardless of the undeniable truism of the 
latter, that there is but one element in the universe, chemistry has 
placed metals in the class of elements and is only now beginning to 
find out its gross mistake. 



MENTAL THERAPEUTICS OF 

AKHLAK-I-JALALY. 

[ R. P. Masani, M.A., is well known in India for his practical work in the 
interest of civic welfare. As Municipal Commissioner, as Secretary of the Society 
lor the Protection of Children, as author of a series of Health- books in Gujarati 
he has contributed a fine share towards the well-being of one department of 
social life ; while as a trustee of the N. M. Wadia Charities and an officer of 
several educational institutions, he has served with judicious sympathy in other 
walks of life. But in Europe and America he is better known by his publications 
Folklore of W ells (Mr. Masani is President of the Bombay Anthropological Society) 
and The Conference of Birds , a Sufi allegory. He is a Persian scholar with a 
distinct leaning towards Persian Mysticism, and our readers will find in this 
series wealth of material for study and meditation. The student of Theosophy 
mil recognize in almost every paragraph of this article his own familiar tenets — 

Eds.] 


Every city has its health officer to look after the physical well- 

being of the population. Where is the guardian of the mental health 
of the people ? 


Man is not merely a machine dependent for its 'working on physical 
laws. . He is a self-conscious, self-striving, purposeful creature endowed 
with instincts and emotions which compel him to actions that may 
be beneficial or detrimental to his physical and spiritual welfare, 
according as he governs his impulses or is governed by them. It is 
by means of the mechanism of his own mind that man adapts himself 
to life , and his happiness depends on the correct knowledge and use 
of this mechanism which ensures correct adaptation . If such knowledge 

adjustment to his environments will be defective and he 
will be a prey to conflicting emotions and a thousand and one anti- 
social impulses and diseases we call passions and vices. 


Mental health may be described as the equipoise in man’s perfect- 

-a^w ^ Ph ^° S< ^ phy mdeed is mental therapeutics,” said Cicero. 
All that the Greeks name passions I might name diseases.” If 

a man wants to attain mental health, he must have the knowledge of 
A era P eu 1CS 0 the mind. None of the Greeks, however, attempt- 
SJfJ “ enfcal therapeutics to a science. It was left to the 

en w ° f meta P h y sics to attempt it more than a thousand 

Ibiect Eur °? e Was 1 envelo P ed in intellectual darkness ; and the 

ment of °, ar ticles is to call attention to the scholarly treat- 

Fakir Janv Mnh ^ a P ro ^° un< ^ thinker and erudite author, 

AkhlEh^i Tnl~l an ^ a at S ^ ad m* n k* s mos ^ valuable ethical work called 
vuWhhV/ A- Thom P son of the Bengal Civil Service 

book but r rly a hu ? dr f ed P ears a §° a complete translation of this 

of Persian 1 i>i'! ° U and exce pting a handful of students 

mon !1T n ° ® ne ever ^members or refers to-day to this 
monumental work on the practical philosophy of the Muhammadan 


It is a beautiful idea of Islam that the nronpr 
the abstract of all things, the model of models P the 

^ i ^ 



of man, r 
quintessence of 
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the world, is the viceregency of God. “ Verily/’ runs the text, “ I 
am about to place a viceregent upon the earth.’ - God Almighty first 
offered His trust to the heavens, the earth and the mountains, but 
“ they were loth to undertake it and sought to be excused : Man 

undertook it ” His Excellency the Viceroy of the King of Kings is, 
however, not created perfect so that he can easily carry out the 
Khilofat to the satisfaction of his Lord. No, that perfection has to 
be attained by him by his mastery of his lower self. It is a long, 
Ion", bewildering process, for he can rise only on “ stepping stones of 
his dead self to higher things.” What did Tennyson mean by “ higher 
things ” ? For a beautiful answer to this query we may turn to the 
gifted author of the Akhlak-i-J alaly , who says : “ Two things are 

necessary for men to realize the Khilafat-i-llahi : — (1) mature wisdom, 
which is a term for perfection in knowledge, and (2) eminent ability, 
which is a term for perfection in practice. This means that man 
cannot reach the height of perfection merely by knowledge. With 
perfection of knowledge must be combined perfection in practice. 


If a man is a slave to passions, he is lower than a beast, but if 
he conquers the brute within him, he is greater than an angel. \ erily , 
being what he is, it would seem as if only the philosopher’s stone can 
convert the baser metal into gold. It was in search of the amalgam 
to drive off the ' impurities of baser metals that Botticher stumbled 
on the invention of Dresden porcelain manufacture ; Roger Bacon 
on the composition of the gunpowder; Geber on the properties oi 
acids ; Van Helmont on the nature of gas, and Dr. Glauber on the 
salts which bear his name. But long before these discoveries were 
made by those who set out in quest of the philosopher s s tone, Arab 
philosophers in their search for the kimiya for driving off the unpu 
Sties of the baser metal in the human organism had discovered and 
presented to the world what may be accepted as the true an ^ e ^ e 
philosopher’s stone, namely, the science of therapeutics o ’ 

the science which proposes to ascertain the rn es o con uc ^ 

self. Thus Ghazaly, another Persian scholar and philosopher, named 
his work on ethics The Alchemy of Happiness. 

Modern discip es of Pyrrho and Timon will smile scornfully at 
.11 £tS oSicent J man. What about 

-and inherent disposition? Can these e c ange . _ i before 

questions that the sceptic will raise and they have to be 

we commence our study of mental hygiene. u . verb 

aoap will not whiten the *hiop'» .kin, ™ * “ ^Cn,C£in 

So also the prophet of Islam observ ed . y , j 

i l "l»i 1 "I I* -I4-. Vtllf. IT 



do aiso i,ne propnet ui xoiaixi 

has changed its nlace believe it; but if ye hear that a man has 

his disposition, believe it not. to sin r » rt11 ; v alent to 

a coarse and base original of nature wo ld But while 

furbishing a piece of glass into a ruby o 0 thp nronhet 

emphasizing the difficulty of translonmng on6 ^ 

of Islam also gave the helpful message. ^ y ,J 

attain to that for which he is constituted . 

n 


Aristotle held that the moral virtues were neither natural nor 
preternatural, that man was born with capacity for acquiring these 
virtues, but that they could only be acquired by his own exertions. 
The school of philosophers of the time we speak of, in spite of 
the fatalism of the day, were also inclined to the opinion that there 

, were 






could be no characteristic 

incapable of change, of what avail man’s faculty of discrimination and 

What justification could be found for discipline and 


says the author of 



-v 



reflection ? 

castigation? “Every one 
“ has a latitude of temperament intermediary between a determinate 

point of excess and a determinate point of deficiency . 5 5 There is, 
therefore, no reason to despair of altering even a culpable disposition. 
“ Each of you governs / 5 runs a precept of Muhammad, “ and each of 
you will be questioned as to his charge / 5 This means that every 
person is sovereign over the concerns of the members of his body and 
the powers of his soul, so as to be governor over those parts and powers, 


and every one will be questioned on the day of judgment concerning 
the condition of these subjects. Whoever is unable to regulate his 
own condition, whoever fails to maintain the equity of his body and 
faculties, cannot be expected to maintain the equity of a citizen. 
When he preserves equity in his body and faculties, standing aloof 
both from excess and deficiency, and then pursues the same course 
towards his partners in residence and polity, he becomes the viceregent 
of the Supreme Divinity. 

Equity is the essence of practical wisdom. Just as it is the object 
of the physician to maintain the equipoise of temperament, as long 
as it will last, and to restore it when subverted, so also the object of 
the metaphysician of the soul is to maintain the equipoise of disposition, 
as long as it wil endure, and to regain it afterwards. Just as medicine 
has two departments, the maintenance of health and the removal 
of diseases, so also the science of mental therapeutics has two divisions, 
one applying to the maintenance of virtue, and the other purporting 
to extinguish vice and recover virtue. The author of Akhlak-i-J alaly 
wants the students of this science to direct his attention summarily 
to the fundamental condition of the powers of perfection and action,. 
If the condition of each of them agrees with the rule of equipoise, his 
on] y endeavour should be to maintain it. If, however, perversion has 

T^ eU P^ ace? business should be to bring it back to the equipoise. 

When the culture of the powers has thus been duly effected, he should 

endeavour to maintain the principles of equity, “ making it in fact the 

menstruum of all his practices and fortunes, till he arrives at the limit 
oi true perfection. 


R. P. Masani. 


WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET. 

[The thoughtful, reflective work of A. N. M. of the Manchester Guardian 
whose Literary Editor he has been for many years, is known and admired in 
every quarter of the globe where the finest in journalism makes appeal. For 
twenty-seven years have the essays of this distinguished writer of limpid prose- 
been appearing regularly in the columns of one of the world’s best newspapers, 
examining critically men and affairs. It is not generally known that these famous 
initials conceal the identity of a novelist and playwright well known also as Allan 
Monkhouse. His public is that eclectic faithful type to whom extraordinary 
sincerity appeals. My Daughter , Helen and Marmaduke are perhaps among his 
best novels and Mary Broome is a play for dramatists. He has done much for 
the Repertory Movement in the British Provinces and in the United 
States— Eds.] 

It has been said that India is in process of being welded together 
by British political institutions. Whether this be generally accepted 
or not, we may agree that enlightened nations or races are drawing' 
closer to one another. 

It is not only in politics and economics that East and West may 
learn from one another, though even what is called political ferment, 
may have value in stimulating interests that may become sympathies;, 
the obstructions of a Gandhi may rouse resentment that is overwhelmed 
by admiration. Most of us in England know little of India beyond a, 
kind of gossip, and we have too long regarded it as a gigantic mystery 
capable, in judicious hands, of yielding material results. To the 
Western intelligence it seethes with insoluble problems and though 
we may pride ourselves on our own logical and shapely institutions 
we do not recollect that they may be merely makeshift in the eyes of 
Eastern philosophy. Even the ignoramus — whose view is represented 
in this article— must know that India has a spiritual and poetical 
history which is not to be easily measured and docketed. There have 
been distinguished European students of Indian art, poetry and philo- 
sophy, but India has imaginative and mystical elements which do not 
commend themselves to our public ; we are content to neglec 





Perhaps a further infusion of Eastern ideas would enrich a litera- 
ture that has sometimes been condemned as realistic. It may be- 
that revolt against realism may bring East an .■ es. nearer o on 
' 7 ■ Realism in art may have its counterpart m politics or econo- 

Bios. The English race prides itself on commonsense and as one 
of the great writers of the later Vietonan fames declared that fane 
passion was never entirely divorced from commonsense, so, we may 
believe, the noblest idealism has its roots in reaii y. 

If we have something to teach India doubtless, too, 
something to learn from her. The respective con 10 i • v re f er l 
are unequal. That concern with British ins 1 u ions 0 in India 

ence has been made induces young men of the p f r c a +_ 

to study at our universities. Many young Eng is men g - n 

bnt generally it is either to fill ^“^fo^h?EngShin»ni take 

S “ is not hi* affair and he prrfem 
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the pursuit of interests and amusements moulded on his home experi- 
ences. He may have a high sense of duty and this may lead him to par- 

ticular investigations, hut these are rarely more than utilitarian. 
And, indeed, India is so vast and complex that his ready acceptance 

of limitations is not surprising. 

India, on the other hand, has the advantage of close and intelli- 
gent study of English culture by young men whose lot will ultimately 
be cast in India. In some cases it may be that rich men in India 
.are following a fashionable routine in sending their sons to Oxford or 
'Cambridge, but there can be no doubt that there is generally sincere 
desire for enlightenment. A mere Westernization of the Indian 
student is not wanted but while he is assimilating our culture and 
learning to understand us it would be unfortunate if his English contem- 
porary should be content to look on India as a mystery. 

The average Englishman who has not had particular connections 
with India refers to such sources as Mr. Kipling's stories for enlighten- 
ment. Kipling, it may be agreed, is a man of genius but he is not a 
scientific historian and in relation to India lie is more mystic than 
idealist. Many novels have been written about India and though 
some of them have colour and atmosphere their observation is usually 
superficial. Our literature dealing with India is not often more than 
the scratching of a small surface. There are notable exceptions : 
Mr. E. M. Forster’ s novel A Passage to India and Mr. Edward Thomp- 
son's play Atonement may be cited as instances of sympathetic and 
Intelligent approach. 



Our literature is open to the Indian student and it is possible 
that he may be struck by the modern concentration on the novel. 
India has not much to give — or at least not much that we have been 
able to accept — in exchange for the English novel ; perhaps the Indian 
is not accustomed to give to the world the results of personal intros- 
pection. Great poetic themes may be conceived as generally in com- 
mon and India, we know, has her share in them; but the particularities^ 
the intimacies of the novel contribute to the advance in social know- 

Te know little of Indian fiction — though Tagore’s stories have 
had some vogue and probably specimens of it would not easily 
make their way in competition with our more concrete expression. 

Yet even so much cannot be said with confidence and it must be 
understood that what is here set down is tentative and very far from 

con viction remains that each nation has a message 
and a qualification for every other and that the finest expressions of 
nationality may have an international basis. Literature and art are 
great pacific agencies ; a fellow-artist cannot be an enemy and the 
‘appreciation m common of a work of art must evoke sympathy. Our 
pride m Western culture and our belief that India has muchto gain 
rom it does not exclude a parallel consideration : that it is for us to 

the^East^ ^ iate achievements of civilization in India and 
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WHAT HURTS LIBERALISM IN EUROPE. 


[N* B. Parulekar, Ph.D., is a student of comparative religion and : 
philosophy. His training at the Columbia University, New York, under the 
celebrated John Dewey and his experience on the staff of the New York World 
have fitted him to write with a deeper insight than the ordinary traveller possesses. 
Accompanying his article came a letter in which he says ; u In a way it did 
me good to see the amount of human suffering, both mental and physical,, 
particularly in Central and Eastern Europe. It makes one realize that there- 
are others just as much suffering as one’s own people, and that any order to be 
really good must be good to all. You cannot help yourself unless at the same 
time you are helpful to others.” This of course is the Theosophical view, and 
Mr. Parulekar’ s words are reminiscent of what is said in The Key to Theosophy 
(page 159). 

41 It is held as a truth among Theosophists that the interdependence of 
humanity is the cause of what is called Distributive Karma, and it is this law 
which affords the solution to the great question of collective suffering and its 
relief. It is an occult law, moreover, that no man can rise superior to his indi- 
vidual failings, without lifting, be it ever so little, the whole body of which he is* 
an integral part. In the same way no one can sin, nor suffer the effects of sin,, 
alone. In reality, there is no such thing as <c Separateness ” ; and the nearest, 
approach to that selfish state, which the laws of life permit, is in the intent or 

motive.” 

We particularly wish our Indian readers to ponder over the implication in 
the closing paragraphs. The prevalent, though somewhat vague, feeling of the 
entire Western world for spiritual inspiration coming from the East in general 
and India in particular, has been known by all travellers like Mr. Parulekar. If 
the West is to take substantia] aid in the shape of Eastern ideas and ideals, the 
East will have to organize itself for that noble and sacrificing task. These 
questions the Indian public must try to answer . 

Is Modern India prepared to energize the West ? 

Are modem Indians well versed in the ideas and ideals of ancient Aryavarta,. 
so that they can explain and expound them to the West ? 

Do they themselves practise and live up to, in some measure, the laws of 
life which made their forefathers great and their old civilization spintually 

glorious ? 

We are convinced that the West in need of help is turning to 
find the great spiritual Mother failing in her mission, and say to her, Physician, 


India ; will it 




1 * 


The West needs aid, but the East itself cannot grow without the help of the 
West, and one of the objects of this journal is to brmgabout the understanding 

to which our author refers in his closing sentence. 


Eds. 
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resources. I found, for example, more life, more activity 
optimism in Turkey— at one time known as the sick man of Euroiv ° 
than in Europe itself. At the time I am writing these lines the T \ 
are celebrating the sixth anniversary of their Republic. Durinw t-h* 
six years, they tell me, they have made new schools, new laws Vm*! 
alphabet, new roads, a new style of dress— in short, they are " 
in making their country over again with an evangelical 
“ Gentlemen,” said the Turkish Minister of Education in a circuit 
note to the Turkish teachers, “ you are making literates out of vour 
illiterate fellow-men at the rate of 800,000 a year ; you are ^oiiW out 
to teach your countrymen in their own homes when thev are unablp 
to come to your schools ; you are building a nation. I thank you.” 

It seems only the other day that Europe was pulsating with the 
mission of civilizing ” the rest of the world and taking upon itself 

what used to be called the “white man’s burden” in the backward 

m^v°f th L gl ° be - J/T ? Ur °P e Was leadin § *** and Africa as so 

many freight ca rs helplessly hitched onto a powerful locomotive 

.All this has changed dramatically, and the last ten years have left the 
European world more sombre and more sad. 

It is not merely that the W ar has wiped out many of the old 

that -+ Sed t0 a ™ mate the adventurous blood of Europe 

FurooetTed p0Sltlve ^chief in substituting in their place what one 
European educationist friend of mine puts so nicely a ‘ £ 

S n not res i t’ “ ^ ^ kst War the man of newer genera- 

that shrewd thinking actually means can be best found bv living 

progreL”e men re a nd n 7 Seein g its ba ^ful effect's on the 

°l Eur0pe - To mind it is one of the 

inclined men and wnme ° ^ i- -° W SOme promising and ideally 

because Sev can^t feeW ^ t0 ' day aS aliens in their own country 

_ ^ i I 1 ■* . ^ Vr- * 



is not vet dead • H 4U1U ^ ' xut; g }l0st of the old diplomacy 

not yet dead , it follows your footsteps as the Ghost in “ Hamlet.” 

which is still at the^"'^^! off ^ tldnIan § of an older generation 

pre-War terms. Some e ° m ^ g ita F ofit “'1 ‘« s “ 
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and balances , and of others existing before the War but now enlarged 
in size to serve the same purpose. The policy of enlisting other people 
to serve as your frontier guards by making them the gifts of additional 
territories to rule, to tax, and to “ assimilate,” carries Europe back 
into the feudal system with the result that many minorities are to-day 
in a position worse than that of the medieval serfs. 


In Roumai ia , the standard army in times of peace amounts to 
232,000 men, 450 aeroplanes, 95 tanks, 1,400 guns, an army exceeding 
in fighting men the standing army of India. The progressive 
Roumanian knows it, yet he cannot raise his voice to reduce its 
strength and lighten the enormous military expenditure imposed on a 
■comparatively small people. In Czechoslovakia, it amounts to 160,000 
men, 6,000 aeroplanes, 60 tanks, 858 guns. In Yugoslavia, the former 
kingdom of Serbia, 150,000 men, 250 aeroplanes, 60 tanks, 858 guns. 
It is obvious that one cannot hope to keep peace and 6,000 fighting 
aeroplanes in the heart of Europe. You can multiply such examples 
woing against the peace-loving conscience of mankind, yet progressive 
men and women are forced to see and to suffer because self-criticism 
may mean self-destruction and one does not feel sure whether such a 
risk is worth its undertaking. 


It is depressing to think that Europe which has suffered and 
sacrificed so much in the past for the rights and liberties of men, should 
find its major part under military dictatorships, while the other part 
should be seeking to be politically profited by them. Old populations 
are being rooted out to give place to others brought deliberately from 
the interior to alter the human type of the territories, to make lands 
look more “ national,” while men without States are being dr iven from 
country to country as if it is a crime to live peacefully on the face of 
earth Round about the present Hungary alone there are over a 
thousand homes which must subsist separated from them farms or 

water-supply because these now belong to foreign countries. e 

fate of many hundred thousand Russian refugees try mg to get a kve i- 
hood in Europe is a tragic one. One of them, a former prince told m* 
how for example in France they are likely to be suspected as German 
spies, while in Germany they may be taken as French agents. Is 

with tears, that he is unable to return to his home to visit even the 
family graveyard, as it is now to^hT&V but that there are 

six ‘hundred 6 thmi’Zd of them driven out from just a small comer of 


iLly, since I come from India, I could not but feel 
a living interest in the affairs of India, specia y o e ou ^ 
and Eastern Europe, probably because many there 
the Far-off East something is going on which, 1 re . , e words 
spiritually helpful to a]L Fean 

addressed to Mahatma Gandhi. I am reproducing only the last tew 
lines as given to me in translation. » 
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Awakening heart, thou, of our sleeping world, 

Deliverer of the imprisoned thoughts, 

New conqueror of a lost Motherlan , 

Thee in the name of my poor little country, 

Mv beaten race, my enslaved folk, waiting, willing, 

A better, truer time,— thee, I sing, I 
Holy Asia’s lonely, weary exile. 

Everywhere they ask you about Gandhi, about Tagore, about 
non-violence, in short, about everything bearing on the social and 
spiritual liberation of man, with eagerness, as though they are looking 
to India and the East for the good news of man. And it may be that 
the day may not be long when the East and the West, in the 
understanding of their common suffering, may unite as co-workers 
for a truly progressive world where man may hope to attain his full 

spiritual status. 

N. B. Parulekar. 


The civilisations of East and West are analysed with vision and 

insight by John S. Hoyland in an outstanding article, “ An Indian 

View of the West ” in the December Nineteenth Century. According 

to this author, the Hindu holds that the infant West exhibits an ever- 

increasing demand for commodities and comforts, the acceleration 

of individual wants, ambition which inevitably means selfishness, 

wars, class conflict, race suicide. The immemorial East discards outer 

wants and millions strive to five according to the spirit of the 
ancient Gita. 

Psychology is largely a new science in the West ; but for ages the 
Hindu has been an exceedingly acute practical psychologist ... in rela- 
tion to the fundamental problems of human society he has for twenty 
centuries and more recognised what we in the West are only just 
beginning to recognise, that these problems are all in reality problems of 
psychology. It was demonstrated in the war on a vast scale that the ulti- 
ate factor in national success and survival is the factor of morale. 


As it is national morale that must count,' selfish 


want of consideration of universal precepts) mean in the long run 
su ermg an racial disaster. This is becoming recognised in the 
S;, We add if the Hindu has begun to think in terms wider 
to th iVb fn °L India a l 0ne ’ 1 tllere are also Westerners who have begun 
Neither East th ® world » hemisphere. 

The world needs both th ? f 6 ** 68 *, 

and mutual study impartLf to a *’ closer rel8tl0nsbp 
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THE POWER OF PASSION. 


We 


[IB. M. is an old-world man living by his old-world methods in our era. 
are fortunate in having secured a few reports of his talks to his intimate friends. 
The Bhagavad Gita is the book he has mastered through long years of study and 
meditation : but further, having lived according to its tenets more successfully 
than is generally possible, his thoughts breathe a peculiar fragrance. The papers 
jiave been translated from the vernacular : it should be understood that they 
are not literal translations, and the translator has adhered more to ideas and 
principles than to words. Although B. M. knows English, his inspirations 
becomes impeded in employing that medium of expression, and so he prefers not 
to use it. We think our readers will find real inspiration in this series. — Eds.] 


“ Ab the flame is surrounded by smoke, and a mirror by rust, and as 
the womb envelopes the foetus, so is the universe surrounded by 
passion.” — Bhagavad-Oita, III, 38. 

The mighty magic of prakriti or nature expresses itself in and by 
the law of contrast. Light and Darkness are the world’s eternal 
ways. In us mortals also that duality works , and as a result we have 
two natures, the higher god-like and the lower demoniacal. 

Those of us who are courageous enough to face our own minds know 
that every time in such a process we are made aware of the existence 
of our asuric or devilish disposition ; the more vigorous the examina- 
tion, the more appalling the vision of ourselves as embodied devils. 
This begets despondency. 

We muster courage and gird up our loins to fight, taking a solemn 

resolve not to err in the sphere of passion, not to lapse into anger, 

Then real troubles begin and we say 

with St. Paul : “ What I would, that do I not, but what I hate, that 

do I.” (Romans, VII, 15.) 

This is the state of Arjuna, the strong armed striver after perfec- 
+.inn wTiati he asks of his Guru Krishna : “By what, 0 Varshnaya, 

ipelled to commit oflences, seemingly against his will and as 

?” This secrePforce, he is told by 


down 



3 * * 


if constrained by some secret . , _ 

his Master, is Kama-Passion— the enemy of man on earth, the first 

of the three gates to Hell. 

Our knowledge and discrimination are most of the time vitiated 
by this passion. On the other hand it is the energizer of our senses 
and organs of bodily action. Its subtle influence reaches far and deep 

i i t_ j j .1.. j „„ J.T,- Twn/i in +,bp. bodv. All these considerations 


often 


Who 



the field of Holy War ? It is easier to 
overthrow the tyrant of the state, than to de e. 

of the God within our hearts. 

But Krishna says that knowing the nature 
the Lord Ishvara, in the heart of each of us, and 
and strengthening the lower self by the Hi 
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Kamadeva in the noil of 1)| 
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According to our Mantras, mwhu«m:vh imum,;,, 

jdha Duty iH bin father ami Kaith hi« mother ; and yet he in the 


i HurJi in hin magic ami itw inayu, 


tormentor of the Atman in us i 

Will in born of Kamadeva, it m said. I he old tiermctiNts anHertorl 
“ Behind will Htand h defire”; and the Itig Vc.dn Hymn icfcrs t.o |,|| ( , 
vriwtii arising of De^re m the unknown Kiret UauHC. Translating 
them; metaphysical ideas into terms of th<*. human plane w<> may 
m y that aJJ our thoughts and feelings, all our resolves and action* 
proceed from the principle of Passion-Kama in us : some are of tlio 
nature of Just and low passion, others ol love and compassion. |, U! 
and Jove, passion and compassion, all stream forth I mm bu t one source. 
Jn our delusion we seek for different sources and trace the one to a 
(>od, the other to a devil 





ns 


Tin 


} source is shade 


the human heart : one stream goes upwards and compassion, knowledge 

action result ; the other downwards to manufacture 
lust. ; and avarice. Our past thoughts and feelings and will- 

of 





resolves produce in us the manifestation of Ah ura-M azd a as 

: Suras and Asuras are both produced in us and by us. 




are two kinds of 






is in us, 


working of the higher. 

The passion-principle of 





human 
and thinking 


in man : 



prana — is the 



Between 



two is Kama : there is desire in and of the higher, as there is 
desire in and of the lower triad. The senses and sense-organs are 



instruments of the lower desires ; the discerning intuition and 
the thinking mind are the instruments of the higher. 

When an individual has more of the lower desires than the higher, 
and when he gives way to them, he is seen as an evil man ; when the 
higher desires show themselves we have a good and noble person. 
In most people there is the mixture of good and evil, and it is so 
persistent that it is taken as natural and therefore unalterable. 






in ail< * a bout how these desires go round unceasingly 
until the laws of our and their beings are in some measure understood. 

}* * ““ higher passions are three : (1) Desire for the 

SX mX .w I!“ ?*“ in each s (2) Desire for the company 

n"l ( ^L®“ ^ ap ? 1 I. the T ««Wng» of that Wisdom to ourselves in 





daily living. 

one or more of these higher passions'. We 
come to birth naturally ; we must strive to 

Without knowledge no warfare can be 
this greatest of all wars, the one 

g^estoat tot^lge, 1 £***** Pte °^ e 
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WESTERN MYSTICISM. 

[John Middleton Murrv D ( , 

through his challenmnr/ artir-L y rxxfrt itxfct whiffy \ V> vor 

Modem Science.” In °’ Jr My, V.w,. w | 

of it forces his conclusion to v j ew ’. ” ^ gorua* if at work, ar.n a, stody 

a Christianity that is perfectly conscious ,n tU W " A% *** 

among many idioms, of a universal j. . ‘ . J i { . ®f OTI,; rnaay forms, one 

is missing everywhere in religion anTtf I t "'T w ^ f of k,w/>r,IMgt 

religions which divide while RHivir r , ;J ^ ’* th ? of the prrxIrjrAion of 
Mahabharala. The Aryan Path hn«’ a lir,,f '/ lri g factor, as defined in the 

religions the knowledge which purificsThcnf ^ ^ *" 

Religion, i.e., . dtoipL. of life. , ZL%Z *" * 

»gj£d 21” ho™°s' y .p;Sni x‘ii\r, ry 

My fa ^*2**,^ M „ Jr^SSS i'ST, !£ 

that many Westerners like Pvthac/nrau a 1 r*, ” J J ftfr & 

, . fi . , ; , -tyxnagoras, Apollonius and Plot nus travel wi ***+ 

wards m their search of the Wisdom, but it should never be forgot £* ££ 

dmciphne and sou -experiences are s M f j/enem and do not depend o 4SSSi 
This is the central theme of Mr. Murry’s article.— Eos. J ^ 

Compared to the East, the West is young. The past of which 

Western civilization is conscious reaches back a hare 2,500 yearn ; and 

for nearly 2,000 of these the religion of the West has been Christianity. 

It is inevitable therefore that Western mysticism should, in the main, 
be Christian mysticism. 


like 


Christian 


necessarily only a particular form of mysticism — a beautiful variety, 
no doubt, and one that has proved congenial to many of the finest 
spirits of the West. Without the Christian variety of mysticism the 
religious experience of the world would he definitely the poorer. The 
greatest poem of the W est would be unwritten. 

There are three main sources of Christian mysticism, of which only 
two are generally recognised. The traditional account is that 
Christian mysticism derives from the contact, or confluence, of primi- 
tive Christianity with the mysticism of the Neo-Platoniats, especially 
Plotinus. But this account is, I believe, only schematically or 


academically true. The most fruitful source of Christian mysticism 
is the mysticism of Jesus Christ himself. His teaching is the teaching 
of a mystic — of one of the world s greatest mystics* His doctrine of 
the Fatherhood of God, and of men s sonship to God, however much 
it may have been obscured by later theology , has remained the living 
core of Christianity. The first words of the central prayer of 
Christianity-Our Father : Pater Noster-contain for the true Christian 

tie essence^ of lie religion. If tho.e word, ore more thor . on nlte 
formula, if they express the reality of a genuine conviction , then ™? 
exclude as peremptorilyao the rest of theteochmgof JejummmlndeO la, 

tie subsequent theological . dogma tlrnt He wo. the 


knoweth 


but the eon is, m uk*, ~ 

a simple statement of the i prune fact 
1 itantiality of mpn and God, which 


^ revealed either i 
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Into the beautiful detail of the mystical teaching of J esus there is 
no space to enter in this brief essay ; but the root of Christian mysticism 
is there and not elsewhere. The Christian mystic of the highest order 
(for example, Meister Eckhart of the fourteenth century) has always 
re-experienced the sayings of Jesus in their simple and obvious truth. 

He stands in the same immediate relation to God as J esus himself once 
stood, and finds that the words of Jesus are naturally his own. To 
those words a true Christian mystic can make, as it were, authentic 
additions. Thus the great saying of Jesus to which I have referred : 
“ No man knoweth the Father but the Bon,” on the lips of Meister 
Eckhart takes on a new beauty : “ The eye with which I see God is 

the same eye by which He seeth me. Mine eye and God’s eye are one 
eye, and one sight, and one knowledge, and one love.” 

The mystical teaching of Jesus himself is the great source of 
Christian mysticism. But there is another. Christianity includes 
not only the teaching of Jesus, but his life and death. The contempla- 
tion of the life and death of J esus is the distinctively Christian means 
to a mystical illumination. To watch the beauty and perfection of 
his life culminating in the agony of his death — to brood over what 
philosophy calls the problem of pain in all its nakedness — has been for 
countless generations of true Christians the way to divine knowledge. 
The sense that Jesus lives in spite of his disaster, and more potently 
because of his disaster, is the spiritual justification of the belief in his 
bodily resurrection which is the central dogmatic belief of Christianity. 
Christ is thus eternally resurrected in the truly Christian soul. This 
experience is the foundation of the mystical Christianity of St. Paul ; 
it is equally implicit in the famous ‘ ‘ spiritual exercises ’ ’ of St. 
Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits, — exercises which are still 
the basis of Jesuit discipline ; it may be found in the beautiful words 
of one of the greatest of English Christians — Bishop Lancelot 
Andrewes : 



Look upon him till he look back upon us again. For so he will. And 
if we ask, how shall we know when Christ doth respect us ? Then truly, 
when fixing both the eyes of our meditation upon him that was pierced — 
as it were with one eye upon the grief, the other upon the love wherewith 
he was pierced, we find by both, or one of these, some motion of grace arise 
in our hearts, the consideration of his grief piercing our hearts with 
sorrow, the consideration of his love piercing our hearts with mutual love 
again. These have been felt at this looking on, and these will be felt, it 
may be at the first, imperfectly, but after with deeper impression ; and that 
of some, with such as none knoweth but he t hat hath felt them. 






5th century) and which reached him through Plotinus from Plato. 
What came into Christianity from this source was not so much 
juysticism itself, of which, as we have seen, there was abundance in 
Christianity from the earliest times, as a philosophy of mysticism — a 
theory and technique of mystical experience in which there is nothing 
distinctively Christian. We meet it early in the Christian father, 
Clement of Alexandria, who in his “ Stromata 55 thus describes the 
attainment of the knowledge of God. 


Going forth by analysis to the First Intelligence, taking away depth, 

breadth, length, and position, leaving a monad, then abstracting all that 

is material, if we cast ourselves into the vastness of Christ, thence if we 

proceed forward by holiness into His Iinmensity^ we may in some fashion 

enter into the knowledge of the Almighty, recognising not what he is, but 
what he is not 


Here is clearly formulated, as early as the third century, the via 
negationis, which is familiar to philosophical mysticism throughout the 
world, Clement of Alexandria was the teacher of Origen, who main- 
tained the reality and the necessity of an esoteric religion, and sup- 
ported his contention with an appeal to the example of the Persians and 
the Indians. Of Clement of Alexandria, and still more certainly of 
Origen, it may be said that they were clearly conscious that Christi- 
anity was merely a variety of a universal, esoteric and mystical religion. 
They join hands, quite naturally, across a space of fifteen hundred 
years, with the English poet, John Keats, who after describing the 
world as “a vale of Soul-making, 55 continues: 

Seriously, I think it probable that this system of Soul-making may 
have been the Parent of all the more palpable and personal schemes of 
redemption among the Zoroastrians, the Christians, and the Hindoos. 
For as one part of the human species must have their carved Jupiter, so 
another part must have the palpable and named Mediator and Saviour, 
their Christ, their Oromanes, and their Vishnu. 


Probably the great contribution of Greek Neo-Platonism to 
Christian mysticism was the awakening of the sense, in those who 
received it, of the reality of a universal religion, and of Christianity as 
one form, among many, of this universal religion. 


How inevitable this was we may see by considering a single 



period — the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries : — 


And thou, my dear Timothy, in thy intent practice of the 
mystical contemplations, leave behind both thy senses and thy intellectual 
operations, and all things which are known by sense and intellect, and all 
things which are not and which are, and dispose thyself as far as may be 
to unite thyself in unknowing with him who is above all being and all 
knowledge, for by being purely free and absolute, out of self and out of all 
things, thou shalt be led up to the ray of the divine darkness, stripped of all 

and loosed of all. 

Dionysius 5 5 was a Christian monk ; but there is nothing specific- 
ally Christian in this fine passage. Yet for the mediaeval Christian 
mystic the writings of “Dionysius” — and this passage in particular 
possessed an authority equal to that of the Scriptures themselves. 
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Meister Eckhart was steeped in his 0 _ . „„ ntiVJUCO „ . 

Dionysius ” with the same reverence as the Fourth Gospel : and^* 
Eckhart we find the most perfect harmony of the various elem ^ 

rTTViLi nit TTTAyi^- /mm nv, VlO'f'l fl TV\ TTfl4*^ A-.niAii TT* UO 

use of 



which went to 
distinctive and hallowed phrases of 


never forced 


piety is constant, but 

If he uses them in new ways, we are conscious that h 
thereby penetrates to the depth of their spiritual meaning p o e 
Eckhart, God’s begetting of his Son is an eternal act, perpetualT 
renewed in the human soul. Indeed, the attainment of his soul by th^ 
individual man is, for Eckhart, really identical with the begetting 0 f 
his Son by God in man. As he puts in it in one of his most memorable 
,ses : “ He who abides always in a present Now, in him doth God 

beget his Son unceasingly.” It would be almost an impiety to attempt 
to wring the meaning from a phrase so pregnant. We may content 
ourselves with pointing out how closely it links the highest Christian 

mysticism with the later mysticism of Goethe. Here is Goethe’s 
doctrine of *' ’ -• - 



vv kj 

the eternality of the moment,” at which he laboured so 
hard to arrive — “ the eternal moment ” in which the finite existence 
becomes the pure instrument of that being which is beyond existence. 

One might accumulate quotation upon quotation to show the 

richness and universality of Christian mysticism. “ There is a force in 

the soul, ^ says Eckhart again, “ and not only a force, but something 

more , it is so pure, and high, and noble in itself that no creature can 

come there, and God alone can dwell there. Yea, verily, and even 

God cannot come there with a form ; he can only come with his simple 
divine nature.” Yet again, 

How are we God’s sons ? By having one nature with TTim But any 
realisation of this, of being God’s sons, is subjective, not objective know- 

■kt ? xV ™ ? *. nner consc i°usness strikes down to the very essence of the soul. 
Not that it is the soul itself, but it is rooted there and is in a measure the 

Ufe 0 the soul, her intellectual life, the life, that is, wherein a man is bom 
od s son, born into the eternal life, for this knowledge is a-temporal, 
unextended, without here and without now. In this life all things are the 

atraed thmgS ^ aU thingS common 5 a11 things are all in all, and all 

One is not surprised that Eckhart, the purest, the subtlest, and the 
simplest of all the great Christian mystics was condemned (though 

& T 't li 6a ^ f °5 heresy. In such a doctrine as his there was 

mam es y no p ace for a Christ who was “ the only-begotten son of 

‘ ; maintain, he said roundly, “ that we can no more be wise 

° U J , wlsdom 1 than Son without the filial nature of God’s Son: 
without having the very same nature as the Son of God himself.” Such 

doctrine is impossible, and intolerable, to Christian orthodoxy. But 

«r« can A * in the mind of any patient student of 

* veritable doctrine of Jesus himself. The 
guuu rulings -- unat be preached in Galilee were that it was possible, 
and necessary, for any and every man to know that he was theson of 

for nnnannafanfia! n A j i * . ..i. 
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knowledge 


@®d, by precisely the same way and 

same ^certainty that Jesus himself had 
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This immediate experience of the truth of Christ’s teaching which 
gckhart evidently possessed, returns again and again in the history of 
Christian mysticism ; and, naturally, it is in continual danger of being 
repudiated by the church. The possibility of harmonising it with any 
rigorous form of Christian orthodoxy is always slender. No doubt, 
the doctrine of the indwelling Christ” is theoretically legitimate ; 
but the limitations imposed upon it are such that a great Christian 
mystic must always override them. For the Christian mystic it is 
obviously inevitable that Christ must occupy a position l ik e that 
which is occupied by the Buddha ; he is one of the greatest, to a 
Western mind perhaps the greatest among the greatest, teachers of 
religion j but his relation to God was no closer than that which it lies 
within any mans power to attain, provided he possesses the power, 
and the will, and the love.* Thus Christian mysticism gnaws continu- 
ally at the root of Christian orthodoxy. 


It is probably to this cause that we must attribute the striking 
fact that since the seventeenth century, when the full effects of the 
Benaissance and the Reformation were felt, there has been a manifest 
decline of specifically Christian mysticism. At first, it found refuge 
in the Protestant sects, among whom the Quakers, at least with their 
doctrine of “ the inner light ” were true mystics. But the purest 
expression of Western mysticism was no longer in any form of 
Christianity. It passed henceforward into the work of the poets and 
the philosophers. Spinoza, Novalis, Goethe ; the great succession of 
English “ romantic ” poets, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Blake, Keats, 
and Shelley ; and to-day, the many “ prophet-teachers ” in rebellion 
against the paint idly inadequate doctrine of scientific materialism which 
dominated the nineteenth century — in these the tradition of 
Western mysticism is perpetuated. 


forms are infinitely 


Whether 


is the weakness or the strength of modern mysticism the future must 

. - . * • . 11 . i * i . . 



itfully to the time 

Catholic Christianity was truly the universal religion of the West, and 
when it accommodated within itself (though with some visible 
strain) a highly developed mysticism, I do not share these longings 
for the past, though I can sympathise with them. . I believe that the 
future of religion in the West lies with a Christianity that is perfectly 
conscious of itself as one among many forms, one among many idioms, 
of a universal religious knowledge. ^ Such a Christianity will, 
manifestly, no longer be Christianity, which has always made for itse 
the fundamental claim that it is a unique and final revelation of the 
nature of God. There are very few, even among professed Chnstians 
outside the Roman Catholic Church, who believe this in the 
to-day t And perhaps the time is not far distant when those w 

within themselves 






to 





of their 


*In a more detailed treatment, it would he necessary to dwe 
tion between Jesus and Christ : Jesus, 
eternal potentiality of the human soul* 
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will have learnt the truth (and found the courage to 
was boldlv uttered bv Meister Eckhart, six hundred 



i<: ) that 


e 


He who seeks God under settled forms lays hold of the form h i 
missing the God concealed in it. But he who seeks God in no sm • ^ 
guise lays hold of Him as he is in Himself, and such a one * lives with +u 
Son ’, and is the Life itself. We might question life for a thousand v ™ 

‘ Why dost thou live ? ’ It would only say, if it replied at all, ‘ji™ ’ 
because I live.’ For life lives in a ground of its own, wells up out of ‘ 
own. It lives without a cause, for it lives itself. And if any one ask a 
proper man, one who works his own ground,* Why dost thou work ? *j. a 
too would say if he told the truth : ‘ I work because I work.’ be 

John Middleton Murry. 


JESUS AND CHRIST. 



A Note 

[ In the above article Mr. Murry says in a footnote that “ in a more 
treatment, it would be necessary to dwell on the distinction between Jo 
Christ: Jesus, the historical teacher, and Christ the eternal potentialitvTf 
humn souL" This is the true Th^sophioal view. In p£ud“Z2ophiS 
teachings flourishes the notion of two individuals, one Jesus and the other thi 
Christ, and their amalgam in the manifestation of Jesus, the Christ 100 veara 
' . These are merely fanciful speculations and certainly contrary to the sanAr 

teaching of the Theosophy of H. P. Blavatsky and her Masters. ^She wrote in 

Gospels from which we extract the following -—Eds ] 1 ™ 
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THE NEXT RENAISSANCE. 

[ ^ no ^ n readers on both sides of the Atlantic as 

the au ... , , iczsche and other works on Nietzsche and for his 

connection wit anced modem movements. He was at one time the Editor 
of the New Age, London, and he also edited National Guilds. 

In our last number Mr. G. E. M. Joad pleaded for the West trying out 
Eastern religion freed from ^lts accretions. We find here Mr. Orage practically 

prophesying a 6 reek and Roman culture did for the dark ages, 

I believe the Mahabharata may do for our own benighted age-more, in fact, 
because it springs from a higher source.” 6 8 

We are believers in the Mahabharata, but every line of it has to be read 
esotencally for then only it discloses m magnificent symbolism and allegory 
the tabulations of both Man and Soul. H. P. Blavatsky wrote in her Isis 
Unveiled (II. 428) Mahabharata of Veda Vyasa, is a poem in honour of the 
astrological allegories on the wars between the solar and lunar races ” • and 
again in the Secret Doctrine (II. 183) that “ however mythical the allegory, the 
Mahabharata is history as much as is the Iliad.” g y 

Our readers attention may be called to the excellent work, undertaken by 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute at Poona, India, of pub ishing the 

authentic Sanskrit text of the Mahabharata which will facilitate the translation 
work to which our author refers* — Eds.] 


inbred ? 


mean when you say that European culture has become 


Why, just that, namely, that for about five hundred years it has 
received no new blood, and, in consequence, has been merely ringing 
the changes on its original stimulus. 

Which was— ? 

The discovery of ancient Greek and Roman literature and philo- 
sophy, of course. The dark ages that followed the break up of the 
Roman Empire would, I imagine, have remained dark to this day 
but for the miraculous illumination brought about by the resurrection 
of ancient classic culture. You can almost see how the transforma- 
tion was effected. Thanks to a scholarly translation of the works, 
principally of Plato, within a period of about twenty years all the 
precursors of the Italian Renaissance became impregnated with 
classical ideas and ideals, and from their influence practically the whole 
of the subsequent history of European culture has been derive 
But the exploitation of that source has now, in my opinion, een 
completed. There is literally no fresh inspiration left for t e wor 


to draw upon in Greek and Roman philosophy, art or literature. 

There has been none, in fact, for a generation now, wit ^ e res ’ 

first, that a good deal of interbreeding has taken p ace e ween w 
may be called collateral descendants of the Greek and oman c ’ 

_ . i* * ... .i-v> TtAWAno TirtTi* iHjiiTonean 


and, secondly, sporadic attempts at liaison with various non + 
and primitive Stures. The progeny of the first shows the » 
signs of degeneracy— pathology and preciosity an so on , 
progeny of the second exhibits what might be expec e , na .> 

bizarre and the monstrous. 

Pm afraid I don’t follow you in detail. 

Well, to put it a Utile more plainly, I should say that E®»P^ 
culture has for a whole generation been creating un e 


^ * 
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natural stimuli : on the on© hand, th© imitation of one European 
nation by another ; and, on the other hand, the search for inspiration 
in racially alien cultures, such as the Egyptian, the Chinese, Japanese, 
Polynesian, and so on. You understand I am not belittling these 
various cultures. Heaven knows I think highly enough of the Egyp- 
tian and the Chinese, i am simply saying that just as the result 
of the cross-fertilization of European culture— Russian and English, 
Scandinavian and German, French and American — tends to be 
anaemic and hysterical, so the result of the other contacts is inclined 
to b e monstrous. I have yet to see a single great work of culture 
deriving from any of these influences. 

You leave very few doors open for the future, it seems. The Greek and 
Roman tradition is dried up ; nations cannot take in each other's culture 
without becoming morbid ; and non-European and primitive culture 
are doomed to beget monstrosities , — what is left ? Where can we turn 
for a new renaissance ? 

To ancient India. 

India ! On the face of it, I should have said that, as a source of 
inspiration, ancient India has nothing even congenial to offer Europe, 
still less anything comparable to the inspiration that Greek culture was 
to the dark ages. 


Indian philosophy and literature have, unfortunately, been badly 
presented to Europe, and I am therefore not surprised at your impres- 
sion. But, in truth, apart from the fact that India is the common 
family ancestor of Europe — Greece and Rome being only a sort of 
grand-uncle and grand-aunt of ours — there exists— speaking for the 
moment only of literature — a masterpiece of ancient India in com- 
parison with which the Iliad and the Odyssey are boys’ adventure 
stories. From a purely literary point of view, in respect of magnitude, 
range, composition, style and all the rest of the literary qualities, 

and the Ramayana , — the Mahabharata first — have 
qualities as much greater than anything Greek or Roman or, of course, 
modern— as, let us say, the Odyssey is greater than the Song of Beowulf, 
I will not add that, in point of philosophy, the Mahabharata is simi* 
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we 



the significance of great literature. 

You astonish me. My impression has been that the Mahabharata 
is formless, uncouth, and utterly alien to European thought and culture. 

As I have said, that is because ancient 

sponsored in Europe. On the other hand, I must say 
the Mahabharata has existed for • - - J 
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meanings given by Webster 

at once that reading can be of various kinds, 


■ ^ ^ uujj. ueoi various Kinds, 

from tbe mere act of going over characters either aloud or inaudibly, 

mmli+.v at nnasmacirm' -fnll .1 ~ 


to the quality of possessing full knowledge and understanding o7 th e 
subject studied. Wb speak of a cbild or an ignorant person knowing 
how to read when he can recognize and translate into sounds the letters 
of the alphabet. We say a man can read life when he knows how to 
observe its multifarious manifestations and is capable in a measure 
at least of understanding them j and a well read person is one who 
possesses culture, or who is learned. Thus it is evident that the 
different kinds of reading are connected with and corresnond to different, 


human 


the various principles of man’s being, 


purpose 


to study three of the several types of reading, namely, brain or 
mechanical reading ; mental or intellectual reading ; and spiritual 


or dynamic reading. 


unfortunately 


and is current among the vast majority of literate men and women 


7 number, 

and the third is almost unknown in the public world to-day and will 
consequently be tbe most difficult to understand. 

I. 

The general idea of reading prevalent almost everywhere, but 
especially so in “ the lusty and egotistical, the fighting and the trading 
West,” as W. Q. Judge, the great American Theosophist, describes 
is that of reading with the help of the eye and the brain, as hurriedly 
possible, in order to find out “ what it is all about ; an attempt 
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brain which gathers in facts and images 
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excited ; .and what may appear as thinking is but cer 
mechanical action of the cerebrum. And here in e 
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and history, the students are given lists of books which they are ask 
to read at home one by one and report on, by handing in a writt 
paper on each, chiefly a short summary of the contents. The teach ^ 
are required to see that all the books assigned for the terms are read- 
hence they encourage their pupils to devour as much as possible ' * 
the shortest period of time. We are not criticizing the actuating 

aims 


create m them a taste for, and appreciation of, good literature. Y 
if this is achieved in the case of the born reader who enjoys cultivatin 
friendship with books, and in a smaller measure in the case of th^ 
obedient and very honest pupil, it is worse than useless in the case of 
the mentally lazy and passive student. The writer happens to know" 
that these reports are often made in this wise. The pupil reads 
through the assigned books as rapidly as he can, sometimes skipping 
long portions which demand some considerable effort on his part 
such passages as contain descriptions, discussions, abstract ideas' 
etc. , as he reads he stops once in a while to make a note of certain 
phrases and paragraphs, copying out as many words from the books 
as are necessary to make up his report. The teachers are busv 

tTr™tr d r e< ?.r ti l Paper l t0 ,, <! " r f t ' “ d ^ “ to ton, skim' 

through the book reports, and are quite satisfied if they feel 
sure that each pupil has handed in his assiomm^nf. Credit is given 

£2 1 V Cil 
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sure t at each pupil has handed in his assignment. Credit is given 

knnw? ? ad f Z h ° haS T d the most ; is not ascertained how much 
Knowledge he has an+.imlltr 'PA+.o-insw^ • _ _ 
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knowledge without improving our minds, the second type o* reading 

will develop concentration and sharpen mental perception. It 
makes the mind attentive and heightens its direct activity. 

What are the requirements for such mental reading ? First, 
jt is necessary to read slowly and carefully, not just using the physical 
organ of sight and allowing words to be transmitted to the brain as 
so many outer impressions, but making an intellectual effort to trans- 
form those signs and words into thoughts and ideas which will then 
reach beyond the brain to the thinking principle ; secondly, to pause 
often and ascertain the meaning of the pages read. Mental reading 
implies understanding of the ideas received, and this can only be 
achieved by clearing the mind, during our reading, of all foreign 
thoughts and ideas. In the first type of reading, the mechanical, 
while the brain is busily engaged in taking in words the mind may be 
far away, occupied with some entirely different problem, and this 
disconnection between mind and brain naturally brings about incapa- 
city to understand what has been read. If we examine the thoughts 
that take away our mind from the printed words, we find that they 
are busy with the objects upon which our desires are set. It is 
therefore essential to detach overselves, for the time being at least, 
from our desires and feelings so that the mind may be freed from such 
influence. Who has not experienced paralysis of the mental faculty 
because he is in a mood of depression or elation, with some emotion 
to the fore ? Unless this inner turmoil is pacified and we have become 
dispassionate in a measure, it is not possible for our min 1 to contact 
the author’s mind, and establish an intellectual relationship whereby 
his thoughts may pass into our ken. 

A moral factor is herein evolved, the control over our likes and 
dislikes. The purer and more tranquil the state of the reader’s 
emotions, the better he is able to concentrate his intellectual atten- 
tion on his reading and to understand the true meaning. 

III. 


Still further effort is involved in the last type of reading, the 
)iritual or dynamic. Here not only must the author’s expressions 

of his ideas has to take place so that we 

ay separate the true from the false, and assimilate that which 
use to our spiritual nature. This necessita es e ac 10 & ^ j 
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This does not mean trying to remember the author’s words, but ret ' 
ing the true essence of his thoughts, planting them in one’s inner gard Q ' 
so that they may take root and grow. Each good thought, e 
true idea, is a seed which can be made use of to adorn and enrich witt! 
the beauty and fragrance of its blossoms the dark and sterile corn ^ 
of our being. It is not enough to understand and to accept or rei + 
after reflection, even after a spiritual evaluation ; what is accent 
must be further unfolded through our own efforts. Thus though* 
and ideas become dynamic energies, inner currents which give strength 
and power to the Soul which radiates light on the mind, cleansing its 
vision, and illuminates the heart, increasing its compassion. 

Let us then cultivate spiritual reading and learn to nurture the 
seed ideas which books convey, developing them under the warm 
rays of our Soul’s gaze, so that they may grow into perfect plants and 
bear flowers and fruit for the betterment of ourselves and, through 
us, of others. As a cure of our constant “ hurrying on ” remember 
the words of a Master Mind : ‘ ‘ Knowledge for the mind, like food for 
the body, is intended to feed and help to growth; but it requires to be 
well digested and the more thoroughly and slowly the process is 
carried out the better both for body and mind.” 

# 

T. Chitnavis. 



THE INNER LIFE OF SOCIALISM. 


[G. D# H. Col©, University Reader in Economics, Oxford, had a distinguished 
career at Oxford (1900-1912) and was at one time Deputy Professor of Philosophy, 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. He is internationally known for his 
many enlightening contributions on Labour and Socialism, among which are 
“The World of Labour,” “New Beginnings,” ‘‘The Future of Local Govern- 
ments,” Guild Socialism Restated,” and ” Trade Unionism and Munitions,” 
held in high esteem by intellectuals. 


Mr. Cole refers in his article to the “ effort ” that he made to look inward in 
his own mind in writing it. While we doubt not that he profited by the experi- 
ence, the greater gain accrues to The Aryan Path in spite of “ many of the 
faults of expression and much of the lack of clearness ” due to that effort. The 
practical man, full of his “ activity in action,” which the Oita deprecates, finds 
little time for thought and thus is devoid of that ” skill in action ” which it 
advocates. And it is one of oxir objects to make the actor turn a meditator at 
least from time to time. We hope Mr. Cole will “ turn within ” once again 
and givo us the benefit of his travels in the world of Spirit-Soul. 

While we disagree with our thoughtful contributor on the subject of the 
survival of the human individuality, which in our philosophy is different from 
our personality, we find many of his ideas to be Theosophical. Thus his theme 
that the Socialist Kingdom is of this world, and of no other, is reminiscent of 
the establishment of the Kingdom of God of One whose other-worldliness was 
His marked characteristic, Jesus may be regarded as a socialist inasmuch 
as He, like His Eastern Predecessors, practised fellowship with all, but His 
Sermon on the Mount is a very different gospel from that of Marx or Lenin. 
Thesosophists also do not believe in other-worldliness in the sense in which Mr. 
Cole ref era to it. They regard this world as “ a place of tribulation and of purga- 
tion for a better life to come ” not elsewhere but here. Why this world is not 
what it should be, and why there are “ pundits ” on one hand and “ hewers of 
wood and drawers of water ” on the other is explained in our philosophy ; and 
practical idealists like Mr. Cole will find in the right understanding of the Eastern 
doctrines of Reincarnation and Karma substantial aid in clearing their concept 
about society and its evolution. Mr, Cole’s closing touch is fine : “ If I sought 

happiness, I could not seek fellowship so well.” Those who run after the king- 
dom of happiness run after Maya, teaches the ancient Wisdom -Religion ; there- 
fore is the path to Fellowship and Fraternity spoken of as the Path of Woe. — 

Eds.] 


I suppose that for all Socialists, Socialism serves, in some part at 
least, as a guide to the inner life. It is not merely a matter of political 
or economic policy, or a source of guidance in economic or political 
Conduct, but at the same time a way of living in harmony with oneself, 
as well as with others. In my case, I know this is so. I could not be 
less a Socialist even if I were sure that all the practical policies of all 
the Socialist Parties in the world were demonstrably wrong. For 
to disagree with all these policies — unpleasant and upsetting as it would 
be — could not, I think , shake the basis of my Socialist conviction. 1 h&t 
conviction goes deeper than any practical economic or political pokey 
can possibly go : indeed, all such policies are but fallible means to t e 
attainment of the end which is the true idea of Socialism in my mind. 


This idea of Socialism is not a system, though there are certain 
features which any system that is to attempt to represent it must 
somehow embody. It is rather a way of living ^in 
without which , at least as an ideal, I should find It i 
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peace within myself. It is not easy to sum up, or to express apart fa*, 
the material integument of practical policy in which it must 
but this article is an attempt, honest if not wholly successful , to , ajr 

it bare, and to say wherein, for me, bemga Somahst truly consist, 

and what part Socialism plays in the conception of my inner life. 

XiCti trip, s&y t li o outsell) like most people, I urn often very 
conscious of living out of harmony with this inner ideal. I blame 
mvself— and yet I do not wholly blame myself — for that. It is partly 

my fault ; but it is also in part a matter of environment. For this 
Socialist ideal essentially involves living in and with the world, and 
not apart from it ; and this implies, in large measure, an acceptance 
of the environment. The Socialist cannot afford to make too wide a 

cross as Samuel Butler would have said — with the habits of living 

of those with whom he comes in contact. His ideal is, through and 
through, an ideal of sociality; and he cannot, on the plea that his idea 
of sociality is not yet received by the world, withdraw from the world 
into an isolation of his own. By doing that he would be denying 
his ideal even more completely than by living after the world’s way. 

This, of course, is no entire apologia . Quite apart from the cause, 
I fall short of what I set out to be in many other ways. Socialism, 
like any decent creed, may be a means of making a man behave better 
than he would without it ; but it is no guarantee of good behaviour. 
Socialists have no more pre-eminence in personal virtue than in the 
moral abandon with which anti- Socialists used to be prone to credit 
them. 

For my present purpose, however, the question of personal ade- 
quacy is beside the point. I am seeking to define my conception of 
the Socialist ideal, and not my capacity for living in accord with it. 
And I have got this far — that the Socialist ideal is essentially 
an ideal of sociality, that it involves a conception of life as lived with 

and among other men, and that this living with others is a fundamental 
part of the inner life of Socialism. 

William Morris stated a part of this aspect of the Socialist ideal 
when he wrote in his Dream of John Bull , that 
and lack of fellowship is hell.” 
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essentially transient, something that is bound to wear out, and 
that I want to wear out in doing something worth while. I, as an 
individual, do not want to survive death ; and I am sure I shall not 

survive it. 

But, while this view is fundamental to me, I have to recognise 
that it is not part of the common stock of Socialism. What is essential 
to the Socialist idea is that, whether a Socialist believes, or does not 
believe, in some sort of personal or individual immortality, he should 
believe that his business in this world is to realise in this world as much 
as he can of his ideal. An other -wordly Socialism is inconceivable ; 
and the Socialist ideal seems to me to be inconsistent with any that 
regards the world as merely a place of tribulation and of purgation 
for a better life to come. 

Fellowship, then, is the first principle of this inner life of Socialism. 
And fellowship involves, above all else, treating men as ends and not 
as means. “ Each to count as one and none as more than one ” is, for 
many purposes, an admirable political and social maxim ; but it is far 
too quantitative to be more than a very imperfect way of expressing 
the ideal. For fellowship does not count heads ; or, if it does, it counts 
everyone as more than one — in fact, an infinite. 

Perhaps I can put my point more clearly in another way. 
Socialists, in practical affairs, seek to achieve a higher standard of 
social justice than prevails in the world to-day, or has ever prevailed 

in it as yet. But social justice is not of the essence of Socialism. For 

justice seems to imply a meting out to each of something quantitative 
and limited, whereas Socialism itself implies a real living in and for 
one another. A mother is not content to be just to her child ; nor 
can a Socialist be content to seek justice to the human race. Fellow- 
ship involves social justice as a practical, political and economic con- 
ception ; but it also involves much more. Men can be just to their 
enemies ; but fellowship cannot live with enmity. 

That this idea of fellowship jars continually with one’s daily ways 
of living is evident enough. It is simply impossible, in the ordinary 
affairs of the world, to transcend social habits that are in direct contra- 
diction of it. Differences of wealth are always marring fellowship, 
and, within what we call a single “ community , differences of social 
class interfere with it even more. I do not mean that fellowship 
cannot overstep the differences. Clearly it can, as it can overstep 
differences of nationality, of colour, of religion, and of everything 
else that divides man from man. But a wall is none the less an 
obstacle because you can get over it with a ladder ; and all these 
differences are formidable obstacles in the way of fellowship. Per- 
sonally, I am most conscious of the obstacles that arise from social 
and economic inequality, because I am most often brought up against 
them. Though I may say, and really believe, that “ a mans a man 
for a’ that,” I cannot, in fact, get away from the obstacle that Society 
has made one a pundit and another a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water, and has given to them different upbringings supposed to 
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accord with their different stations in life. With some men 1 h ave 
community of culture, education, ways of speech and social behaviour ; 
and with others I have not. Whatever my social views and ideals 
may be, that is a present fact from which there is no escape, and of 

which I cannot help taking account. 

Practically, what I want most of all is to make these differences 
vanish in a fuller and more rounded life for the whole human race. 
I want this for all the world ; but, rightly or wrongly, I want it more, 
and feel a greater responsibility for bringing it about, in the part of the 
world in which I live. I do not feel nationalism, in this sense, to be 
at all inconsistent with socialism, or with that internationalism which 
all true socialism evidently involves. That there are dangers in this 
elective fellowship with those of a limited and particular society I 
am well aware ; but there is also danger that a sentiment too diffused 
may be too difficult to relate to the practice of life. My fellowship 
with my neighbour should be the means of fostering and not of sub- 
duing my fellowship with those who dwell further away. 

This impulse of fellowship which is at the bottom of my idea of 
Socialism is, I want to make it plain, a very different thing from any 
sort of altruistic sentiment in my mind. If the thesis be egoism and 
the antithesis altruism, then the synthesis, I should say, is Socialism. 
For to me, as a Socialist, Society is not something outside myself, but 
something of which I am a part, so that my well-being and that of 
Society are inextricably intertwined. I do not mean that I cannot 
enjoy personal happiness, or a high degree of well-being, even in a 
society that seems to me largely unhappy and diseased. I can, 
and do j but I think I could not enjoy these things unless I were, in 
some measure, also trying to realise my ideal of a social happiness 
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and a social well-being common to me and to my fellow-men, and 
unless I believed that there were in the world already, and had always 
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it is a possible ideal because the fundamental fact of man’s sociality 
is there to build upon. There is a consciousness of consent ; and in a 
healthy and well-ordered Society, the area of this consciousness will 
tend steadily to grow. 

It will grow easily, however, only in proportion as the obstacles 
to sociality are removed, and removed in the right way. I have said 
that the thing nearest my heart is the removal of those differences, 
largely the product of economic inequality, which within a single 
community shut me out from full fellowship with my fellow-men. 
But it matters how these differences are removed. It is possible to 
conceive of their disappearance through the destruction of the higher 
culture of the Society in which they exist. Even if this happened, 
I have faith enough to believe that a Society thus cut down to the 
roots would in process of time build up for itself a new culture 
that might be better and more universal than the old ; but the way of 
universalising culture through its prior destruction would be terribly 
wasteful. It would be at best a desperate remedy in a Society 
where culture was mortally diseased. In any other case, we may 
reasonably look to the extension of culture and to its progressive 
transformation as it spreads over the whole people. We may hope 
to conserve and develop existing values, and to use them as a founda- 
tion on which new ones may be built. This is the Socialist meaning 
of the process of popular education ; and it is natural and inevitable 
that, from Robert Owen’s day, the demand for Socialism and the 
demand for education have always gone together. 

The demand for universal education is, indeed, but another aspect 
of the demand for equality; and equality is but the political and social 
expression of the idea of fellowship. Those who value equality as a 
political concept do not mean that all men are really equal, in any 
mathematical sense, or that all differences between them are due 
to differences of education or environment, or to remediable physical 
or inherited defects. They do not want to abolish the differences 
between men, but only those differences that stand in the way of fellow- 
ship. They want political and social equality in the sense that they 
want to stop any one man being treated merely or mainly as a means 

to some other man’s ends. 

The inner life of Socialism, as I am conscious of it, consists largely 
in awareness of universal fellowship and social equality as the ideal, 
and demands, if a man who holds it is to live at peace with himself, 
that he should be reasonably active in furthering the practical advance 
of this ideal, and should in his own private affairs live reasonably in 
accordance with it. This inner life is therefore essentially outward- 
looking and active or conative, rather than inward-looking or con- 
templative. Many of the faults of expression and much of the lack of 
clearness in this article are due to the fact that it is only with an effort 
that I make myself look inward at all. For the Socialist, as for 
any one else, an inner harmony is essential to happiness and well- 
being ; but this harmony is like pleasure in that it comes most readily 
not when we seek it, but when it lights upon us in the course of our 
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things beside. He has in his mind 

s“ts out practically to do many other things besides furthering the cause 
of Socialism, His personal affection, his tastes count for much in his 
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his Socialist ideal. If they conflict, then indeed comes at least some 
unhappiness, unless and until the conflict is resolve . But 
i rivals fl/nH tastp.s need not conflict ; 
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mind without j ostling. 

This inner life of Socialism that I have sought to describe is, 
then, not a complete way of living. I distrust the man for whom 
the Socialist ideal, or any other ideal, looms so large as to cover the 
whole of life. For that, I think, is a sign of inhumanity; and Socialism 
is above all a creed for ordinary men. Love of humanity need 
not submerge other loves, of wife, or children, or friends ; indeed, 
these other loves are fires to keep it warm. Socialism is for me, I 
think, the most important single thing that exists. But I am not sure 
even oi that. And I am quite sure that it is not the only thing that 
matters. 


G. D. H. Cole. 


THE SPIRIT OF INQUIETUDE. 

[Mile* M- Dugan! is already introduced to our readers. In this article 
she expresses some high Theosophical sentiments. Instead of offering solace 
as is so often done, even in the name of Theosophy, in the refuge of some personal 
guidance, our author resorts to the fundamental cure — “ there is no other way 
than to restore in the mind the idea of the Absolute she rightly asserts that 
such a metaphysical task is not beyond the physical man ; and speaks the simple 
but profound truth when she says : “ Reality is to be experienced from within. 
And it is enough to penetrate intuitively to its core : to know it, man must unite 
himself to its essence.” We hope on an early occasion Mile. Dugard will tell 
us how to undertake this task. — Eds.] 

In the Revue des deux Mondes analyzing the spirit of literature 
Andre Berge points out <c Inquietude ,J among its main features. 
And he is perfectly right. Read the works of young writers, scan only 
the titles of books published during the last decade — The Unquiet 
Youth of Jean Hermelin, The Unquiet , Human Inquietude , The Unquiet 
Soul, Inquietude, etc. — you will see that unquietness is indeed one of 
the characteristics of the mind of to-day, 

“ Why pay attention to a temporary phenomenon ? ” ask some 
people. “It is a result of war, an unavoidable consequence of the 
disorder and material difficulties into which our world was precipitated 
by the catastrophe of 1914. But look forward for economic redress, 
and you will see tranquillity coming again of itself.” The explanation 
seems true but fails under examination. The occidental world 
did not wait until 1914 to experience invasions and cataclysms, revolu- 
tions and the fall of Empires. In all periods, and especially a century 
ago, in the days of Romanticism, men have experienced uncertainty, 
disappointed hopes and distress. But even in the worst times, never 
was the spirit of inquietude so largely spread in Literature as now. 

The reason, one on which we must insist, is that in the past men 
always possessed a moral refuge against the vicissitudes of destiny. 
Creatures of a day, carried away on the streams of phenomena, as 
soon as they awoke to conscious life, men aspired to what endures, 
and found it in the Absolute. At first their Absolute was in Heaven. 
Of course they did not conceive it with many virtues, and millema 
were necessary before the idea of a God of Love and Per ection, as e 
Father of the Gospels, was accessible to humanity. Faith m a celestial 
Power, whose aid could be obtained under special conditions, was 
nevertheless a strong support in the way of moral security , anc e pe 
to maintain tranquillity of mind. But the spiritual history o ^any 
men of the West is too well known. Having rashly connected the 
Absolute with out-of-date metaphysical forms, or pseu o-seien i c 
theories that intellect could not admit without denying ltse , a ay 
came where they lost their hold and remained without religious ai , 
or with a faith reduced to a formula which was in their thoug as 

a caput mortum. 

Then to satisfy their instinctive and invincible £_eed 
Absolute, they turned towards science. From this new dei y w 
seemed omnipotent, they expected all — explanations for so ving 
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the mysteries of the Universe, rules for organizing the 

for securing peace and happiness. Science, said Berthelot 

altogether the material, intellectual and moral direction of Society.” 
And Victor Hugo thought the same. For him, to improve men and 
make them happy, was the function of science. Xhe modem ideal 
has its model in 'art, and its means in science. It is by science that 
social beauty, this dream of poets, will be realized. Eden will be 
created anew by A. plus B.” But science promptly declined a task 
beyond its power. Far from aspiring to be absolute, to rationalize the 
Universe and rule society, it declared that its office was only to study 
phenomena, either to define and classify them, or to find the relation- 
ship of causes and effects and formulate laws. Moreover, savants 
taught that, except in mathematics, definitions were not immutable 
and that scientific theories did not in any way include the Absolute. 
“ They are but fragmentary and temporary truths which are necessary 
as steps on which we pause in order to progress in investigation,” 
wrote Claud Bernard. “ They represent but the actual state of our 
knowledge, and consequently they are to be modified according to 
the development of science.” So general is this character of relativity, 
that even in an exact science mathematicians grant that their prin- 
ciples are but “ conventions,” having only a relative value. 

“ Scientific laws are always subject to revisal ? Well, let it be 
so. At least nobody can deny that scientific results are stable, give 
a feeling of security, inspire us with a perfect faith in progress. In the 
absence of God and absolute Truth, is it not a comfort to see the 
vitality of our scientific civilization, with its ever-increasing bene- 
ficent powers ? ” — Such was the faith of many men at the dawn of 
the twentieth century. But the cataclysm came and among burning 
ruins, in the crash of cannons and shells' they heard this disheartening 
answer : “ We civilizations know now that we are mortal.” Insisting 
on this truth, Paul Valery recalled to us that as Elam, Ninivehand 
abylon, are now only vague and beautiful words, the time may come 
* ™ ranee, ngland and Russia are nothing more than beautiful 

WeWl ,w" u e \ bySS -° f histor }' is lar ge enough for all the world. 
We teel that a civilization is as frail as a life.” 

not relf ’on\hk n fi ref 7 ge5 man depend 011 Mmself ? Can he 

■which in neriod/nf T <trx fV /r \ mor al conscience or notion of Duty 

souls ? Alas soeinW° Ub u “ th , e , past was tie stronghold of stoical 
ultimate shelter. The fost^avs 7 that° 8y akead y undermined tbis 

movable is a slow Son of I t H ° f the eternal and im ' 
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in the conscioT Ve^tt ° f 0n the other hand - 

superimposed ^- 7 - m ° dern ^^ology not only discovers 
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modern man appears often to himself as a series of wishes and inclina- 
tions, a turmoil of incoherent sensations where he finds nothing to 
which to cling. 

As mariners who, having neither anchor, compass, nor pilot, 
let their vessel drift at random, many of our contemporaries believing 
in no realities or not knowing how to attain them, abandon their 
minds to relativity. One can apply to them the lines of Victor Hugo 
describing those whose guides are only passing circumstances : 

They live from day to day, from one thought to another, 
Without any rule traced in the depths of their desire .... 
No real background for life is felt in the idea they follow to-day. 
And for their tired heart Love is without sorrows, 

The past without roots, and future without blossoms. 

Such is the cause of this unquietness which often pervades modern 
Literature. 

It is so manifest that one can hardly understand how some people 
make of it a mere question of political or financial difficulties, if not 
of fashion or temperament — a nervousness or snobbishness which 
sees in inquietude a sort of aristocratic suffering, literary or sentimental 
disappointments, dissolving habits of hyper- criticism or hyper-sincerity,, 
and so forth. Obviously, we do not pretend that none of these factors 
have a share in the inquietude of minds. But they are secondary 
causes, whose importance, due to the want of higher realities, decreases 
in proportion as the feeling of the Absolute is progressing in man. 
The consequence of this wrong diagnosis of the true cause shows itselt 
in the recommendation of delusive cures, as sports, travel, calmness or 
absence of desires, intense and almost feverish activity running after 
entertainments or material comforts. In fact it is from these Mlacious 
remedies that many minds expect moral peace. But mdi 
excitements, games, ambitious work and the rush a ter money ° ® 

to relieve them. The modern “ parvenus ” discover soon that auto- 
mobiles which cover eighty miles an hour necklaces of or1 ®^ 

they do not like to show their disappointments and inward tronhk 
on the contrary they put on an air of self reliance which deceives even 
friends. But there are minutes where silence speaks for them 
the observer detects the mask assumed to conceal their dissatisfaction 

and recklessness. 

To cure modern inquietude, there is no other way th^ towtoj 

in the minds the idea of the Absolute. ssure y, _ _ reality 

To instil the idea of the Absolute m those who aU 

especially that of a ^ings in themselves, that is to 

to the intuitive faculty which seizes tm the Weste rn 

say in their essence. But as a rule, m m F , , , — ^ 

world, the intuitive power has always been disregar e d 

out, for the so-called greater benefit of mte lec ua other so 

complete is the victory of the one at the expense of other, so 

often atrophied is the sense of intuition, that ±o e e 
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sensible Reality which may be directly apprehended by the individual 
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mind seems to many an auuuim«i ^.r.. ^ ~ ^ ^ minus i on 
mystical lunacy. Consequently the first step to be taken is to show 
those who reject the Absolute for fear of being duped by '* intuition ’ ’ 
or some such empty term, that it is precisely by this very refusal that 
they are tricked. As long as it is perceived from without, by 
understanding alone, even established on authentical proofs and 
expressed in perfect formula, Reality has no certainty. It remains 
mere appearance and bare words. Reality is to be experienced from 
within. And it is not enough to penetrate intuitively to its core • 
to know it, man must unite himself to its essence. 

It is also necessary to convince modern minds that if knowledge 
obtained by intuitive methods is not the whole Reality, it is however 
as Bergson explains, “ absolute Knowledge ” in the sense that it is the 
knowledge of the Absolute. Of course, he says, it is limited ; but 
limited ” was never a synonym of ‘ f relative ”. Relative knowledge 
modifies the nature of its object ; limited knowledge seizes only a part of 
it but without alterations. Evidently man cannot compass total reality 
or truth, the Absolute itself, whose infinitude will always be beyond the 
reach of human mind. But by intuition, he can prove its existence 
have a direct notion of it, an absolute knowledge in a sense since his 
mm d i s • coincident « with its object. It is this principle that a 11 
intuitive philosophies teach when they say that to know a thin* is 
in a wav £e to become it ° 

. Tmi i“ st but n fJ eaf h m f n must be led to understand that the 
SeS' T? •* ° f Abso l ute is sub J ect t0 fecial conditions. To 
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their hearts and make them heavy. But it matters not. for such 
griefs are fruitful. Looking at the Universe in the light of the 
Absolute, perceiving henceforth the real nature or value of objects, man 
becomes able to put everything in its proper place. Thus he can make 
order in and around himself, and working no more for the benefit of 
his relative “ moi ”, devote himself to the triumph of harmony or 
peace. But what if he is to sink down exhausted on the road 
before he enters into the Promised Land '? Once more, it does not 
matter, for he is sure at least to be on the way which leads to absolute or 
supreme Reality. It is enough to live and die with a free mind 
delivered from all inquietude. 

M. Dugard. 


Starting upon the long journey immaculate j descending more 
and more into sinful matter, and having connected himself with 
every atom in manifested Space — the Pilgrim, having straggled through 
and suffered in every form of life and being, is only at the bottom 
of the valley of matter and half through his cycle, when he has iden- 
tified himself with collective Humanity. This, he has made m his own 
image. In order to progress upwards and homewards, the “ hod 
has now to ascend the weaiy uphill path of the Golgotha of Lite. 
It is the martyrdom of self-conscious existence. Like Visvahar- 
man he has to sacrifice himself to himself in order to redeem all 
creatures, to resurrect from the many into the One Life. Ihen ne 

ascends into heaven indeed ; where, plunged mto the incomprehen- 
sible absolute Being and Bliss of Paramrvana he reigns uncondi- 
tionally, and whence he will re - des «;^ ‘ a g“ nat deaddetter sense as 
which one portion of humanity expects m _ ' „ 

the second advent, and the other as the last * Kalki va 

Secret Doctrine, I. p. 268. 



WHAT CIVILIZATION HAS DONE 

for the native. 

. „ _ —.-vo from first-hand experience of the African pro- 

[Arthur J. Hoffman pe.^ ^ tor length ftn d given some more details 

about the life and labour of th ^ j”° m ^ Evolution proceeds among them by 

natural impulse and some Theosophieal benefactor will have to arouse in them 
the force Tself-devisod efforts, which alone is the real emancipator. It is good 
to know that the cause of this neglected port, on of humanity is champ, oned 
the British House of Commons by so fearless a mind as Col. Josiah Wedgwood s. 

The prime object of the Theosophieal Movement is Universal Brotherhood, 
and true Theosophists have to rise above the distinctions of castes and classes, 
and encourage and energize those who know to teach the ignorant, those who 
possess wealth to consider the claims of the poor, and to help all to recognize 
that in spiritually sacrificing for the whole, one is able to bring out the hidden 

powers of the spiritual soul. 

The problems raised by the colour question are numerous. The policy of 
this journal is to labour patiently for the removal of the dividing barriers. A 
spread of knowledge of the subject is essential, and we will print in our next 
number an able article from the sympathetic pen of Lord Olivier and in a subse- 
quent issue another from a well-known pen in British journalism.- Eds.] 


Some of the most barbaric pages in history have been written by 
so-called civilized men in their attitude to the so-called savage races. 
In theory, followers of one of the great Brothers of mankind whose 
injunction was “ do unto others what ye would that they should do to 
you,” what has been the practice ? Let us consider just Africa, 
turning to the British House of Commons in July 1929 . Anyone who 
wants to see if w 7 e civilized beings think straightly or deal humanely 
and justly with the native labourer has but to bring his intellect to 
bear on some pages in Hansard, July 12th to 19 th. Many points 
of view were unconsciously developed because the Labour Government 
proposed 1 o st t a side £1,000,000 annually for ten years to make grants 
of interest over a long period on loans raised for colonial development. 

“So far as our colonies are concerned,” said the Lord Privy Seal 

* 7 * r -*■ , mas) on July 12, “ we are in the main trustees and a great 

moral obligation attaches to this country to do all it can to develop 
them, —italics ours. 
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the interior may go to lands overseas and manufactures be con- 
veyed from overseas to the bush ; and all the other incidentals of 
crovernmeiit and trade in the tropics profitable in the main to ” civiliz- 
ed ” beings, as anyone intimate with the Colonial Service of our 

Empire knows. 

To build these railw ays and roads, labour is necessary. The native 
does not always want to work. Whether in fact slavery has been 
abolished can be answered by those who have studied on the spot the 
methods by which Africans are recruited. Reports at the Colonial 
Office and the lot tc r of the law are one thing. Actualities thousands 
of miles away, dealings between native chiefs and minor government 
officers or between a few white officials and masses of black labourers, 
and the observance of the spirit of the law are another. 

Colonel Wedgwood at Westminster described what he himself 
had witnessed in tropical Africa. To prevent hardship in the tribe 
not more than twenty-five per cent, of able-bodied males 
should be spared for outside work. In East Africa up to seventy- 
eight per cent, are taken away for railway development. Ancient 
custom decreed that no man should be called out for service which 
involved the break-up of family life, so he was not employed unreason- 
able distances from home. We force or tempt these men in various 
ways — and they have no conception of what they are entering upon — 
to labour in places remote from their homes and far from family life* 
They can neither read nor write ; they are taken away at any and 
every period of the year irrespective of tribal considerations. So tribe 
and family suffer too. Tasks which at home are done by vehicle and 
machinery are there performed by men in the intolerable heat of the 
tropical sun. They carry baskets of earth or other burdens on their 
head, “ a continuous stream of coloured humanity labouring like 
the beasts of the field.” Two months of such as this give them earn- 
ings enough to pay — government taxes. How are they housed ? 
How are they fed ? What happens when they are stricken down 
with horrible diseases and tropical parasites bore into their bodies? 
Thev die u like flies,” isolated from everything that to them made life 

worth living. 

Merest glimpse, this, of what civilization has done for black 
labourers in Africa, They can fill in the details who have a little 
knowledge of conditions on the spot ; of what lies behind the reports 
of the British Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, and 
the American Phelps-Stokes Commission ; and can visualize what as 
brought about those bald clauses of the League of Nations ru ngs. 
Had we imagination none of these things could be , had we moi a sense 
we could never one day talk of our obligations to the co on ^ 
another consider the benefits derived from trade , had 
we could not at one moment put forward trusteeship of the ac 5 aC 
and at the next urge colonial development as the so u ion 0 . _ 

own unemployment and other problems. Is this doing un o 
what we would that they should do to us % 

Arthur J* Hoffman. 
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„ mathematics, TO cholog,, ethic, »" 

3‘l?S“ H.“~ 'd.,?.t.d it hhe Univereities of Mefboom. and Berlin, 

and the hospitals in Paris and London. He fought in the Boer War against the 
Fnelish as Colonel of the Irish Brigade No. 11, and for Britain in the Great War. 
Recently his vigorous and attacking articles in the press on the same theme with 
which he deals in our pages have drawn widespread attention. W e fully agree 
with his central idea, however much we may take exception to some of his details. 
Thus, for example, we hold that mere numbers do possess mysterious meanings ; 
and again we believe in the much-laughed at phlogiston and in what some natural 
philosophers would call nisus t the incessant though perfectly imperceptible {to 
the ordinary senses) motion or efforts our body is making on another — the 
pulsations of inert matter — its life. There is matter in its invisibility as the 
invisible omnipresent omnipotent Proteus with its unceasing motion which is 
its life, and which Nature draws from herself since she is the great whole outside 
of which nothing can exist. But for that Colonel Lynch, w'e hope, will not rule 
us out of court — dogmatically ! However, w r e repeat, we fully agree with his 
central idea that science is not free of dogmatism and this in some respects is 
more dangerous than even religious fanaticism. H. P. Blavatsky warned against 
fetish worship of Scientific Authority on the part of the common herd. Com- 
menting on the attitude of science in 1886, the same attitude that Colonel Lynch 
attacks in 1930, she WTote : “ One who knows something of the perplexities of 

exact science, of the mistakes and daily confessions of her staff, feels inclined, 
after reading such pompous stuff, to exclaim with the malcontent of the Bible : 

Tradidit mundum ut non sciant . Verily « the word was delivered to them 
that they should never know it.” — Eds.] 


Dogmatism in Science has always existed and exists to-day as a 
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other countries. In all matters, however, such as those of philosophy 
at large, or in the more determinate fields of psychology and ethics, 
the teaching of these Universities is not only pitiable in its weakness 
and futility, but it is permeated also by a false spirit of conformity to 
old authorities to such an extent as to render these centres of learning 
formidable obstacles to the advancement of truth. 

But at this stage let us glance rapidly at the course of scientific 
history. There has been dogmatism in science at every age. 
Aristotle I take to be one of the noblest and most illuminated 
minds ever -vouchsafed to humanity, but the disciples of Aristotle 
failed to carry on his work in the spirit of the master, and when, 
after the extinction of the glory of Athens, the Christian Church 
inaugurated, as far as science was concerned, “ The Thousand Years 
of Night,” ( l ) then it was mainly the faulty part of Aristotle’s work 
which was kept in evidence. 

In the meantime following on the admirable observations in 
medicine of Hippocrates, Galen became the great pundit in the 
healing art, but in this case also the false part was what was specially 
retained. And so it happened that while Galileo was confronted with 
the supposed teaching of Aristotle in order to ridicule his system, the 
great anatomist Vesalius was over-ridden by the authority of Galen. 
Galileo was able to put the matter to the test in one particular, when 
he let fall from the leaning Tower of Pisa two pellets of different weight 
and showed that they reached the ground together : Vesalius on his 

part concluded from his own anatomical studies that Galen could never 
have dissected a human body. Vesalius, like Galileo, a renovator of 
science, shares with him also the glory of persecution. 

An interesting example may be taken from the time when the 
study of mathematics had a great vogue ; an acrimonious dispute rose 
in regard to priority in the invention of the differential calculus ; but 
though Lagrange subsequently, and, as I believe rightly, gives that 
honour to Fermat, Newton’s claims as against Liebnitz were supported 
in this country purely on patriotic grounds. The notations of 
Liebnitz prevailed on the Continent, where the system was chiefly 
developed j and so it comes about that the Germans were able to 
utter the sarcasm : u English mathematicians stood still for a 

hundred years in homage of their great countryman, 

A similar tale of false dogmatism and the obstruction of the 
authorities is found in every generation. The baseless theory of 
phlogiston affected the minds of chemists for two centuries and to 
such a degree that even Cavendish accepted it. Similarly with the 
assumption of the existence of “ caloric. Carnot, the founder of 
thermodynamics, held this theory and it required the work of Rumford 
and Davy and others to demonstrate that it had no ground. At a 
later day Tyndall, following in the footsteps of Rumford expounded 
the modem theory of « Heat as a mode of motion ” ^ This expression 
which has become authoratative seems to me more indefensible than 
that of “ caloric.” -Heat is not a mode,” though the manner of 

5 - 

( x ) This phrase is taken from the great German mathematician, Jacobi. 
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regarding it has had so many changing fashions ; it is something 0 { 
whose existence we know only by its effects and these are due to the 
impacts of material particles in motion, and the stud} of the nature of 
these particles and of the modes of their motion constitutes the modern 

science. 

I pass by many striking instances of the absurdity and the 
ickedness ol dogmatism in science and I stand m face of some of the 
sacrosant doctrines of to-day. The most successful of modern 
uh y si cal theories are those of the electron and the astronomical model 
of the atom and the explanation of radiation given by Bohr. Sir J. J. 
Thomson has been called the “ father of the electron,” but Reaumur long 
ago gave the first distinct suggestion and Dumas, the French chemist, 
expressed in clear terms the astronomical model. Bohr’s theory is 
like an article of faith, but it contains a fundamental difficulty. 


w 


J ? 


The electron has periodicity in its orbit, but though periodicity is an 
essential in radiation, this is not caused by the electron in its orbit 
but by its passage from an orbit of a certain periodicity to another. 
Physicists say bravely, like the Scottish theologian, <c We must look 
that difficulty in the face— and pass on ! 

The theories of Fitzgerald and Sir Oliver Lodge that bodies are 
shortened in their passage through the ether, of which, by the way, 
the Einsteinians deny the existence, is an explanation, ad hoc , to 
account for the Michelson-Morley phenomenon, and one of the lamest 


I know. 


Other theories of Sir Oliver Lodge and Professor Karl 


Pearson as to the atoms, and hence matter, being deformations of the 
ether, are simply unintelligible to me and I 
themselves. 


deeply suspect to 


As to Einstein, I believe that a clearer view w 7 ill be taken by 
a not remote posterity — -remote only from the present vogue of our 
Universities and the applause of the authorities such as the late Lord 

_ a dane who knew nothing of the mathematical means on which 
Einstein is supposed to have formed his theories 

m l 1* * T t * - VAJ 

be 
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and where capable of being conceived. 


into three parts. The fir st that of the old Galilean 
system, eked out by tentative and unsuccessful guesses as to the cosmic 
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fl.r]flnfntinn°Ak t W& °j ancient Sophists ; and the third an 
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illusory, 
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lucid and informative. 

the chief ofience, that^f execrabl^nons^ ^ haV6 n0t dealt 

psychology ; but perhaps enough has been aS fashl ° nab ® 

against the false assumntin. ® t a ° a ° t J aS a 

ere academic pedantry 
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the tendencies of national policy. 

\ ]. D. Beresford gives in this article a good standard by which to examine 
the political issues in any country at any time, namely, to consider the 
tendency to move in the direction of the ideal of Universal Brotherhood. This 
is Theosophical. — E ds,] 


What I propose to consider in this examination of national policy 
in Europe and America at the present time is the tendency to move 
in the direction of the ideal of Universal Brotherhood and not the 
details of legislation. For the latter there would, in any case, be no 
space here. But beyond that, the gap which at present separates us 
from the goal I have indicated, is so great that the tiny steps evidenced 
in the passing of this or that Act give us little or no guide as to the 
general direction of a nation’s evolution. 

The outstanding feature of European politics at the present 
moment is that two very important countries, Russia and Italy, are 
in the grip of an autocracy ; and since the aims of the autocrats are, 
politically, in fiat contradiction, it is necessary to differentiate between 
them, although both suffer from the same evils. 

At first sight, the principle of Soviet government seems so admi- 
rable that a strong Socialist group in England has been and still is in 
sympathy with the Bolshevik movement. At the root of it we can 
trace the old ideals of Liberty, Equality and Brotherhood that were 
so desperately abused in the French Revolution nearly a century and 
a half ago. Also, the theory of self-government by the means of 
Soviet Councils, and the consequent escape from bureaucracy that 
such decentralization implies, is admirable in itself. Yet from our 
point of view, what we intend by “ Bolshevism” has most woefully 
failed ; and, old as is the object lesson that it has once more set betore 

us, it will be well to restate it. 

Briefly, then, we have seen once again that it is impossible to 
impose the ideals of communism or collectivism upon a people that 
is not ready to receive then,. For the people of Russia not less than 
the people of France in 1789, were not sufficiently advanced spmtuatty 
to respond. Moreover in both cases the real sense of brotherhood 
was lacking in the leaders of the revolution. Lenm was an mtellec- 
tualist, a man of great powers and moral courage, but had he had a 
spiritual endowment to correspond with his mental a 1 1 ies ic cou 
never have countenanced the wholesale murders that have c arac 
terised Bolshevik methods ever since the autumn of 1917. ev0 ^ 10 
by force can do nothing but change one form of tyranny or ano er , 
and all the lessons of history have taught us that theefiec is mvaria y 
to produce a reaction among the oppressed which defeats the ongina 
revolutionary ideal. In France it culminated in the Impena s ic 
Napoleonic wars. In Russia, the same tendency is already beginning 
to manifest itself. Stalin, who is rapidly rising to the position or 
Dictator, has not the intellectual qualities of Lenin, liu e is a 
man of great physical courage and powerful personality an g 1 J' e11 
the opportunity might exercise ^ disastrous influence on le wc are 
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• „ nnr , PC tion, it is perhaps hardly necessary 
of Europe. Finally in aN Path t b at the two leaders of men 

to remind readers of T A in the world’s history could 

the Bolshevik method. Gautama and Jesus 


were men of peace. ^ more deplorable, seeing that the 

The position 1 J mitigated even by the profession 

* i Xady Looming evident that such 
a method cannot succeed indefinitely. Despite the organised 
censorship of foreign news and the close system of 

t'he North And no prophetic endowment is necessary to foresee the 
ultimate downfall of Fascism, nor that it might, at its worst, entail 

- B £'X Zm We 

fafZmenth rnTdesttuctive fallacy in either ease is that it is possible 
to impose a government by force upon an unwilling, unread} people. 

I turn with something of relief from these two glaring examples 
of miseovernment to consider various other countries of Europe. 
Among 8 the Latin races, Spain is constantly stirred by a spirit of 
unrest, but I can find in these symptoms no evidence of any truly 
regenerative process. After Italy, Spain is the country most influ- 
encsd by tiiG religion of Roman C&tbolicisni i and that is before 
else a static religion. It represents the escape from all perse 
responsibility and effort, save of the most elementary kind. And I 
cannot believe that a predominantly Roman Catholic country will 
make any real advance towards that ideal which I have taken as my 

rvritftrion in this article. 




In France the religious element is less powerful, but anyone who 
has lived as long in France as I have, will not be inclined to underrate 
its influence as exercised by the peasant and lower Middle Class 
population, in the North as well as the South. Moreover the virtue 
of humaneness that is one of the symptoms of spiritual growth in a 
race, develops very slowly in the Latin countries. The whole tendency 
of French government is intellectual, and although the present direc- 
tion of French policy is happily towards peace, it is influenced by 
political rather than by altruistic ideals. There is certainly a strong 
Socialist movement both in France and Belgium, but it has little 
meaning from our point of view, since it represents no more than 
a protest against the increasing wealth of the few and has its roots 
in greed and envy rather than in any protective love of mankind. 

I cannot so easily dismiss the Socialist movement in the Scandi- 
navian countries, more notably Denmark and Sweden. These 
Northerners are racially a peaceful people, and their wars in the past 
have been defensive not acquisitive. They have, too, a living litera- 
ture the tendency of which is thoughtful and progressive along the 
right lines. From these signs we may hope that the development of 
any collectivist ideal will tend to permeate the national consciousness 
pacifically, although* it does not seem probable that the Scandinavian 
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countries will ever exercise any very considerable influence in the 
“ Concert of Europe.” 

Holland and Switzerland can be quickly dismissed. They are, 
in effect, passive nations. Both of them have been enriched by the 
War, and their influence at Geneva will be in the direction of peace. 
We may be content with that. It would serve no purpose to cavil 
over the motives for their pacificism. 

Of the remaining nations, Austria, another Homan Catholic 
country, does not count for the moment, being still too deeply plunged 
in the distress and ruinthat overtook her as a result of the W ar. Eastern 
Europe, Houmania, Bulgaria, the Balkan States and Greece are all 
spiritually behind the "West — although Jugo-Slavia is producing 
thinkers and a literature— and their influence seems likely to be 
reactionary for many years to come. We are left, therefore, so far 
as the mainland is concerned, only with the difficult and perplexing 

enigma of Germany. 

It is, indeed, an enigma that I cannot pretend to expound. It 
is evident on the one hand that a new and desirable spirit is fermenting 
among the people, or they would not have acclaimed such anti- 
militarist works as Erich Remarque’s AU Quiet on the Western Front 
or Arnold Zweig’s Case of Sergeant Grischa. On the other hand, 
their old commercial ambitions are fully awake again, and may again 
mislead them. Herr Stresemann’s death, too, is greatly to be 
regretted. He was admired and respected in England, and his influ- 
ence was a good one. But there is unquestionably a strong militarist, 
imperialist party in Germany whose power we cannot afford to un er- 
rate ; and although there is little fear at the present that these forces 
of reaction will be strong enough to work any serious mischief, they 
may prove a considerable drag on Germany s ethical development. 
Racially, Germany, Holland, Great Britain and the + 
countries should be members of a great alliance, pine o ea P 

in the pattern of right government. It is an ideal that our chil 

may live to see achieved. 

Before dealing with England I wish to say a few wends about 
the United States of America. For many reasons I Rooked 
hopefully for signs of a great ethical movement in the West The 

forces and conditions in America are all in favour of 8U J a • ’ 

tions of the American nation have been woef ufly obsemed, I stdl 
believe in the spirit of her people. At e P T ®® e > ^ 

ful national pride-amounting almost to megalomama^n the other. 

But it may be necessary in the scheme of things a „„tional as 

pass through this phase, since tj*re « ^ ^ out of the 
well as an individual Karma ; and 1 wmy ueue , 

strange mixture of races that constitutes the American FP> 
will presently issue a great body of sane opinion and spmtualdeve 
lonment that will lead the world and be used in the service of m 
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T,. ,1 r v» M rWl with Great Britain, the country that I see 
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to judge. Let me, that t fc e readers of this article may 
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to discount my opm,ons 

I made a reference earlier to 


humaneness ” as a test of a nation’s 

- - , ^ t ran sav with no fear of contradiction that the 

spiritual advance, and 1 cai say wn evidence is too 

English are tne ^ Even our legislation— which mevi~ 

in such matters as 
the prevention of 



plentiful to need reca x -. . . 

W kg' behind the body of goner rf. opunon 
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S2T» tii,td,cr“r«rend of out development Mom- 
l find tokens of real and earnest sincerity in the present Labour 
Ministry, a genuine desire to benefit the poorer classes altogether 
apart from that heckling for votes and power that is, unhappily, an 

essential feature of party government. 

For it is necessary to remember in this connection that the 
Labour Party has not an absolute majority in the House of Commons, 
beintr tied by the ever-present threat of a Liberal revolt that might 
Steem out of office. P It is believed by the well informed in this 
matter that they will probably retain power for at least two years ; 
but if they wish to come back to the House after the next General 
Election with a real majority, they may have to avoid certain acts 
of legislation which might discredit them with an influential body of 

the electorate. 

Such an act, for instance, may be the giving of Dominion Status 

to India. At the time of writing, the report of the Simon Commission 

is unknown to me, but I do not believe it probable that a majority 

will be in favour of this recommendation. We know that Lord Irwin 

believes that the time is ripe for this necessary act of justice, and 

Labour opinion generally is in sympathy with it. But there are 

very powerful reactionary forces which it might be impolitic to arouse 

before the ever impending threat of a defeat in the House of Commons. 

There can be no doubt that India will, as a first step to a wider form 

of self-government, be given Dominion Status before many years 

have passed. It may be that she may receive it sooner than I dare 

to hope. But, personally, I cannot blame the Labour Party if they 

do not see their way to tackle this problem in the life of the present 
Parliament. 


J. D. Beresford, 


THE OCCULT WORLD. 

[Occultus has already been introduced to our readers. — E ds.1 


What is true of the worlds revealed by the microscope and the 
telescope is equally true of that of the Occult. Interpenetrating the 
world of ordinary vision exists the universe of the minute, visible only 
to the microscope. In the infinitudes of space are raja-stars whose 
existence only astro -photography reveals. There is not an Angula, 
one finger’s breadth, of void space in the Boundless Whole, and yet 
our fleshly eyes see more emptiness than fullness. The atomic and the 
starry universes are not distinct geographical areas, though such an 
illusion exists in the untutored mind. Siderial lords have their micro- 
scopic universes and atomic units are surrounded by stellar cosmoses. 

The existence of the minute world was not suspected by the 
moderns until Antony van Leeuwenhoek perfected the microscope. 
Just as this world once existed unsuspected by mortals, so does the 
Occult World exist unsuspected by the mortals of our twentieth- 

century scientific era. 

The aspirant for the spiritual life is asked to leave this world 
and force his entry into the Occult. This is often mistaken for 
some strange geographical area : on some Himalayan height, in some 
Saptaparna cave, of some part of Tibet or Tart ary is this Occult 
World conceived. Thus many errors result involving not only loss 
of precious time but waste of beneficent opportunities. 

The Occult World is in co-adunition but not in consubstantiality 
with the human world. It is not somewhere away from the haunts 
of men • it interpenetrates the market place, the highways of traffic, 
where human minds exercise ingenuity, where men and women suffer 
and enjoy ; it is where homes are built and families are reared. We 
need not go to the desert to use our microscope and we need not 
repair to the jungle to contact the Occult World. 

The Path which leads to the Occult World is set in this one. Men 
do not see it either because in their ignorance they are unaware that 
such a Path and such a World exist, or because superstitions draw 
them to vain phantasy at the best and to necromancy at the worst 
The candidate for the Occult World has to learn to pierce th 
maya which envelops all, including this Pat - 8 j 

illusion is overcome. Therefore the candidate shoidd senously 
attempt a modification of his mind and acquire an attitede o 

purifies the mind and sets it free, even for short penods, from gross 

personal considerations; such study opens e - 

5f universal truths. Further, it aids the candidate ^ ww tofi 

as a part of the universal whole, and this m cou ^°^ tl ^ J matter 

in him, so that the man of Spirit may shine If Jie 
ainrp-rAlv a.nd earnestly he will hear within his own 
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, . . « g e }j i n the exoteric knowledge the hidden 

injunction as tms : know the heart hidden in the man 

Esoteric Wisdom ii you 

of mind and moods. between the Esoteric Knowledge and 

There is ™ doctnnes are enshrined in the exoteric. 

11 T ££& KS Within that a.ul « the hidden Spirt, 

uncogmzed by ^ ‘ ^ Qur senses . Mind predominates over the 

r thfpir^e La a«d «». »h« 

is being applied in eve^day Jiving, (bet tm and 

liness in certain so-called theosophical and spritual cir^l here 
not, the heart but the solar-plexus is active !) At last comes to birth 
the universal and impersonal view-point in everything when the 
exoteric explanations of Theosophy yield place to the esoteric^ Then 

from P a self-examination of the lower self m the light of the Higher 

Self and the Divine Paramitas. r , , 

Every tenet of Theosophy has the dual power to enlighten the 

thinking mind, to energize the creative will. By the first all problems 

of life and death, of atoms and universes, are understood because our 

intellect is aided by the accumulated Wisdom of a very long line of 

Sages. This is exoteric. By this knowledge we are not able to master 

the processes of Nature — we recognize the variety of powers in Nature 

but we do not know how to wield them. When the creative will 

in us is aroused, because of the power of the esoteric science, then 

we are able to master Nature and rise superior to it. This is entering 

the Occult World. Because we know what Nature does and how 

she does it, we find ourselves transferred into the Occult World, 

wherein the Immortals wait and watch and bless, always aiding the 


Therefore has the student of Theosophy to learn to read between 
the lines and within the words of the exoteric doctrines. Reincarna- 
tion and cycles, karma and yagna, birth and death, post-mortem states 
of Kama-loka and Devachan, of Avitchi and Nirvana, and all others 
have more than one meaning. Many are the applications to be made 
of every teaching. The intelligent and the intuitive student digs 
deep in the min es of words, phrases and aphorisms, and thus learns 

the hidden meanings of ordinary truths which are well-nigh incom - 
m unicable. 


No lily-muffled hum of a summer bee 

But finds some coupling with the spinning stars. 

We cannot hear the music of the distant spheres by deafening 
ourselves to the song of birds near-by. Nor will we live by giving 
up our life by suicide. The birth in the Occult World does not imply 
a death m this, but rather a higher living on this earth which the 
Occult World carries within its bosom. 


UNRECOGNIZED THEOSOPHISTS. 

Ralph Waldo Emebson. 

[Lionel Hawthorne hails from California, which offers such exceptional 

opportunities to the student and litterateur. We hope there are others like 

him whose Theosophical study and literary work, hitherto carried on in two 

separate compartments, will find in The Aryan Path, a suitable medium of a 
unified expression. — E ds.] 


In the Library at Concord, New Hampshire, there stands a bust 
of the great American philosopher Ralph Waldo Emerson. The face 
is asymmetrical, and when view T ed from different angles it presents 
the appearance of two different men. The mind of Emerson presents 
the same asymmetry to many critics who have attempted to analyse 
it. On the one side, the shrewdness and analytical tendency of the 
West appears ; on the other the calmness and meditative quality 
of the East. At one moment he seems to be a Christian, at another 
a Buddhist or Brahmana. At one time the transcendentalist, the 
poet, the dreamer is uppermost, at another time the practical man 
of the world who sold his apples in the Concord market and saw to 
it that they brought the highest price. His philosophy, when viewed 
from different angles, presents this same characteristic. From one 
point of view it seems to be unadulterated Platonism ; from another 
angle pure Orientalism. When considered independently, these 
contrasts seem irreconcilable. But when his philosophy is viewed 
in the light of Theosophy, these contrasting elements merge into a 
consistent whole. 


The student of Theosophy who has laid aside his Emerson for 
a few years is amazed, when taking it up again, at the number of theo- 
sophical statements found in Emerson’s books and journals. Many 
theosophical students have not realized that Emerson’s basic ideas 
were theosophical, that his views on religion, science, philosophy and 
education were theosophical, and that even the method used by 
Emerson in expounding his philosophy and the method used by H. P. 
Blavatsky in writing the Secret Doctrine were similar in essence. Both 
disclaimed any authority for statements made, both tried to arouse the 
intuitive perception of their readers, and both used the method of 
correspondence, analogy and symbols. In view of these facts, it 
may be worth our while to ask ourselves the question : Was Ralph 

Waldo Emerson, albeit unconsciously to himself, a Theosophist ? 

A Theosophist is one who is seeking the final truth as to the 

ultimate essence of things ; one who worships the spirit of h vlu S 

Nature and tries to identify himself with it ; one who has abandoned 

the old and trodden highway of routine and has entered the so it ary 

■ ■ ~ ■ - ~ ^ 1 , Every man who seeks for 



path of independent 
knowledge of the Divine Principle, of 
manifestations of it, is a Theosophist 

Emerson was all of 
the great Book of Nature 
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only as the innate powers of the soul are rightly developed , to point 
to the intuitive faculty as the only means by which ideal laws can be 
perceived * to break down the barriers that separate man from man, 
and man from Nature. His doctrine was that of Unity in diversity j 
he proclaimed the presence of the One Life in everything , he encour- 
aged the study of comparative religion, science and philosophy ; he 
explained the laws of Nature in their ethical and moral aspects ; 
he pointed to the presence of the God within man himself, and urged 
“ self -induced and self-devised efforts ” as the only means by which 
man's evolution can proceed. The philosophy of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson included all these things, and he tried to promulgate these 
ideals among his own people. These teachings are all found in the 
philosophy of Theosophy, and their promulgation is the aim of the 
Theosophical Movement as well as of every sincere Theosophist. 

Born in 1803 and dying in 1882, Emerson had little opportunity 
of coming into direct contact with the Theosophical teachings that 
were given out in the last quarter of the last century. His task was 
to plough the field for those who would later come and sow the seed* — 
to prepare the mind of the West for the doctrines of the East. His 
first step was to turn his own face toward the sacred land of ancient 
Aryavarta for inspiration and guidance. As he says in “ The 
American Scholar ” : 


When the intervals of darkness come, as come they must, when 
the sun is hid, and the stars withdraw their shining, — we repair to the 
lamps that were k i n dled by their ray, to guide our steps to the East again, 
where the dawn is. We hear, that we may speak. 

Having kindled his own torch at the flame of Eastern lamps, he 
held it aloft that his own people might see the dangerous waters into 
which the bark of Western civilization was slowly but surely drifting, 
that they might be urged to turn the prow of their vessel toward the 
East. He boldly rebuked the men of his tune for wasting their strength 
and energy in riding, hunting and brandy -drinking, as well as for the 
solemn gravity with which they viewed the absurd follies they called 
life. He pointed to “ Orientalism" as the only remedy for their 
musty self-conceited fives ” . He feared that his advice might shock 

S0m ?j 0 £ ^ em / £ ^ assure< ^ them that in the Eastern doctrines they 
would nnd & tihiiTiriAT* Hover v* no rri A i* l j i * 


a power that trifles with time and space”. 
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light 


written 


The wisdom of this advice is seen by comparing it with a letter 
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Philosophy. 

The inspiration of the Emersonian philosophy has often been 
traced to Plato, and Emerson’s own statement that u out of Plato 
come all things that are still written and debated among men” has 
been taken to mean that Plato was considered by Emerson as the 
original and central Sun of philosophical thought. On the contrary, 
he recognized in Plato only a focal point in whom the spiritual and 
intellectual rays of the East met and converged. 

To Emerson, Plato was an expression of the true union of the 
East and the West — that union which Theosophy is striving to make 
more real and permanent. Emerson described Plato as : 


The unity of Asia and the detail of Europe, the infinitude of the 
Asiatic soul, and the defining, result-loving, machine -making, surface- 
seeking, opera-going Europe— Plato came to join, and by contrast to 
enhance the energy of each. The excellence of Europe and Asia is in 
his brain. Metaphysics and natural philosophy expressed the genius 
of Europe ; he substructs the religion of Asia as the base. In short, 
a balanced soul was born, perceptive of the two elements. 

As the teachings of Plato were closely associated in the mind of 
Emerson with those of the ancient East, so also was the relationship 
between the purely Platonic teachings and those of the later Neo- 
Platonic School clearly recognized. Augustine, the Bishop of Hippo, 
has admitted that the doctrines taught in the Alexandrian School 
were the original esoteric doctrines of the first followers of Plato ; 
and Porphyry, of the Neo-Platonic School, has shown the philosophy 
of Plato to have been taught and illustrated in the Mysteries. When 
we stop to consider that one of the most important tasks of the present 

* m m orbus 



Theosophical Movement is to revive 

Saccas, the efforts of Emerson along this line assume a deeper meaning, 
for it was in some measure due to his efforts that the mind of the 
European and American people was led to a reconsideration of -the 
teachings of Neo-Platonism and Platonism, and through them back 
to the teachings of the ancient East. 

But Emerson’s contact with Eastern metaphysics was even more 
direct than that afforded by the intermediate links of Greek thought. 
There was a peculiar kinship with the Bast in the very nature of the 
man, which most of his Western biographers have failed to notice, 
but which was recognized by a Hindu. Protap Chunder Mozomdar, 
writing of Emerson in 1885, says : “ He seems to have been born in 

India. Perhaps Hindus were clor~ tV,an 1118 own 

nation. Yes, Emerson had all tl 
Brahmans.” 


E 


ier son’s interest in the East appears very early m 
He began jotting down his thoughts in his Journals at the age 
teen, and one quickly comes upon references to India. W en 
seventeen, he attributed the attraction felt for a certain co 
to the “ Indian doctrine of eye-fascination and short y a CTwai 
he wrote a most suggestive “ Venture m Romance,^ in w «« 
pictured himself in an Oriental atmosphere, with a 
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an old tower/* 


moon looking down through the broken arches of 
men he was nineteen he had already begun reading translations of 

nt" Sv stSyeJthe Ural M- <* J* I»™ “ Brahma - 

appeared in his Journal, and that same year he wrote : 

There is nothing for me but to read the Vedas ..... . . . it contains 

every religious sentiment, all the grand ethics which visit each noble 
poetic mind. 

His extreme reverence for the East was recorded in these words ; 


U 


The East is grand, and makes Europe appear the land of trifles.” 
In regard to the Bhagavad Gita, he says : 

It was the first of books ; it was as if an empire spoke to us, nothing 
small or unworthy, but large, serene, consistent, the voice of an old 
intelligence which in another age and another climate had pondered and 
thus disposed of the same questions which exercise us. 

He called the Zoroastrian, Indian and Persian Scriptures “majestic, 
and more to our daily purpose than this year s almanac or this day’s 
paper.” From the age of thirty onwards, Emerson was an assiduous 
student of Oriental literature, a fact which may surprise his casual 
readers, though certainly not those familiar with his Journals. 

lis admiration of the Buddhistic philosophy is seen in his com- 
parison of it with Transcendentalism. Defining the latter as a sort 
of largeness of faith he says : “ ’ ’he Oriental mind has always tended 
to this largeness. Buddhism is an expression of it,” and concludes 
that the true Buddhist is a Transcendentalist. At another time he 
calls Buddhism “ the necessary or structural action of the human 
mind. Buddhism read literally, the Tenet of Fate, Worship of 
Morals, or the Tenet of Freedom, are the unalterable originals in 

all the wide variety of geography, language and intelligence of the 
human tribes.” 


Religion. 

The net of destiny, woven from the threads of heredity and 


environment 


American 
He was 
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wild virtue. For every Stoic was a Stoic ; but in Christendom, where 
is the Christian ? 


There was also a strong line of demarcation made by him between 
the teachings of J esns and those of the Church i 

The accepted Christianity of the mob of churches is now, as always, 
a caricature of the real. The heart of Christianity is the heart of all 
philosophies. It is the sentiment of piety which Chinese and Stoic, 
Mahometan and Hindoo labor to awaken. 


If a man is told to look to his Religion for truth, he should expect 
to find therein an answer to all his problems. But the condition of 
society to-day, as in Emerson’s day, clearly indicates that truth is 
not to be found within the narrow grooves of bigotry and superstition. 
Emerson realized this fact, and addressed the following remarks 
to the Senior Class in Divinity College, Cambridge, in 1838 : 


Historical Christianity has fallen into the error that corrupts all 


attempts to communicate religion. As it appears to us, it is not the 
doctrine of the soul, but the exaggeration of the personal, the ritual. 
It dwells with noxious exaggeration about the person of Jesus. The soul 
knows no persons. By this monarchy of a Christianity, which indolence 
and fear have built, the friend of man is made the injurer of man. We 
have contrasted the Church with the soul. In the soul, then, let redemp- 


tion be sought. The evils of the Church that now is, are manifest. The 


question returns : What to do ? 
and evermore soul. 


The remedy is, first, soul ; second, soul ; 


It is the narrow and dogmatic interpretations of the Scriptures, 
(of whatever nation) the worship of the personalities of the Teachers 
and the anthropomorphic conception of God that prevents Religion 
from assuming its rightful place in the scheme of things. When 
Religion begins to teach self-redemption through man’s own seventh 
principle — called by some Christ, by others Buddha — then will true 
Christianity find itself one with true Buddhism, as with all other true 

religions. 


As the worship of the 'personality of J esus was decried by Emerson, 
it is not surprising to find him opposed to the idea of a personal God. 
He revolted against the dual concept of God as presented by Paley 
and Calvin, and recorded in his Journals his reverence of the Oriental 
conception of the impersonality of Brahma. God to him was 
“ ....... .not a relation, or a part, but the whole . Being is the 

vast affirmative, swallowing up all relations, parts and times, within 



itself.” 

God, to him, was not an extra-cosmic Being, but was to be found 
in man himself : “ That which shows God in me, fortifies me. 
which shows God out of me, makes me a wart and a wen. 

Emerson’s idea of God is thus seen to he identical with the Theo- 

sophical concept, which denies a personality to the Umversa , e 

Root, from which all proceeds, and into which all wdl na / 

reabsorbed. The Theosophist finds God in every atom of the ° S1 ^ 

It is Law Itself, and consequently admits 

. “ The word Miracle, as pronoun' 
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by Christian churches, gives a false impression 
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As Emerson’s God was no Person, the futility of prayer Wa8 
• In regard to prayer, he says : 

Men’s prayers are a disease of the will. Prayer that craves a parti, 
cuiar commodity is vicious. Prayer is the contemplation of the facta 
of life from the highest point of view . It is the soliloquy of a beholding 
and jubilant soul. But prayer as a means to effect a private end i s 
theft and meanness. It supposes dualism and not unity in nature and 
consciousness. As soon as the man is one with God, he will not ^ 
He will then see all prayer in action . 


beg. 


And where is the Theosophist who woma nor appiaua xLmerson s 
advice to the Divinity students on that afternoon in July, when he 
told them to “ dare to love God without mediator or veil/’ and to 
“ acquaint themselves first hand with Deity ? 

Creeds and sects were viewed in their true light by Emerson. 
A creed was to him a “disease of the intellect”; and 


a sect “ an 


elegant incognito devised to save a man from the vexation of thinking.” 
He said that a really wise man would refuse to belong to any creed or 

Corporations,” and at one 



party, as they were only 
time he confessed that at the very word “ Sect 99 all his quills rose 
and sharpened. 

His revolt was always against the narrowness and bigotry of 

churches and creeds, his aim to present the Unity of all religions. 

He felt that behind all religions there must be a common source from 

which all had sprung, a common basis in which all could be united. 
He questions : 

Can any on© doubt that if the noblest saint among the Buddhists, 
the noblest Mohamet an, the highest Stoic of Athens, the purest and 
wisest Christian, Confucius in China, Spinoza in Holland, could some- 
where meet and converse together, they would all find themselves of one 

w nuld find themselves denounced by their own sects, 
and sustained by those believed adversaries of their sects ? 

raT1 5 e tn t d ^ dlsc ? v f that “obscure and slender thread” that 

lead 0 0 ^ es > realizing that this discovery would 

h \ hest re g 10118 of philosophy. He found that ” 

^ fCW ^ nUmber ’ and re P ea * each ot 
had i,Vori g a L e _“? 0S par . t ’ has su bsisted on one root. If he 



had WrTo 1 r 5 on one root. 

and slender thread 6 ” w>. ° wf’ ^ T° uId bave found that “obscure 
all religions and nhiln G S ? U ^^’ as Wed as the common root of 

m her 7m Unveiled and The Secret Doctrine. 7 P * B 7 


Science. 
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The publication of the Origin of Species in 1859 caused him 
to retract nothing that he had previously said, and as he opposed the 
dogmatic and unphilosophical assertions of Religion, so also did he 
oppose the materialistic bases of Science. He recognized that 
Science, by confining its speculations to matter and ignoring spirit, 
could never reach ultimate truth ; and that Religion, by limiting 
itself to spirit, and ignoring the discoveries of Science, was in the 
same condition. He saw that something was needed which took 
both into account and offered a basis of reconciliating the two. 
This basis he presented as his Ideal Theory. 

The fault with Science, as he points out in “ The Poet,” is that 
it is purely sensuous and therefore superficial. Science must progress 
hand in hand with religion and metaphysics, for without this com- 
bination, Science cannot endure. The true scientist must deal 
with forms according to the life therein, not limiting himself to the 
form alone. He turned again to the East for a corroboration of his 
scientific theories, and prophesied that “ the avatars of Brahma 
will presently be the text books on natural history ”. In his Journal 
of 1866 he gives a dissertation on the Eastern views of Science, and 
shows how Science can perform its real function only when it learns 
to separate the real from the unreal, and arrives at the contemplation 
of the One Life and the One Cause. 


Lionel Hawthorne. 


RELIGIOUS TENDENCY IN JAPAN. 

f Professor E E Speight of the Osmania University, Hyderabad, Deccan, 
is a lover of Japan/ Having lived there for a long term of years he writes 
with an intimate touch. He is the proud possessor of thousands of beautiful 
prints, and illustrated books, not to speak of sword guards, some of them of 
unique interest not only as examples of the wonderful ability in one phase of 
the conquest of iron but as furnishing illustrations of the Japanese folk-culture. 
Surrounded by these he is able to touch the spmt of Japan and his aiticle is an 
expression of that touch. Much has remained unsaid, even unthought of, 
and only feelings gain expression, — Eos.] 


To bear testimony, in a few pages of writing, to the spiritual 
qualities of a great people demands either the terseness of Chinese 
speech or the convincing utterance of a saint. I think it will be agreed 
that the few simple essentials of true religion include the belief in a 
deeper meaning of life than is apparent on the surface ; the recognition 
of a supreme principle or power in the universe, revealed to us by the 
experience of our souls, and by great teachers whom we try to take 
as our models ; and the expression of our faith by our actions and our 
worship, whether alone or in communion. 

For some their religion is a great aust erity, for others a ceaseless 
joy ; some make their lives the direct expression of it ; some treasure 
it as a deep part of their being, not lightly to be spoken of ; many only 
turn to it in extreme moments. 


V/WJkIVVA 




and beauty 



Many people practise it as what has been finely cs 
English lady “ a religion oi reality — belief in the sanctity 
and value of the real world for spiritual mastery.’ * 

Most people associate it with an institution — a place of wi _ 
many do not, Bernard Shaw said : “ Mohamed was a truly wise 
man > founded a religion without a church.* 

Some find all they need in the Scriptures ; others look for ever to 
U f eS ’ w 1 ? ^ be th e future of religion depends on its 

«ftIro Pm +t nt ' t ^ any behe , ve ’ with Bitter, that: “One religion 

aU tonne™ i ™7’ ^ tte T&li ® ous sense > w *^h created them 

,, ^ e . ve ^at ritual and conduct are valueless nnlnsa thev 

are the expression of the life-principle. vameless 11111688 ttiev 

Oiromnm Af l n «A l n ... ^ . T 


r^°thek rSSont as ' c^tiom^For 

Surely the end of any act of religion 

of Indian W<W ' k ' ' ' 

uphold the world hlTEl lellwes ** ■ ' 


Hilaire Belloc 
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commentaries have been made known to the West, and as I have 
experienced during fifteen years of life deep among that great people. 

* + are individuals of the great-hearted Anezaki type, with 

m e ec j_na recognition of all forms of religion and broad sympathy 

^ , 1S §°°d in them ; and there is much academic interest 

0 6 mv e 1 ^ 10us an d ethical systems than Buddhism and Confucia- 
j. 6 P°pnlar form of religion in J apan among the sturdy 
militant section of Japanese manhood is what is called Zenshu, which 

me u es e practice of a kind of yoga and lays great stress on heart- 
to-heart instruction in silence. This very form of religion also illus- 
trates the eclectic tendency of the Japanese. 

Zen was a striking combination of parallel antitheses, idealism and pragma- 
tism, individualism and impersonalism, transcendentalism and empiricism 
This was a result of an adaptation of Hindu idealism to Chinese quietism, and then 
to the intuitive insight and the practical nature of the Japanese people. 

These words of Dr. Anezaki pregnantly summarize the experience 
of all who with interest and sympathy slowly come to know Japanese 
Ufe. Perhaps the most striking mental form of activity there is an 
eclecticism which is based on healthy curiosity and results in 
leisurely modulation of the chords of the spiritual being. 

Many students include the Bible in their small, neat libraries ; 
Santa Claus has a welcome in every household ; and voices from all 
the world over are eagerly listened to for spiritual suggestion and 
refreshment. Yet there is always a return to the peculiar Japanese 
attitude, an emotional isolation so different from anything we get 
in Islam or Slavic life, or anything in Western Europe. 

As for Chinese influence, has not Fenollosa told us ? “ It is 

just because China has been slowly throttled in the silken meshes of 
her own culture, which Japan has for seven hundred years been cutting 
her own way through to freedom, that the two races to-day invite 
such strange contrast.” 

The Japanese mind and heart have been steeled by isolation 
for several millennia and by conflict with wild Nature probably un- 
paralleled in human history : floods, snow a hundred feet deep, tidal 
waves, volcanoes and earthquakes have been constant foes, and taken 
terrible toll. The result is an independence of character and a self- 
trust and a self-esteem only equalled by that of Central Asian peoples 
such as the Afghan tribes, and by the Vikings who have been metamor- 
phosed into men of Yorkshire, Northumbria and Michigan. On the 
top of this came the extraordinary rigid feudal hierarchy, resulting 
by 1600 in astonishing homogeneity and cohesion, which did not 
suffer change until the opening of Japan seventy years ago. Under 
this regime every individual was appointed his place, and the minutest 
details of deportment were fixed, even down to the occasions when 
he might and must smile, and when not to smile was fatal. Individual 
initiative was impossible within the social confines, though it was 
amazingly in evidence when men or women were in 
as when a rebel lord was the first to cross the dread £ara r'ass in 
the Japan Alps, all the ways being barred, qr as in the Christian 

persecutions. 
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On humanity in such circumstances, suon pui^uwua p 0 is e 

a human throng largely continental Mongol, with a fiery leaven of 
Pacific blood, were imposed from century to . - - 

jeaders, disciplines of very varying character-manly exercises life e 






leaders, disciplines ui — „ _ - — ■ ^ 

horsemanship, the noble science of the sword, as a symbol of honour, 
archery, wrestling, jujitsu and fencing, practice in self-control m the 
form of elaborate social conventions, sue i i as the tea-ceremony, the 
cult of flowers and miniature trees, and intellectual exercises as exact- 

ing as our own chess. 

The result was a type of man and woman drilled for the adventure 
of life as none others have ever been, with a dread sternness of protec- 
tive exterior when desirable, and universal willingness for self-sacrifice 
that put all preaching to shame. Such was the intensity of training 
the whole race had undergone for over a thousand years, that sudden 
emergence into the world of the nineteenth century, and consequent 
establishment of relations with every section of human civilization, 
have hardly affected the original character at all. Instead they have 
added one more discipline, which, like all others, the Japanese have 
taken in the spirit and good-nature of a game — the outward accommo- 
dation to the forces of Western civilization, a civilization as strange 
to them as theirs to us — and the adoption of whatever they found in 
foreign practice and theory which had constructive value for them, 
without even surrendering an inch of their own foreground. 

It is impossible to make a valuation of the spiritual tendencies 
and possessions of the J apanese without realizing this inherent stabil- 
ity of character and permanence of the sense of dignity 

things axe iu themselves powerful supports to any general convictions 
and sanctions in the region of morals and religion. 

... were we to stop here we should be losing the delight which 
fife in Japan, on Japanese conditions, most certainly affords, whatever 

civLaHn?, 6 TTr e u S nafcural to submergence in such an alien 
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The serious and the pathetic sides of Japanese thought have been 
conditioned by the teaching of Chinese philosophers and by the 
Buddhism introduced some thirteen centuries ago. It has been an 
extraordinarily fortuitous combination of inheritances falling to the 
lot of a people so ready to use them to the full. The nobility of Con- 
fueian social ethics and the mystic influence of Tao go side by side 
with the austerity of the Shinto ritual, and all are mitigated by the 
sad-sweet resignation of Buddhism, with its wondrously beautiful 
apotheoses in art of Indian humanity. Moreover it is Buddhism 
which has given the Japanese heart its turn from the difficulties 
of life to the consoling beauty of Nature, of the mountains with which 
all temples are associated, the waterfalls which form a large part of 
every Japanese river, of the flowers in their seasons, the sunrise and the 
moonlight, and not least, the beauty and the song of those birds so 
strangely like our own in England, while the trees with their indes- 
cribable beauty and exalting companionship are mostly unknown in 
our landscape. All which things, in infinite detail, are enshrined 
in the great body of Japanese poetry, of which but a tiny fragment 
has appeared in any other language. And they have never been 
enumerated more movingly than in the pages of Okakura Kakuzo, 
now revered in a special shrine. He is writing of the impressive No 
drama, but his words are equally true of lyric poetry. 

The sighing of the wind among the pine-boughs, the dropping of water, or 
the tolling of distant bells, the stifling of sobs, the clang and clash of war, echoes 
of the weavers beating the new web against the wooden beam, the cry of the 
crickets, and all those manifold voices of night and nature, where pause is more 

significant than pitch, is there Fragments of nature in her decorative 

aspects ; clouds black with sleeping thunder ; the mighty silence of pine forests ; 
the immoveable serenity of the sword ; the etherial purity of the lotus rising out 
of darkened waters ; the breath of star-like plum- flowers ; the tears that may be 
shed in old age by the hero ; the mingled terror and pathos of war ; or the waning 
light of some great splendour — such are the moods and symbols into which the 
artistic consciousness sinks, before it touches with revealing hands that mask 
under which the universe hides. 

* * * * 

So bearing all these things in mind we should no more take 
isolated utterances of Japanese recluses or poets as typical of Japanese 
humanity than we should choose the more beautiful of the lyrical 
passages of Tulsi Das or Tuka Ram as typical of Indian religious 
thought, or Henry Vaughan’s mystical poetry as characteristically 
English. Nowhere is hasty generalization more dangerous than when 
applied to Japan, where, though all life seems to move within the 
frontiers of rigid conventions, infinite variety slowly discloses itself 
to the careful observer. For one Englishman, long familiar with 
Japan, Shinto revealed itself as a religion of love and gratitude. 

The richness of folklore, then, discovers an unappeasable interest 
in details of the external world, and such a rich world ; communion 
with the dead, generally at shrines in lonely spots in the mountain 
forests, is responsible for those frequent suggestions of remoteness 
from the present which disturb the foreigner in J apan ; the cult of 
manliness and the endeavour after deferential yet just social obser- 
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; and Buddhism, with its heart 
* of Hfl^ b'eauty and mercy and the affinity 

of subhuman life to our own, has made of Japanese womanhood a new 



Again 


iov which will more and more clearly irradiate the world, and suffuses 
the hearts of even the most successful of modern warriors 
and again men turn from their life in the ranks or on ships of war to 
solitude and penance for the death and suffering they have caused. 
And what a noble and touching example it is they love to dwell on, 
of the Buddhist devotee nearing Paradise, yet at the last refusing 
to enter, and deciding to descend again into the turmoil of life to 
help less fortunate ones among those who are far behind on the long 
steep path of deliverance. Ernest Fenollosa, in his great collection 
of notes entitled Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Arl, says of this 
inseparable intermingling of social and spiritual interest during the 
development of Japan : “ To make and administer sound laws, 

to effect hospital, charitable and university organization, to play a 
birdlike part in the variegated paradises of court and villa, to beautify 
the person and flash poetry as fountains do water — was only to play 
naturally what the gods wished done upon the hardened circum- 
ference of heaven, for, after all, the earth is only an outlying province, 

is in touch with the central 



and the very best of the flesh-bound 
molten life of paradise/' And as an instance of this intermingling 
he elsewhere cites the mysticism of the Tendai sect which, he says, 
“ went to a verge of psychological analysis which dwarfs the neo- 
Platonist. It assumes the world to be real rather than illusory ; 
striving, evolution ; a salvation through process, a salvation to be 
achieved within the body of society and human law — a salvation of 
personal freedom and self-directed illumination- 


renouncing salvation for loving work. 


>9 


a salvation by 


Japan, for every foreigner who dwells there, is a violent reaction 
to personality developed in far different surroundings. The Japanese 
experience has been the magic means of unfolding many types of 

otWwl/f aUd reveaUn § P 0Wers and predilections which might 
F e n oll OS a inspected. Chamberlain, Aston, Hearn, 
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Eastern humanity still remains largely unknown to the rest of the 
world, seen mainly through minds that* are European in origin or 
inclination, through languages that entirely change the tone of a 
Chuang Tzu or an Abu 1 Ala, a Hafiz or a Kabir,a Basho or an Iqbal. 
This is, of course, a different subject of discourse from all those jeal- 
ously guarded secrets of religious sects, those things which we proudly 
claim to be beyond expression. It is a matter of things that are 
openly said from hour to hour for those that have ears to hear. It is- 
a matter of facing the truth, of refusing to reduce life to abstraction* 
of the stringent veracity of the scientist as opposed to manipulation 
for a purpose. And though few Europeans may have sufficient length 
of years to become thoroughly intimate with any phase of Oriental 
life, what is important is a recognition of values, which often comes 
instinctively. Most of the rest is multiplication of detail. 

The few words written above about only one of the forms taken 
by religion in Japan are of course utterly inadequate. Whatever 
its stern demands upon its followers, its alliance with pride and aloof- 
ness, Zen is yet a combination of belief and practice which gives 
utterance to a noble faith that is becoming a main tenet of the 
world's great belief, beyond sect and school, the faith so finely out- 
lined by a most able exponent of Zenshu, Mr. Kaiten Nukariya. 

Once become conscious of Divine life within you, you can see it in your breth- 
ren, no matter how different they may be in circumstances, in ability, in character, 
in nationality, in language, in religion and in race. You can see it in animals, 
vegetables and minerals, no matter how diverse they may be in form, no matter 
how wild and ferocious some may seem in nature, no matter how unfeeling in 
heart some may seem, no matter how devoid of intelligence some may be, no 
matter how simple in construction some may be, no matter how lifeless some 
may seem. You can see that the whole universe is enlightened and penetrated 

by Divine Life. 


E. E. Speight. 


FROM GERMANY. 

r Wa1<*fi TT »ar Freundlich ^ lover of Indian 

from a keen observation of the new spirit which has arisen in Germany. -E ds.] 


The radical changes taking place day by day, in all quarters of 
public and social life, disintegrating long-cherished forms here, creat- 
ing hopeful outlooks there, cannot fail to impress the minds of all 
those having to cope with so many and unknown difficulties. 

What does the “ hand” signify in the manufacturing process 
of our days of technical competition, what the old-fashioned 4 ' one 
h. p ” of the peasant in his hopeless fight against American grain 
and frozen meat. It is machinery, co-operation of capital and many 
c< hands;” that have ousted the brave worker of the soil, the skilful 
craftsman. War and inflation have destroyed the fortunes of the better 
and middle classes, forming everywhere the stronghold of religion, 
science and art. This has brought a new class of men to the surface 
and vested them with power, and they prefer men of their own class 
as colleagues. The service of the better-class official has been dis- 
pensed with. Political pressure has opened the land to an influx of 
goods from all countries, bringing hard strife and partly ruin to wide 
parts of the community. The burden of taxes in such a country, 
'enhanced by a war-tribute, makes it more difficult still to a well- 
meaning, social-minded Government to solve the problem of some two 
million workless who, with their families, want looking after. Poli- 
tical factions of all kinds try to take hold of the situation, and passions 
run high. 


It goes without saying that in the midst of such outward changes 
of life the mode of living has undergone modifications. A new genera- 
tion has taken to sports and outdoor-life as recreation having little 
or no use for liquors and beer. It is noticeable that consumption of 
these has declined considerably. The vegetarian movement, being 
considered more or less absurd up to some years ago, has been 

iscovere y science, and in some form or other has radically 
changed the daily diet of all classes of the people . 

i , S ? ea ^ n £> y e many new spiritual movements, touching 

J ° n and P^ 0S0 Pjiy alike, I am not including the intellectual 

honoured traditio^ faithful to time- 

rivulets running W.«. tod ^ to show the numerous 
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any apostle of new spiritual movements who has not been influenced 
b> some Eastern writings, although this may not appear at first sight. 
Popular boons on Buddhism, the spread of Theosophical teachings 
an ie general interest in the ever-mystic East can all be traced to an 
influence which may be called peculiarly Indian. 

if However stammering and all too varied some of the monthly 
new ime anc new spirit ’ papers, they all show the earnest 
desire of writers and readers to renounce materialism in all forms and 
P ° lve ue p ace to the soul, and aim at the development of all higher 
forces, both mental and moral. They are written in a clear, compre- 
ensi\ e way, and their considerable circulation is only explained, 

to my mind, by the fact that the working and middle classes are in 
growing numbers estranged from the church and 


v _ ^ its dogmas 

Evidently this new movement has something to give to them which 

the church could not give. 

But it is not simply the question of spiritual life that is treated 
m these papers. They share the troubles of their readers and try 
to show them how to solve their problems. They give good advice as 
to sound living and housing, and often form co-operative societies for 
the realization of such aims. It is the oneness of thinking and living 

they aspire at, realizing the crying contrast between word and deed in 
Western life. 


There are also some valuable religious writers who have in their 
own way spiritualized and made comprehensible Christ's sayings. 
Large communities, spread over the country and abroad, are their 
constant listeners. As an example I would mention Dr. Johannes 
Muller in Elmau, who has for more than thirty years published his 
speeches on religious, social, moral and political objects in his “ Grime 
Blatter” (Green Leaves) and written remarkable books on “ God ” 
and other religious and social questions. As Emerson, Dr. Muller 
requires personal responsibility from his reader, he wants everybody 
to listen to the human truths spoken by Christ and to act accordingly. 
He appeals ever and again to the great forces of the soul springing 
out of a strong belief. However different the scientific aspect of such 
writings, the tendencies go in the same direction as those of the “ new 
movement ” described above, namely, towards a oneness and spiri- 
tualization of human life in all its departments. 


It would be premature to predict what these new tendencies will 
ultimately lead to. They seem, however, to indicate once more how 
essential Eastern spiritual influences are to the West, and how the old 
saying “ ex oriente lux” still holds good for our* days. The West, 
ever absorbed by tasks of mundane life requiring mental action and 
physical exertion, is in danger of becoming a mechanical world with 
soulless puppets to inhabit it. Neither spiritual, political nor economic 
troubles can be solved in the long run, unless this new spiritual move- 
ment continues to take root in the West, and inspires coming genera- 
tions with new ideas as to the aims and ways towards individual 


welfare and the harmony between nations and* peoples. 


Waldemar Freundlich. 




WORLD OF BOOKS. 


r As explained last month in this department, in 
publications, we draw attention to old volumes of f- 
who aet neglected in the rush of modem life. Bel 
surveys, all too shortly, the ancient Indian literature 
and which will show our readers how thoroughly 
thousands of years ago. Eds. ] 
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LAWS OF PAINTING IN ANCIENT INDIA, 

[ Among India’s foremost artists, S. Fyzee Rahamin has commanded 
recognition alike in Western and Eastern modes of expression. His paintings 
in the Western style have been hung in the Royal Academy, and the Tate Gallery 
has purchased some, while his murals in the Eastern manner now decorate the 
imperial Secretariat, Delhi. Until 1910 Mr. Rahamin who was educated in the 
Bombay School of Art and at the Royal Academy schools, London, later studying 
under John Sargent himself, adhered to the principles behind the art of the 
Occident. Not satisfied, he spent a number of years in research work in order 
to delve deep into the principles behind the ancient art of the Orient and then 
started all over again according to these methods of hoary tradition. His. 
Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda engaged him as Art Adviser in which capacity 
he was instrumental in starting one of the inest galleries in India. Several of : 
his paintings went to the great Wembley Exhibition in 1925, and in 1926 he was 
commissioned by the Government o India to decorate the Imperial Secretariat 
domes. Here he has painted in four divisions in the larger dome Knowledge, 
Justice, Peace and War, six panels depicting the seasons of the Indian year,, 
eight figures illustrating moods of Indian womanhood ; and in the smaller dome, 
Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva with Saraswati, Lakshini and Parvati, among other 
examples of exquisite work. His exhibition at the New Burlington Galleries,. 
London, last December brought praise from the connoisseurs. — Eds.] 


The art of India is misunderstood because it is misrepresented, 
and this situation has arisen owing to unauthorized enthusiasts writing 
on the subject. All writers on Indian Art have taken for their guide 
certain examples of art they came across and from such examples the 
authors have drawn their own conclusions, completely ignoring the 
fundamental principles that constitute the Art of India. All surviving' 
examples are not works of art. Only a very few express the ideal laid 
down by the lawgivers of ancient India. 

The first mention of the word i( Kala 5 9 (Arts) is made by the 
ancient sage and Rishi, Apastumb, in his work called Kavwrux-Budh'isttT. 
The age in which the Rishi Apastumb lived is not definitely fixed, but 
it was centuries prior to the coming into existence of the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana. The Rishi Apastumb at the beginning of his 
work refers to another Rishi, Kashyap Brahm, a great Sage who lived 
many hundreds of years before himself, as the founder of the Silp & 
Shastras Laws for creators. These were divided into two main 
sections . (1) the Silpa Shastra — Laws for the builder or architect 

proper, and (2) the “ Chitra Lekhana Shastra ” Laws for drawing 

pictures. It is with the latter division that I am dealing in this article. 

Chitralekhana Shastra consists of 14 sections, “ vibhagas,” which 
stand for 14 “ Lokas : regions, and the seventh of these was with ite 
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knowledge passed on by Kashyap Brahm to the Rishi Twastu Brahm 
who compiled the Twastu Silpa Shastra. 

Twastu Silpa Shastra comprises sixty lacs of verses, with 214 
divisions it is written in a form intelligible for the people of this 
•earth, Bhoo Lok. lhe entire knowledge of Twastu Silpa was 
explame o e is i Chaya Purush, who was charged with the 
responsibility of teaching the science to the Bhoo Lok. The Rishi 
Chaya Purush divided the Twastu Silpa into 12 parts and gave the 
knowledge with commentaries to 12 different Rishis who were to 
impart it for the benefit of humanity. These 12 Rishis, whose names 
,are also mentioned, simplified the study of this science, and to make 
it acceptable to all kinds of intelligence wrote 153 different works. 
The mention of a few will give an idea of the vastness of knowledge 
given in these works for the study of artists : 

1. Bhut Chit) akala Shastra. — The science and knowledge of the 
five elements : earth, water, fire, air and ./Ether or Akasha sometimes 
translated as sky, to be used for the purpose of painting. 

2. Shakti Chitrakala Shastra. — The knowledge of all vegetable 
■growth on earth to be used in drawing pictures. 

3. Loha Chitralekhana Shastra. — Amongst other things teaches 
the art of engraving and etching on metal. 

4. Ghayya Chitralekhana Shastra. — Tells how to learn and under- 
stand the character and form of a person from his shadow, and draw 
his likeness. 

So it goes on, giving every conceivable information an artist 
should have. Further, he enumerates, with names, 1,107 different 
kinds of arts of creation. 


Maha Rish Vashist writes in Propanchalahar i that in the region 
known as the Devlokastan — worlds of Gods — there are works written 
on the subject known as the Deva Silpa , Yaksha Silpa , etc. There are 
also treaties giving the quality, use, appearance, colour, form, and sound 
■of electricity, of the rays of the sun, clouds, etc., specially meant for 
the study of the artist who should use this knowledge for the purpose 
of Chitralakshana — drawing pictures. Yajnavalki in his Raj T antra 

throws a flood of light on this subject. 


In later ages these laws were still simplified by handling only t e 
essential side of the art of painting and making it more or less primary 

as we can see from the work known , i . . 

Buddhist work gives in detail, laws, measurements and propor ions o 
drawing Gods, King s and ordinary men. It elaborately escn e 
the manner and method the painter should adopt, giving simi es 
make the meaning clear. This was the chief guide o e pain 

the Buddhist Period. 


Vatsyayana’s Soda Aangga is further sim] 
as a primer for the art of painting. The six 
ing are clearly discussed without the deeper 
the art of painting. 
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The artist had. in addition, to learn certain Yogic law 
principles through which he identified himself with the un- 
expressed forms of nature and by understanding the meaning that 
underlay these forms to produce them in a symbolic manner in order 
to express fully their meaning. 

Would it not help the cause of art if a sincere and an earnest 
attempt is made by art teachers to look into these treatises ? And how 
many are there among creative artists who will study them to fathom 
the processes of their ow r n creative faculty ? 

S. Fyzee Rahamin. 


THE IDEALS OF ADULT EDUCATION.* 

[ Dr. Basil A. Yeaxlee, O.B.E., Ph.D., is the Editor of The Chronicle ol 
Christian Education, London, and has been associated with educational activities 
for more than a quarter of a century. He has served on several important 
national, educational committees and is an authority on adult education. Not 

. U 8 T, le autho y of sucil works as An Educated Nation and Spiritual Values 
m Adult Eaucation (m two volumes), but he has edited a number of books 

connected with this great continent of ours, The New Era in Asia, The Spirit of 

a pan, etc. His latest work. Lifelong Education, recently published shows his 

MS?fi E h ?.r d8 re * dms “ d his »< •ASKS 
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startling revelation of the rich variety of aims which two seemingly 
simple words can be made to comprehend. 

The fact that such a volume can be compiled, and still more the 
fact that a Conference representative of organized adult education m 
more than fifty countries could be carried through successfully, points, 
to something held in common by all these students and teachers,, 
animating them in activities so unlike as to suggest at first sight 
conflict rather than co-operation, inspiring them to greater efforts 
than before in the service of aims fully understood and accepted as 
divergent. It is in the common impulse that the great ideals of the 
movement must lie. If we are to avoid any flights of imaginative 
romance the ideals we discern must lie within the actual facts of the 
work being done, no less than in the ultimate achievements of which 
there is for all some reasonable and practical possibility. 

To proceed by negation is unprofitable except in order to clear the 

around for affirmative statements. It is in this way that it helps us- 
© 

here. 

The ideal of Adult Education is not primarily a widespread exten- 
sion of knowledge or even the intensive acquirement of knowledge by 
the “ few but fit.” It cannot be, for the greater number of adult 
students are prevented by lack of time, previous equipment, and 
opportunity, though not of capacity, from any but a modest participa- 
tion in humanity’s ever-growing treasure of things to be known. "W hat 
matters more than the amount of fresh knowledge gained, or the area 
of its diffusion, is that men and women should acquire by sound disci- 
pline of mind the difficult art of learning. 

Again, adult education cannot be overmuch concernec with the 
uses to which knowledge may or will be put whether, for example, in 
the refinement and enrichment of leisure, propaganda of a political or 
other description, the more intelligent and effective discharge of the- 
responsibilities of citizenship, or the development of greater efficiency 

and success in a calling. These really belong to the category of aims, 
regarded from the standpoint of the student. But it may safely be 
said that true adult education has a bearing, in greater or less degree, 
upon them all, so that if any form of adult education has value in on y 
one of these human relationships it may be suspected of poverty, m 


scope or quality. 

Turning from these conceptions— upon which, however, it was 
necessarv to comment because they are so often put forward as the 
obvious ideals of adult education-we come to what the present writer 
at least, holds to be the uniting forces ot an ideal nature throughout 
the whole world-movement. It is simpler to indicate these m ogm 
form, though in no spirit of doctrinaire finality. 

Adult education, then, will awaken men and women to their own 
significance and potentialities, opening their eyes to then own lmi a 
tions and to unsuspected or unexplored resources for u , ree, an 
joyous living. It wi ; give them a respect for facts, a s ea, mess o 

and a vividness of imagination to which 
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strangers. In so doing it will inevitably reveal to them their inter, 
dependence with other people, man with man, group with group, class 
with class (if the degenerate word is to be retained), nation with nation 
race with race. Moreover it will teach them to set their experience 
■against a background which transcends, though it neither excludes nor 
ignores, the material and temporal. As Mr. H. G. Wells, statin » 
his “ Point of View " in a recent broadcast, said, they will know in 
themselves mortal response to immortal ideas, realizing that beyond 
the multitude of individuals is Eternal Man, to whose growth thev 
minister. To put the same thing in another way they will perceive as 
Mr. Middleton Murry suggests in his book entitled God , that they are 
at one in themselves and at one with the universe, in which biological 
fife and metabiological are continuous. Or if, as some of us prefer to 
do, we speak in the simpler and yet more profound terms of which 
J esus illumined the meaning, they will come to know God, and knowing 
Him to love Him, and loving Him to serve Him, through love and 
■service of another. All Nature and her processes, all the arts and 
orafts achieved by Man, all Science and Philosophy, all social and 
political systems, and above all the whole complex of human inter- 
course wherein each is teacher and each is taught, are the agencies of 
this ideal. 

Basil A. Ye ax lee. 


t u T T k€ M l S t er l and Art °f the Apothecary. By C. J. Thompson, O.BE 
-John Lane, The Bodley Head. Price 12a. 6J.) 

The Mystery and Art of the Apothecary is an exhaustive survey of the origin 
^nd use of herbs and plants as drugs, primarily for the relief of pain The term 
Apotheca means a storehouse for herbs. The apothecary was the keeper Later 
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Infent prodigies still continue to be born in the world, and still 
the enlightened West has not accepted as fact the principle of Rein- 
carnation. lhe startling success that has attended the recitals of 
the violinist, Yehudi Menuhin, aged twelve, seems to prove him a 
pro igy ° no mean order. He has been acclaimed in America, in 
Germany, and now in England, as a marvellous violinist with perfect 
technique. He manifested musical ability practically from his cradle 
but his parents, though musically disposed, have no special taint! 

Mr. Robin Legge, the well known musical critic, writing in the Londcrn 
Daily Telegraph , says ; 


J- do not hesitate to say that in this twelve-year-old, robust, healthy 
iooking boy we have a prodigy whose like has not been heard among 
violinists in the last five and forty years, and quite probably has not been 
heard, as Fritz Kreisler has laid it down, since Mozart. I think I have 
heard them all, here or elsewhere, and I am convinced. 

In the Ocean of Theosophy , Mr. W. Q, Judge specially cites the 
case of Mozart, with reference to the subject of reincarnation ; 

Mozart, when an infant, could compose orchestral score. This was 
not due to heredity, for such a score is not natural, but is forced, mecha- 
nical, and wholly conventional, yet he understood it without schooling. 
How ? Because he was a musician reincarnated, with a musical brain 
furnished by his family, and thus not impeded in his endeavours to 
show his musical knowledge. 


And still it is said there is no proof for reincarnation; Nature has 
failed to make herself understood. 


In the Indian Social Reformer of January 11th a preliminary 
statement has appeared concerning a proposed Ashram at Sat Tal 
(India). The main purpose of this scheme is “to yoke the Christian 
spirit and the Indian spirit in the service of Christ and India/’ and “ to 
endeavour to produce a type of Christianity more in touch with 
the soul of India and more aflame with the love of Christ.” It is 


hoped that Hindus and Moslems and men of other faiths will join for 
periods of sympathetic study of the Christian faith. “We also hope 
to have those who have recently begun the Christian way of life 
to join us to learn it more perfectly and to become established. 
This all sounds very broad and attractive, but a closer examination 
reveals the proselytizing spirit of the enterprise, however subtly 
veiled. The root idea is that of all the great Teachers J esus is not only 
paramount, but no one has or can ever r se to his stature. Therefore 
the Christian religion is the true one. When this is frankly stated. 
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that prayer will be the very breath of the Ashrama.” Prayer— 0 f 
what kind, to what, to whom, if not to a personal god ? The Secret 


Doctrine states : 

The ever unknowable and uncognizable Karana alone, tne Causeless Caus 

of all causes, should have its shrine and altar on the holy and ever untrodde 
^ c w ir t invisible intangible, unmentioned, save thrmiorb “+u 


se 
n 
the 


stilTsmall voice " of our spiritual consciousness. Those who worship before it 
ought to do so in the silence and the sanctified solitude of their souls ; making 
their spirit the sole mediator between them and the Universal Spirit, their 
good actions the only priests, and their simple intentions the only visible and 
objective sacrificial victims to the Presence . 

The Rev. E. Stanley Jones will be going against the spirit of 
Jesus, if he permits in his Ashrama any other form of prayer. 


The form in which this effort for Christianizing India is made 
will appeal to the psychic side of some Indians, and so we feel we 
must point out that all the great Teachers taught the same doctrine, 
and that Truth, however much exoterically distorted, lies at the base 
of all religions. Only when this is realized can we hope to enter the 
Kingdom of Spirit. But too many make the world of their emotions, 
however beautiful, their playground. 



Count R. N. Coudenhove Kalergi of Vienna is the president as 
well as the founder of the Pan-European Union. M. Briand and Dr. 
Nansen are honorary presidents. The idea of the Union is to build 
up a United Europe, and it is held that this Union is a necessary step 
for its furtherance, as Europe is constantly reverting towards pre- 
War conditions. While lecturing last November at Oslo in connection 
with the League of Nations, the President w T as asked whether, after 
the goal of Pan-Europe had been attained, would not the next goal 
be world union, world peace, and universal brotherhood ? To which 
question the lecturer gave an interesting answer. He said in effect : 

If I am born again in a hundred years I will work for that. I 
am half Asiatic, as my mother is Japanese. Pan-Europe wants cultural 
contacts between Asia and Europe. To-day we must achieve the task 
of to-day , Europe being the restless corner of the world she must become 
consolidated before the United States of America and the Asiatic States 
t world- peace. In a hundred years Pan- Europe will be 

o as oned and the time of work for world- union will have arrived. 

While sympathizing with Count Kalergi’s good intentions, we 
feel he is leaving things to too late a date. In the hundred years it 
may take to effect a Pan-Europe there may well have arisen a league 
of Eastern nations in opposition, and the result may be future wars of 
extreme horror which it is the very object of the Count to avoid. 
The only practicable method would seem to be to form a world-league, 

egmning here and now, in which League Europe would play its part 
an take its due place among other federations. The League of Na- 
lons could, if it would, play a great part in bringing this about. “ A 
itch m time saves nine,” and it must be borne in mind that Europe 

ve^rSth, f ^ f the W ° rld t0 Stand s till and wait her con- 
venience while she leisurely settles her affairs. 
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Sir Sankaran Nair in the English Contemporary Review for 
November considers a New Testament story which has puzzled many 
a heart in the West — that of Martha and Mary. Martha, eager to. 
have everything ready for an honoured and loved guest, wondered 
why her sister sat at his feet instead of helping her. It was verj^ 
human that k< Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hatL left me to 
serve alone ? Bid her therefore that she help me.” That rebuke of 
Jesus has seemed unjust to not a few “ Martha, Martha, thou art care- 
ful and troubled about many things Mary hath chosen that* 

good part.” Sir Sankaran holds that ancient Christianity becomes 
intelligible in the light of the old-world religions as even now under- 
stood in India. Mary's was the life of faith and absorption in God ; 
Martha’s, the life of work. The former comes from conquest of 
passions and desires, and a life lived according to the Sermon on the 
Mount leads to the Kingdom of Heaven. He says, by the way, that 
before old age all ordinary persons are slaves to their passions and 
desires. We understand him to imply that Mary had mastered the 
tumultuous emotions which hurry away the heart even of the wise 
man who strives after perfection. He sets down the stages of the path 
as given in the Bhagavad Gita i work first for others, which was 
Martha's state, and then work as sacrifice to be carried out as a matter 
of duty. The doer of work as duty would never be concerned with the 
duty of another which is ever full of danger. Criticism of another for' 
failure to perform work, which Martha’s request implied, would not 
enter into the mind. It arose from the heresy of separateness, and 
now we understand Jesus’ remark. Sir Sankaran Nair holds that 
Mary was engaged in the work in which she should not be disturbed, 
wrapt in love for her Master, and that a distaste for any kind of work 
as drawing away from the Supreme will arise in him who devotes 
himself to worship of the Supreme. It seems to us that Sir Sankaran 
has overlooked an important point in ancient teaching in his deep and 
tender analysis of the New Testament story. No distaste of work can 
arise in one devoted to the Self of All Creatures. A life of faith and 
absorption in God truly lived means also a life of work. The Path 
of Devotion and the Path of Action are one. Beyond Mary s, as 
Mary’s was beyond Martha’s, is the stage of him who relinquishes 
the joy of the presence of the Master to do His work with orphan 
humanity. Some there be to whom the life of contemplation is all, 
others to whom the path of action is all, but there are also a few who 
are men of meditation even when engaged in w r orks. On the true 
Path, all duties must be fulfilled even— if necessary to military 
service here decried. Arjuna was a Jcshattriya . The mighty of soul are 
warrior souls but they fight indifferent to the results, at one and the 
same time men of meditation and men of action. 
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A well known specialist on mental and nervous diseases, Dr. Bernard 
Hollander, spoke recently on what may be summed up as the neces- 
for mind-control, at the British Phrenological Congress. He said • 

The insane we can restrain, but not the far greater number of semi- 
insane and borderlane insane, and the people suffering from what is com- 
monly called * nervous breakdown ’ which is often of mental origin, and 
manifests itself in abnormal thoughts and conduct. 

He then pointed out how our dominating thoughts determine our 
dominating actions, citing the example of the profligate who thinks 
immorally before he acts immorally. 

Day-dreaming is another tendency in men of unstable minds. Often 
they neglect the world about them and their daily duties, and build up 
a world of imagination all their own. Real life loses all significance for 
them ; they become solitary and unsociable, live in a world of dreams and 
many ignore the sanctions of traditional conduct. 

In a word, we are presented in this twentieth century, as a matter 
•of scientific observation, with problems which were recognized and 
understood in Ancient India. The West has not yet fathomed the 

nature of mind, but to Patanjali this was well understood and his 
Yoga Sutras deal with the problem. 

Mind has, Theosophy teaches, four peculiarities : (1) to fly off 
naturally, from any point, object or subject ; (2) to fly to some pleasant 
idea ; (3) to fly to an unpleasant idea ; (4) to remain passive and con- 
sidering naught. These modifications must be mastered, and the 
butterfly tendency of the mind brought into control. This may be 
one by a process of concentration, a regularly charted discipline, 
which will finally produce after a series of stages the self-controlled 

man, i.e, the man whose trained will uses the mind like a rapier and 
'•cuts through the moods like a sword. 

Imagination is the picture-making power of the human mind. 

i f a , use 5 anc ^ through indiscriminate day-dreaming and 

fr " taSJ b ® destructive in quality— or it may be trained to be cons- 
ive and thus be a most valuable faculty with a dynamic force. 
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Much interest is centred in the recent archaeological expedition 
organized by the University of Pennsylvania, under the leadership of 
Mr. Alan Rowe, who is engaged — work started in November 1929 — 
on the excavation of a pyramid called by the Arabs El Harim eh 
Kaddab/ or ^ The False Pyramid,” which dates back to the Fourth 
dynasty. It is centred at Medum which lies in the Libyan desert 
approximately between the northern end of the Fay-yum and the Nile. 
According to Mr. Rowe the False Pyramid is “ of three originally 
seven square receding stories.” ( Scientific American , Dec. 1929). 

Prof. Gr. Steindorff of Leipzig has measured the heights of these three 
stories and finds them to be 81 ft. 6 ins., 98 ft. 1 1 ins., and 34 ft. 3 ins.,, 
respectively. Professor Flinders Petrie of the British School of 
Archaeology points out that the pyramid 'was built cumulatively 
that is to say in seven successive coats each of which bore a finished 
dressed face around a central mastabah tomb.” 

Though the exact dates of the hundreds of Pyramids in the valley 
of the Nile are impossible to fix by any rules of Modern Science, never- 
theless each expedition successively brings forth the glory of ancient, 
Egypt with its perfection of art. 

Egyptologists have yet to give a coherent view as to the real 
purpose or significance of these pyramids. Writing on the Egyptian 
Wisdom, H. P. Blavatsky, in 1877 said in this connection, that “ ex- 
ternally, it symbolised the creative principle of nature, and illustrated 
also the principles of geometry, mathematics, astrology and astro- 
nomy. Internally, it was a majestic fane, in whose sombre recesses 
were performed the Mysteries, and whose walls had often witnessed 
the initiation scenes of members of the royal family.” (Isis Unveiled 

Vol. 1, p. 519.) 


Sir Flinders Petrie in his valuable collections of Egyptian weights 
preserved at University College, London, reveals the ancient Egyp- 
tians as expert meteorologists and well versed in the art of making 
balances and weights of astonishing accuracy. Metallurgy was a very 
successful art among them. Of other craftsmanship, Mr. Lucas in 
his book on Ancient Egyptian Materials has given interesting and 
valuable accounts of the substances employed by the workmen of 
the Pharaohs, who showed great empirical knowledge in the extrac- 
tion, preparation and use of these substances. Literatures on Egypt, 
illustrate the efficiency of the ancient Egyptians not only in practical 
arts but also in their reflected, speculated and evolved systems of 
magic, astrology and other occult sciences, side by side with their 

philosophies and theology. 

Modern chemistry arose out of the alchemy of the anciente.. 

Modern medicine as expounded in a recent paper o r. *■ 

Dawson, (read before the Egyptian Exploration Society and reported 

in Nature of 16th November), owes its origin, and is mde e , ° 



^ Medicine. He said “ If we wish to go to the very 
of the great science of medicine that to-day can almost achieve 
in the prevention and cure of disease, it is to Egypt that we m 
for the Egyptian medical books are by many centuries 
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knowledge of Egyptian medicine is 




scientific writings that have survived the ravages of time. 0u r 

a series of papyri 
the oldest of which dates from the Middle Kingdom although a]f 0 f 
them are clearly derived from much more ancient prototypes . . 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that the Egyptian medicine had 

its 




lagic never 




upon 



me/ 7 




its origin in Magic z 

Later in his speech, Dr. Dawson implies that this 

tious Magic’ ’ whereas in reality the Ancient Egyptian Medicine was 

based upon Magic which, according to Madam Blavatsky in Isis 
Unveiled , as a science, € ‘ is the knowledge of these principles (potencies 
.and powers of man’s inner nature) and of the way by which omniscience 

and omnipotence of the Spirit and its control over nature’s forces may 
be acquired by the individual while still in the body.” 


The classic case of Saul and David is brought forward again in 
•an interesting article by Emily C. Davis in the Science News-Letter 
of last November. Dr. Willem Van de Wall a skilled performer on the 
harp, as well as being a psychiatrist, has found music very beneficial 
in mental cases. 4 4 It cannot alone heal diseases of mind or body. 
But it can stir up latent energies and desires in the invalided and it 
does have some effect on heart action, blood pressure and glandular 
function, though its connection with such physiological processes is 
still not too well understood.” The writer acknowledges that the dis- 
covery of the use of music £ 4 as medicine for mind and soul is ancient 

and harks back to Egypt and Babylon, to the Greek shrines of heal- 
ing and was remembered by physicians in the dark ages before the 
dawn of modern scientific medicine,” but she adds that “ the idea of 
using music in mental hospitals as a tool to arouse troubled minds 

Van d?Wall°b ng / 1 b 0 d T- actmt 7 is a bigger discovery and Dr. 
field ” W U taS been a C nef dlscoverer and experimenter in this new 
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1877, wrote : 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



-Builders. 

Wnrntn^^vement ^ lf J? vence has been made to the United States’ life by the 

combined Women’s Cl nb« T ai ? t* 1 ® '^stances in America, the resources of the 
combined W en s Clubs placed before their members in every part of the 

henefit from such visits ,„,i fl i , oveiseas and arranged study circles to 

Agncultiue, Washington. Obviously, the less narrow the circle, the more 
educated the woman the greater the influence she wields in home in dvic and 
m national life. And anyone intimately acquainted with the movement in the 
United States and with some of its leaders, who have used to the fullest extent 
the power of co-operation after educating public opinion in desired channels 
knows how the well-being of the entire American race has been affected. 

It is most interesting therefore, to see kindred work being undertaken in 
England. After the vote had been won in 1918, the National Union of Women’s 
buffrage Societies under its President, the late Dame Millicent Fawcett became 
the National Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship. Some six years a™ 
it started the work of educating the woman voter through its Village and Rural 
Women’s Institutes. The movement spread rapidly. On the 1st of October 
1929, there were 4,339 of them in England and Wales. As the result of a confi- 
dential report circulated among the members of the Council of the National 
Union and two months’ experimental work, it was decided last March to form 
Townwomen’s Guilds. The movement grows rapidly. Metropolitan resources 
are added to those of provincial towns. Meetings encourage the science and 
practice of home-making and house-craft ; the preservation of the beauty of the 
town and country-side and interest in architecture, local history, folk-lore and 
natural history ; interest in handicrafts. Art and Science and matters relating 
to the town, the nation and the Empire, to questions of international import- 
ance, Peace and the League of Nations enabling women to make their best 
contribution to the common good.” 

Here is an activity which, finely and properly directed, can transform home- 
life — and the welfare of the entire w T orld begins at the hearth. The much greater 
insistence in two continents, if no more, on home economics is an epoch-making 
indication of the changing times. From the kitchen may radiate the greatest 
forces of all, if a woman be there who knows the full import of the domestic as 
well as other spheres. So we w’atch with interest the present phase of the Women’s 
Movement in England, Sweden and the United States. Transform a single 
home into a perfect example of family life and the town, the nation, the world 
benefits. Harmony in the family means finer national life and true national 
life leads to the real Internationalism. 


London 


T. M. 


t Will Indian women note this movement ?— Eds.] 


Why 108 ? 

With great interest I read in the Danish Politiken of the present of a whole 
Buddhist temple sent by Sin Tien Geken, Khan of Khara Shar in Mongolia to the 
King of Sweden through Lieut. Haslund. With this temple also comes a 
Mongolian Codex, and a rosary made up of pieces of bone from 108 ' 

It is reported that this rosary belonged to a lama who had committed a serious 
crime, and who prayed with it to give his supplications as much strength as if 
the 108 persons were joining him in worship. Now my question is 
Can any of our anthropologists throw some light on this ? 

L. 
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False Psychology. 



The tide is turning. Psycho-analysis having reached the apex of its p opil . 
larity is beginning to be adversely criticized by thoughtful and leading men. 

The Review of Reviews, August 15th, 1929, contains an article called 
Freud Legend ” by Col. Arthur Lynch who is himself a psychologist of I 0n r 
standing. In this article Col. Lynch severely exposes the fallacies of Freudian 
psychology and gives a timely warning to educationists at large and medical 
men in particular. Freudian psychology has done much to injure the younger 
generations’ understanding of the working of that elusive principle in man, 
the mind, and the relation it bears to the physio logical functions of the human 
body. Freud’s one refrain is that sex is at the root of, if not everything, then 
almost everything man does. 

Col. Lynch deplores that the British Medical profession should have favoured 
Freud’s theories without realizing their danger to the younger generation and 
concludes in the significant way ; 

* 

“His work is not a scientific exposition at all. Freud does not 
begin at an intelligible base and thence conduct a consecutive argument 
to valid conclusions. He ignores the elements of the true psycholog v. 
On the other hand, he luxuriates in suggestive descriptions of sex mattery 
Avhich have nothing to do either with psycho-analysis or anything else 
in the field of thought. That is his strong point ; he has no other. 


“ He talks nonsense on every separate branch of the subject on which 
he has written. Scientifically, his works on dreams, on memory, on the 
‘CEdipus Complex,’ on the ‘Unconscious Mind,’ are contemptible. 
He redeems ail that, and redresses the balance for bis admirers, with 
his spicy, and often nonsensical talk on sex. His works are pernicious 
for young minds ; but in my opinion, the worst evil is the effect of sheer 
stultification he produces on serious students who believe that in reading 
Freud they are studying science, and who, through faulty education, 
cannot discriminate between the dross and the pure metal of thought. 


r , . medical faculty is deplorably ill- educated in these matters. 

Its lack of adequate education is largely to blame for the fact that a man 
sue as reud, who has made no appeal on scientific grounds, but has 
een came on a wave of popular interest, and puffed into prominence 
ina. 0n ?-« ^ • lsbe [^’ should stand forth as a figure of note even 

Irnt fl n ! main Whlch should be sacred-psychology. Against so 

!nd nubl^tX UP °r n “ ^ \ Cientific ™thod, ' clearness of thought 
and pub he welfare I raise my hand in emphatic protest.” 



M. Sc. 
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AS ONE NEWLY BORN. 

The Spring Equinox will raise the thoughtful to the plane of hopes 

and aspirations They will contemplate the possibilities of a new life 

oi n mseh es fresh actions of deft fingers or strong arms, new crea- 

ioiis ol mind, above all the gracious and joyous outpouring of kind- 
liness and friendship. 

This is natural. Oi yore is the impress on the human soul, which 
e\( i n to-day uorks as an innate idea, that mother earth is so linked to 
the human body that their birth, growth and death correspond 
with each other. Ancient Bards and Sages taught the masses 
through astronomical festivals. Revelries of carnivals in the West 
and those of Holi among the Hindus, and even All Fools’ Dav, 
are but distortions of t he solemn Rite of Spring dramatised in the 

, ^ , Egypt and India. But poets and others have 

been more faithful to the facts these conveyed, and so even the 
masses of to-day watch the birth of spring with tenderness and jov. 
Tiie old memory abides with us like an image burnt into ancient clay. 
And so each asks, as he contemplates Nature in her festival of Spring, 
what Titan will aid me to renew my creative life and put forth the 
exuberance of Spirit ? 

The Spring symbolizes the second birth. A resolve made in 
the silence and secrecy of the winter solstice marks the conception 
of soul-life; it quickens in the womb of effort, and then, when his active 
day of good sacrifice is as long as his night of contemplation, man comes 
forth as one newly born. 
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We all desire to be 
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twice-born. The earnest among 
+«'rmt the past away, to be fearless 

1 r f°! V t re b But r howto n shape the wish to actual achievement ? 
of the future. But no i do not know the direction 

»»“ - *"> “ '» h T >° 

we wonder how can a „,a» bo born .gam I 

, . , wt SO ul-birth are to be found scattered m 

Numerous facts a , int hef 0 rm of parables. Poetry breathes 

the' towa in mystic hints and m.t.p «»• ^ „ detail 

Philosophy of the Ancien s, ant , t growth of the sold 

the truth about f^fpulosophy is not widely known, and 
SetoTJwn it is robbed of its verity by ingrained religrous behef 
and modern intellectual upbringing. 

To be bom of the Spirit we must recogmze ourselves as ofjhe 

bondno^ee." The soul is not of the senses, nor of the blood, 
nor of the brain, but of the heart. 

Some there are who grant that senses should bemb^ed ; others 
on further and agree that passions should be transformed, li , 
?n this age of mind, our pet views, our self-begotten thoughts our 
favouriteWeas and considered opinions become our stumbling Hoc h 

How many will consent to cleanse the mind of itsquasi-creativepover 

aud yield it to the heart ? We are so engrossed m working the brain 
that the heart is left to take care of itself . The mind has usurped e 

place of the soul. 

To be born of the Spirit man must free his mind from all ideas 
which he may have derived by heredity, from education, from surround- 
ings, or from sundry teachers. His mind should be made perfectly 
free from its own activities so that the inner voice of the heart may be 
heard — “ Give up thy life, if thou would st live”. "We live in and o\ 
the mind. To be reborn we must renounce that life. 


Hearing the truth of the second birth men leap to action. The\ 
often go astray not recognizing that the progress of every soul is 
through identical stages. The mystical experiences of the Great 
Ones do not differ. They walk in single file, each in the footstep of 
the Predecessor. One striking phenomenon among the insane is 
that each rides his own hobby-horse to death. Equally striking, 
though not equally recognized, is the phenomenon among the truly 
sane — the Christs, the Acharyas, the Buddhas of the race who all 
speak the same identical truths in different languages. They all des- 
cribe the slow procession of the soul from earth to heaven by the same 
precise stages, however varied the mode of expression of each 
in the language of Number, or of Sound, or of Colour. Each human 
being has to learn discernment by questioning his own inner voice, 
not ready acceptance but fearless cross-examination of what comes 
to him from within, in the light of the united Spirit-Voice of the 
Illumined Great. 
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As nature abhors a vaonnm 

its notions it will be filler! atnin , mon ! ent "e empty the mind 
3 mind will attract to itself ii^ i * cco ”, m 8 to ,is past tendencies 
act as the warden of the safe \ t0 “ )rfs ‘ sou ^ has to slop in and 

mind to seek out universal ide'i "'el' ^ ! e . sou * must ener "ize the 

all souls, and which hSLe , ^ 086 / 111 ^ refer <« and affect 

will be found, are not held bv 'h lwa ? 8 . a “ d ever >""’here held. Such, it 
Tliey are held alone bv the sniHf 10 u *” rnen °* brains move, 

goal is second birth must seek those ' wl?™ onar 1 ” 1 ’ ** Wh ° Se 

The Twice-Born labour even to-day as Living Men. 
lne mighty art of srml , 

who have mastered their own minds andlecunLtef^ 2“ loSt : Those 

centuries. He who aspires in h<> n* 7 ? rmn £ through the 

companionship of that knowledge nev> y om must seek the 

O'-'* 


Vain it is to make search without . A o knowledge will reach you 
fro-rn any where hut this small lotus of the heart . Just now ye are hind- 
ing it so that it cannot hurst open. It is with the delusions of the mind 
ye hind it in a knot . That knot ye must break. Break loose from scho- 
lastic error , make of your minds a still and placid surface on which the 
Lord of the palace in the heart can reflect pictures of Truth » become 
as wide children who are not hindered hu preconceptions, and ye will have 

knowledge. 

The only fact I have to offer you is— YOURSELVES. 

, The Path — March 1888. 
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TOWARDS A UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 

„ n O„ esfor d surveys in this extremely interesting article a religious 
etc., and all the twisted by men and women to suit their 

r «z *, w*. ** *** » *. 

Pare/ who even thinks of living according to the philosophy of the Gathas or the 
rules of the I ftudiditd ? 

The world is gradually throwing over priestcraft and dead-letter religions. 
If a great number in Christendom are abandoning the root principle of y«*no„. 
sacrifice, here in India the masses, aided by right-minded souls, are break, n: 
the bondage of religions intolerance, as, for example, m the anti-untoiieiiabilni 
movement. But where will this protestantism, almost leonoeLst it , lead . re 
there no danger from the natural reaction which is sure to follow i 

alism will be the consequence and the result of centuries of blind fait i, uiuo> 
the loss of old ideals is replaced by other ideals, unassailable, occausc miverm^ 
and built on the rock of eternal truths instead of the shifting sands of human 
fancy, i^ook at Russia, watch what is happening with numbers of individuals 
w ho in leaving religious superstition fall prey to scientific superstition, to objec- 
tionable habits of life, to degrading atheism, and to debasing non-belief. Where 
can we find new ideals for our age if not in the Ancient Codes, and going hack 
and back to what Mr. Beresford calls the oldest of all religions, which was 

universal ? There we shall find what we need. — E t> s. ] 
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In the Spring of last year three articles by me on Religion were 
published on consecutive days in The Daily Express. These articles 
were of unusual length for the leader page of a popular daily, ana 
although the tone throughout was completely unorthodox from tin- 
point of view of the Christian Churches, no essential statement oi 
mine was cut out bv the Editor. 

V 

The first interesting fact to be noticed about this publication 

is that it should have been possible to deal quite frankly with religious 

beliefs in a journal such as The Daily Express which has a circulation 

only slightly less than that of The Daily Mail. It is a sign not so much 

of the tolerance in these matters of the proprietor and editors of the 

paper as of their realisation that the subject would interest and nor 

offend their readers. This attitude moreover was completely justified 

as there was a tremendous response in the way of letters, the majority 

addressed to the Editor — though I received personally more than 

seventy only a few of which letters contained indignant protests. A 

still more stringent test was afforded by the fact that the steady 

increase of The Daily Express's circulation was improved rather than 

diminished that month. The improvement in itself mav have been 

due to other causes. The essential fact is that there was no marked 

fall in the figure, although the paper was banned bv the Irish priests 

tor those three days and many copies were returned from Roman 
tathohe Ireland. 
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The next important inference may be drawn from the nature of 
.1, , personal letters I received in response to my plea for a universal 
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gory of “ 
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five 
four were 






liston 

in the general e< 

ut of seventy-five were abusive in tone and of these 
■nonvmous, the exception being one from a Roman Catholic. Of 
others something like sixty per cent, contained earnest enquiries 
or sympathetic congratulations. -Most of the remainder were 
spiritualists, (I had condemned all the usual spirit messages as coming 
from those ephemeral personalities of the newly dead which have no 
true knowledge of spirit conditions)* or from those who were already 

some version oi my own creed. Finally, a few of 
sympathetic letters were from clergymen in the Church of England 
and professing Christians. 

Now even if there was no other material to support this illustration 
of the general state of religious feeling in England at the present time, 
the fact of the publication of those articles and the nature of the 
response, evidence a body of opinion that is in need of religion and is 

with the general doctrine of Christianity as preached and 
v „„ v „ by the churches. And I very urgently desire to point out 
to readers of The Aryan Path where, in my opinion, the English 

Churches** are 

The most, obvious weakness is that one aspect of rigid sectarian 
teaching is daily becoming more obviously irrational. 

Before the days of universal education and free international 
intercourse the idea that salvation was the peculiar reward of one 
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sect and one sect only, was the great cementing force that held 
its believers together. The principle appealed to that fundamental 
weakness in human nature, the desire for personal glorification , and 
the body of converts to a new religion revelled in the belief that they 
were saved and the remainder ol humanity damned. Natnrallv 
in all such sects there were exceptional individuals ’who had the true 
religious sense, some of whom were such ardent evangelists that they 
put the infidels — Protestants or Roman Catholics, for instance to t le 



in a fervour of ecstatic enthusiasm. But this aspect of in 
tolerance, the exclusive claim to Paradise, has been so far wea ene 
by the spread of knowledge that it must inevitably perish it only by 


reason of its obvious irrationality. 


first, but has a 


The second weakness is a derivative from the . 
far stronger appeal to the average congregation. t is ua e 
of virtue must follow the code prescribed by the dogma 
faith in question. Excepting ritual wit h w ic 


ot the particular 






* Wp rmf*ht as well take this opportunity offered by the p< 

remark of our thoughtful author and sa\ that ins \ie , . 
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e say the churches are 
P. 8. A. The death-kneli of the 




( r everywhere, and most rapidly in the 
was sounded nearly fifty years ago. 





propnecy is 



mg true. 
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effect in maintaining 
nsympathetic, relation 
It is obvious that hert 


various 


become 


in the English national 
to sympathy and under 
this, most intelligent men 
demands something more 
negative virtues. 

Ritual can hardly be spoken ot as a weakness in tms rc 
The whole tendency of the Church of England at the 
is to strengthen its hold by appealing to the imagination o; 
tion in more and more elaborate forms and ceremonies 
results of this has been to make converts to Roman Catholicism 
The advanced ritualists who call themselves Anglo -Catholics, have 
modelled their practices so closely to those of the Roman church 
that the more devout of their followers and some of the priests them- 
selves naturally incline to take the necessary further steps in the 
acceptance of "doctrine that will land them safely in the Roman 
Catholic communion. 

For at the present time, Roman Catholicism, however momen- 
tarily shaken by the Modernists, is the most logical of all the old 
religions. If we accept its premises we can abandon ourselves to a 
body of belief that provides a reasonable cosmology, a complete 
theory of morals and an eschatology latitudinarian enough to give 
hope to the most immoral of the church's members. And so long as 
Roman Catholicism remains strictly conservative, it will inevitable 

v *■ 

attract more and more believers from the ranks of the English church 
which becomes increasingly uncertain in its adherence to the original 
articles of its faith. For the unthinking mind, Roman Catholicism 
provides a way of escape from all the perplexities of religion and is 
the most powerful force of present-day reaction. 

But where Christianity in whatever dogmatic form it may be held 
really fails is in its essential dependence upon the principle of vicarious 
sacrifice. As a symbol * nothing could be more admirable. It is 
consistent with all that we know of universal truth. Christ made 
man is the type of spirit entering into the physical and it is the physical, 
with all its natural appetites and its characteristic inertia which must 
be sacrificed, that is to say subdued and conquered, before we can 
obtain the true consciousness that leads to spiritual knowledge. 

* Once again Mr. Beresford is putting forward a Theosophical teaching. 
Says The Secret Doctrine (II. 561-62) : 

The original idea of “ Man Crucified ’* in Space belongs certainly to the 
ancient Hindus, and Muir shows it in his ** Hindu Pantheon 0 ” in the engraving 
that represents Wittoba. Plato adopted it in his decussated Cross in Space, 

the Second God wh o impressed himself on the Universe in the form of the Cross”; 
Krishna is likewise shown “crucified”. _ „ .i™ he 
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But the churches completely nullify tins symbol by relieving 

the individual of the burden of responsibility. Their congregations 
are taught to believe that Christ was the divine scapegoat and that 
faith in Him alone is sufficient to obtain eternal happiness. lus 
is, of course, a most harmful doctrine for the individual, who is assuieo 
of salvation by a minimum of religious observances so long as he can 
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persuade himself that he retains his faith. Among the AngIo-( at ho jos 
of the English Church, regular attendance at what they now ( a 
“ Mass " would seem to be the first great essential of the religious life. 
And, since with most of us the. wish to believe is sufficient to create 
the delusion of faith, the majority of professing Christians serenely 
rely upon that delusion and few indeed attempt- to follow the cthica 
teaching of Christ as set out in the New Testament. 

Now it is one of the most encouraging signs of the movement 
towards a “ new religion " (though it is, in truth, the oldest of all), 
that the evidence of the response to my articles in the Express shows 
quite clearly that a great number of men and women below the level 
of wliat T may call the. intelligentsia are willing to abandon the ^oot 
principle of vicarious sacrifice. It is important because the relinquish- 
ment of that principle means the assumption of pci soual i esponsi n i y - 
So long as the congregation of any Christian Church can believe m 
divine intervention on their behalf as a result of a mere statemen ■ <> 
faith, all real stimulus to the development of the self is remover. 
Wherefore any symptom of readiness to assume the burden ofaper- 
sonal spiritual development is a heartening indication of the growth 

of true religious feeling. 

There are in my opinion two main influences that are 

these is the spread of science. The rapid development of Astronomy 

and Molecular Physics working hand in hand, has workec upon ' 
ana Moiecuicu i ny ^ 0 Mon „ n , women m the light 


ana moiecuuu e ; Men an( j women in the light 

of modern ^ “ “'iSTo interest in any part of 

it except that minor planet t in e g ect) is the necessary 

race as we know t is as their doctrine rests upon the 

teaching of ^ e / Bjbie^ record of the reasons for the 

literal acceptance of the Dime 

crucifixion. - — — - — 

T — TXTr^e on the rock of human passions, * wwri * 1<W> 

is crucified on the Cross of Love, on elemen t in Humanity. Now, the 

to his devotion to the cause of t n- ■ I U[lderlie8 thp i(lea 0 f the Cross, is not 

primordial system, the double g , 1 , .j au d the Spiritual representation of 

« of human invention,” for Coemu ^ ifc e wu J lwl in tho beautiful idea 

the divine Ego-man are at its tliat of regenerated man, tlm 

adopted by and represented m tin ^ and his plVH , sions on the 1 ‘roorustean 

mortal, who, by crucifying the mar m()rUl< Leaving the body, the annual- 

bed of torture, became reborn as a _. <>n likc m omp ty chrysalis, t-hoLgo 

man, behind him, tied on the Cross of J ^ owJng to the grad ual loss ofspin- 

Soul became as free as a butterfly. 1 _ { Anthropology i"» h "J hcr tha " a 

tuality, the Cross became m Cosmogoin 
phallic symbol* t » 
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Tin' second influence is the failure of the Christian religion as 

the ethical tone of their congregation. It is so 

agrant instance. 

charity, as defined by St. Paul, is not peculiarly characj 

, * ' r 1* T’Vin.rn ic parf^TTllv U PAnti 

members of religious 

in its narrower, 

of mind that signifies a simple love of humanity 
any kind of restriction is hardly possible to a member of the Church 
of England in the ordinary town or village parish, 
the comment I often hear from simple minds, in such villages as that 


tion of 



die of the 

bodies. There is certainly a continual ostenta- 

nce, but the charity 
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as a w 
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I am living in, is that lt going to Church doesn t seem to do people 
much good. - ’ It is an elementary statement and generally without 
much thought behind it, but it touches a profound 

By way of summary I may say that I am aware of a great rest- 
lessness in religious matters here in England. Some of those who are 
led into dissent from the great and various body of theology that has 
almost completely obscured the simple teachings of Christ, fall into a 
careless materialism, but the majority are seeking some other outlet 
for their religious sense. 



ims a 



increasing 


membership, and in so far as it encourages personal responsibility — 
though it be only for the ills of the body — its influence is in the right 
direction. But it is so hampered by false premises that it has no chance 
of surviving for more than one or two generations. 




Science there are innumerable small congregations whose ideals tend 
to approach those of Theosophy, and who imbued perhaps by some- 
thing of that foolish self-righteousness of which I have spoken, prefer 
to segregate themselves into unattached groups. 

. fa short the situation as I see it is mainly one in which expectancy 
mingles with impatience, and I believe that at the coming of a New 


with power to light the feeble imaginations of the inert 


masses 


£ jl -j i - ^ UiC IllCi V l XinOOCU 

• ^ pe f 0 S e ’ a f a ^, re , use stultifying theology will be burnt up 

in d great flame of enthusiasm. * 


J. D. Beresford. 


1975, when according to the^dear h° tota ^y discarded long before 

Cycles or Periodicity operates ^ MoS f nger is due to a PP«ar. The Law of 
Teachers. The neo-theosophical ten^v VC ^ and departure of Avataras and 

at this hour is rejected bv all m n « of. ? ncarna, ted Christ in our midst 

H. P. B warned her pupils in saving “ No Vasterof vv” Ci f nt Wisdom- Religion. 


THUS HAVE I HEARD 


Svaba’s first contribution appeared in our January number. — E ds. ! 
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The Chela's life ledger is a record of his health. He makes the 
cord in his mind. It is mirrored in the body. Therefore it is said — 
health is a condition of chclaship. 

Not much is said in written word about this. Fiction 
health abounds. Nostrums of kinds are popular. Systems of disease- 
cures are rampant. But truths and facts remain generally hidden 

from 






The metaphysical cause of physical health — what is it ? It 

is the Soul’s perception that the universe is a rhythmic whole. When 

the mind sees the unity subsisting in nature, it mirrors forth that 

unity, and order and method, the two prime factors of rhythm, appear. 

Bodily health manifests as bodily rhythm — in its orderly function and 
*/ 

its methodic habits. 

The vision of unity in Nature does not come by chance, nor by 
the grace of God. It is yours as a fruit of toil, and none can deprive 
vou of it. The toil consists in making the mind fit to receive the grace 
which comes from within, from the Soul, the creative God, superior 
to devas and angels. The toil becomes a holy task when we glimpse 

6 - - ’ Theo , 
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succeeds. 


sc 





that Guru-Gnyanis are interested in such human 
Soul alone, or Sophia , Knowledge alone tail, but Soul- Knowledge 

coming from Knowing Souls, 

You have heard on all sides that mankind suffers from the sin of 
-parateness. This is the negative statement; hear the positive— 
Macrocosm and Microcosm are one and the same. lhe\ are not c ua , 
they are one. This is the Advaita doctrine. 

and man are thought of and studied as two separate 
entities. All who do this are dualists, dvaitas. Some turn outwe 
and attempt to solve the riddle of the universe by o ser\ ing 

i r - ~ ot introspective 

temperament, neglecting the without are cenrreu in themselves an 

say that they arrive at a knowledge of the w hole t roug a 
tion of their own selves only. These we call ascetics The true 

Jnethod is the correct blending of the tv o , it e ongs o 

losopher, , , 

Analogy and correspondence arc tie two keys "'Wh <®» 1 618 

the philosopher to come face to face - , «vr>lain 

y-o are derivable because of the unity of Nature, and they expl 

the order and method of Nature. 


phenomena. These we call scientists 
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The famous words of the Delphic Gra c e i an, 
rf -Sound in the immensities of space. Thc> : 
us vrhen we are ready to listen to the \ oice o 16 
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Man must, study himself. Yes, but he cannot know his self i n 

from the universal whole, from Life ; atman arises from 


separation 


iiva-atman and lives in it. 

The Macrocosm and the Microcosm are linked, 
linked, like the ocean and the wave. The one reflects 





in man 
boundless 






in the 

•rocosm j„ 

In 
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other : the Macrocosm mirrors 
the replica of the omnipresent and 

man being are focused all the powers and potencies tv 
the Great Cosmos. In the latter exist all the powers and 
of the Unknowable Absolute. 

Therefore is man one with the Absolute Parabrahman, the 
always-to-be-known-God ; and he is also one with the manifested 
Life, the Yerbum or Logos. 

The perfectly health}' are those who know in themselves this 
truth, and are able to exclaim “ aham eva parabrahman,’’ “I 
verily the supreme Brahman.” To us who are not perfect they say 

tvarn asi," "Thou art That," and hearing the first great truth 



we trv to 



its meaning. 


In the Pvthagorean School the very form of salutation used 
bespoke *' Health ' which included all human blessings. The Penta- 
gram, which served them as a pass word, was named ''Health / 1 Some 
ol them gave to the Quaternion, their most solemn oath, the name of 
** Beginning of Health/' This they did because they were Theoso- 

preparing themselves to use perfect health, from which arises 



M. s 


Peace for the whole man. 


Listen 


‘The 


the 



are not 


One is the Parent of the Body, Soul and Spirit : 
the One, they are in the One. In them the 



One is ever hidden. Therefore be attentive to the fourfold an. 

Cravaka. 
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ON REINCARNATION. 

[Algernon Blackwood occupies a place entirely his own in the realm of 
mystical literature. A true cosmopolitan, he was educated in Germany, England 
and Scotland, farmed in Canada, gold-mined and ran a hotel in other parts 
of America, became a journalist on the staff of two of New York's leading 
newspapers (New York Sun and A 7 eu; York Times) and began writing books 
twenty-three years ago. It was John Silence that first laid his great reputa- 
tion, a book republished within the last few months to win as much praise as if 
a new literary discovery. Several of more than a score of works have created 
a stir, including Julius Le Yallon and The Wave. The strange, mystical beauty 
of his imaginative work is evident also in the plays written in collaboration with 
Violet Pearn, for one of which The Starlight Express Sir Edward Elgar himself 
wrote the music. Karma : A Reincarnation Play of 1918 caused wide discus- 
sion. His last book, just out, Dudley and Oilderoy is attracting considerable 
attention because of its unusual psychological treatment of animal and bird. 


Reincarnation is a fun daymen tal tenet of the Esoteric philosophy. 
Mr. Blackwood finds it irresistible but unacceptable. He presents 
Ms case admirably, especially for his opponents, and the reader as 
judae will not find it very difficult to pronounce in favour of Reincarnation. 
We^ might point out that the greatest thinkers in history, from China to Peru, 
have taught it, one reason why Mr. Blackwood finds large masses believing it, 
even unknowingly. The problem of memory is mixed up with what is 
it that reincarnates. There is no more reliable volume than Mme. H. P. Blavat- 
skr s Key to Theosophy (original edition or its reprint, beware of revised editions !) 
to clear up doubts and explain the facts, and we might also draw attention to 
Chapters' 1 8 to 10 of The Ocean of Theosophy by W. Q. Judge.-Eus.] 

Towards the end of a long life, filled with reading, thinking, 
searching for its explanation, I have yet to find a solution that solves 
its problems better than the explanation of reincarnation, saner 
solution, covering all the facts, presents itself. e\v \ears a^o 
talking in the shadow of the pyramids with one o. the clearest ■ 
in England, in Europe for that matter, his words come back to me m 
this connection. The insistence of the ancient E gyptn ms on ^ 
life had been under discussion, when my 


, mys 


me naa oeeu uuuei - , , i „„„ 

“We have no proof, nor ever sha 11 have. Surv val mast dw ays 

remain a subiect for speculation. I have no creed, no fait , J> 

Of all the systems the world has yet devised, I know ^one^ ony 

offers a satisfactory explanation oi 
—reincarnation. It is logical, just, complete, it 

T ! J , • tp could not accept it, and he had no 

answer He tdked a lot, that is to say, but what he said was not an 

““"Enough has been written on tins -bjeetto hda 

evidence, such as it is, lies heavi y and the older, the deeper 

majority of the planet’s population ac^p^_, jR accepta hle. In the 
the wisdom of a race, the mor ^ ° j ean j n „ towards it has 

W est, during the last twenty-five and thought about ; 

increased enormously. It is coi the importance of the ego, it 

in many circles it is popular ; it fl [ it explains first love, first 

offers an excuse for present insignificance, it expi 





1 ■ , liit'ini'oii' empathies and antipathies; it assisi 

, ,. , •.]].. .,, tloll (T the unthinking, and its appeal to 

, „ w limitl -s - Did 1 not smg to thee m Babylon, oi 
i ^-ul in Cart ha ire Bay ' pertains to the modern cinema < 

’ill 4i (■ ® (■ A A 

is a bov. as a voung man. I remember. I accepted tfc 
reincarnation without reserve. Karma, cause and effect, 
the uselessness of definite memory, the justice, logic, fan 
conception, with all the rest, found no opposition in my mint 

like E. D. Walker and Mrs. Besant presented it all in un 
form. Something, too. deeper than my reason held it a 
certainly became a guiding principle, and ” we reap wha 
was nor a bad star to hitch one's waggon to. A Christian 

C/C 

was soothed bv M* Taggart of Cambridge (Some Doqmus of 

4 v aT ~ \ *y j 

“There seems nothing in pre-existence incompatible with 
dogmas which are generally accepted as fundamental to CL] 
Our forgetting of the actual circumstances in which we acc 
virtue* wisdom* the same admirable thinker shows to be a <= 
than a loss. And the clinching statement of the Ancien 

V 

expressed my own feelings adequately : Souls without a p 

them, springing suddenly into existence., out of nothin^, wi 
mental and moral peculiarities, are a conception as "mo: 
would be the corresponding conception of babies suddenly 
from nowhere, unrelated to anybody, but showing marked 
family types. The theme was m 
many a short storv. 

ell it may oe true : persor 
to begin with, is immense. The 

Hall s &ohJ of u Poo ole , 

with them from previous 
of a Faith existed, however, tn 
»ut a certainty. And reincarnat 

not a certainty. If one single had 

hair grow, the certainty would 

headed men in a few wV. e k< g 

0 e 1JOsse f R0 faculty for knowi, 
abnormal states of consciousnes 

onb be communicated to othei 
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beyond the reach oi what are termed the reasoning faculties. The 
philosophic argument, chief support of reincarnation, remains as 
strong as ever it was, and it is, indeed, so strong that many consider 
it unassailable. Physical proof, it seems to me, we shall never have, 
vet I realize perfectly that to rely upon physical proof in a question 
of faith argues a lack of sturdiness in t hat faith. The first flutter of 
wavering comes back to me, though not the growth of question that 
followed , and this first flutter arose with the suggestion, much talked 
and w ritten about, of reincarnation being true only m a limited sense i 
that some, not all. would be re-born. There could be no question of 
reincarnating unless, and until, there was something to reincarnate — 
something real, its right to permanency established by development. 
Did the majority of human beings possess that real somethinfif / 5 
had they developed anything that entitled them to clai 

? The literature dealing with what it is tnat reincarnates 
became voluminous and confusing, and its consideration here would 
involve far too much space, though the question is of vital interest. 
If, however, rebirth was not true for everybody, for even the least 
significant individual (yet what constitutes an * e individual”!), the 
main justice, sweetness, consolation in the theory disappeared. 

With regard to that large, even important, body of evidence that 
concerns the memory of former lives claimed by manv, the advance of 

** w v 7 

recent years in psychology has something of interest to say. The 
powers of the subliminal self, heralded by Myers Ion" ago in his Human 

1 J if +f O O 

Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death , and since dealt with in 

numerous volumes of valuable observation and experiment, need no 

detailed mention to readers of this magazine. 

limitless nature, both Past and Fut ure open to them, seems established. 

And Dr. Osty, in one of the best books that exist on the subject, speaks 

of even a higher range of pow r crs in us, a “ transcendental modality / 5 

as I think he terms it, approaching here perhaps to the possibilities 

contained in Yoga, since he remarks that there is a ’* physiological 

barrier ” to be overcome before their attainment is feasible. The 

point here, however, is that to these powers nothing that is past is 

inaccessible, and that all memories — family, racial, planetary — can, 

so to speak, be tapped. Nor can the “ tapper ,' 5 obviously, claim his 

right to particular memories as his own. The German writer and 

critic, Gurthis, has much of interest to report in this connection in 

his volume, Voices from the Other Side ; and Prof. Flournoy, of Geneva, 

is even more illuminating in his account of Helene Smith (From India 

to the Planet Mars), where the subject, remembering a former life on 

Mars, reproduced without a moment’s hesitation the Martian alphabet, 

clearly a creation of subconscious fantasy, since it was shown to be 

. Colonel de 






based entirely upon her own native language 

Rochas, again, reports a case of value with the subject whose pro 

life and memories he sought under hypnosis. The immediate experi- 

' some 





fnent in hand being over, the subject 
four “ earlier lives,'' in one of which she was a man, yet all of which, 
u pon such investigation as was possible later, proving unyerifxable. 
”ith such powers latent in our deeper being, it becomes difficult, in 
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which we have forgotten ?” 



an y C ase, for an individual to establish his claim to recovered incident* 
as his own in a former life. Proof will hardly be found in this 

direction. 

Personally, however, and whatever doubt may whisper, J find 
myself hoping that reincarnation is the true explanation of life and its 
inequalities on every plane. There seems no sounder guiding prin- 
ciple, no juster, no more all-inclusive system. This bugbear of “ not 
remembering” is not, after all, of real importance. Imagination is 
memory ; a talent, a virtue, a weakness, these, too, are memories, and 
the best form of memory. “ Can we be wiser by reason of something 

we can. A man who 
dies after acquiring knowledge — and all men acquire some might 
enter his new life, deprived indeed of his knowledge, but not deprived 
of the increased strength and delicacy of mind which lie had gained in 
acquiring the knowledge. And if so, he will be wiser in the second 
life because of what has happened in the first. Of course lie loses 
something in losing the actual knowledge. But is not even this loss 
a gain ? For the mere accumulation of knowledge, if memory never 
ceased, would soon become overwhelming, and worse than useless. 
“What better fate,” asks Professor M’Taggart, “would we sigh for 
than to leave such accumulations behind us, preserving their greatest 

value in the mental faculties which have been strengthened bv their 
acquisition.” 

Algernon Blackwood. 


COINCIDENCE ! 

[We had finished editing the above article, and took up the Calcutta Staffs- 
wun (weekly edition of 23rd January 1930) which the postman iiad just handed 
to us. Below we print in full something which bears upon Mr. Blackwood’s 
article. How will Mr. Blackwood explain this case of memory ? We can guess 
what some modem psychologists would offer— a subliminal complex exuding 
an impress from the widow which got attracted and fixed tiseif on the sub-con- 
scious of the infant and expressed in shape of something which was helped by 
the visible presence and the audible words of the faith-obsessed visitors, etc., 
etc. , etc.. Anyway, we hope this will set some enquirer thinking of reincarnation. 

“'JttDS.j 


An astounding story of a child remembering his past life on earth 
is repor e y andit Ram Gopal Misra, Deputy Collector of Gorakh- 
pur i he child, a boy aged three, is the son of Ram Charan Mahajan, 
in Kaurari village, in Mainpuri District, U. P. About three months 
ago the boy suddenly began to show a great desire to leave his home, 

an several times he was found walking on the road at some distance 

from his parents house. 

Asked where he was going, he invariably replied 
a bama of a neighbouring village called Pharha s 

, ere ’ P arents were even more mystified, says 
the child related that as Gopi the bama he was takinc oi 

powder from his shop for a customer when a snake 
hand, as the result of which he died. 






he was Gopi, 
was returning 
Pandit, when 
some coloured 

bit him on his 
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ON REINCARNATION 


The child is said to have added that he had left a wife, son and 
daughter at Pharha as well as some treasure buried under his house. 

The strangest part of the story is that a 6cm? a named Gopi actually 
did die from snake bite about four years ago at Pharha, leaving a 

widow, son and daughter. 

Consequently when news of the peculiar behaviour of Ram 
Charan's son reached there, the bania's widow hastened to Ivaurari 
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village, where she and her children were identified by the boy. Then 
a scene followed when the boy insisted on returning with the widow 
to her home, and when the widow, who was amazed by the child’s 
actions, besought his parents to let him go with her. 

The accuracy of the boy s statement regarding the buried treasure 
could not be tested as the house mentioned by him had been sold. 
" However,” says the Pandit, “it is reported that the present owner 
of that house who was very poor before Gopi's death has suddenly 
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The Calcutta “ Statesman.’ 


To all whether Chohan or chela , who are obligated workers among 
** the first and last consideration is whether we can do good to our neign- 

W, no matter how humble he may be ; and we do not permit 

to even think of the danger of any contumely abuse or injustice j yrea 

u Von ourselves. We are ready to be. “ spat upon and crucified daily 

Ho t once — if real good to another can come of it. 

Mahatma K. H. 
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MORAL ASPECTS OF THE 
COLOUR BAR. 

[Lord Olivier, P.C., K.C.M.G., C.B., is internationally known as a distin. 
guished member of the Colonial Service and author of such works as \ . lute 
Capital ami Coloured Labour;’ “ The Empire Builder, etc. He has done much 
to Urine: about recognition of the absurdity of the assumption of a superior attitude 
towards 'other Races, and the diminishing colour-bar is due to work of men like 
him. In the last Labour Government he was Secretary of State for India. He 
was the Secretary of the Fabian Society in the eighties and a contributor o 

Fabian essays and Fabian tracts. 

In sending this article our respected author said that he found it exceedingly 
difficult* to compress it and had to omit references to many considerations relevant, 
“ at the same t ime failing to emphasise and insist on as strongly as I should h s"e 
desired the spiritual character of the fundamental immorality of colon r prejudice. 
We regret this and hope in the near future we may have the good fortune or 
printing something more from Lord Olivier. 

Colour prejudice militates against the fundamental doctrine of Umver* «I 
Brotherhood and one of t he tasks of this journal is to uphold that much talked- 
but little practised ideal. Therefore next month we will publish an art: 
from “ Explorer,'* the pen-name of a well-known name in British journalism, 
on the subject of " The Colour Line." — Eds.] 
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The origins of “colour” prejudice and of its expression 
social and legal embargoes are very diverse and complex. The mo. 
elementary, and still one ol the commonest, of its provocatives is simp! 
the visual shock which a child or an untravelled person experience 

physical type 
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— the aspect of unfamiliar complexion auu pu v airai i — 
so different from his habitual ideas of what is human and beautiful 
The white child thinks the black or brown man ugly and shrinks fror 
him, the dark child fears a white devil. Aversions of this charade 
affect other senses than sight, and maintain, between persons o 
different races, a considerable and enduring degree of what is called 
instinctive repulsion. With maturity and experience, however, 
tills repulsion, which may have a primitive protective significance, 
generally vanishes altogether, or only persists as similar repulsions 
persist, instinctively between people of the same race who affect 

ea( Y ° ther as Physically ill-favoured. To anyone accustomed to mir 

<°nwT ; e 7 nS " lth his fellow creatures the superficial repulsion or 

S ik •*rt K ul,intelli P We . a symptom if mental 

i»to states of mind 

in him bv hk to* h in v** childhood or. more generally implanted 

2 rte taman eh, ™ “ a™ 1 ” 6 "' **“ *«*** i» «s a ptopen-itv 

and tafaenM.1. 

individuals than in othei, nUKh 8tront:er in “* 

French, for example, are so ^nemllv pv™,, t . r- \ \ 1 

deneies, that thev have no term 'corre r ntjr T °!* 1 r ^^ ir * 9 
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social and political problem just as Europeans talk of the woman ” 
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question : as creating social and political issues in economic or 

relations. As a young man at Oxford I associated with Indians, among 
them both Hindus and Moslems of high distinction, visiting England, 
on terms which never suggested to me any conception that there 
could be any natural colour-bar feeling or discrimination between 
Europeans and Asiatics of equal culture. That, too, was the prevalent 
feeling in the world oi the Roman Empire. 



is it tnau to-day wnat is called the “ colour question ?? is 
still so agitating to mixed communities and in Empires of mixed 
populations \ Assuming the elementary primitive reasons I have 
spoken of, for the instinct, it is obvious that the principal cause to-day 
of ‘’colour” antagonism and colour-bar institutions is to be found 
right at the other end of the moral scale, namely, in antagonism of 
economic interests. The colour- bar is deliberately set up and colour 
prejudice is most rampant where white men, having to sell their labour 
for wages, find themselves underbid by Chinese, Japanese, Indians or 
Africans, who are content or constrained to be satisfied with a lower 
standard of living. There is nothing morally admirable or excusable 
in this antagonism. It is simply a contest for the means of livelihood 
available under the dispensation of capitalist employment, just as in 
more primitive conditions there has been and may still be a conflict 
for the possession of the land which was the necessary basis of liveli- 
hood. Such conflicts engender hostility, and hostility hatred. 
Hostility and hatred having arisen have to be justified by inventing 
moral excuses for them. The competitor is vilified : the children of 
the stronger race are brought up to consider the other as inferior human 
beings who have no right to live. Where one race has overrun the 
lands of another and the stronger has subjected the weaker, caste is 
at once established. In India and elsewhere the weaker and more 
primitive race has been, as in Africa to-day, of the darker colour, 
and the economic and social necessity of keeping the subject race in 
its place makes racial and colour prejudice and protective caste- 
feeling essential for the maintenance of the aristocratic convention. 
Might has to be Right and servitude a proper condition for a moral 
and human inferiority. 
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is of one race and the subject and labouring classes of another is not 
stronger than is or has been the prejudice between the dominant and 
the subject class of the same race in the same country. Against such 
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ions, and the blindly contemptuous 
iccompanies them, whether between classes of different races or of 
lifferent classes of the same race, all the great religions of the world 
lave voiced perpetual protest. Buddhism, Christianity, Islam, 
0 their stand on and owing their strength to the recognition of 
spiritual community as the fundamental fact of humanity have, so 
ar as they have prevailed, destroyed as false and immoral the claims 
>f class, race or colour to correspond with any human superiority . 
Colour prejudice is immoral because it contrives to give a natural 
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onviction of superiority : and that pride 
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justification for ? nde ‘^£ turn^PF 1 }' the excuse and justification 

and that conviction i t / () , t },e weaker to suh.^rve the 

for oppression and the ensiavt 

THirnnsos of the stronger. 

P P i . ntermarxiage or interbreeding it would hardly he 

“ d *? .-“ft 

P oss Ml !°':Vjr, conduced. There are otter good social practical 

" cliv porno,,* of different races should not intermarry, just as 

;C„ equally good reasons ot similar character why persons of 

W , - no mlrd instinct against the conjugation of mdmduab, ol 
different races and the production of children of mixed race is as obvious 

as the same fact is as between couples of different ‘^ *“"*_* 
, ime ra ce The disadvantages of intermarriage both for th . p .rs is 

concerned and for their children are wholly a reaction and imposition 

of social convention. Misalliances weaken the aristocratic s. 

The children of mixed unions are reared, as a rule, under unfacoura fie, 

disparaging and depressing conditions. This, at any rate is the case 

in mixed societies of certain European races among African, and 

Asiatics It is by no means the case in mixed societies colonised b\ the 

French or the Dutch, where there is no social convention despising and 

ostracising offspring of mixed race as there is in British Asia and 

British colonies generally. 


Olivier. 



THE DIGNITY OF LABOUR. 

| Hon. James J. Davis, LL. D. (Bucknell) has been Secretary of Labour 
in the l nited States riovemmcnt since 192 L A self-made man, he writes with a 
feeling of experience and speaks a Theoso pineal truth in defining the dignity 
of labour. Starting at eleven as an assistant puddler in iron works he has made 
his way to the position of eminence he now occupies. Efficiency and power of 
organization are reported to be two of his main characteristics. — Eos.] 

With recurring years, we feel more and more the consideration 


and satisfaction which conic from giving deserved recognition tc 
labour winch has wrought such enduring progress in world production 
and wealth. First of all, we have come to realize that our gainfully- 
employed people and their dependants do, in fact, constitute the bulk 
of our whole nation ; and consequently their interests are among the 
first which we should consider in any national endeavour in which 
we may be engaged. 

Labour has been defined as * 4 physical or mental toil; bodily 
or intellectual exertion". From this definition it would appear that 
all who are physically or mentally occupied in gainful endeavour may 
be classified as Labour. Dignity is that state or quality of being 
worthy or honourable. It would therefore follow that physical or 
bodily, mental or intellectual exertion takes on the state or character 
of being worthy and honourable. Time was when those who laboured 
were looked upon as belonging to an inferior class; but in America as 
in most of all other countries in the world, this is no longer so. 

How often have we heard it said by some parent : I want mv 

child to get an education so he won t have to work . W hat a fallacy 
our parents and grandparents harboured, as though they thought 
work was a disgrace. They really meant, however, that they wanted 
their child not to work hard and laboriously as they themselv es, perhaps, 
had worked. They thought it would be fine if their child could escape 
menial toil and that education would equip him with book knowledge 
which might be used in an office, at a desk, or in a profession, such 
as the ministry, medicine or the legal profession. Nevertheless, such 

undertakings are still work within the full meaning of the term. 

All labour which one person renders to society or for himself, which 
protects society or contributes to the happiness and welf are of mankind , 
is real, dignified labour, whether it be as an ash collector or a tax 

collector. 

It has been well stated in our Federal law, “ that the labour of a 
human being is not a commodity or article of commerce . This 
great truth must be constantly stated and restated for the benefit 

of all labourers, all employers, all classes, whether of hig " 

It is a part of the substantive law ol our Nation a Gove • 

other nation on earth has made such a declaration i 
statutes. It comprehends the dignity, no iiy of jj fe and ’ 

interdependence, and constitutes jit oncejne vtr^ 
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1-ihour On this great basic truth the superstructure of the Americ an 
labour, vn b .. T ' i s the corner stone of the founda- 


Republican democracy exists ^ “L 
tion of a people's government, devised by the h< 

by Lincoln at Gettys 

In America, the labourer of } 
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ployer ot to-morrow 


In this great country 



employer 

look with satisfaction on the generf 
relationship which exists between those w 
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of opportunity we 
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employ and those who 
. Very few of us 

within 






are employe b , 

are ever satisfied with our conditions or liie, 
this is proper ; because complete satisfaction means stagnation. As a 
people, we are always seeking how to get more easily what we want, 

and to get it more abundantly. 

The dignity of labour is a symbol of our American industrial 
life. We are all one before the law. The man who toils with brain 


or brawn has the same standing as the man who engages the brain or 
brawn. The material welfare of employer and employed is in the 
keeping of both. One cannot rise without the other. Possession of 
material things of themselves does not constitute happiness, which is 
a condition of mind ; but material things properly used rotate towards 

happiness . 

It is our duty to help lighten the burden of those who toil, and 
America has shown the way. The inventive genius of our people has 
taken some of the burden off the backs of the manual toilers and adds 


to the enrichment of all our people, both materially and spiritually. 
We are all anxious to secure for those dependent upon us, as well as 
ourselves, a larger share in life's comforts. Our standard of living 
is the highest in the whole of history. Co-operation between the 
variant interests of industry, nurtured in good will and mutual under- 
standing, has brought this about. Some of us may have fallen short 
of our share of the comforts of life ; yet compared with our past and with 
other countries, we have an American standard of living for which we 
should be grateful, even as we continue our efforts to raise ourstandard. 
This would not have been for us, were it not for the fact that long ago 
the mental attitude towards labour was raised to that dignity which 

it now enjoys in this country and in some of the other countries of the 
w r orld* 


James J. Davis* 


INDIA’S FREEDOM— A PERSONAL VIEW. 

[ T. L. Crombiej a graduate of Oxford, and Barrister- at-Law, has been known 
for many years asa true friend of India. His brochure Towards Liberty published 
in 1915 s ow e is genuine lo\e for India. After some seven years’ stay in 
England he has returned to serve this ancient land, and The Aryan Path 
takes particular pleasure in welcoming him here. Eds.] 


4 } man once wrote : W e must change to remain the 

same, and the truth of this saying must be apparent to anyone of 
mature years who looks over his past life. The beliefs of youth are 
shattered, the things on which we depended have failed us, our ideals 

have shifted their ground, disappointments have courted despair 

and yet, despite all this, our identity persists. We are the same in 
essence, only richer in experience. Outwardly we are different, but 
we could not possibly have been our real selves— pulsating, expectant, 
eager for experience— unless we had suffered outward change. In 
the innermost there has been no change ; there has been only the 
constant endeavour for self-realization and self-expression. We 
still pursue the root aims and ideas we have always had at heart ; 
our means of expression alone are different. As to the origin of these 
aims and ideas there may be difference of opinion, but to the writer 
they are simply the fruitage in this life of experience in former lives. 

Accident, apparently, brought me to India in 1912, and in this 
country I stayed practically continuously until 1923. During these 
years I learned not only to love the country and its people, but to 
feel that it was in some way my duty (the only word I can find to 
express the Sanskrit word, dharma) to do what little I could for the 
welfare of India. Problems confronted me, religious, educational, 
social, political, and it is scarcely wonderful that when in 1914 the 
political campaign for Swaraj received a fresh impetus, I was caught 
in the political toils. 


Political freedom was claimed to be the panacea for all the woes 
under which India laboured. The sorrows of a subject race were 
keenly felt, and the tyranny of a bureaucracy strongly resented. In 
1915 I ventured to write a small book, entitled Towards Liberty , 


winch indicates that with political emancipation 

solved all her problems. The one fact of political s 
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the cause of all her miseries. With the blindness of an 
w °uld not see that there might 


was 



English point of view. 



for the 


In those years England had her own pressing problems, and they 
■"ere terribly grave. India’s destiny could not be to her of the ex- 
dusive and supreme importance that it was to India. In the pres- 
sure of work for India’s political freedom, the enthusiast had no time 
to be one-sided. Justice holds the scales evenly, the fanatic 
can never be just. He has his own axe to grind , however philanthro- 
Pieally that axe may be disguised. He. may and does frequently 
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So when 1 look back on these years m mcua, i i spent 

►If on what I now consider to bo effects not causes* I should 
r have seen this, had I remained in the thickest of the fray, 
920 I had begun to realize that it was necessary to step aside and 
Liaily withdraw from political activity, and in 1023 I left this 
try for a sojourn of several years in Western lands. 

In England, I found there were all the corresponding problems 
3 dealt with that I had found in India. The ever present di fli- 
es, religious, educational, social and political — especially 
iing after the War — were being tackled. Just as India was self- 
rbed in her own peculiar destiny, so was England. 

In the end of 1923 I visited the United States, and there met with 
ce situation generally. There too were political dissensions ; 
^ too was a colour question of the first importance ; there too 
a growing autocracy of wealth. The United States were first 
foremost interested in themselves. So it seems to be with every 
itry. Self-interest is the ruling factor. There is neither time nor 
i for consideration of others. Right versus Might had been 
tive for a few years in Europe as a slogan ; but with little real 
tical result. This is because fundamentally nearly everyone has 
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can lady wrote a book entitled Mothe* 

show up India to what she considers 
3 } she gave a picture of India unbeautiful 
c cited many isolated and undeniable 
alised and the outside world, being as 
is Miss Mayo herself was, mistook her 

, 11 °^ e r ^S ar ds solely the stains on a fine 
nil be oblivious to its real beauty. That 

u n t us connection it may not be inapt 
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to rend I nn ancient. Christian legend. One day, as Jesus was walking 
with Ins disciples, they came suddenly on the dead body of a dog in 
jin advanced stage of decay. The disciples vied with one another in 
their leniaiks on the disgusting spectacle, emphasizing every un- 
lovely point. thereupon the Master spoke and said: “Pearls 
are not equal to the whiteness of its teeth.” Miss Mayo seems not 
to have not iced t he “ whiteness of the teeth” in the land she visited 

for but a few months. The Indian world could not, ho evnected to 


aster s 


asizing every un- 
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lor but a low months. J lie Indian world could not be expected to 
give Miss Mayo s book a cordial reception. It felt keenly that she 
had interfered in an allair which was no concern of hers. In reply, 
several books in defence of India were written, and recently a new 


rccer 


a new 


book by an Indian, entitled Uncle Sham, has been published, which 
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uses, one hears, Miss Mayo’s own methods, but directs them 
her own country. This book was for a time banned in the 


States. A tv qiionue argument is essentially weak, and it is to be 
regretted that an Indian has felt goaded to employ one. 


The truth is that every country has its faults, its black spots— 
but it has also its virtues. It would be possible to write a book 
such as Mother India of any country in the world, but it would be 

J */ 7 

utter waste of time. Concentrate on the faults, and the virtues 


which counterbalance will be obscured. No constructive work will 
have been done. 

Wherein, then, can some real change be effected for the better- 
ment of India ? It is useless to be angry with Miss Mayo and her 
kind, for they have a certain amount of truth in their view, and it is 
exclusively their own business if their interest .be concentrated on 
that which is unlovely and of ill-repute. It seems to me, after having 
wandered in western lands for the last few years, that something 
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may be done for India by developing the virtues of the country an 
not by dwelling on its faults. “ Hatred ceaseth not by hatred, but- 
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by love.” No true friend of India would deny that there is much 
need of reform, but the reform must proceed from within, must be 


self-energized. 


I have just returned to India after seven years and find a change. 
There may be a surface improvement in the relations between Euro- 
pean and Indian, but certainly there is on t it one an more o e 

old contempt; and on the other more of the old distrust In the 
political world there is much clamour for ...dependence or domimon 
status but should India be given her independence to-moi row , and 
i i j’ ii t? +n nnit her shores, how could she carry on . 

The political situation is no affair of mine. A political si nation ^ exrste 

and must exist in every country, and as m n ~ ia > s ° , p 

politics but touch the fringe of the g rea es P ro e 

t mi i i* a Knt the real love is far-seeing. The 

Love is described as blind but t energize herself 

only solution for India, as for the re ’ liar a( i V antage. For 

points out the Path leading men to the only freedom *orth tuning. 


the Inner Freedom. Why do her people no longer pursue it , W hy 
do they go seeking after false gods, becommg followers of materialism 
and adopting theses rather than the virt ues of th e western world ? 
If India is a subject race, her philosoph} teaches her tit tins, con- 
dition is the result of deeds done in the far past, and this Karma must 
be worked out. The time of working out will mev 
unless India takes herself in hand and does it for herself, 
repining only extends the period of subjection on tms physical plane 
of existence. Whether it be a subject nation or a subject class, the 
Soul can never be fettered save by its own action. 



A book has recently been published in Germany by Dr. Kohn 
in which he says that the War has left three great political groups of 
peoples, one of which is the Asiatic group. He makes the very 
interesting statement that the Oriental group is starting on an era of 
nationalism just when Europe is coming away from that ideal. If 
that be so, it would be a retrograde step for India. The increasing 
development of religious feuds within India, the growing reluctance 
to have anything to do with the foreigner, is opposed to her real 
genius. It would be unfair not to say that she may have been pushed 
into such a position by very injudicious and at times very unjust 
treatment at the hands of those who she once harboured as her 
guests, but who subsequently became her rulers. If India becomes 
national, in the sense that that word is used now-a-days (namely as 
a hundred per cent. American or a Fascist) she will do so at the 
expense of her soul. The Ancient Path which her seers and her 


sages have ever taught, is a Path for all; and if India’s political 



abandonment 

her birthright for a mess of pottage. I am not to be understood to 
mean that I do not think India should be politically free. I long for 
the hastening of that day, but my fear is that India in her attempts 
to secure this freedom, may sacrifice her greatest treasure — her 




Jrontics as we know them to-day are profoundly unspiritual, 

***,. °^y wa y t° spiritualize them is by self-improvement of the 

in mdual. If every man acted according to the highest that is in 

' ^ ere ^ ou hl be no political conflicts. Differences of opinion 

e f e ^ e > but the motive of all being correct, that is altruistic, 
sue ifferences could be harmoniously adjusted. 

as n* now view her, with clearer eyes, and removed 
^ ^. u J lct » 1 see but one path of progress— the revival 

which seeks 1 tn ^ 012 j l;* 1 * 8 * ta ke to be the aim of The Aryan Path 
not nnlv ^ ar an< ^ w ^ e i'he old Teachings, invaluable 

W tefi S> dia wiU be 8» ided a * d read g y to act by the 

W n thhl 6 ^ ery man > a g^at reform can be 

religious. Then and ' t^ & dire ? tlons ~P°htical, social, educational, 

satisfaeto 'i en on ^ seems t° me, will India work out 
. t stactonly and gain normally and naturally the freedom 


Should anyone care to correspond with me on any point in 
this article, I shall he pleased to answer to the best of my ability. 
Letters maybe sent to me, to 18 D, Rashid Mansions, Colaba, Bombay. 

T. L. Crombie. 


A NOTE ON THE ABOVE. 

[Mr. C. Raj agopa la chari is well known as an ardent supporter of Mr, 
Gandhi and has to his credit good constructive work. We approached him to 
write a full article commenting on the points raised by Mr. Crombie, as he is 
more a worker than a talker and has certainly evinced initiative in his* Prohibi- 
tion and the Tiruchengodu Ashram labours. We had hoped for a longer article 
from his pen to be published in a subsequent number; but our friend would like 
his letter to appear along with the article ; there is just time to accede to his 
request. We feel that something more remains to be said on the subject of the 
article and the note. Who speaks next ? — Eds.] 


I thank you for sending me an advance copy of Mr. Crombie’s 
article. Mr. Crombie’s appeal is for spiritualising politics so that 
India’s special mission in the world not may be forgotten in the 
struggle for political freedom. 


Mr. Crombie wants India to pursue what he calls the Ancient 
Wisdom of which she is said to be the special custodian. As a 
warning against Materialism this is quite right. But if Mr. Crombie 
means to deprecate or discourage Indian efforts at political and 
economical emancipation as an unnecessary or a harmful occupation, 
one cannot agree. Mr. Crombie advises India to adopt the 
virtues and not the vices of the Western world. This is very 
sound advice. But is the love of political and economic freedom 
a vice ? It seems not, for the best of India in spiritual and 
philosophic effort, Mr. Crombie will agree, was also produced during 
the period when she was politicallv and economically free. Political 


liberty is generally found to be conterminous with literary, philoso- 
phical and spiritual activity. 


Mr. Crombie says that if India is a subject nation, that condition 
is the result of deeds done by her in the past and this karma must be 
worked out. The law of Karma is a law of nature. Our weakness 
and our present condition are no doubt the result of past deeds and 
omissions. The Karma of individuals makes up the Karma of the 
nation too. But Karma is not a philosophy of idleness. According 
to the law of Karma, Action is the sovereign remedy for all ills. It is 
a wrong interpretation of Karma to make it a doctrine of ni} sterj 
or fatalism. Efforts to achieve political emancipation need not mean 
that India should give up what Mr. Crombie calls the Ancient Wisdom. 
The Ancient Wisdom is not inconsistent with either Political Freedom 

or efforts to retrieve it. 


Europe's 
thing, India’s 



of the imperfections of nationalism is one 
for deliverance from foreign domination is 
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Mr. Crombie diagnoses the Man people's dis^e a 
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initiative which seeks to disguise itself , truth ar 
would do well in directing our attention to the defect.. 4 


C. Rajagopalachari 
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SPIRITUAL DEMOCRACY. 


[B. M. is an old-world man living by his old-world methods in our era. We 
are fortunate in having secured a few reports of his talks to his intimate friends. 
The Bhagavad Gita is the book he has mastered through long years of study and 
meditation : but further, having lived according to its tenets more successfully 
than is generally possible, his thoughts breathe a peculiar fragrance. The papers 
have been translated from the vernacular : it should be understood that they 
are not literal translations, and the translator has adhered more to ideas and 


principles than to words. Although B. M. knows English, his inspiration 
becomes impeded in employing that medium of expression, and so he prefers not 
to use it. We think our readers will find real inspiration in this series. — Eds.] 



“ Even if thou art the greatest of all sinners, thou shalt be able to 
cross over all sins in the bark of spiritual knowledge,’’ 

IV, 36. 

This is the most enheartening promise which the Gita offers. 
As Sliri Krishna typifies the per ec ;ed soul or Mahatma, this assurance 
coming from such divine lips ought to be considered by us all seriously. 
Earlier in the same fourth discourse, He refers to the four castes, and 
He also gives us a glimpse into the nature of those who have transcend- 
ed all castes and conditions, including Himself. Therefore, when 
He follows it up with this plain unequivocal statement it is a matter 
of rejoicing — nay more, a subject for meditation. For most of us in 
reality belong to one caste or another : there are many Iyengars and 



Iyers, many Pandits and Shastris, who in reality are 
pariahs, because of the grossness of their conduct, their pride, and 
their cruelty ; on the other hand, among the despised Panchamas are 
pure-minded, humble and even wise individuals, who in reality arc 
Brahmanas. There axe Kshattriyas among Parsis, Muslims and 
Christians. In every country there are Shudras and in every nation 
there are Vaishyas. Emancipated Mahatmas are not the product ot 

India alone ; They flower in every clime. 

The Gita gives the above assurance to all sinners— wherever they 
may be, whoever they may be. Here is a statement o piri ua 
Democracy. Krishna, like the Buddha, like all Mahatmas, is not a 
political but a spiritual Democrat a lover and ser\er o a sou s ' 
Upali, tlie barber, was received in His Sangha by Gotama m answer to 

' ‘ Is Nirvana for such as I?” For all, for every one 




of us, there is the possibility of overcoming sms. ^ 

But note the condition. Shri Krishna does not say : ° 

sinning and I will take you onward to the Supreme Place Uere 
is no forgiveness of our sins by others , w ia a iope ess as v , -r 
be for any one of ns. who is poor or 

forgiveness of our sins ! Not even a Krishna or a Christ can sa^e 

us. The Mahatmas can but point the way. nthea)0\e ; We are 
way is shown : “ Cross in the bark of spiritual know e g • 
told that “ every action without exception is compre ien( ^ r . " 

knowledge,” and the injunction is for us^ to seek t re 
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If it is for all. and if ever)' action can be evaluated in terms of the 
Wisdom, it is clear that we need not become sannyasis, faqirs, bik- 
khus and monks and don the cloak of orange, of yellow, or of black. 
It is not a matter of growing hair as faqirs and sannyasis do, or of 
ska vm" as with Buddhist monks and Christian. It is not anv forced 
outer observance, but the inner perception and understanding which 
enable, any of us to turn our back on sin. Mere wish and desire to 
grow in wisdom and purity is of little value ; when the wish becomes 
a solemn resolve, and the desire is transformed into acts of will we 
begin to tread the Path which takes us to Mahatmas and to 
Mahatmahood. 

What is meant by the bark of spiritual knowledge ? How 
should we get hold of it 1 It is not purchasable, nor do the Gods 
bestow it as a gift. Krishna does not leave us stranded with only a 
solemn assurance. He lays down very definite steps whereby the 
search for wisdom should be pursued. 

Wisdom is defined as the supreme purifier and it spontaneously 
springs up in the man who is perfected in Yoga, union with his own 
Higher Self. But as that is the summation and end of our life- 
unfoldment, what are the steps leading thereto ? What shall we do 
to bring about that spontaneity ? What, to move in the direction of 
complete union with the Spirit of our being ? We are given a triple 
remedy : (1) Obeisance, (2) Enquiry, (3) Service. 

Humble approach to the Path is needful : not coming to it in 

all the pride of possession, but full of the chastening power of poverty. 
In leaving behind worldly wisdom we acquire the higher innocence 
which recognizes that head-learning without soul- wisdom is dangerous 
to head and soul alike. This stage the Christian Mystics described 
when they said : Naked follow the naked Jesus. 

Enquiry and questioning and search must be strong. For the 
mentally lazy the Science of Life must remain a riddle. Mind is the 
most valuable possession of man ; coming under the dominance of the 
senses it slays the Real, but controlling the senses enables it to be 
controlled by the Spirit who is the real Man ; thus mind gains illumina- 
tion and learns the truths about the reality of things. 

Service is the service of the One Self. The God in us is also the 
God in each and so our emancipation implies freedom from the bondage 
of all. It is the service of all — saint and sinner alike. No Mahatma 
can be served save by the service of those whom He serves. But it is 
the service of the Soul, not the body of the soul, nor its mind, nor any 
■other aspect thereof. It means that in every service rendered the 
place and power of the Soul should be taken into account. When we 
feed or clothe the body of a brother without thinking of the Soul, we 
but render partial service, and often do wrong having set out to do 
Tight. When we noun his mind without due regard to the Soul 
we may retard his true progress, and often hurl him to hell while our 
intention was to waft him to heaven. 
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The Secret Doctrine teaches :—The fundamental identity of 
Souls with the Universal Over-Soul, the Utter being itself an aspect of 
Unknown Root ; and the obligatory pilgrimage jor every on a s 
of the former— -through the Cycle of Incarnation (or Necessity ) m 
accordance with Cyclic and Karmic lo w, during e no 

thrrngh every elemental T ( . u and the n 

tara, and (b) acquired individuality, Jirsi a j r , g 

try Sdf. induced and self-devised efforts (checked by its 

highest Manas from mineral, and J*anl, up to the hglwst arch angel 
( Dhyani- Buddha). 

Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, 17. 


B ARBARITY OF BLOOD-SPORTS 


,4 « Mi ^ V ^ ^ ^ w A, 1 f 1 

oim-n*. ”“'* w7hiin »» the votonvn lnmu-mtarian— the champion of the oppressed 
pul.ho i.‘M « . ■ ^ ii(!w , , t viHlo lwn a; r a in pit cruelty and blood-sports and has to 

tils credit' the pel-severing hdxmr of the honorary secretary of the Humanitarian 

Ltitgiu' from ISS)I*1920. 

'Flio Thoosoplucal view oil tho subject of cruel sports is clear and unequi- 
vocal: H. 1*. Mavataky wrote ( Theosophtst , January 1886, Have Animals 
Souls?") “Wishing, shooting aud hunting, the most fascinating of all the 
» Amusements" of civilized life— am certainly the most objectionable from 
the standpoint of occult philosophy, the most sinful in the eyes of the followers 
of those religious systems which are the direct outcome of the Esoteric 
Doctrine — Hinduism and Buddhism.” — Eos.] 

A question that lias come very much to the fore during recent 
veurs is the cruelty of certain so-called " sports/' which consist largely 
in the pursuit and killing of animals. It cannot be said that this 
subject is premature in claiming public consideration forit w r as pointed 
out more than two centuries ago by Locke, in his treatise on Educa- 
tion, that any sign in children of cruelty to animals should at once be 
corrected. " For the custom/ 5 he wrote, “ of tormenting and killing 
of beasts will by degrees harden their hearts even towards men ; and 
they who delight in the suffering and destruction of inferior creatures 


will not be apt to be very compassionate or benign to those of their 
own kind. ■ But in this respect Education has paid little attention 
to Locke: and though a few of the more cruel sports, like bull and 

bear-baiting, have disappeared, those that remain are sufficiently 

barbarous to make their survival into the twentieth century seem 
little short of marvellous. 


Of some of the reflections that these British Sports suggest I now 

A«n f A "D nl ’fi irln 4- 1 A * 1 ^ * _ J 1 i T r P I t 



propose to speak. But first let me explain that I am not one 
i nnocent sentimentalists/ 5 to whose ignorance of sport our huntsmen 
ar< tn ^tribiiting any protest that may from time to time be 

P u , s e very chance was given me in my youth of becoming a 

Sma ^ ar ^d the responsibility for not having done so rests 
im Wnt l?!' 1 kept company with sportsmen till I was grown 

of anv disirJlin *?® ua £ e .’ ^served their ways, and was not conscious 
* . - chnation to join their ranks. I remember in particular 

whe/an unSrtoSf^^^w d&y that we had nea r Shrewsbury’ 
“ Varmiuts ” abonn^ ^ evera us a neglected farm where 

long Xtoon'^Cl Mm 1 ^ “ d st “ nes had * 

end, as by a 0M kgS ’ “ ^ 

well,” my uncle said 1 hls escape. « We’ve done 

have had that little one. oZto we not^A^ : “ ^ ™ ° Ught t0 
later, I feel glad that we didn ? t have him l A d ^ S ° m6 Slxt ^ ^ earS 
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I had also a cousin who was a very good shot, whom 1 often 
accompanied in his walks, carrying the bag, and admiring the deftness 
with which he filled it ; yet, somehow, when I was old enough to 
have a gun myself, the sport did not allure me as games like cricket 
and fives did. I once overheard my mother, speaking to a visitor 
about me, saying with a tone of sadness in her voice, “ JS T o, he s not a 
sportsman as his father is. 

Thus it happened that when I reached years of discretion, instead 
of joining those hardy and manly folk, 1 became what the Shooting 
Times calls a “ killjoy,” one of the degenerates who are supposed to 
object to field-sports “ because people derive pleasure from them ; 
and as honorary secretary of the Humanitarian League for thirty 
years I had a good deal to do with the campaign against blood-sports, 
especially against hunting. When the Royal Buck hounds had been 
happily abolished, we turned our attention largely to the Eton Beagles, 
with a suggestion, strongly resisted of course, that the hare-hunt 
should be turned into a drag-hunt ; in which proposal we had the 
support of many well-known persons, including men so different as 
Herbert Spencer, Lord Morley, Alfred R. Wallace, Thomas Hardy, 
and Viscount Wolseley. But a public school is not a place where old 
institutions are readily changed : and in the end the Eton Beagles 
have survived the Humanitarian League. 

But that our long campaign in the attempt to humanise sport 
was not in reality wasted, has now been made strikingly evident by 
the success of the later League for the Prohibition of Cruel Sports, 
started some six years ago by Mr. H. B. Amos, which has already 
brought stag-hunting into such disfavour with the public that its 

natrons are very seriously concerned. 

It is the charm and beauty of the stag that have attracted greater 
attention to his sufferings than is given to those of the fox or the otter ; 
but that was of course to be expected, for in reform of every kind 
progress is partial and intermittent, and comes not as logic would 
direct but as feelings ordain. I need not point out, however, that 
the disuse of one cruel custom is not to be undervalued because other 

barbarities may remain. . 

Putting apart the mere abuse of humanitarians as killjoys, 
the only rational plea for a continuance of the chase of the wild dee 
seems to be that of Lord Tavistock-that if hunting is discontinued 

it wiU not be possible to secure the survival of the herd ^ districts hk« 

Exmoor, where the farmers, owing to the damage done ' J\’ 

are very hostile to them, and would shoot them without mercy were 

parks would seem to be the best course to take ; but it apF^rsthat 
while some species of deer will Uve in par^o ers ^maintained 

in their wild haunts, or not at all. The alternative presented would 

therefore seem to be this — whether it is he er o a ow neruotuat- 

deer to die out, or to maintain them as quarry for the hun >P ^ 

: x a x: snort and the annual damage to 
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. u , llVh is involved. I cannot doubt that even the l 08s 
Wifultpecte is tiie lesser ot the two evils. 8,. cl, is on, „( th , 

S t deci< led iu the maimer that is favoured by hi, man, tar, Ms . 
Meantime the controversy continues m the press and elsewhere; 
of its conduct I will presently speak. 

No incident of the hunting field— not even the cutting of the stag’s 
throat, or the “ digging out ” and “ breaking up of the fox— has 
caused' more disgust than the “ blooding ” of children. Imagine a 
front-page illustration in a newspaper, showing a little child with 
blood-bedaubed cheeks, holding up a dead hare, while a number of 
ladies and gentlemen smile approval in the rear ! I speak of an 
actual case, from which the names are omitted. 


To think and talk of such savageries, much more to witness 
them, must be unpleasant to anyone of ordinary sensibilities; but 
even here there is a humorous side to the matter in the truly delightful 
account given of their own doings by some hunting men. I quote 
from a letter addressed to a humanitarian society by a Master of 
Hounds, in reply to some protest against the practice of “ digging 
out ” foxes and “ blooding ” young sportsmen. 


In my opinion “ blooding” is a very harmless custom, and when a small boy 
I was delighted when I was ‘ blooded ’ and felt I had now become a fox-hunter 
Fox-hunting is not the only pastime which carries out the custom of blooding* 
Many gillies blood those who have not shot a stag before. It is also the custom 
with some keepers to blood a young sportsman, the first grouse or pheasant he 
shoots. It’s an old custom, which I hope will survive as long as the world goes 
round. The abolition of a custom like this would add another nail in the coffin of 
Great Britain s hardihood. The nation as a whole is getting much too soft, 
an will quickly get worse if ideas like abolishing blooding are encouraged. 


V W V 


Concerning your suggestion that we should cease to die/ 

?^ ntry ’ I ? y< ?}\ fch® idea is quite stupid. There are so many foxes 
tWm ^ ^ kl i ed m tb f COun * ry by P° achers > ^at we are only too pleased to get 

dia<W * ^ rSelV f 8 save them from such an ignoble death. Nobody enjoys 
digging no one less than me. But it is a necessity. 

and a spor^man^n h 600 ! 110 a Master of Hounds unless he was fond of animals 

the sanction of anv^Wa ° sa tisfied that nothing cruel is ever done with 

to blood those who wish to hp hlrwr a 3 ^ bave Hounds, I shall continue 

if I think it is necewary for the sport in the d *i r « f ^ ,ifc 

So now we know what to expect ! 

or professedfy^ational^be^gs 0 ^ 00 ^ S ^°^ S ’iv aS & P astime for rationa1 ’ 

have lately seen a newspaper n SU i as the P resent one ’ ] 

grouped romantically ? n ° JJ® f & Meet ’ with huntsmen and 
the tower of a pictureso ue n L , t}l ® for egr°und, and behind them 

commingled ! One somlfm ° a scene °f cruelty and piety 

of fashion, stating not onlvwh Ie& +i P r ®f s ,'P ara graphs about persons 

“ worship ». How f Z W lTu h l 7 tunt ’" to also where they 

get mixed ? ’ ” a *d their 
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• + have been made, on both sides, of the manner in 
(jompUUV -g conducted, the sportsmen asserting that the 

ff fiich the con . e £ er £ 0 them as if they were mere savages, and 

/vnPlltS 01 ° 1 * x -l-*--x! / iTil L.l *x1 x \ 

°PP° „itarians, on their part 





the !l uma 


and “ killjoys.” It should certainly be 


possible to 


thee 


ourtesy 


to such ter ^ scuss SU ch subjects without personal rudeness, and with 

to which sportsmen and anti-sportsmen are alike entit- 

A .lh wins that the humanitarians have some reason to corn- 
led, As s , 0 0 { Lord Latymers remark in his “ Defence 

“ • ? He 

who consider 


plain, abatis ^ \i$he& last May in Blackwood's Magazine ? 

of Hunting, r _ j__ _ p xi. _ x t c 


ivrote u “." g^jon of pain in any degree is a much worse sin than adul- 

that t , • j j nnmu nf thorn innAsir rn.t.hoT r>n.Tti»l ” That 


that there are many opponents of the sport 


i. 

Ttcin ent was made, not by one of the anonymous idiots who are 
f 31 d control but by a well-known man in a journal of old repute; 
and when I asked the editor to insert a reply my letter was “ returned 

tfith thanks.” 

I think one of the best and most terse statements of the humane 
creed was comprised in a small printed card which I once received 
from a School of Arts magazine in Massachusetts. It ran thus : 

“ B e kind to animals, for you are one yourself.” 

Henry S. Salt. 


which, indeed, some of them appear rather partial 




the self who is god. 

, w Stede, Ph D' ( Lei P? ig) * is , a ^ e f dy f tl ° d “ Cedto our reader, 
T1 “ P ^!f “odet & to «*"? “*? will <i„d 

^ b dfor hi meditation but also for practice in daily life.— E ds.] y &s 

*^0 U J . 

Lo verily not for the sake of the husband is the husband dear 
but for the sake of the Self is the husband dear. 

Xot for the sake of the wife is the wife dear, but for the sake 
of the Self is the wife dear. 

Not for the sake of the sons are the sons dear, but for the sake 
of the Self are the sons dear. 

Not for the sake of the wealth is the wealth dear, but for the sake 
of the Self is the wealth dear. 


Nor for the sake of Brahamanahood is Brahamana dear, but for 
the sake of the Self is Brahamana dear. 


Not for the sake of the Kshatrahood is 
the sake of the Self is Kshatriya dear. 



a dear, but for 


Not for the sake of the worlds are the worlds dear, but for the 
sake of the Self are the worlds dear. 

sake of the Gods are the Gods dear, but for the sake 
of the Self are the Gods dear. 

Self ° f Nat ™ iS Nat “ e dear ’ but f ° r tke Sake of tke 

Self iuL f °Ilfdear le ^ ^ ^ “ ““ A1 ‘ dear ' b “‘ for the sake » f the 

heard, the'setfhaf * b j kas *° 1)6 seen > the Self has to be 
Maitreye, bv seeiny e 1 miu ^ e ^’ 1 ^ Self has to be contemplated ; 0 
this whole in its earm g> minding, contemplating the Self, 

e in ^s essence is comprehended. 

Self. Kshatrahood v m W ^° ^ nows it in aught else than the 
Self. The worlds deserf b S 11 u W ^° ^ uows it in aught else than the 
the Self. The gods deca I*? ^ nows tke worlds in aught else than 
the Self. Nature deserf 1 u - lm W J 10 ^ nows tke gods in augkt else than 

the Self. Everything dec im ^ko knows Nature in aught else than 

else than the Self. 6r s irn w ko knows everything in au: 

Thus spoke Yiii~ 

Explaining we might say ^^adaranykopanisad (II. 4 . 5 

Not indeed is Iovp l j 

or him as being the Wyf' T' ?“ the Ilus band out of considerat 

‘be same is said ia ■ » I»ve bestowed on the husband. * 

all. «®ce to wife and sons, to priesthood and 
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THE SELF WHO IS GOD. 


Tnis is one of the finest “ rhapsodies on the immanence of 

God or the World-Soul (Atman). No explanation of the Universe 

could be more complete, more deeply felt and more appealing. What 

does it express . It asserts the divineness of All, the spirituality of 

All . it pronounces that if you love Spirit you will lose yourself and 
all. 


Since one bodyis like the other each must be the manifestation 
of a Unity which comprises them all, which lives itself out in all bodies. 

e more universa y, selflessly (not meaning narrow unselfishness 
consis mg on y in robbing oneself of one's self by merging into other 
indmdualities or things and being swallowed up by them, but a higher 
selfhood w hich in its own perfection achieves the perfection of Universal 
luuty) we form our lives the nearer we shall approach God. When 

1 £“! pI( f sure and en] °t f^ vse]f 1 must en joy myself without direct 
selfish reference to myself but in such a spirit as if the vital principle 

of the whole creation enjoyed in and through me. ^ 

What is it in me that day after day does this and that and yet 

remains the same all the time although it constantly changes? That 

is my Self, as stable in itself as Nature is stable at its foundation in 

spite of all hei constant changes ; and this foundation unchanging in 

myself and that foundation unchanging in Nature are one and the 
same, and so it is in every living being. 


Since behind all phenomena there surges the endless, restless, 
fathomless ocean of cosmic life, we must see and feel and think through 
the appearance; pierce the form of life, to touch that which is its 
essence, its substance. Never shall we partake in that universal life of 
the Spirit until we have penetrated through the mist of appearances. 
All the talk about appearance and reality, and any doubt in the latter, 
is mere talk * the fact that anything appears so and so presupposes 
that its appearance is not itself. In order to appear anything it must 

first be. If we are deceived by and cling to the form only we lose the 
essence and ourselves. 


When I hear the clear song of a bird welcoming the morning 
sun after the night of darkness and fear, it thrills me not as the song 
of this or that particular bird, but as a universal spontaneous outburst 
of the feeling of life rejoicing in the joy of life triumphant over death, 
of joy so abundant in trust and hope that it defies all ill, all defeat. 
Thus the bird is dear to me not because I love the bird, but because 
I love that which is the immediate source of life and joy, i.e., the uni- 
versal spirit pervading the universe, without and within. So also 
when I listen to my heart-beat I am indeed listening to the throbbing 
of the world-pulse (fori know that I am not making my heart beat), 
and when I listen to the heart-beat of my fellowman I am also listening 
to the same throbbing of Universal Life, of the Atman. 

Grow beyondyourman — or woman — self. Growinto your God-self 
and love that Self in you as well as in others, for it is the same Self in 
a ll. When you look at yourself from that point of view you are not 
selfish, but self-less, for you give your own self as self up to the larger 

Self, the Oversoul, the 5eity whicji comprises all. 
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S&S ;ou f« ; if you do it for the love of the thing ff-| 


Do not do anything for the love of the thing ; do it for th 0 ] 
Self, for tile God within you If you do it for your ** 


er 



the slave of the thing and you will lose yourself. If you 

-m I 1 _ w .m. -ki -m V-Vk 1 l l \ X- L .k 1 P ''' 


yOUthCOiarw* ^ - M1 u , i . 

it because anybody orders you to do it you will be the slave of a slave. 

- * . if _ 


Whatever your relation to others may be do not let it be a relation 
of pity. Consider pity a weakness, not a strength, because it contains 
an element of selfishness and superiority, and we pity others when 
they do not possess what we do. It is a sort of envy (negatively) 
and the concomitant of pride, as poverty is the concomitant of wealth 

_ -i . -I 1 I 1 1 J* A 


— l m * A » ’ * 

Do not pity but love your brethren and turn the force of pity to some 
advantage. Hold yourself responsible for the condition that causes you 
to pity others. I do not pity the poor; I keep company and feel indig- 
nant v T ith them at the kind of poverty which is a disgrace to modern 


civilization. Help anybody for the sake of helping Life. 


What is the lesson of every day? Go into ourselves to reproduce 


X 

many times a day the pure and simple feeling which greets the new 

^ M -M 1 ■ yi 


sun of each morning with the sensation of new strength, new happiness 
and renewed gratitude for the gift of its warmth and light and beauty. 
Live because it is divine to live, work because it is divine to work 

I'll *«**.*■ - 


help because it is divine to help. Despise all limitation, all artificia- 
lities and return to Nature’s ways and prepare ourselves in uprightness 
for greater thoughts and, as free as the birds in our actions, always gui- 
ded by our purest instincts and honest opinions . This is to let the heart 
speak in preference to the mind. Let us hate all pretence, and realise 
at no ody has a proprietory right over another, and that we are all 
dependent upon each other. Because the individual as individual 


and the object as object are thought of and made so much of 
nowadays, there exists so much misunderstanding and unhappiness^ 


Ah f nation of the Atman we resign ourselves to the fact 

hpnnml er ^ mg i! e ^ en ^&t which we love most dearly and which has 

without it ourse ^ ves never seemed able to live 

Still as a 11 * ■ ° TOm our ^ an< ^ s an d eyes, whither we know not. 

ar7contentSl g ^ d keeping in the ltman ^ch comprises all, we 
the goal of all mi app ^ anc ^ ^ rus t iu the ultimate Reality which is 

ne goal of all our conscious and unconscious longing. 


W. Stede. 
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r«l j ean Buhot is the well known editor of Revue des Arts Asiatiqaes and 
Honorary Secretary of the Association Fran£aise des Amis de l’Orient. 
t subsequent issues we will publish two very interesting articles from his pen 
1X1 « Symbolism in Arts ” and “ Oriental Art and the Occident Eds. 


It occurred to me, not long ago, while planning a short survey 
of Asiatic art, that historical events have surprisingly little, if any, 
influence on the development of art in general, unless it be through the 
medium of economic circumstances, and then often after such a long 
interval that the connection is practically non-existent. I suppose 
any observer from a distant land untouched by the World War — if 
indeed there be such a country — revisiting Europe ten years after the 
conflagration, would expect to find some reflection of it in contempo- 
rary painting especially in France, which is said to lead the world in 
matters of art, and where the War was felt as heavily as in any country. 
What kind of change might become apparent, it would be difficult to 
anticipate. An optimistic and sentimental mind would probably 
expect art to have become more earnest and lofty, less individualistic 
in spirit, more collective and perhaps international ; whereas the pessi- 
mist would think it far more likely that “ Let us be merry for to- 
morrow we die’* would be the motto, and that the various nationalisms 
would show up their new" virulence in painting, just as they do in 
politics. Neither of these viev r s could quite suit the facts. Art 
has certainly evolved during the last fifteen or twenty years (and 
literature also — wherefore we regret that a widely-circulated Indian 
periodical should have published last year a translation of Romain 
Rolland’s La Foive sut la place , an indictment of French literature 
written at least twenty years before), but I doubt if the critics of future 
ages will be able to trace back any part of the change to the e\ents 

which our generation has witnessed. 



Cubism is dead ; and curiously enough it died of having become 
fashionable, a catastrophe to which I cannot recollect a precedent in 
the history of art. It was killed by the patronage of the 
iMigasins yt u departmental stores” as the Americans would say. 11 
Stockholm I was shown a public hall recently decorated with mosaics 
in more or less cubistic style ; in Paris such an attempt would be consi 
dered both by the vanguard of art-lovers and by the conservative party 

flippant and unbecoming. We like to play with new t eones, 

blit We t.fll ra A m t vm /f a 0/7 h Q * we know it is far easier to invent 


take them cum grano suvwr, ,T 

a new formula than to create a thing of beauty that will last througn 

the ages. Northern or “ Nordic” peoples, on the contrary, adopt tnem 

all m dead earnest. I remember, in my art-school days, the religious 

aWe > the inspired and fervent look, with which our German feilow- 

st udents would discourse on Impressionism. It was then already 

°n the decline, run dry, so to speak, after the second brew y 
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* i.*ir f a onrl the followers of Gauguin. The knowing ones would 
pointilhstes a gQ and D era i n . Then Le I auconnier (a rising 

talk about you g ^ ^ and Metzinge r opened a school where thev 
taugM ‘ihe most unadulterated Olbism, .and just before the War, about 

S W. « imagined that ^ 


st lay before us. it an nzz,ieu uuu j-icasso's 

fertile KeniJ being partly responsible, for every season he would invent 
something new, and leave others to work out the position. Nowadays 
he seems to juggle with all his styles alternately ! 

Yet the influence of Cubism remains beneficent to this day, even 
on artists who cannot be called Cubists in any sense. It has improved 
considerably the standard of drawing, construction and decorative 
composition, as opposed to the literary , symbolistic, sensuous- 
sentimental tendencies (“ la sensibility ”) which had prevailed in the 
last decade of the previous century and the beginning of the present 
one. It has also prepared the way for a better understanding of exotic 
arts : Chinese, Indian, African, Polynesian, etc. A f 




njV J. * V-r'' AAA** ^ 2 ‘ ? 1 * TlJL / 

Indian art, for instance, is warmly appreciated in France (what little 
is known of it) and nothing is more disconcerting for us than the seem- 
ing neglect or incomprehension with which it is regarded by young 
Indian artists. When they eschew the baneful schools of official, 
academic art in England, they seem to fall under the lackadaisical 
influence of the “Calcutta School/' a praiseworthy movement, in 
which, however, we cannot see any kinship with the glorious Rajput 
artists, not to speak of the great fresco-painters of Bagh and Ajanta! 

The art world in Paris is a strange medley of all nations, which 
makes it difficult to appreciate the general trend. The great majority 
of these foreigners seem o bring nothing with them from their country, 

and their pictures are not distinguishable from French pictures. Two 

nations, however, might be said to possess schools of their own : 
Russia and Japan. 

The Russians, centring, say, around Soutine, are very wild, by 
which I mean exactly the reverse of primitive, as witness ’ * ’ 1 

ness and laxity m the management of colour and form, xuwb 
mg, think was the U. R. S. S. exhibition of scenic art, etc., at the 
Exposition des Arts Decoratifs in 1925. There they gave us something 
entirely new (though derived from the Cubism of Leger and other 
rench artists) and imbued with the grim spirit of Bolshevist endea- 
vour , not exactly a prepossessing art, but fresh, powerful and decid- 
e y impressive. A third Russian school, of which the very numerous 

representatives are migris, I fancy, and often women, is addicted to 

tation 1 of arch^smca^h wdl vd ° ad ^ ears . a S° J -h an affec- 

uurdly lead to any interesting developments. 

like emrvWh ekT"? 6 CXhibit “ our SaIons 1 som e ° f P” Bt 

otTSg 7 JapaS^if C “ be “ S P° tted ™ at 

comDosition wptl.Koi U s P^p fheir Western subjects. The 

lines. The colour pertains bu / dlsconuected ’ is one of masses, not of 

pertains rather to miniature or 
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to painting proper, the tones, chosen with great nicety, being made to 
apeak for themselves, instead of contributing to express the form of 
objects, atmosphere, light, etc. Strangely enough, artists in Japan 
are still divided into “ Japanese style'’ ( i.e ., water-colour Kakemono 
painters) and “ Western style” painters, yet they have a number of 
artists who are neither Oriental nor Western, but just painters of a 


great originality . 

Finally, it may be interesting to note the rise of a certain Jewish 
art, a somewhat forced growth, of course, and slightly offensive in 
a country where J ews have for a long time past been treated on a per- 
fectly equal footing with all other citizens. It is no doubt connected 
with the Sionist movement, and at any rate with the publication, also 
in France, of Hebrew classics, Jewish magazines, etc. The readers 
may ask how a picture can be Jewish apart from the signature ? The 
subjects are Jewish and, I will add, the feelingis Jewish. Perhaps the 
artists are refugees from the Russian ghettos. If such is the case, we 
shall at last have found in their art a direct, though unimportant, 
aftermath of recent historical events. 


J. Buhot. 



PERSIAN ISLAMIC MYSTICISM. 


[Miss Margaret Smith, M,A., Ph.D., the Islamic scholar, is bee 
generally recognized as an authority on Mysticism. Her work on Rah 
Mystic and her fellow-saints in Islam was published by the Cambridge IT ■ 1 a the 
Press and lier History of Mysticism in the Near and Middle Ekwt amPp 618 ^ 
from ancient to modem times has just been issued. She is now engaged 
third book on Mysticism. Hers is the advantage of knowing Islam fir t°P ^ er 
for she spent nearly twelve years in the Near East, Egypt and°Syria. St ' hancl 

Sufis were and are Esotericists, employing metaphors at once to hide 0 a 

reveal the facts of Soul life. Students of esoteric Theosophy will recotmi, to 

own doctrines expounded in this able summary of the fundamentals of r!2?® r 
Mysticism. — Eds.]. js uiihc 


Persian . Islamic Mysticism, like Islamic mysticism elsewhere 
had its beginning in an ideal of life, and this continued to be the 
aim of the Persian mystic, i.e., the Sufi, but side by side with this 

tllere deTeIoI,od in Peisia 0 trophic doctrine 

Islamic mysticism had its rise in circumstances of political unrest 
by whrcli Persia m particular was affected, aud of religious dissensions 
een the adherents of the different schools of thought in Islam 

s'?i m o?m e ^ ,’ Abb “ J d peri0d the ^ of rationatm and fe 

P materialism and consequent moral laxity led thp more 

serious-mmded among the followers of the Prophet to seek forth em 

me. Such devout souls found in the Qur’an and efir. * ^ i • r 

“ton to' the' wm of Codbut ° q 0 ',™ 6 , Unit r> and o£ complete 0 sutais- 
to fr0 “ ~ S “ 

Against such a religious ilea iC'! relatl0ns betwe en Him and them. 

in revolt, and rejecting the letter 3 ‘ hems ? I '' es 

there to abide in Him TheP ? d ascen< I u »to its home in God 

of the Christian hermit livinv D T^ S ^ 1C ^ ad be ^ ore him the example 

to the contemplation of God wb' V coni P ete unworldliness, devoted 

life, while on the XcSl lid t ^ h ™ his ^ Meal of the religious 
mind towards monism led him 6 / e 1 mna£e tendency of the Persian 
Platonism and to assimilate “ i°u ° COI / lf ' 1 e mystical ideas of Neo- 
Divine Being of PbZ! mh * be Creative Tra *l>. *» th. 

Persia was no doubt resnon^ibi 6 r os ® contac t between India and 
mysticism of elements which fonud^b^ introduction into Persian 

practices and beliefs, such a * G - lr COun t er part in Buddhist 

away of the human persolS * 6 1°Z ne o£ “ fm &V’ the passing 
not by way of annihilation tn pin • tbe retuin of the soul, though 
Persian doctrine of the Imam Zi,” a State of “hiding unioi. The . 

had also its share in the develonmlfZ? 1 representative of God, 
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The earliest Persian mysticism consists chiefly of an asceticism 
which ed to quietism. For these early Sufis it was the mystic way that 
mattered most, that Purgative life which was to free them from self 
and lead them to God. Among those early mystics were Ibrahim 
b.Adham, prince of Balkh , 1 who was converted to Sufism by a heaven- 
ly voice when out hunting, and Rabi’a al-‘ Adawiyya, the woman saint 
of Basra 3 who taught the mystic doctrine of disinterested Love, and 
who knew what it was to be vouchsafed the Vision of God. The 
earliest treatise in Persian dealing with Sufism is the 
Veiled 77 of al-Hujwlrl, born at 






in Khurasan 3 . 

us that an enquirer had asked him to set forth the “ Path 77 of the 
Sufis and the nature of their 4 stations , 75 to explain their religious 
doctrines and mystical allusions, to reveal the nature of the Divine 


Love, and explain why the mind should be veiled from understanding 
the essence thereof, and finally, to set forth the practice of the Sufis 
in connection with all these matters. It would seem that in al-Huj win’s 
time there was a longing on the part of the people for Sufi teaching, 
and that not only a few choice spirits, but society in general, were 
interested in mystical teaching. He tells his readers that a man 
may be veiled from the Truth by his nature, and for such there is no 
hope, or by his attributes only, and in the latter case the veil may 
be destroyed, and as a mirror which is stained can be cleansed and 
brightened, so he may come to see clearly. This treatise is therefore 
designed for 4 4 the polishing of hearts clouded by the veil of attributes, 
but in which dwells the Essence of the Light of Truth , 77 and he begins 
his book with the preface : 


Praise be to God, who hath revealed to His Saints the hidden things of His 
Kingdom and hath disclosed to His chosen ones the mysteries of His power and 
hath shed the blood of Lovers with the sword of His glory and hath caused the 
hearts of those that long for Him to taste the joy of union with Him. He it is 
that brings dead hearts to life by the enlightening perception of His eternity 
and His might, and that breathes into them the refreshing spirit of gnosis by 
divulging His Names. 

Since all mankind are veiled from the hidden mysteries of spiritual 
except God’s saints and His chosen friends, and this book 
sets forth the Way of Truth and the mystic doctrine, it is appro- 
priately named “ Kashf al-Mahjub ” (The Unveiling of the Veiled). 
Hujwlri says of the mystic. “ in truth that man is a Sufi who has 



Purity is a quality of the lovers of God, who 
-for the lover is dead as regards his own 


X 

L 


he attributes of his Beloved.' 



passed from impurity, 
are like suns without shade- 
attributes, and abiding in 

mystic who has escaped from the ties of sense and the 
lives the unitive life with God, having become annihilated as to 
vmrld and the next, and having thereby attained to perfect union. 

Al-Ghazall 4 , a Persian by birth, though much of his 
Islamic mysticism was gained in Syria and Egypt, wrote his 

^b. 777 a.d. 

2 Ob. SOI a.d. 

3 0b. c. 1079 a.d. 

4 0b, 1111 A.D. 
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fication of the Religious Sciences in order to reconcile §u6s m (vith 
orthodox Islam. He lays stress .upon experiences . ; that which* hidden 
tom the intellect of the learned, the friend of God knows by intuition, 
and when the truth has been revealed to the soul, it is wholly earned 
awav and renounces the world, to walk in the Way of God. 


To both of these writers, Sufism was a way of life, a practical 
mysticism to be lived out here and now, but with others among the 
Persians, from the ninth century onwards, other aspects came to the 
fore ; the doctrine that God is One, and All in all, became a doctrine 
of pantheism, in which the Unity of God became Universal Unity, 
and His manifestation of Himself Universal Existence, and this 
doctrine led in its turn to that of the deification of the human Ego. 
Mar’ uf Kharkhl 1 , one of the earliest of the Persian mystics, developed 
the conception of God, the Ultimate Reality, as Eternal Beauty, 
reflected in the mirror of the Universe. With Bayazid of Bistanr 
who spoke of complete intoxication under the influence of the love of 
God, and who said of himself, “ I am a sea, fathomless, without 
beginning or end : I am the very throne and Word of God,” pantheism 
advanced still further in the direction of deification, and this latter 
doctrine reached its climax in al-Hallaj 3 who declared that he was 
“ al-Haqq”, God Himself. The Essence of God, he said, is Love; 
before time was, God loved Himself in solitude, and then, desiring to 
regard this Love-in-isolation as external to Himself, He projected 
forth an image of Himself in Man. Man, therefore, is made in the 
likeness of God, and through the way of Purgation may re-find in 
himself this Divine image. So in his verses al-Hallaj says. 


I am He Whom I love, and He Whom I love is I, 

We are two spirits dwelling within one body. 

When thou hast seen me, thou hast seen Him also, 

And when thou hast seen Him, then thou hast seen me. 


These mystical doctrines had a far-reaching effect op. the culture 
and literature of Persia from the eleventh century onwards, and 
there is hardly a Persian poet of note during this period who did not 
make mysticism his chief theme. But the greatest of the mystical 
poets of Persia was undoubtedly Jalal al-Dln RumI 4 , who in his 
great poem the “ Mathnawl/ 5 gives a complete account of the doctrine 
of Persian mysticism. At the beginning he speaks of the mystic, far 
from his Source, engaged in the Quest, seeking to return whence he came, 
knowing in Whose image he is made, “ We were one substance like 
unfeo the sun : flawless we were, and pure as water is pure.” God 
is that Sun of illumination and in man He has veiled Himself, that He, 
Who is Pure Being, may be revealed in Not-Being, since nothing can 
be mainfested save in its opposite, Light in the darkness, Existence 
in non-existence. How then shall man get rid of not-being and 
become wholly one with Being again ? By getting rid of self, with 

1 Ob. 815 a.d. 

* Ob. 875 a.d. 

* Suffered martyrdom at Baghdad 922 a.d. 

4 Ob. 1273 a.d. 3 
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the help of Love. “ Purify thyself from the attributes of self,” says 
Rumi, “ until thou beholdest thine own pure essence,” and this 
purification is only accomplished by the death of self, which is 

not-being. 

O, the life of lovers, what is it but death ? 

Thou shalt not find His heart, save by losing thine own. 

Then, when the seeker has died to himself, he shall live again in 
the Sought, when the “ I ” and the “thou” shall become one soul, and 
the lover shall be submerged in, become one with, the Beloved. 

Such is the teaching of Persian Islamic Mysticism. God is Pure 
Being, the only Real Existence, Absolute Good, Perfect Beauty, Who 
is reflected in the mirror of existence, so that in all beautiful things 
His image is to be found. The brightest of these mirrors is man who, 
by the mystic Way of Purgation and with the guidance of Love, 
finds the Divine image within himself, passes from not-being to Being 
and so becomes one again with the only Reality, God. 


Margaret Smith. 


man versus nationalism. 

r« nman Antrell, author and lecturer, is internationally reputed f 0r k ia 
contributions to the Press and as the writer of The Great Illusion which has been 
widely read in Europe, America, China and Japan, and has be<5n translated in 

many vernaculars in India. Among his other publications, Why Freedom Matters 
Patriotism Under Three Flags, The Foundations of International Polity and The 
Money Game, are well known. He is the editor of Foreign Affairs. 

He describes this thought- provoking article as “ a Note on the conditions 

of successful Internationalism*” 

At its end he wishes for some great central authority like a universal church. 
He feels from the economic and political point of view what Mr. Beresford feelg 
elsewhere from the religious angle — the need of a universal outlook. Principles 
which make men dependent on their own souls, knowledge which enlightens their 
voice of conscience, and above all ideals which energize a life in which the many 
different and ditfering elements are seen as the manifestations of the One — those 
constitute a new vision born of new hopes for the man of to-day. But all these 
concepts are as old as the Himalayas, and to those ancient heights the modern 
man must learn to look up. — E ds.] 

A commonplace incident, dealing with a commonplace question 
of economics, once brought home to me vividly the nature of some 
of those false conceptions which vitiate, at the roots, effective human 
co-operation in our modem world. 

I was going through a furniture factory in the State of Michigan 
in America with its owner who, arriving at one department where a 
a special type of furniture was being manufactured, said : “ We 

have been losing business in this section because across the border 
in Canada, with cheaper power and a cheaper supply of raw material, 
t ley are able to undersell us. But we hope to get a tariff shortly to 
keep out the Canadian product and restore this section of the business.” 

said ^ httIe Iatei We W6re iU an0ther de P art ment and the owner 

•Cnlf ar e closing this department down. In Alabama and the 
woods frorn Cpn+ C lle ® ro labour and cheap deliver}'’ of the hard- 

we cannot compete.^ 11 ^’ ^ ^ tUm ° Ut a product with which 
“ Wh y don f you get a tariff ?” I sa id. 

the Canadians are ^ ^ le Union. They are our people; 

tne Canadians are foreigners, and we have sot to fivht Wicrn cmnne- 

tition if we are to survive,” my friend retorted. 8 

tc So you think T rp-ni; 0 ^ • , . , 

business by underpaid upbLo l -+1 entire U natural to be put out of 

- foreign competS . TuTwhen ? l0W j tandar d of life. That is not 

of Michigan that no one can tell the S iaUS ’ S ° mUcil llke the pe ° ple 

standard of life, compete, that « ' foreignlTpettfem ”° U ‘ ““ SaI ”° 

were “commercial cmlipepitom ^‘' n “'Ot, Nations, he explained, 

time when Anglo-American +• 6 “ e S a n to talk (it was at a 

t mencan relations were not as good as they have 
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been lately) of the danger that the commercial rivalry of Britain and 
America might involve the two countries in war. When it was over 
he thought that the United States would “ take ” Canada. It would 
be a great addition to the wealth of the United States. 


I t ereupon pointed out that such a victory would enable the 
Ontario actory to compete without let or hindrance; it would now be 
within t le tari ^alls of the United States. The same factory, with 
the same machines and the same men, would still displace the goods 

°^.^ s ' c 1 & an enterprise, What he regarded as a menace and an 
evil before annexation would become, by the mere fact of calling the 
Canadian factory American, a source of strength and prosperity ? 

Why ? r • ' 

Oh, Canada would then belong to us — she would be part of us*. 
She would no longer be a competitor/' 


What then, I asked, makes us ? What makes the economic 
entity which competes? Alabama with its low-paid negro labour is not 
a competitor. Canada with its highly-paid labour is. Blit it C6BS6S 
to be a competitor when certain of its politicians, instead of meeting 
at Ottawa, meet at W ashington. Canada as a Dominion is a com- 
peting economic unit ; Canada as a State is not. Yet the goods would 
be produced by exactly the same people. So long as they called 
themselves Canadian their trade was harmful. When they called 
themselves American it was good. Why ? He could not tell. All 
that he knew was that foreign trade must be kept out. Alabama 
negroes were not foreign ; while Canadians were. 


And his reply proved, what I have suspected all my life, that 
these rival entities which fight and struggle, and whose struggles 
devastate and disrupt human society, are the outcome not of the 
“ economic realities ” of which my friend spoke, but of a way of t hink- 
ing ; fundamentally they are not objective realities at all ; they are 
figments which we create, for the very purpose, it would seem, of being 
sure that the stage of life shall always have upon it antagonists that 
can be depended upon to fly at each other’s throats. 


My American manufacturing friend speaks of the “menace” of 
Canada’s or Britain’s commercial competition, and he talks of wars 
in connection with it. Put into terms of individual men and women. 


the competition means for him the competition of certain factory 
workers in Ontario. Well, one reflects, in an unhappily competitive 
world it is natural, if regrettable, that he should fear it and be ready 
to fight about it. But then one learns that it is not the economic 



competition which angers him and about which he would be pre_ 

to fight ; for the competition of the Alabama factory and its badly-paid 

negro labour, far more redoubtable commercially, is accepted quiet y 
enough as “ all in the day’s work.” Further, he would accept the 
competition of the factory in Ontario if and when Ontario becomes 
part of the American political system. ■ So what engenders his hosti- 
lity, or frightens him, is not com TT ’ oW> ' ft ^ eomnetition. but 
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should be living under a different political sovereignty, as a different 
« nation.” Let them become part of our nation, and their commercial 

competition becomes innocuous ! 

In order to give some air of reasonableness to hostilities tW 
otherwise he would deem without reason, he confuses the p Ure i y 
political grouping or sovereignty with economic entities in a most 
amazing way. We talk of “ Germany ” comoetine with “ TW a ;„ » 

“Britain” with “America,” as 

commercial firms. But there is no such thing as a commercial cor- 
poration known as “ Germany” or “ the British Empire” or “ Britain” 
or “ America”. My friend in Michigan buys coffee from Brazil, and 
the Brazilian with the money so obtained buys an electrical motor in 
Germany ; and the German with the money buys foodstuffs in the 
Argentine ; and the Argentinian, cutlery in Sheffield. Is this Amerb 
can, Brazilian, Argentine, German or British trade? Which nation 
is in competition with which ? The nations are not buying and selling • 
it is individuals, or private commercial corporations. An operation 
like that described would not, if we were more careful in the use of words 
be described as “ international” trade, but as transnational trade 
the trade of individuals carried on across political boundaries. In 
most respects Britain or Germany is no more an economic entity than 
Michigan or Illinois or Alabama or Pennsylvania. No American 
thinks of talking about the threatening competition between Michigan 
and Illinois. One might about as reasonably talk of the competition 

of people who live in two-storied houses with those who livedin three- 
storied houses- 

haired people. And yet we cling tenaciously to these artificial, some- 
times purely imaginary entities, which enable us to separate mankind 
into rival groups. 

And just as the quality of “ figmentism” belongs to such concep- 
tions as nations being trading corporations, so does it belong to the 
conception of that form of collective responsibility which in our 
mm s es any member of a national group, however innocent, 
esponsi e or t e behaviour of any other member, however guilty. 

^ ar a cer ^ n Englishwoman dismissed from her 
had harTf 1 ftvf ^ lea t suffering to, an old German servant whom she 
Sr* her «* on the plea 

sands of sinlrTnes in a5 i^^ZtTountZ^ ^ th °“’ 

iv US exana ^ ne it. A man from, say Pomerania i<? aniltv of 

of fc&Tr b n B T ria ' Wh0 taew the SL. 

tie S “ m f r ally 05 “V other being in 

lew, or the view common during the war, 

we are told that, unableVo f the ChineSe ^ 

But that is reason- 

member of the enemy nation -^v hthe pnnci P le u P on which > when a 

i . injures us, we avenge ourselves upon any 


or the competition of red-haired people with black- 
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other member whatso 


ever. Again, what makes the entity ? An 
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African, suffering at the hands of a white (from, say, Lisbon) feels 
avenged if he can injure any white man, one from London or Paris 
will do. But, if in the mission school he has learned to think in national 
terms — of “ Portuguese” as distinct from French, he will, presumably, 
want to injure a Portuguese before he feels really avenged. 

An old French friend of mine, whose European geography was 
learnt before the Federation of the German States, was seen to show a 
kindness to a German during the War. His neighbours marvelled. 
He explained : “ But the man is not a Prussian. I would spit 

upon a Prussian. He is a Bavarian." Those whose geography 
had been learned since the political changes of 1871 could only think 
of “ German \ The entity had changed: the incidence of hatreds 

here depends upon the way w 7 e learned geography. 

It is more usual, I am aw T are, to discuss this problem of inter- 
national rivalries and animosities in terms of W’hat one might call 
emotional obligation. We should love, not hate ; remember that we 
are brothers ; recall our common humanity. 


But I avoid these terms for two main reasons. I doubt whether 
our emotions are the servants of our will in quite so simple a w r ay as 
these exhortations would imply ; and secondly, if wo could see that 
these entities which w 7 e make in our minds are not objective realities 
at all, they would not raise these hates. There is at bottom as little 
reason for attaching our hatred to a man because he came from a 
particular geographical area, as for hating a man because he lives on the 
north side of the street. Once during the War I w 7 as asked : “ Don't 

you loathe Germans?" To which I replied: “Don't you loathe 

people who live in odd numbered houses ?" The one category was 
as senseless as the other. Incidentally it is only in the modern world 
that we have made nations the counters of our desire for separatism 
and disruption. A few centuries ago in Europe the fights w^ere not so 
much between national groups as between religious groups. Desir- 
ing to excuse enmity a man did not say of another : * ‘He is a foreigner," 
but “ he is a heretic." And that is true of some countries yet. 


If we could realise intellectually the senselessness of the cate- 
gories, our hates would largely fall of themselves. 

Let me use an illustration. Once a man had been greatly injured 
by an enemy and had sworn to slay that enemy should he find him. 
One day, walking with a friend, the would-be murderer saw this enemy 
in the street. The friend used every appeal he could think of to 
prevent violence— to no effect. The injured man’s passion could not 
be restrained. But as he raised his hand to strike, the enemy raised 
a hand too. There were five fingers on that hand. Thereupon 






would-be murderer’s friend ceased making the kind of appeal he 
been making, and merely pointed out the fact of the five fingers. or 
the enemy of years ago had only four fingers on his ri 
man had five. It could not be the same man. 

mm i m 

This argument was effective whei 
moment that the would-be murderer 
mistaken identity his hatred and bloodlust fell from hi 
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These national animosities and rivalries are also in large measure, 
inesen. , » Tn realise that fact will at times m m ’ 


iust “ mistaken identities." To realise that fact will at times do more 

“I,?: solidarity than the appeal from one emotion to another 
If wdh our minds we could clarify the facts, put on spectacles which 
wol d enable us to read the facts instead of getting them blurred and 
confused, it would help to exorcise the evil spirits that flourish m the 

intellectual fog. 

I would not imply that nationalism, the sense, that is, of being 
one body, is not a reality. The nation does indeed make a corporate 
body. So does the church, the university, the club. But we do not 
ask of the club or church (though we used to in Europe) that it shall 
be the sole embodiment of social and political sovereignty, that beyond 
it we shall recognize no obligation. In the case of the nation, however, 
that is the precise thing which we do, and it is that fact the attach- 
ment of an absolute political sovereignty and independence to the 
national group — which has wrought the evil that it has in estern 
Europe. For long men were puzzled as to whether the final sove- 
reignty should attach to the church or to the nation. They decided 
finally that it should attach to the nation. Perhaps that was a bad 
choice. If we could have had some great central authority like a 
universal church that could speak for men as a whole 
national group preserved its cultural distinctions, nationalism would 
not then be the menacing thing which in fact it has become. 

We must all learn, particularly the great nations, to make this 
distinction between the Nation and the State ; to realize that just as 
w r e may give loyalty to a group like a church or club or trade union, 
but give other loyalties to the state, so in the allegiance which we give 
to our separate nations, must w r e remember that the final authority 
is the bond which binds men ; that, to put it in the words of Goldwvn 
Smith, “ above all nations is humanity.” It may be necessary for 
a time to act through the nation-state, since it is on that basis that 
political society, such as it is, is organised. But we shall move the 
more rapidly towards an integral humanity, the more completely 
we realise that the real and ultimate community is between men, 
not between racial, or tribal, or national groups. 




Norman Angell. 


IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[Our readers are familiar with the feature of considering old books and old 
world teachings in this department of The Abyan Path. This month we publish 
an article which will prove of genuine interest to studonts of Theosophy. — E ds. 3 


A GLANCE AT H. P. BLAYATSKY’S 

“SECRET DOCTRINE.” 

[Hu is the pen-name of an old time Theosophist of London whose study of 
The Secret Doctrine extends over many years. We welcome his article, many of 
its ideas are identical with those held by us, whose love for the Secret Doctrine 

is great and deep-rooted. 

Incidentally, what is said here of the Secret Doctrine applies to Isis Unveiled 
and other books of Madame Blavatsky. 

It is necessary to draw our readers’ attention to the fact that there are- 
several editions of the Secret Doctrine at present available. The only authentic 
one, textually correct, is the New York photographic reprint of the original 
edition of 1888. Other editions are changed and added to after the death of the 
author and so should be avoided by any desirous of reading what H. P. Blavatsky 

herself wrote. 

We have hopes that many old time students of Theosophy will accept the 
hosnitalitv our pages offer in the interests of the Cause of the Wisdom -Religion, 
and following the example of Hu send us their contributions. The Aby an 
is open to all who desire to serve the cause of human spiritual brotherhood. L . j 


The Secret Doctrine by H. P. Blavatsky is the greatest literary 
production of the nineteenth century and, so far, of the twentieth.. 
It was originally published— in two volumes— in 1888, and may be 
described as sui generis : it is primarily concerned with the world of the 
Occult, of Mysticism, of Masonry ; and yet expounds those simple 
esoteric truths that raise the corner of the curtain < of my* stery for the- 
man in the street and make clear to him the essentials of his own natu , 
the purpose of his being, his life after death and his past andfuture m 
the great scheme of the cosmos. Equally it deals with some of the 
profoundest problems of modern science , it origina } exp 
than one firmly accepted scientific hypothesis of 

the specialist in mystic things alike ; and it furnishes a hopeless problem 
for the materialist. Let us then consi er i • 

First : the Secret Doctrine asserts that it do« not > 

r ? U 8 ion or brin8 dTand decadent as they aU 

n w tSSU ate 1~*. 

The nature of this stem it is the busmess of the Secret Doctnmto- 


me nature oi tnis stem ~ arv scien 

elucidate, and for this purpose it makes use o accep for ’ otte n 



ciuciaate, aim iui Knl 

tific and philosophical material JJ™ authorities ancient and 

as the case may be, and appeals to co ^ that as ali ultimate 

modern all tending to one £nd, napaely , y 



Truth is necessarily one, so does there underlie the seemingly anta- 
gonistic philosophical and religious systems of the world one b asic 
Teaching, founded upon and expressing ultimate Truths. In brief 
the Esoteric Philosophy reduces the Eaiths of the W orld to a common 
denominator, and leaves it to the religionist concerned to add the 
numerator best suited to his personal predilection. But few of them 
if any, really work out to a whole number ! ’ 

The contents of the Secret Doctrine easily fall into three main 
divisions * Argument, Evidence and Instruction. Argument is 
concerned principally with Modern Science — that of 1888— and 
discusses in a characteristically vivid manner questions geographical 
chemical, biological, ethnological, and so forth. Certain of the issues 
raised have since been decided in favour of the Secret Doctrine, others 
yet remain subjudice ; none, I need hardly remark, have been decided 
contra H.P.B. — as Madame Blavatsky called herself and preferred to be 
known. 


The section of Evidence remains a monument of erudition and 
industry ; and it is worth noting in this connection that the Secret 
Doctrine was written in seclusion in Wurzburg, in very limited apart- 
ments in a private house, and with but few books and memoranda for 
reference. Yet H.P.B. refers to and quotes verbatim — giving chapter, 
page and verse — from innumerable books and MSS., some easily 
accessible to the travelling student in the great libraries of the world, 
•others virtually out of reach. No ordinary explanation covers the 
facts in this case. The only explanation is H.P.B.’s own, that by her 
occult powers and training she was able to summon in the Astral Light 

before her an astral facsimile of the document needed, and so copv 
word for word the quotation required. 


Ihere remains now the soul of the Secret Doctrine— its 
All else therein is incidental and subsidiary to this. And here we will 

XIXXT* f u n u u i he P™ bIem wliicb must have confronted and 
was mTJ dered by H \ P B ' and Th0Se whom sbe represented beforepen 
Philosonhv P i aP ?'f An exposition of certain tenets of the Esoteric 

about to be mX f? ^ W ° rld f ° r centuries « *ot milleniums-was 

tuTeXmrn t l ,"5? r th ° d Sh ° uld be flowed ? What was 

spread abroad by chosen disciDles— d — X* ? iven orally and 
or*ri oK;i;+,r t_*_ P e disciples whose sincerity, devotion 

r*.f; \r/vr*V» c* 1 A _ ill V J 


and ability, ^ 

- ’ • conditions, obviously, held a 00 d i n Europe towards 


the close of our much -vniY 7’ li §00d in Euro P e Awards 
the old days, at the Avemm Tt n ^ n o ee “ tb cen tury. F 0 r example, iu 

use legal argot, laughed out of c^urt and^w^ T ' 1 ” was finalI - v > t0 

printed word, accurate within the limit ' * 

It is worth noticing here and T d 01 da ° rant example, Isis Unveiled. 

e acre, at d I draw special attention to it, that two 

i ^ 
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main features characterized the wonderful burst of occult sunlight into 
the grey world of theology and science of the late nineteenth century. 
The first is the lavish generosity with which true and unadulterated 
esoteric teaching was given out ; and the second is the use of the pen, 
of the written — or to be quite exact — the printed word for the promulga- 
tion of that teaching. H.P.B. was a voluminous writer, endowed with 
& facile pen and a vivid and thoroughly characteristic style. 

H.P.B. then, from first to last, committed everything to writing, 
even at the risk of repeating herself or of revealing too much. Three 
times as much w r as written as was published of Isis Unveiled . The 
Countess Wachtmeister records that freshly -written MS. after MS. was 
committed to the flames during the writing of the Secret Doctrine . 
Bertram Keightley records that up to the last before the issue of the 
Secret Doctrine , H.P.B. corrected, re-corrected, added to and revised 
the printers’ proofs until their bill for proof -corrections alone 
amounted to £300. Always the written or the printed word. I think 
we may state definitely and with certainty that apart from H.P.B. ’s 
personal and private teaching to this person or that, apart from her 
flowing, witty and sparkling conversation with one great scientific man 
or another and apart, above all, from the “ flapdoodle ” with which she 
countered other peoples’ “ flapdoodle,” everything that H.P.B. had to 
say about the Esoteric Philosophy was set forth by her in the one 
certain medium— the printed word — over her signature and before her 
death, an event of which she had early and certain fore-knowledge and 
for which therefore in all senses she was well and adequately prepared. 


The Esoteric Philosophy, then, was expounded in terms of the 
printed word in the production called the Secret Doctrine . Let us 
glance at its heart : the Teaching. The Evidence and the Arguments 
we may leave to those who prefer them. Art is lengthy ; Life is short. 

Now, the whole philosophy is written round the Stanzas from the 
Book of Dzyan, and I do not purpose to recapitulate those Stanzas. 
Let me here make one suggestion : do not read the & 
through from end to end and call that studv . Get a 

O 




general idea 
‘ Contents ‘ ’ 


of what it is all about — look through the very admirable 
of each volume as an aid— and then settle your line of study, and 
search for all that bears upon it. Do not, in this respect, lean upon an 
Index. Use it if you must, but sparingly. Seek to create an 
atmosphere of the subject you are studying, an in la you wi n 

vourself led to one discovery after another. For, ie e ?\ 1 .Jf n0 

words and precise statements that you are looking for, but ^essential 
idea underlying them or perhaps just hinted at by them. , 

vour study amounts to anything at all, m searc o some P 
of that most elusive and subtle of all thmgs-sod toowMge. To 

study the Secret Doctrine does not mean jus o rea a. ’ . 

the picking up of loose ends leading to a more or less dim Wetoion 

of tremendous realities. And more you must f fXn!fit vouTnd 
acts of great consequence if your study is spin ua y o much 

through you others. You niust ftrst ^ t ideas> 

or most, or all, of its mental furniture ana lmpeaim , y r 
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your sentiments, aye, even your beliefs learnt at your mother s knee. 
All these you must be prepared to east overboard. A few of them may,, 
it is true, be worth salving— time alone will show. The second act is 
this * you must be prepared to abandon all fear and with unbreakable 
moral courage to enter a new world, a world of new ideas, new concep- 
tions, strange, startling, mind-shaking. 

One peculiarity of the Secret Doctrine is that it is very sparing of 
description ; it speaks almost casually of Hierarchies, Cosmic Powers, 
Elemental forces, of Fohat, the Logoi — but it attempts no word- 
painting of them, it creates no false or fanciful images in your mind; it 
gives you an end of a thread, fine but unbreakable, and leaves it to you: 
to follow up that thread, or merely to hold its end and imagine that you 
have really learnt something. Hence mere reading of the Secret 


Doctrine amounts to next to nothing, although it is better than nothing. 
The practical question is: what part of your subjective make-up is 
doing the reading, and whether it has penetrated beyond mere words ? 
Your essential attitude will largely decide the answer to this question. 
Do you, at heart, shrink from knowledge, or will you go forward and 
fal7 ° Allow me verv seriously to impress upon von 

the fallacies of 


take whatever comes? . „ , , _ * 

\f «/ 

one fundamental fact inherent in human psychology 

. H Jl *1 , -mm-* « - _ . 


T ^ v V V AA Vf.XJULIjVJ.J. V II ^ Jf A. fjj .I 1 1 }y ( > 

the faith in which you were brought up will inevitably follow you , will 
overshadow your soul and twist your thought unless and until you 
have, once for all, exorcised them. If you were drilled into belief in 
a personal God, you will seek tbat still under the name, it may be, of 
Logos. If you were taught that Jesus was God, and unique, you will 
tend to cling to that delusion and still place him in your mind as the 
foremost Mahatma. If you were told that God answers prayer and 
that it is a Christian s duty to pray, that fallacy will almost certainly 
reincarnate m your mind in some new and almost unrecognizable form. 
If you were taught that but I forbear ; be sure of this that 

to „£”? .“Tf ? e Trath “ d tkat bein 8 wl '“ t a*y «e they can 
Anditol -I gllm r 0l ? mth y° u J>»I» ‘o achieve. 

answeJ T mmto T d °7 w \ th "\ at sha] > you replace them, the 

learn to walk on vour own rru, a ■ ’ ? r r * 

addict ask precisely the same question dlpSOmania0 “ d tha dra S 

is to“Ld “whaf HP B *“' wh “ k “ w ylat H.P.B. taught 
printers’ errors and ail. ' wgSfa? 

relTble ' “T mak « 

student to the world of cZTiJ I Wd the mind 
him to the entrance of that mvstV 61 e ® ects > an d to 

things andto the world spiritual . at P a sses into the 

of his own Inner being, ‘4^^ ’ “?*?» lies within the d. 
darkness of his personal nature^ ° mas ^ e ^ the obscurity 
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THE SYMBOL OF THE SERPENT. * 


i Sk a . stI i wrote on the Symbolism of the Path in our January number 

and in this review article gives something to think out and work upon. Every 

student of Symbology and of Theosophy will find the article more than inter- 
esting. — Eos.] 


The Serpent, which played such an important part in the imagery 
of the ancients, has unfortunately fallen from the lofty heights it once 
occupied to become a phallic emblem on the one hand and an image of 
■Satan on the other. One sincere attempt to raise this mighty symbol 
from the dust of misconception and to present it again in its true 
light has been made by Mr. M. Oldfield Howey, whose recently pub- 
lished book, The Encircled Serpent, should be consulted by every 
student of symbology. 

All through the literature of the ancient world are found records 
of the veneration in which this symbol (in its allegorical sense) was once 
held. Every Scripture of antiquity tells the same story, and a visible 
corroboration is found in the serpentine monuments which are scat- 
tered over the face of the globe. 

From the Druids to the Incas, from the Hindus to the Mexicans, 
the Serpent-symbol seems to have been used primarily to represent 
Supreme Wisdom and to designate those highly evolved men who 
•embodied that Widsom. As Supreme Wisdom naturally includes 
all branches of knowledge, it is not surprising to find many of the 
philosophical concepts, scientific theories, religious and ethical ideals 
-of the ancient races embodied in the various forms of this symbol. 


Infinite Timein Space is pictured in the Hindu Scriptures as Ananta > 
the great Serpent of Eternity, which forms a couch upon which \ ishnu 
rests. The regenerative power in Nature, which destroys worn-out 
forms in order to build statelier mansions for the soul, finds an expres- 
sion in the power of the serpent to renew its strength and vigour by 
casting off its old skins. Therefore Siva, who is a personification 
•of this power, is shown wearing an outer garment made of serpent’s 
skins. As Siva is the great ascetic, and the patron of all true Yogis, 
it becomes clear that the serpents connected with him must have a 
higher meaning than the phallic one usually attributed to them. 

The circle formed by a serpent swallowing its own tail is one of 
the most suggestive forms of this symbol. On the one hand it hints 
that the sphericity of the globe may have been known long before 
Thales of Miletus expressed his theory. At the same time it presents 
a truly philosophical concept of eternity without beginning as well 
■as without end. It also forms a picture of the unending law of cycles 
under which all evolution proceeds, and shows how periods of non- 
manifestation follow periods of manifestation as night follows day. 


* The Encircled Serpent, A Study of Serpent 
•and Ages. By M. Oldfield Howey (David McKay Co 
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~ . ancient books on occult learning— the Siphrah D Zetli . 

eTOlutiOT o£ tke Universe to a serpe " t 

ing its Mlt „ ,„„j , hither, it. toil in it. mouth. 

Every thousand days it is manifested. 

Tt is very evident that the ancient scientists did not accept 
the modern theory of “ dead matter ” but viewed everything as an 
expression of Life, continually evolving through increasingly complex 
forms This is shown in the picture of “the two serpents, the ever- 
living and its illusion, (spirit and matter) whose two heads grow from 

f.Vip one head 


The ancient astronomers turned to the Serpent to illustrate the* 
movements of the sun ? the earth and the staro. The hea\ens are 
scribbled over with interminable snakes writes Herschel in describ- 
ing the Egyptian chart of the stars. If the Serpent-symbol be approa- 
ched for its astronomical significance, it becomes apparent that the 
Heliocentric system was known at least two thousand years before 
the Christian era. In the Serpent Mantra of the Aitareya Brahmna 
is found a description of the earth’s condition before it became a globe, 
when it was the “ Queen of Serpents ” writhing through space like a 


giant snake. 

If facts like these were known far back in the night of time, there 
must be records of those who possessed such knowledge. Let us turn 
back a few pages of history and view in retrospect certain periods of 
civilization when Wisdom is said to have flourished in all its fulness, 
and when “Serpents of Wisdom ” lived and moved freely among men. 


In the ancient land of Chem it was Thoth, the God of Wisdom, 
who is said to have introduced “ Serpent worship ” to the early Egyp- 
tians. Thoth himself was called a “ Serpent ” and he taught his people 
to worship the Serpent Kneph — “the original, eternal Spirit pervading 
all creation”. He is often pictured with the serpent-rod of Wisdom, 
in his hand, or as leaning upon a knotted stick around which a serpent 
is coiled. So identified is Thoth with the idea of wisdom that our 
very word “ thought 99 is said to have come from his name. Jamblicus 

calls him “ intellect itself, intellectually perceiving itself, and con- 
secrating intellections to itself ’ J . 


Many Egyptian names are derived from the word Aphe— meaning 

serpent— and it is interesting to note that the very title of the Egvp- 

tian kings— Pharaoh— is a compound of Phrah or Ra, the Sun, and 

Aphe, the Serpent. This clearly points to a time in Egvptian his- 

tory when temporal and spiritual power was united in the "great King 
Initiates who ruled that land. 

The Pharaohs, as will be remembered, wore high bonnets termi- 
Ww/ n a , ba ’ the whole being surrounded by figures of asps. The 

of vov ifw r T g the Kin S' s W -S ear was^not only a badge 
of royalty but an indication of bis power 

recenW^w3 eig f U rr tells an interestin g story in connection with the 
Mr. Row J T^arae^s tomb. One of the discoverers. 
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with its cheerful song. On the day the entrance to the tomb was laid 

hare, a huge cobra entered Mr. Carter's house and swallowed the bird. 
Mr. Weigall says : 

Now cobras are rare in Egypt, and are seldom seen in winter ; but 
m aucieti times they were regarded as the symbol of royalty and each 
Pharao 1 wore this symbol on his forehead, as though to signify his power 

8 n ® s tmg lus enemies. Those who believe in omens therefore* 
interpreted this incident as meaning that the spirit of the newly found. 

Pharaoh, in its correct form of a royal cobra, had killed the excavator’s 
happiness, symbolized by this song-bird. 

The tragic death of Lord Carnavon, which seems to have fulfilled 
this omen, will long be remembered. 

We cannot leave the subject of Egypt without a reference to the 
* * * .jib m li it'll the sacred mysteries of the i 4 circle* 

of necessity were performed, and where the Hierophants connected 
with the ceremonies were known as “ Sons of the Serpent God ” . 

Turning further to the East, we find the Pharaohs of Egypt 
duplicated in the Nagas of India and China. The Sanskrit word 
Naga means literally serpent, and was a name used to designate certain 
wise men who were venerated for their profound learning and great 
virtue . 

When the Brahmans invaded India, so the legend runs, they 
found there a race of wise men who had been the teachers of earlier 
races and who became the instructors of the Brahmans in their turn. 
According to the Puranas, one of the seven divisions of India was known 
as Nagadvipa “ the Island of the Dragons/’ a surviving relic of which 
remains to-day in the walled town of Nagpur. There in an old temple 
near the palace the figure of a five-headed serpent may still be seen, 
while a similar image is found in another temple near the Itwarah 
gate. The fame of the Indian Nagas must have reached far beyond 
the borders of India, for records show that men like Apollonius of 
Tyana, Pythagoras and Plotinus travelled to India to learn from them. 
Perhaps it was to the Nagas that Jesus referred when he enjoined 
his followers to be as “ wise as serpents and as harmless as doves.” 

The great spiritual Teacher of India, Krishna, spoke of himself 
as Vasuki, the chief of serpents, and identified himself with Ananta 
among the Nagas. When his disciple Arjuna realized the full import 
of his instructions he cried : 

Yea ! 1 have seen ! I see ! 

Lord ! all is wrapped in Thee 
The gods are in Thy glorious frame ! the creatures 
Of earth, and heaven, and hell 
In Thy Divine form dwell, 

And in Thy countenance shine all the features 

Of Brahma, sitting lone 
Upon His lotus-throne ; 

Of saints and sages, and the serpent races 

Ananta, Vasuki ; 

Yea l mightiest Lord ! I see 
Thy thousand thousand arjns, and |>reasts and faces. 
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Gautama, the Buddha, traced his lineage through the Serpe 
line of Kings who dwelt in Magadba, and tradition points to cert ' 
Nagas who attended him at birth. In Buddhistic drawings the hoo^a 
.snake appears above his head, while in some of the Amravarti desig 6 
in the British Museum the serpent actually occupies the place usn fir! 
assigned to the Buddha himself. 

In China these wise men were called " Dragons,” the word niea 

the being who excels in intelligence”. Speaking of the “ Yell ' 

Dragon,” the T wan-ying-f u says : “ His wisdom and virtue are m 
fathomable ; he does not go in company and does not live in herds ” 
a fact which points to the ascetic practices and holy lives of the tru] 
great, wherever and whenever they appear. ^ 

The serpent became the symbol of evil only during the dart- 
days of the Middle Ages. The early Christians (according to th 
Pisfts Sophia ) venerated the True and Perfect Serpent which was des 
tined to lead them out of the Egypt of the body into the Promised Land' 

B, .... a statement of the Christos- 

Pnnciple in every man, the “ winged Serpent with three heads ” which 

every Egyptian Initiate recognized as himself, or the “ Healing Spt. 

pent of Moses ” of which the Apostle John says : “ As Moses lifted un 

the Serpent in the wilderness, so must the Son of Man be lifted up.” P 

,^T th ® “ So f of , Man ” is recognized, not as some far-off “ Savi- 

*’ 5 lt aS r ® a ’ s ? Mnt 1 ual entlt y dwelling within the heart of every 

man, then will Religion become a practical, living science of life 7 

When the modern Ophite learns to lay each thought word and deed 

upon the a tar dedicated to the True and Perfect slpent of the 

^ T eWl11 C ° me Whei \ he himself will become a “ 
the Serpent, a living expression of Wisdom and Immortality. 

Gr- T. Shastri. 




lie ,Mn . have f° r serpent m,m 
thtim it , Emy carries it J Us Lie calls it. Prudence 

symbol. P ° J Fm * •' « leaven Eternity makes of 


on its cadueeus. 
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La Vic de RamaJcrishna y Essai sur la mystique et l'action de 
FInde vivante. By Romain Rolland. (Librairie Stock, Paris. Price 
12 fr.). 


The most illuminating pages of this “ essay on the mysticism and 
action of living India** are undoubtedly the two prefaces, one ad- 
dressed to the Western, the other to the Eastern readers. In them 
Romain Rolland reveals to us the inner motive which prompted him 
to write this “ Indian Symphony **. He tells us that his life is conse- 
crated to bring men to a better understanding of one another. Behind 
the diversities Rolland perceives one underlying principle of Unity, 
and to “the Great Goddess, invisible and eternal ’* he dedicates his new 
book. To him the West and the East are merely different garments 
which clothe the same Soul. God is not a personal being nor can he 
be confined within the narrow limits of a unique Saviour ; God is all 
and in all, in all men, in all things, in all of nature. Hence true 
religion is not sectarianism, lip-profession or blind belief but that 
quality of thought which enables a man to search truth at whatever 
cost in the utmost sincerity, and a readiness to make all sacrifices. Rol- 
land seeks the companionship of such religious men, whether dead 
or alive, and thus endeavours to transcend all limitations of time and 
nationality. Therefore we might say that he wrote the book as much 
for himself as for us, perhaps more for himself than for us, and that is 

at once its charm and its message. 


logical reasoning. 


In Ramakrishna, Rolland sees a man and not some unique Incar- 
nation/* and in his life our author reads but a fragment of the life of the 
Human Soul, forever seeking to realize its own divinity. He admires 
his hero as he does Jesus, Buddha, and others, and refuses to separate 
any man, however great, from the rest of humanity. 

Rolland respects the religious faith of all, and loves it in many 
instances, but retains his freedom of judgment and valuation. His 
tolerance is born of understanding and sincerity which recognizes 
all pure expressions of Soul-life, and yet fails not to lscrimina e v i 

“ All his criticisms, favourable or adverse, breathe 

the atmosphere” of brotherly sympathy and broad outlook. The 
only fault that he opposes in strong and vivid terms is that of hi nd 
belief or blind denial. Men have no right to remain ignorant thi _ g 
laziness and indifference, hut must seek knowledge. In attempt] 
to unite the West and the East, our author also hopes to reconcile those 
two aspects of the human mind : reason and faith They arethoug 
of as opposing forces, but in reality should work / a . nd ; n ^ on 
spiritual faith is not abject slavery but b^mg an c ea i . 

third eye on the forehead of the Cyclops, the eye from ^ch nought ^ 

hidden. Rolland aims at awakening thehig es in ^ ^ ^ 

lating Ms thought. This is also the task rfta ££ We wt h 

with him that his effort may prove useful to tne ser 
which is dear to us and of the Human Spirit . ^ 

. s. 


is 
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Magician and Leech , by Warren R. Dawson, I.R.S.E., lellow of the R 0 
Society of Medicine, (Methuen & Co., Ltd., London. I nee Is. 6d. net.) 

Magic is the parent of medicine according to Mr. Dawson, 
doctors were magicians and the earliest forms of medical treatment were 
rites the implication of his context being derogatory. It was early i n Egy P ti aT ! 

history that medicine branched off from magic, outgrowing eventually its magical 

infancy and emerging into the adolescence of rationalism. About that ther 
may be something to be said presently. First, his book. 


It is the result of a systematic study of Egyptian medical texts which it 
his original idea to translate. After years of work, however, he came to the 
conclusion that a complete translation was an impossibility and so has now 
summarized “ the contents of my note- books.” Most of his readers will 
undoubtedly find them interesting and must benefit in knowledge of facts from his 
careful and painstaking researches but, from first chapter to last, they will have 
to rely on themselves to see the true inwardness of what he sets down with such 
precision. In examining primitive ideas on life, disease and death, for example 
he indicates the widespread traditions on immortality, not perceiving the deep 
truths behind the Bantu and Melanesian allegorical legends that the casting 
of skins at the approach of old age means the perpetual renewal of youth. It 
is this same adherence to literalness which causes his conclusion that “ the ideas 
concerning death held by the ancient Egyptians are full of perplexities and 
apparent inconsistencies.” 

it 

His chapters on mummification are among the best in the book for, most 

assuredly, Mr. Dawson’s forte is meticulous attention to detail. The modes of 

a custom that had reached a high stage of development by the time the 

Pyramids were built ” are described from the days of the predynastic Egyptians 

to those of the twenty-sixth dynasty dates, according to Petrie, ranging from 

about 6000 to approximately 500 b.c. But once more we differ somewhat from 

the conclusions he draws. He holds that the practice had two definite objects : 

the preservation of the body from decay and the perpetuation of the personal 

identity of the deceased. But the metaphysical basis is lost sight of. In one 

sense each mummy lost its physical individuality from the moment it was 

em a me . It- symbolized the human race. The very structure of the Pyramids 

shows what the Egyptians held to be the mode of exit of the soul which “ had 

o pass t rough seven planetary chambers before it made its exit through the 

in o ica apex, linking up the ideas of death with those of India and other 
Eastern countries. 

W . ! ' at , h w aI1 this to do with medicine ? According to Mr. Dawson, 
and flip r™!™ i° ° com P ara t* ve Anatomy— the cutting of the dead human body 

orowth of scienn v * scera " ^d an enormous influence on the 

of wounds o, iT' + lhe earhest known scientific book with its forty-eight cases 

New York w Edwin Smith Pa Py™ the ifbrafy of the 

and with which t w S ° Ciety f ) i° u ? d at Thebes in 1 862 with the Ebers Pap vrus 

h the name of Professor Breasted will ever be associated. 

vegetable and mineral ^STPtmn prescriptions derived from the animal, 

in unbroken line from Mcie^E^ 13 mter esting to note such as hartshorn used 

medicine possible through the Slde by sid e are set facts about Assyrian 

Campbell ^f y over years of Dr. ft. 

translated all the tablets unearthed at Nineveh. 

Magician and Leech is tr> v,. , , . 

mArii • ^ 10 be commended for its farta 

himself alone to acquaintanc/w^V. P ? ? , N ° ° rdinary P 

true magician knows about tr. i ^ man 8 ^ od y cai r ever hope 
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greatest secrets in medical knowledge and unsurpassed skill in its practice." 
Healers of men must be possessed of knowledge of the secret relations between 
physiology and psychology as of the secret power of plant and mineral and the 
hidden side of man himself, for magic and medicine are inseparable. 


Im urowm oj international Thought. By F. MkliaN St a well. ( The 
Home L niversitv Library of Modern Knowledge. Thornton Butterworth, 
Limited, 15, Bedford Street, London. Price 2-s. G(/.) 

The Editor's of the Home University Library of Modem Knowledge deserve 
the thanks of all lovers of peace for publishing this historical survey of inter- 
national thought. Political lute nationalism as we know it to-day is still im- 
perfect and still in its birth-throes. Its embryonic beginnings, perhaps inspired 
by similar institutions prevailing in ancient India, Egypt and China, were laid 
in Greece in the days of Hellenic glory, and ever since then the political philoso- 
phers of Europe have nourished its development. Political science, mundane 
though it is, sometimes takes wings and builds its own castles in the air. Mr. 
S taw ell thinks that the realities of life are inimical to their easy materialization 
but were science on that account to restrict itself to sordid calculations, life 
would be without an aim to lift it beyond itself. Oscar Wilde once said that 
“ a map of the world that does not include Utopia is not worth even glancing at, 
for it leaves out the one country at which humanity is landing. And when 
humanity lands there, it looks and seeing a better country sets sail. Progress 
is realisation of Utopias.” As Mr. Stawell observes, it was Pericles who sounded 
the first note of Internationalism through the Amphictyouic league. In Rome, 
it assumed the form of Imperial autocracy later merging in the Holy Roman 
Empire. The medieval times saw its perversion in the petty despotisms that 
nourished in Europe. It is the same idea that is responsible for the aggressive 
nationalisms, self-governing dominions, dictatorships, and the workers’ revolu- 
tions of Russia to-day. Through historical experience, however, internationalism 
has now arrived at a dim perception of its potentialities, which neither depend upon 
the will of a Prince nor the overlordship of any one chosen state over others 


organised oociew ro esraonsu a reign oi peace »uu, w uw, » mwou 
struggling international will to assert itself. There can be no lastin 
subsisting between nations, so long as they do not pay homage to a 
tional code of political morals. In a world such as we live in now, an 
of particular nations either in peace or war is inconceivable. Ih< 
and Arts have broken down barriers of race and country and have er 
to worship them in the same temple. According to Mr. fetav ell w hal 
now is courageous international leadership everywhere to harness tlie 
forces in a wav that they help international organisation, bay s Mr. * 

“ As we looked along the perspective of history we saw a succession 
thinkers and heard voices crying in the wilderness pointing out the 
but the plain man seemed b ind and deaf. Now at las u thcie is rea 
opening their eves and listening and asking to be led. 

K. V. 


The After-World of the Poets, by resile u. m eauwnieau, 
Ep worth Press, London. Price 5s. net.) 

This book has deservedly run into a second edition. It dec 
title states, with “ the contribution of ^ ictorian poets to the deve 
idea of immortality.” Wordsworth, bhelley, Tennyson, Arno * 
burne and Browning are all critically examined— -and the aut lor 1 a 
into their work to discover if he may find therein the o 

after-life. He finds that u when we are with Arnold and Cloui 
times roll heavily between us and the land of the hercaftei , 
with Swinburne we wonder whether it exists at all. He 
subject with caution being careful last we aje betrayed uiU 


h the mists some* 
and when wo are 


i -Li Alt «.***—' - ““ j 

„ , mnnnrt . a view we would dearly like to believe, simply because some f ew 

bnes ofTs poetry appear-or can be distorted-to support it.’ 

There can be no doubt that the great poets have caught glimpses of truth, 
but that they have not been able to hold such gl.mpses m their pnstine purity 
which has been obscured by the effect of dogmatic rehg.ous education. Shelley, 
perhaps, of all was the least affected by dogmatism, and therefore got sent down 
from Oxford because of his pamphlet. The Necessity for A theism, which Was 
onlv the denial of a personal god-the last heresy any young man of his days should 
have been guilty of ! His glimpse of truth he held, but it is impossible under 
an y circumstances to expect & true poet to be oithodox within himself, however 
much he may appear so outwardly. He knows something that he cannot express 
and that gets distorted when he tries to fit it into some form. But we have in 
Swinburne’s “ Hertha ” a cosmic grasp, and throughout Browning’s work we 
feel the urge to be up and doing for the fulfilment of the purpose of our beino 1 . 
Tennyson’s vision is more obscured by the dogmatism of his religion and his 
environment — he was Poet Laureate. So, too, alas, was Wordsworth, but hig 
affinity with nature was remarkable, and undoubtedly for a time he was influenced 
by Platonic thought, thanks to Coleridge. Whether Arnold or Clough ever 
touched the heights is doubtful. 

Mr. Weatherhead has done his work well, and has presented his material 
in a way that the reader may draw his own conclusions. We could not ask 
more from anyone. 

F. E. 

Four Miles from Any Town , and Other Verses , by David Crow, Editor of 
Light. (Cecil Palmer, London. Price 3s. 6d. net.) 

The writer of this book rather disarms criticism by his preface which tells 
us that this collection of poems “ is due chiefly to the importunities of friends, 
and some of these being people of considerable distinction in literature, I was 

naturally influenced by their view that the verses were worthy of preservation 

and indeed such a volume as this was strongly urged.” The verses themselves 
are pleasing, but not remarkable. There is evinced an acute observation of 
nature, and the poems mcluded in this little volume practically all deal with 
nature. W e get scarcely a hint of the author’s deeper views, of his philosophy 

t TI,;r r 6 Z-T I s a , Uttle laboured * b ut usually there is a pleasant 
i e Jn tZZ fr ° m , 7 ^ch the book takes its name has distinct charm. We 

SeT^petS. additiQn to b ° 

S. A. 

■r ii the Atoms. By James Kendall M 4 T) ^ir* i?p q , p 

Bell & Sons, Limited, London. Price 7s. 6 d.) ’ ’ ' b > r,R ’ S ' (G ‘ 

the interested ™ Wic accurate fT ..“T adec l uatel y fulfils the role of teaching 
who lamentably neglect to watehHsprogre^ “t is^ffi ° pT “ ^°f 

H. b d Z £’t .?v , 0 ' *» * v»y high 

^toms to combine. Although u Y alen py —the ability of the 

Bohr’s Atomic Theory are diffieiii+ t °^ ra P^y» Atomic numbers, Isotopes and 

interest, yet Prof. Kendal! succeed. ;n° c ° 1 m P r ® bend a nd normally of no popular 
simple and interesting. makmg these intriguing subjects extremely 

The book is so full of homelv 

reader is stimulated to envy the remiL^^n & explanations that the 

to know that the author may publkh anot °J , Professor Kendall and is glad 
Theory and industrial application, ef + • T 'P 8 a men f dealing with the Kinetic 

one can say is that Dr. KendaU Cdol ^ Chemical ^m^unds. All that 

Popular exposition of modem scientific rSch* tv ? *° the Cause of Science ^ a 

home among the atoms. hn'h innkea the reader absolutely 


B. Sc. 
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Autt Mtfiiiy* of phi toft tpherx.** 

N'uihuuam. 


Mr. Philip Kerr recent ly wrote four articles in the Manchvxlvt 
(Umrdion on “ Capitalism, ’’ in the hint of which lie examined the place 
of religion* on the plane of economics. Agreeing with Mr. Tawuey, 
whose Religion and the Hire of Capital i. sin has been at' t meting with 
spread attention, ho says that religion is the remedy for the present 
dav economic evils. 

V 

Hut- religion, not in the form of the res to rat ion of the control of ( Miu ivli 
or State or an abandonment of freedom, but of the growth of tlie spirit 
which produces men ami women who have a clear gnis|» of tin* real values 
of life, who ean resist tho allurements of greed and frivolity and fashion, 
n lie utilise that their happiness consist-s in both working and creating 
wisely, and who use huciU wealth as they may possess for noble and 
unselfish ends. 

Mr. Kerr does not say how men and women should grasp the. real 
values of life. We require knowledge to live nobly and serve wisely ; 
where is it to come from '( The paid pulpit, has rightly lost caste ; 
the radio-sermons and the movie-ethics arc examples ol how the 
modern can degrade the achievements of science ; psycho-analysis 
and modern psychology lead people to sense- and sex orgy. All men 
want to be good and noble, but the devil of llesli is active and who can 
teach how to exorcise him ( The one scientific philosophy, that of 
Theosophy, is there, but in every age, including our own, it lias been 
corrupted and debased, and yet it persists from the cycle of the Vedas 
to that of The Secret Doctrine . Those who seek constancy and con- 
sistency in knowledge will there see a body of truth emerging before 



s 


* 



Twenty-four centuries before Christ a Chinese ruler bemoaned 
the fact that he was born too late, since all wise things ^ had already 
been said. A hundred years before Socrates, Confucius taught a 
philosophy whose depths are still unplumbed. While hurope wat 
sleeping through the darkest night of history, two thousand Chinese 
poets wore singing their songs, a thousand painters were blending 

philosophy and nature in the subtlest landscapes ever drawn, and 

* # 
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a myriad artists and artisans were joining their forces in the prodim. 
tion of a porcelain wliose beauty has never been surpassed. j) r 

.Durant says : 

So the Chinese thinker is to-day a profounder man than any Wo , 
peddler of the West, and even an ordinary Chinaman has a poise an! 
dignity unattainable by such mental parvenus as ourselves. For behind 
each individual in China is the race ; behind each growing mind, cu j 

and a tradition mellow and old. 


But to-day in China as in other Asiatic countries, the ancient 

'culture and traditions are being set aside while youth ascends the 

throne. How did this come about ? In two ways, as Dr. Durant 

shows. The Western nations have gone to the East, bombarded their 

cities, stolen their ports, insulted their old religions and traditions 

exploited their labour and their soil. Against these things only one 

remedy appeared. The Chinese, who invented gunpowder in the 

third century but used it only for fireworks, began to realise that it 

must be employed in a different manner if they themselves were to 

survive. Guns required money, and money required that passage 

from tillage to industry which has enriched but spoiled the West 

The old order was ended ; factories began to replace the bright fields 
of rice and tea. 


On the other hand, thousands of Asiatic students began to enter 
European and American Universities and returned to their native 
lands full of admiration for the energy, the speed, the wealth and 

power of the West. They berated their elders for burying their 

noses in the old traditions and for ignoring the achievements oi 
estern science. Young Asia demanded a change and got it. 

The tragedy of the situation lies in the fact that this change 

is taking place just at the moment when Europe and America, as never 

before, are beginning to turn to Asia for spiritual food wherewith 
to appease the hunger of the soul. 
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trives wholesome advice to the young of both sexes between the 

^res of eighteen and twenty-five. The kernel of the advice is this : 

What, however, I would say to him is something which seems to me 
to go the bottom of all problems involved in the choice of a career. The 
best thing in life, better even than good health, is a good conscience. Ton 
thousand a year or any number of thousands a year, without a good 
conscience are nothing but a secret disappointment. . . A good con- 

science is the most precious of all possible possessions just as probity is 
the pillar of a nation’s power and prestige. 


We agree. But there is one psychological difficulty. When 
some youth turns his back on conscience it is through ambitions 
which, he thinks, cannot otherwise be fulfilled. He docs not want 
to be frustrated — in itself not a despicable trait. His conscience tells 
him not to be dishonest, or not to lie, or not to do this, or not to do 

But it does not give direction as to how the goal is to be reach- 
ed. Theosophy defines conscience as the voice of accumulated 
experience — not only of this fife but of many past lives. When 
through previous moral lapses and their reaction of suffering, man 
has gathered experience, the voice of conscience speaks and says 

! It does not help the man in spheres where 


that 



'•nay, nay. 

experience is being gathered, and it is there where the greatest number 
of lapses occur. His conscience does not tell the savage not to murder, 
any more than the conscience says to the young of to-day, “ Do not 
be ambitious,” “ Do not compete.” There is another power that 
can — the voice of accumulated experience of the Perfected Great. 
But They speak of sense-control, and mind-nurification. and the 


small self sacrificing itself for the Great Self of humanity, for all of 
which a study of soul-science, Atma-Vidya, is essential, but the modern 
educationists believe not in it as the old did. 


Speaking of education and the young— the undergraduates and 
the new graduates of America have spoken their minds. The New 
Republic (New York) publishes The Students Speak Out, a symposium 
from twenty-two colleges. The general verdict is reported to be 
against grades and degrees, against lectures and text-books and 
against professors and their ways, and in favour of small groups, of 
the Socratic method, of thrashing out problems. One boy or girl 
in every eight goes to college, but the large size college-factories and 
m ass production of labelled graduates is severally objected to in this 
volume. Will America be the first to think of the old world method 
where the guru gathered a few under his roof and taught the young- 
sters what the soul was ; bow it illumined the mind when uncontami- 
nated by passion ; and how conscience warned and protected while 

soul-knowledge guided them to build the home, to carry on trade 
or follow a profession and to serve the community. 
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bv Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn tread of the American Mus Wl0 
of Natural History in New Y ork City. 

Following his address as retiring President of the Association 

Professor Osborn spoke of the facts brought to light by the discover 
of Tertiary man. He asserted the need for a modification of the 
Darwinian conception, which pictured man s progenitor as an hypo- 
thetical ape-man, ie t arboreal in habit, dwellmg m warm, forest-clad 
hr irk ” of the Miocene period. 


Declaring that the human hand has not e\ olved from the ape- 
hand, and pointing out that the human brain at the end of the Tertiary 
age had a capacity equal to at least three living races of to-day/’ 
Professor Osborn says the ££ conclusion is inevitable that the main 
cubic evolution of the human brain took place during the antecedent 
Tertiary time/ 5 His own studies of man s antiquity suggest a time 
perhaps 50,000,000 years ago, when human stock first separated from 
other animal stocks on the great plateaus in the central part of Asia. 


Those familiar with the trend of scientific thought in the last 
decade, particularly in the study of anthropology and the antiquity 
of man, will find in Professor Osborn s statement further evidence 
confirming the ancient teaching put forward by H. P. Blavatsky 
in the Secret Doctrine. In this remarkable work, published in 1888, 
the author reiterates again and again that ££ owing to the very 
type of his development man cannot descend from either an ape or 
an ancestor common to both, but shows his origin from a type far 
superior to himself ... On the other hand/' the author continues, 
“ the pithecoids, the orange-outang, the gorilla and the chimpanzee 
can, and, as the Occult Sciences teach, do descend from the animalized 
Fourth human Root-Race, being the product of man and an extinct 
species of mammal . . . which lived in the Miocene age ” 

(S.D. II : 683). 

The conclusion that the ape of our present time is the illegitimate 
descendant, but not the ancestor of man, is gaining credence among 
scientific inquirers who cannot reconcile Darwinian theories with recent 
anthropological discoveries. 


Another important phase of modern scientific advancement 
is the readiness with which the antiquity of homo sapiens is placed 
farther and farther back in the prehistoric past. Fifty years ago 
the consensus of opinion granted 100,000 years as the probable length 
of time that man has lived upon this planet. Slowly but surely the 
period has been extended until the duration of man’s existence 
approaches and even surpasses the vast number of years allotted 
to him by the Secret Doctrine. This ancient teaching states that the 

man of mind reached that stage in evolution some 18,000,000 years 
ago. 
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from which we quickly desire to i withdraw that the mmd naturally 
, xi t+ chases a butterfly, anci runs away from » 

. 'i 


becomes resxiess. ^ , 1T * rt ~ 

mosouito • it takes hold of the poisonous but beautiful dhatura flower, 
is timid of the rose bush because of thorns, and suspects not the 
value of the lotus at whose heart is nourishment. To make use of the 

knowledge which study brings we require a dispassionate, a calm, a 
happy and understanding attitude. The seed of Vairagya sown by 
resolve, watered every day by self-control, will sprout by the drawing 
power of light and heat resident in the Higher Self, which in essence 
we are. Long is the way and hard is the task, but for the studious 
practitioner who grows day by day in Vairagya— 
complete success in concentration surely comes. 



All this is an inner practice, and not an outward display. This 
divine discipline is not a matter of what we eat or how long we are 
awake. Shri Krishna says that moderation should be the rule of 
conduct. Spiritual life is not for “ the man who eateth more than 
enough or too little, nor for him who hath a habit of sleeping much, 
nor for him who is given to over watching.” Regulated in all habits, 
rooted in moderation and founded on knowledge, the man attains the 
concentrated mind, which is at rest and free from the attractions 
of the world, and of which the simile is recorded— “ as a lamp which 
is sheltered from the wind flickereth not”. 


It looks as if we had gone far away from the ob j ect of our search; 
instead of giving us some psychological exercise, the Gita has brought 
us to moral verities. The modern man is keen about psychological 
exercise and is bored with grandmotherly sermons. But the great 
Buddha taught the same as Krishna, and it is better to learn from 
such Teachers than from the ever-changing and experimenting self- 
styled psychologists who are out to make money. This is what the 
practical Dkammapada says : 

This is the beginning here for a wise aspirant; watch over the senses, 

contentment, restraint according to law, the company of noble friends of pure 
life and who are not idle . 

The aspirant who has rejected the baits of the world because his body, 

tongue and mind are quieted and who has therefore become collected, he is 
named the reposing one. 









RED INDIANS UNDER HOOVER. 


[Carter Field is a 


leaner ricm is <* weu- Known name in Was 
and thoughtful articles have appeared from his 
U. S. A, In this contribution he writes not only 
child welfare and other problems which are being 
and his ably-manned Department of the Interior. — 


Washington D. C. and accurate 


pen in many 
of American 
solved by Pi 

Eds.] 


journals of the 
Indians, but of 


Herbert Hoover, the humanitarian, has entrusted to Dr. Ray 

xxt: iu — ~ if • n t _ t - i i * a i 


+ * — 

Lyman Wilbur, a close personal friend who happens to be his Secretary 
of the Interior, all of his dreams for the betterment of the human 
race, and for the uplifting of certain down-trodden sections of it in 
America. Every task which looks to making this country a better 
and a happier land in which to live — the kind of problem which is far 
closer to Herbert Hoover’s heart than many which figure on the front 
pages of the newspapers — he has unhesitatingly placed in Dr. Wilbur’s 
hands. Outstanding among these are four. First is Child Welfare, 
Ions foremost in Mr. Hoover’s thoughts. Second is education, with 
ramifications including the radio. Third is the care of the American 
Indians, a vast majority of whom are destitute and undernourished. 
Finally comes the care of pensioners and widows of wars prior to the 


War 


bunkum 


it deal of time in the West, Mr. Hoover knows 
e is in the average person’s conception of the 
Newspapers and magazines for years have 
rf.ir.lfls about the tremendous wealth of the 


Red Indian problem. Newspapers and magazines ior years nave 
featured stories and articles about the tremendous wealth of the 
American Indians. They have been pictured as driving high priced 
automobiles. Wealthy chiefs have adorned stones of their being 
sued for breach of promise. Their incomes from oil royalties have 
excited the envy of many a speculator who had only g old enengrW 
but worthless certificates to show for his oil ventures. The truth is 
that only a small number of American Indians ever saw ar l oil royalty 
Members of the Osage tribe have been rather fortunate, and some of 

the individuals of that tribe have profited enormously. But actually 

,, . . n f oil the 350,000 Red Indians m this country 

— descendants of the people wno u j „ par i v 

Atlantic to the Pacific before the white lSm been 
destitute. It is not just a quest.cn of ,»verty They have been 

on the border line of thich malnutrition camef, 

as revealed by scientific invest .gat , on m the las tie w yearn ^ 


revcaiem my ouicuumv ^ * i v „ - m11f . 

is the tragic truth which has been concea e y 
teresting and spectacular oil royalties an ea in , . 

driving ^f ast auimobdes and **££> 
no front page news in poverty, and disease growing u 
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evils of disease, will disappear. During the winter one of Dr. Wilbur’s 
aides visited the Sacoton reservation, in Arizona. It was his first 


v 


When 


trachoma were deadly scourges. 



were distressingly prevalent 


But last winter when he paid his second visit he found they had 
, T .rw-,-ioiiTT riisanrwarpd. Intrigued at this enormous improvement 





enormous improvement, he 

began an investigation. It was very simple. There had been a cotton 
development near by, on which the Indians had been able to get 
work at fair wages. As a result for several years preceding this 
second visit these particular Indians had enjoyed plenty to eat. 


Not only had the other disease 


, but even 



not natural in that dry, sun cleansed atmosphere, had fled before 
well nourished bodies ! So Dr. Wilbur has taken a firm stand against 
what has actually been the practice for more than a generation 
with respect to the Red Indians — their being corralled in reservations, 
and shut off as much as possible from contact with their white neigh- 
bours. 

While this has been going on, more than half a million Mexican 


Indians have poured over the frontier (there being 
restrictions against countries in North and South 
which the Indians in this country are 
which they need pitifully. 



no immigration 
to do work 



to perform, and 


More than one hundred years ago Thomas Jefferson, author of 
the Declaration of Independence, laid down the doctrine that the 
policy of this government should be the assimilation of the Indians. 
Now it is going to be carried out if Herbert Hoover and Ray Lyman 
Wilbur are spared for the next few years. 

Actually the practical working of the Indian administration has 
been in precisely the opposite direction. They have been herded in 
reservations while stress was laid on the bringing of Indian boys 
Last to Carlisle and the education of Indian girls in other schools. 

? ® ' vaS Tin hat , these individual b °ys and girls having 

been taught the White Man’s language, customs and wavs, - 11 - 

ack to their people, on the reservations, and would set t 

w ch would rapidly lift the entire mass up to a high state of 

th^^fca^wo^ll 80 ^ habit8 ' ThiS beautifuI > d «*. splendid" in 

tte /l Ur . e » ™ unappreciated. It lies in the 

man is th* kirT • ? e Indians have for their elders. The old 

fathers. Old meHr tepee Unti ! te is gathered to his 
white men the Indians ^ j 10 ^ a 7 conservative. Even among the 

® , . . * t» u t among the Indians such concern was r>n* fn+il^ 

compla,mng of so many fathers and grandfather d “io t ed ™ I 

to sell the land, or his' hoL 01 ™™!““" yeaK of 
invariable reply is : ‘‘X 7’ , g ?g e m a new enterprise; 

peaks, his word is final. . 










king 



will not avail with that dutiful son. His own sixty years are as 
nothing to the wisdom his father must have accumulated in his 
longer life. 

So when these boys and girls, fired with a missionary spirit, came 
back from their Eastern colleges and attempted to reform their people, 
they found themselves up against a stone wall of prejudice and habit. 
They might believe passionately that certain changes would benefit 
their race, and their families in particular. But they found their 
fathers aghast at the notion of change, and affronted at the temerity 
of their offspring. The elders, rather humanly, were desirous of 
retaining their authority and anxious to stamp out these “ new- 
fangled ” notions which the youngsters had brought back from the 
effete East. 


The new policy anticipates an end of the “ charity ” which 
in the past has been an opiate. Wilbur wants to cure the cause of 
the distress and illness among the Indians instead of applying an 
ointment to the sores. He has discovered, among other things, that 
Red Indian boys take naturally to mechanics. They seem to be 
enthusiastic about tinkering with automobile engines. First there 
is to be a great employment agency, for which he will ask Congress 
to appropriate $150,000. This is to be utilized in connecting un- 
employed Indians with jobs. Then the system of education is to 
he radically revised. Vocational education is to lead. Indians are 
to be taught how to make their livings, and the hope for spreading 
culture among them will be merged with the general effort to bring 

culture to all the people. 


The main point now is to get the Indians self-supporting, with 
the confident hope that with the end of malnutrition disease will 
disappear, and that with the gradual assimilation of the Indians 
into tie great mass of the country all the Indian problems will vanish 


with it. 


Local communities out in the IX 


general willingness to co-o^. ---- - 

^"hf l"S than it has been at any time 
since John Smith landed ! 

Of even grater impo^n^s Ae^cMd 

XT £Ea - ? 

£ t r £ improvement has been cnarteu. 

course for Indian relief and lmpro i- * u as -j us t been 

begun. Fortunately for the Presid £ y a philanthropist 

at delay, no recourse to Congress wa $ nan to the 
whose name has not been revealed entruste $ , _ ur 

for this purpose. Mr. Hoover at ^ c h he , 

work was to be undertaken by a committee 

chairman. 
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A committee was appointed, with sub-committees assigned to 
A . ,• c+ntUr and renort back to the main commiH,. 


parh tonic directed to study and report back to the mam committee 
eighteen months. The agenda of the sub-committees has been 
decided upon, and they are now at work Growth and development 
of children will be studied by a group headed by Dr. Kenneth D. 
Blackfan, of Boston. Prenatal and maternal care, medical service 
for children, milk production and control, communicable disease 
control and * public health organization, all of supreme importance 

with regard to child health, will be studied by a sub-committee 

headed by Surgeon General Hugh S. Cumming. 

Another important series of topics will be studied by a com- 
mittee headed by F. J. Kelly, of Moscow, Idaho. These will include 

v to ^ rt * 1 1 * m 


education and training of 


the child, 


vocational guidance and child labour, and recreation and physical 


Still another sub-committee, headed by C. C. Carstens, of New 
York, will go into such questions as affect the child handicapped 
in some way. Means and methods of aiding children physically, 
mentally, or socially handicapped will be considered. 


The general question of education is being studied in much the 
same manner, a conference having already been called, and having as- 
signed sub-committees to take up the various details of the problems. 
Both President Hoover and Secretary Wilbur are strongly in favour, 
however, of retaining local authority so far as education is concerned. 
Is either favours a federal control which would result in standardization 
and lack of local initiative. Bocal self-government, Dr. Wilbur 

points out, “ has permitted a wide range of development in the public 
schools.” r 



Both Dr. Wilbur and President Hoover are kc 

possibilities of radio in connection with educatioi 

one of Dr. Wilburs aides pointed out, if Charles 3 

ecture on law over the radio, every law student 

and many young lawyers, would like to tune in and 

attention. If a great surgeon should talk on some 

and problems of the operating room, the medical sti 
physicians would be eaxwr w*™™ 


The move to reoi 
; ly by a desire to 
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UEMOVE THE HANDICAPS. 
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►over and Wilbur are restoring the ancient glory and power of 
erior Department anrl it „„„ ! ... - y , ! eror 


the Intenor ^Department, and if any other humanitarian ^hCT, 

brought to f P p^o.u — l>_ .. .. . r 


are 


, l-i 8 attention, the same speed and desire to be 
ot benefit to mankind may be expected. 

Carter Field. 


Ill 


remove the handicaps. 

y® P 1 ?" 1 '™; "! 1,1 *■» Honourable Ray Lyman Wilbur, who is engaged 
noble w ork to which reference is made in the above article.— Eds.] 


Fittingly enough, three American Indians shared the reception 
room of Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, while the interviewer for 



Aryan Path waited to ask his opinion on handicaps and the State’s 
part in reducing them. Only the youngest of the three was in regula- 
tion civilian clothes and with short hair. The costumes of the others 
represented considerable concessions to American custom, but one 
was shod with moccasins and both wore their hair in two braids 
behind the ears, the short black scalp-lock of the younger tied separately 
to stand upright. The gray-haired eldest Indian had great nobility 
of features and expression, and all showed the dignity and poise 
characteristic of their race. 


“ A little attempt to even it up a bit,” so the alert, keen-eyed 
man who came last year from the Presidency of Stanford University 
in California to head the United States Department of the Interior. 
“ A better balance between the underprivileged group and the 
overprivileged, brought about with as little wastage in the process as 
possible,” is the goal towards which Secretary Wilbur is working. 

‘ ‘ Part of the function of an advancing civilization, if it develops 
a social sense, is to seek to give uniform and equal advantages to all 
members of society. Otherwise it does not deserve the name of 
civilization. The whole proposition is to be just and fair to the 
individuals, but, at the same time, to have them give a maximum 
return. Often, though their voices, individually, maybe feeble, t ey 


may be large in the chorus. 


? J 


“May not that same idea be applied to the small 



in the world chorus ?” 

“ Of course, there you have the same underlying principle th at 

many things which seem inconsequential m themselves 

the aggregate. You recall the old ' < Vor wa 

the shoe was lost’.” 


For want of the 
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and not eliminated, Dr. Wilbur assented. “ Handicaps come from 
many things over which we have no control, such as heredity, native 
ability or capacity, geography , and so on There is the greatest 
variety of causes. One may be handicapped by his inheritance from a 
drunken father, another by a heredity of disease or insanity, and still 
another by a crippling accident. Whatever the causes, we find these 
living units handicapped and we have to see what we can do for them.” 

“ What do you think of the explanation for handicaps that 
people have lived before and have earned just the circumstances in 
which they now find themselves ? ’ ’ 

“ I know nothing about that. I myself cannot go back farther 
than the chromosome.” 


“ I cannot believe you are a materialist, Dr. 
'eads of you is true.” 


Wilbur, if all one 


“ No,” he said, smiling, “ I am not a materialist, but all that is 
out of my line. I do not know about those things. In any case, 
whatever the ultimate causes may be, the handicaps are there and 
we have to face them.” 


Asked to what extent he thought the State could go in removing 
such handicaps of children, for example, as bad environmental 
and family conditions, Secretary Wilbur explained that the 
President s National Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
with half a million dollars from private sources at its disposal, is 
designed to find out what the situation is. 




FROM LONDON. 

[J. D. Beresford’s articles in this magazine have attracted wide-spread 
attention* As usual, there are some very thoughtful and thought- provoking 
Theosophical ideas in the one we print below Eds.] 


In youth, in those days that are bright with the hope of some 
great and immediate miracle, I dreamed among other things, of a 
surpassing book that should light the fire of religious enthusiasm. I 
did not aspire to write that book myself, but my imagination 
played with the form it should take. I had been educated in the 
English Church and knew my Bible very well. Later when I had 
lost my faith in my parents’ dogmatic creed, I read portions of the 
Bhagavad Gita and the Vedas in the British Museum Library. But 
the book I planned, though it incorporated the Ethics of Buddha and 
Christ, was to be, so I dreamed, more intimate and appealing than the 
great sacred books of history. 


That old, foolish imagining was recalled to me very vividly by a 
book entitled Who Moved the Stoned by Frank Morison, published this 
Spring by Faber and Faber. It is, Mr. Morison writes in his preface, 
“ essentially a confession, the inner story of a man who originally 
set out to write one kind of book and found himself compelled by sheer 
force of circumstances to write another.” And in that sense it is 
the study of the writer’s conversion to the belief that Jesus rose 
from the grave on the third day after His crucifixion, not o y m e 

spirit but in the actual, physical body. 

To argue his case, Mr. Morison examines with a keenly critical 
and well informed intelligence the whole story of Christ s trial, cruci- 
fixion and burial ; taking as his documents t e our ospe ® P 
cularly that of St. Mark— the Acts of the Apostles the Apocryph^ 
Gospels and the scant references of the Roman historians He exa- 
mines these accounts, which are often discrepan , as e w , , 

any other historical ehdence, using his common-sense, his knowledge 

psychology, to disentangle a clear and credible story that shall y 
conviction by its very probability and reasona eness. 

t ..I.- r oTirl difficult task Mr. Morison has succeeded 

In this complicated and difficult of the bcto yal and 

brilliantly up to a point. incontr ‘• M “ 

the trial are fascinating in theer tac. 8ceM3 Kve 

appeal to the reason. For me, ne tu , 

poignancy and vividness that I have oun m no 

even in the various attempts that have been ma e o 

' Indeed, although Mr. 1 

is most certainly not written to app^ to ^ uM 

it has throughout something of the hreat ^ fiction 

a mystery that we commonly associate w uu 
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facts in the guise of a novel. 
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I wish I could say that he had succeeded in finally bringing the 
frill conviction he set out to win. For two-thirds of the book, mv 
reason and my belief were in perfect accord. But when in Chapter 

It diAm * , ,-| * i. U/-kn- r r f*noc?nn nneinrv _ 1 • 


reason auu. mr ^ i , 

XII he put St Paul in the witness box my reason, began to object 

In his treatment of the episode of St. Pauls conversion, Mr. Morion 

is inclined to regard the vision on the road to Damascus with a touch 
of incredulity, and he aroused my own when he insists that the true 
cause of his conversion could only have been due to the immense 
and overpowering significance of the empty tomb * a statement 
for which I cannot find a scrap of real evidence. The psychology 0 { 
conversion does not demand any such inference , and the Saul of 
Tarsus who so violently persecuted the early Christians is an 
admirable type of a man who might be intellectually converted. It 
is exceedingly probable that he had some kind of vision, sufficiently 
powerful to upset the balance between his objective early beliefs and 
the continually increasing pressure of his subjective resistances. He 
was in a condition of fierce suppression that would make such a 

. .. . i 11 A'lTT/*’! - 1 . 


“ subliminal uprush 


extremely probable. And I find no need to 


A, V A 

posit Saul s sudden realisation of a miracle to account for bis change 
of creed. 

And beyond that point, I found — truly to my disappointment, 
whatever the upshot — that much of Mr. Morison’s argument and 


adduction of proof fell to the level of special pleading. He repeats 
himself, is inclined to manipulate his facts, and ends by mere insistence. 
Finally he entirely disregards that beautifully written but unpleasant 
book of Mr. George Moore’s The Brook Kerith, in which an alternative 
reconstruction of the rising from the dead has been offered. Mr. 
Moore’s book offended me in many particulars, even aroused my 

anger, but I feel that Mr. Morison’s methods demanded some allusion 
to it. 

At the end of it all I came back as I have already intimated to 
my thought of that impossibly ideal book I had discussed in my 
youth. For it seems to me that Mr. Morison must share my early 
faith in the compelling power of miracles — according to the common 
definition — as a necessary instrument in the conversion of the world 

X A ^ * * M T * » - . ^ _ * 11 


the 


to a more spiritual view of life. Yet Christ Himself continually 
deprecated the adduction of signs and wonders as any witness to 
the truth of His teaching.* Nor, if we are to put our faith in the 
gospel narratives, did His own miracles, not even the raising of the 
dead, have any effect upon the cultured Jews of the period. Also in 
our own days it is not the report, however well authenticated, of the 

sunfirnatiiral HOWnro /K ^ 1 — ,1 l ,3 Tii . t t • l 


bring 


in 1 88^ h — trath ° f this Was 1)01111:6(1 out by the Mahatma M. , in a 
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conviction, but the undeniable evidence of great spiritual truths to be 
found in her teaching. For it is as true now as it was nineteen 
hundred years ago that if we believe not Moses and the Prophets, 
neither shall we believe though one rose from the dead. 

What we have to face in this connection is our knowledge that 
the spiritual potentialities of mankind range from the first glimmerings 
of ethical understanding to be found in those who live, unequivocally, 
the gross life of the flesh, to the highest development of those great 
teachers and mystics who have realised within themselves an 
understanding of the Higher Wisdom. And those that are at the 
beginning of the path , cannot be scared into sudden development by 
the shock of an unexpected miracle. It may influence them for a 
moment, but the temporary lesion will soon close. 

L 1 i * A /» . 1 /— sj t • . -t * 
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young children in the life of the Spirit and experience alone can bring 
about the essential development. Nevertheless, it is always the 
young spirit as it is also the young mind that asks for wonders as a 
means to faith. They ask for a sign and having received it fail to 
appreciate its import. It is not possible that they should. For 
the truth is that until they eonxe to the knowledge that the apparent 
wonder is no “ miracle ” but a natural phenomenon of the world 
they have not yet the power to comprehend, they will be unable to 

realise its true meaning. 

Another aspect of the same attitude has forced itself upon me 
in reading various samples of the remarkable output of war books 
that has been the most interesting feature of the last six months 
activity in the publishing world. Of these, some use the war as the 
one immense fact in the history they have to .e l of ten or twenty 
years’ experience. Others confine themselves solely to an account of 


the war years. 


three outstanding books are H. M. 


and Kichard Aiding^ FajeO* ^Ttrco 

criticism directed against th o. e having suffered none of its 

responsible for the war, or, alttr ^ 1V licrht b 0 f them, 
terrors and brutalities, are incline » 

, +hiq soate of war books. They are 

Now, I do not deprecate ? ration wh i c h was too youn 

necessar ily being read by new genera ^ ^ thftt it fa 



in 1914, to realise what was happe 8^ ^ have a c i ear 

good thing for these young ^ orrors that war entails. In 1914, 

however teixibK of d by an ove: 
war was still being glorified. 
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world’s inhabitants, and in present 



it is 


a;s 


majority of the thTyoung with such a loathing and terror of 

ml that nothing would induce them to bear arms. 



to 


well to fill tho 

the very ^®° W ^ oks l have mentioned certainly leave 
, . And ^ this respect. There is no defence of the principle or the 

SIS c" of those who carried the thing through, not l eS8 

to the conditions in which it was fought are held up for our detesta- 

ith a vigour that in Aldington s and Graves books 


tion and horror w„J v , 

at least sometimes declines into virulence. Yet, curiously enough, 

it is evident when we come to consider the question that these con- 
demnations of war are in another sense a defence of militarism. The 
tone of them is always aggressive, only the name of the enemy is 
changed. Those we are told to hate are not representatives of another 
nation, but of wealth and power. The new cause for quarrel is 
between suffering vouth and those — capitalists, politicians or members 
of the military caste — who are held responsible for the making of wars. 

The defence of this attitude lies no doubt in the assumed rightness 
of the cause, but how many deluded millions went into the European 
War 'with an equal conviction of the intrinsic justice of the cause 
they were fighting for ? We give so many names to evil, and j ust so 
long as our desire is to punish its representatives, or those whom we 
judge to be its representatives, so long will the principle of war find 
justification. And for this reason, I w r as the more surprised to find 
Mr. Tomlinson among the aggressors. His book, All Our Yesterdays, 
is the greatest, from a literary point of view, and the least prejudiced 
of the three I have cited. But towards the end, when he has set out 



his experience of the war years, his spirit revolts so passi 
against those whom he holds responsible that I lost that undercurrent 
of simple mysticism which has delighted me in his later books. 

And is it not true that this aggressive attitude, this selection of 
a particular enemy who can be made the scapegoat of the world’s evil, 
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IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


ill * > *» t appeared an article showing the 

marvellous y surprising .knowledge of the ancient Hindus on the subject of 

pam mg an le ar s. This month we print an equally interesting article showing 

the knowledge along scientific lines possessed by the Indians of the Vedic and 
subsequent early periods. — Eds.] 


ANCIENT INDIAN BOTANY. 


[L. S. S. Kumar, M. Sc. (London), A.R.C.S., D.I.C., is 

of Botany at the Mysore University.] 


Assistant Professor 


The earliest records of knowledge concerning plants and plant 
life in India date back to the Yedic period. Numerous hymns of the 


Big Veda amply prove that the Aryans settled on the banks of the 


Indus and its tributaries, and there cultivated the fertile lands and 


tended their cattle. The hymns to Varuna, Indra, Vayu, Surya and 


other Gods to protect crops from destruction, to bless with plenty 


of rain and sunshine that the golden ears might ripen and yield a rich 


harvest, show that the early settlers were an agricultural people. 


Our Aryan ancestors venerated the elements, not for any supersti- 


tious reasons ; the importance of soil, air, water, and sunshine as neces 


sary factors for the growth of plants was clearly recognized by them. 
Barley was the first of the cereals to be cultivated in the Yedic period, 
and it supplied the food for men and cattle. Cultivation of cotton 


was perhaps known, since references to such terms as weaving, looms, 
warp, woof, weft, etc., abound in the Eig Veda. But it may be sur- 


mised that the knowledge of plant life with the earliest Aryan settlers 


of India was primarily in relation to agriculture 


The use of plants as drugs, potions and charms, which was quite 


practised art in the later Vedic period, persists up to this very day. 


In the Atharva-Veda there are hymns which refer to the use of cer- 


tain plants with incantations, as love charms, charms to cure illnesses 
or to increase virilitv. The famous treatises on medicine of Charaka 


or to increase virility. The famous treatises on meuicme ui 

and Susruta speak highly of the knowledge of the ancient Indians 

concerning the medicinal properties and curative effects of plants. 


The lack of an ancient Indian text on plants and plant life as 
such, makes it necessary to search for information in wi e y is ri 
buted sources, such as the Vedas, the Upanishads, the uranas, e 
Smritis, the works of Charaka and Susruta, Kautilya s rt as las , 
the Lexicon of Amara and other early Indian phi 0S0 P ca j * 
scientific works. A long-felt need for a collected work on e 
ledge of ancient Indians concerning plants and plant life as ee p 


plied in the Vanaspati of G. P. Mazumdar 



The historical progress of botany in ancient India is dit 
trace. There are large gaps in the story from the Vedic peno 
time of the physicians Charaka and Susruta. Fragmen 
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distributed as the available material is, it proves that there was a 

See Of botany extant in ancient India. It is interesting to note 
Ihose oTthe modem savants, and how m others modern theories have 

been forestalled. 

Broadly viewed, this knowledge may be divided mto three groups. 

First a general knowledge of plants including their growth, structure, 

characteristics, etc. ; second, plants in relation to medicine ; third, 
plants in relation to agriculture. 

The ancients had knowledge concerning the germination, growth, 
decay and death of plants; external morphological features were 
observed and were used in classifying T ~ A 1 1 ’ 



mor 



was known to a limited extent. The different parts of plants, such 
as stem, root, leaf, flower, and fruit, were distinguished, and different 
types of these parts were referred to by special terms. 

How plants derived their nutrition and what constituted it, was 
known. How sap rose from the root upwards, its movements inside 
the plants, the manufacture of food for which solar energy, air and 
water were necessary, is clearly inferred from several verses in ancient 
texts. Reference to the production of seeds from the interaction of 
the male and female principles shows that the existence of sex in ' 
was already known. 

Planting was almost a ceremonial with the ancients. Various 
instructions for prayers and worship before planting exist. The 
propagation of plants by means of cutting, grafting, buds, root and 
stem, tubers, was greatly practised. The classification of plants was 
shrewd and practical, and was made from a utilitarian point of view. 
They were classified into trees, shrubs, herbs, annuals, perennials, 
grasses, creepers, twiners, etc. Sub-grouping of plants depended 
mainly . upon their similarity of characteristics, or their curative 

\ An wt ilv. .1*1 ,1 ' _ . . 



properties, or the uses to which they were put. Tiie medicinal group 
consisted of numerous sub-groups, such as plants used for prolonga- 

1 1 *° I \ ° ^ crease strength, and the curing of illnesses of various 
lands further groupings included— group of bearded grains; 

cerea , pu ses, pot herbs, bulbs ; group of greens ; flower group ; 

? ased on dietetic value, etc. This detailed classifica- 

ows e prevalence of a high power of scientific observation. 

and are ax ^ m anc ^ consciousness are in all things, 

in the orlLmip m 6 ^ r ^ W ^ re ' including plants along with animals 

classes of beings 0 propagated ea b llZmg ^ ^ the last ° f the 
aneipinf. ?. f presence of life in nlants. The 


ancient nhilnsn^xr V® ni me m plants, xuc 

tood the existenPA rxt ^ on ^ er > therefore, that they so well under- 

»«» a nic kingdoms Tli SU °^ P rocesses i n plants, the lowest of the 

ea ^poose of plants to various external stimuli 

noL^n? e ? mdus c i earl y indica tes that they recognised 

P g a de fi ree of consciousness which was 







dormant or sleeping. That plants possess a sense of touch and have 
dormant or comatose consciousness is inferred from verses in the 
Bhagavata Purana. 

In ancient Indian literature the theme of emanations, i.e., evolu- 
tion, is made the crux of philosophical study and meditation. With 
the ancients the exact position of plants in the scale of evolution was 
common knowledge. It was known that plants ranked first in the 
order of the appearance of life on earth and that they succeeded elomen- 
tals and preceded animals and man. This conception of the appear- 
ance of plant life on earth is in accordance with the findings of geology 
except in so far that geology will not recognize elemental as being 

anything. 

A few salient points from Seal's Positive Science of Ancient Hindus 
show how with regard to heredity the old Hindus had forestalled the 
theories of Darwin and Weismann. There are interesting passages 
to explain how species produce their like. In other words, heredity 
or the transmission of parental characters to the offspring through the 
agency of germ-plasm was recognized. In accordance with the views 
of Dhanvantri, Charaka and Susruta hold that the fertilized ovum 
develops by “ Palingenesis,” that is, it contains all the organs m minia- 
ture to begin with and these develop in a certain order Just as the 
Bamboo seed contains the whole of the future plant m embryo, although 

theory of the early European embryologist As to ^ow specific chakra - 
ters are inherited Charaka assumes that the spemjU ot the mate 

tissues. A similar view is held by Sankara who states . 

cell represents in miniature every organ the ^ 

contains in potentia the whole or g al || s ™ < . - ^ j n b i s theorv 

1 » P Thl Twhich it was held that every organ gave off 

germules which develop directly generations. The question 

as to why some parental characte > ^ Qn in li f e> fail to be 

congenital deformities and diseases ancestors, 

transmitted to offspring seems to have occurred 

According to Charaka, ovum 

ti0n . £ ‘ |U , <!S l i °i“!;. AS* Am “the whole parental orgomsm *« 


some 












except in regard to the interaction ol somato- 
■i.e., either of them giving rise to the other, 
direct continuity of the germ-plasm and its i 




tissue or the body of the parent, holding that the soma or body i s 
merely the carrier of the germ-plasm, and that the latter generates the 
former and not the reverse. From this it is evident that Aitreya had 
forestalled Weismann in his theory of germ-plasm. 

The relation of plants to their surroundings, and their mutual 
interaction was not unknown. The division of land into three types, 


namely, dry deserts where practically no plants exist ; marshes or 
swamps where only a specialized kind of vegetation flourishes ; and 
places where normal vegetation grows — shows an understanding of 
plants and their habitats. An acquaintance with different types of 
soil and their power of retention of water was made use of in culti- 
vation. The high power of observation and scientific acumen of 
our Aryan forefathers is seen in their knowledge of plants in relation 
to economics — plants as foretellers of good or adverse weather, and 
plants as clues to the finding of water in arid regions. 

The beneficial uses of plants for medicinal purposes was indeed 
considerable. There are several early works devoted to medicine in 
which plant drugs occupy no mean place. Plants were classified into 
groups to cure physical maladies, such as fevers, injuries, wounds and 
skin diseases, including leprosy. In psychical maladies plants were 
used in cases of witchcraft, sorcery, exorcism, and propitiation of 
evil spirits. In such cases incantations and prayers to invisible powers 
were employed. To counteract the fatal effect of the venom of snake 
and insect bites certain plants were applied or administered. Again, 
plants were used for the prolongation of life and for obtaining pros- 
perity. Lastly, the use of plants for cosmetics, dentrifiee, growth of 

hair, perfumes, has been in great vogue in India from immemorial 
times. 










IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


all, the absence of famine. Agriculture which was the source of 
wealth of Indians in early times has been allowed to decay ever since 
the Muhammedan conquest of India, with the natural concomitant 
result, famine has come to stay in this land. 

Even as early as the Vedic period, agriculture had advanced consi- 
derably. Ploughing, sowing, harvesting, spacing, rotation of crops 
were all familiar. The diseases of plants and the treatment thereof 
were known to a limited extent. 

It is interesting to note that meteorological observations were 
carried on long ago. By the conjunction, opposition, and movements 
of the planets, the weather conditions were ascertained, and farmers 
were warned to take necessary precautions to protect their crops 
against adverse weather effects. The seasons and their effects on 
plants, the time of the year for sowing, the period of growth or 
duration of different crops, and the time of harvesting were commonly 
known. Suitability or unsuitability of soil, the amount of rain ami 
water required for various crops, manuring and its importance, the 


L. S. S. Kumar 


Eminent Asians. Six Great reraowuiw** 

Josef Washington Hall (“Upton Close ). ( .. 

New York and London. Price $5-) 

Mr. Josef Washington Hall, 

» i . . , 1 1 

in this new book of his, surveys the activities o ■ e 


The picture of their activities is most v 
the nature of their characters andtbei 
in striking contrast to one another. L 
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• T incniratiop from start to finish. In comparison with it, tliat 
rloinal fe less roman) io, for Kemal Is more of a soldier and l„ s 
° a dreamer than the great Ohmaman. In contrast to both o the se 
1 r p.mllii He has neither the adventurousness of Sun Yat-Sei 

nor the military genius of Kemal , but Mr. Hall regards him as suj 
for whereas a critical examination of the others may lessen their gre 
ness “ Gandhi stands upon a spiritual base so eternal that storms 
criticism scarcely do more than refresh his countenance.” 

Yet all the three leaders have one common purpose in view, to lift 
Asia out of the domination of the West. None of them, however, can 
say that they do not owe some part of their enlightenment to the West. 
Thus the only possible way of revolt is to assimilate what is good in the 
West and use it for the reinterpretation of Asia. The chief good which we 
derive from the West is its sense of practical initiative which we 
must utilise to reinterpret and re-establish our own ideals in our hearts. 
The activities of the three leaders show' clearly that they have acquired 
this sense of practical initiative and utilised it to a great degree. 
Sun Yat-Sen and Kemal Pasha have actually won 




s 


1 / 

freedom by it. But how far has their practical initiative helped them 
to reinterpret and re-establish their ow r n ideals ? The answer is that 
Sun Yat-Sen and Kemal Pasha, in separating politics from religion, have 
not cared to reinterpret the ideals of their countries. They have 

* -r , . m -m - * V 


Western 


It 


Asia 




in 



drive 



an idyl into a force. They are leading the world’s largest continent 
and some of its most gifted races from what we W esterners, at least, 
a\ e c hosen to regard as a side show into the main ring of the world’s 
circus , but as long as they have made violence their mainstay, they 
cannot be said to have revolted against Western civilization. For 
e c le motive force behind the latter has always been the power of 
the sword. Western civilization is the expression of ir-*— 1 — 
w ic gives rise to the assertion of one ego against the other 

the 

mder°Sm Yat&n ‘andKeS p wiU suffer tie sai "» 

fact And hence their revolt is 

“ e “ SOiL 6and H on the stands 

he has not only engendered^ \ K f'‘ r °“ gh ? 0S P <:1 of non-violence, 

the nation’s mind to an understand 

i-hf ” a ? e , Indla reco gnise its UWD , emage . ^ „ a 

, lrl . ... Watson, an American friend 

Iinp.a. txnll • 1 i • . ♦ 

constructive w r orking m 

violence and blood-W o? t T ?o 

* “ of the lusty New ^ ‘ 




else but a rebirth of the 


m a 



iciji 

should be taken awav 
of India, ’ “ ^ 


ui iion-vioieuccj 

& political awakening but has also roused 

■ ra+Q "^ing of its religion. " ’ 
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And the author ironically 
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a.m.j m.d. (The Macmillan 


The author describes his book as “a practical discussion of 
Eugenics and Race Culture Racial Hygiene is defined as follows ; 

The science which undertakes to determine the natural and social 
laws governing the propagation of a healthy, sane, moral, happy, intelli- 
gent, industrious and progressive human race, and then seeks ways and 
means of putting these laws into actual practice. It is more than eugenics 
which seeks to have the race well born, and it is more than euthenics 
which seeks to have it well nurtured. 


TV e are told that in the pursuance of its aim Race Hygiene 
does not advocate the Spartan system of the exposure of children, 
or the lethal chamber for defectives, or “ any sort of free love propa- 
ganda or human stock-farm experimentation.” But it does seek 
“to control the bad blood which is in the race by refusing it the right 
of propagation/' and it proposes to do this by the “ formulation of 
better marriage laws ; segregation and sterilization of those really 
unfit to be parents ; rational birth control in those families which should 
have no children.” And the deciding factor in such matters would 
seem to be drawn from a study of the science of heredity, to which 
a large portion of the book is devoted. 


From the point of view of the Theosophist, some of the suggestions 
put forward by the author are absolutely unspiritual and can only be 
defended on purely materialistic grounds. It is quite impossible for 
anvone who believes in the doctrines of Karma and Reincarnation 
to ^ assent for one moment to any plan of sterilization of those whom 
science has decreed as unfit, or the advocacy under any circuioastances 
of the practice of birth control. The conditions which we n o ay 
in the world are the result of our past actions, the reaping o a arves 
of ill seed sown. What the true reformer must to do is to try to change 
the mind of the race, not by compulsion (which is impossible), out by 
an appeal to the God Within, the Ego seated m the hearts of all men 
A more rational and natural way of life shou d be put forward winch 
will commend itself to the reason and heart of mankind 1 
certain cases seoreeation of the individual for the protection of 

It is "regrettable but true that if there be oftpnug oi 

themselves — “wombs of pain.” Birth contrails only a palliative, the 
direful effects of which will be felt later. 

ATT v ii r x whole volume under review the sm- 

We realise throughout the who It must 


cere 


of the writer to 
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not be thought that he is a pleader for use ( 

(a selfish licentiousness), or anything u e m0E j medies a r< 

He ig ; 0 antt,hat these so-called remeaieu 



the nature of a last resource, and must be span 

our contention is tbat these “ remedies cannot e° ^ 
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and not in terms of their bestial nature. uiese iocas are to bo 
found in the philosophy of theosophy as taug it y the Eastern Sag es , 
and their modern presentation is in The Secret Doctrine of H. B. 


Blavatsky. 


A Handbook on Hanging By Charles Duff . (Hale, Cushman and 
Flint, Boston, U.S.A.). 

Charles Duffs satire under this title is calculated to throw into 
confusion the ranks of the advocates of capital punishment as could 
no more direct attack. More important still, it should go far to 


go far to 
herto have 


crystallize the opinion of the powerful majority who hitherto have 
accorded the institution no serious thought. 

The claim of hanging to rank as one of the fine arts and of the 
hangman to the admiration of society is stoutly upheld by Mr. Duff, 
who sets himself in mock seriousness to the task of increasing its 

1 *j Ti.r r\ /x» . i .. . . . <-> 


' ■ » 




popularity. Mr. Duff takes exception to the execution of criminals behind, 
closed doors as defeating its avowed object of frightening us potential 
criminals into virtue. He deplores the obstacles placed in the wav of 
the British press and broadcasting companies’ capitalizing the event 
as it desen es. He would have hangings in Hyde Park and Trafalgar 
bquare, and on the Horse Guards Parade so ‘that Cabinet Members 
cou see t ie hangman at work and recognize him as a great patriot 
ac mg m eir name ; and after the ceremony, the jury who convicted 

t - 0U ^ ^p. e U P to shake hands with the executioner and 
congratulate him on his proficiency. 

eruesom^rWaT^ ^ ^ an 9 m g , for all its light touch, spares the reader no 
fn wS rtS. W ae ^uats of the procedure, and of certain cases 

flawless technimie & ^ cc j deid s ^ aVe marred the hangman’s usually 
to which some rtf-l S ° n 8" draAVn -out an affair as hanging often is, 

prefei rftetrm D “« ** » vastly 

And decapitation is so re P 1 ‘ esented h Y the electric chair. 

unpleasant for the onlookers. 

&crSirthe^“bi£y'iu® Mr y. uff sa y». w » sflteiy 

l of some forty received e ^ d ^ce that in the 

' have been bm ' \ pe ^ were P rc >ved after their execu- 

b !JCtn docent of the f i.* i 


regrets 
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But why capital punishment at all ? Mr. Duff mentions that it 
has been abolished in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Holland, 
Lithuania, Norway, Roumania, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Argentina, Brazil, Columbia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Honduras, Peru, 
Lruguay, Venezuela and Queensland, in certain German States, and 
in eight of the United States of America. In none of these, 
it is asserted, has the abolition ol the death penalty been followed 
by an increase in homicides. This, he warns, should not be used in 
England as an argument against hanging, for these misguided people 
do not know what they miss. Missionary work in these backward 
countries is proposed, though Mr. Duff admits the difficulty of the 
undertaking, as the only allies England could find really in favour 
of hanging would be the Japanese, the Russians, and certain high- 
minded States in the American Union. 

Mercy, Mr. Duff ironically pleads, is a thing to be suppressed by us 
all. Mankind has demonstrated, he says, that the teachings of Christ 
and Buddha were not enough. If the spirit of mercy continues at the 
rate at which it has grown of recent years, he warns, we cannot say 
where it will end. “ We may even see the abolition of war ; and what 
a disaster that would be. Imagine a world in which the spirit of Christ 

predominated, and human life were held to be sacred Why, it 

is unthinkable ! 

No keener lance has been levelled at capital punishment in our 
time. Let its advocates look well to their armour ! 

Karl Steiger. 


The History of Hayy Ibn Yaqzan . 
Translated from the Arabic 


By Abu Bakr Ibn Tufail . 

Revised with an 



by Simon Ockley. 

by A. S. Fulton. (Chapman and Hall, London. 215.) 

Many times has the twelfth century esoteric story of Abu Bakr Ibn 
Tufail been translated from the original Arabic, since first its mys- 
terious qualities fascinated some scholars in the reign of the second 
Charles Stuart. It was the son of the great English pioneer in Orienta 
studies who initially rendered it into literal Latin. Edward Ik>coc " s 
work was Englished before the ascent to power of the House of lange 
but the first direct Arabic into English interpretation was not ma e 
until 1708 by Simon Ockley, later for nine years Professor o a ic 
at Cambridge. It is this translation which is now amen e , * * 

Fulton having compared several versions in various languages an » 
after study of Professor Leon Gauthier s critical edition o e a i 
text, corrected Ockley’s liberties with the original. 

There is narrative within narrative in Ibn Yaqzan s 
the one-time secretary and doctor, w r ho probably a 
learning of Arabic Spain at Cordova and Seville, was tri 

in every branch of philosophy ” an( l a sa S e s ^ ee P e 
lore whose heirs appear in every century, none exce 

. , . , ^ ~ * 99 i wt hx 







— jj Ibn Yaqzan 
this and Ibn TufaiFs, there is little comparison 

















Here 


For the man of flesh it is but a tale of tw o islands, to on e 0 f 
which floats an ark bearing the son of a Princess a quaint and charming 
legend recalling Babylonian and Hebraic tradi ions. Mothered by a 
gazelle, he grows up solitary and alone far from his own land, acquiring 
su] f. teaching the why and wherefore of food, cooking, clothing 
W inff housing, until the secrets of nature and man’s superiority to 
the annals are his. And then, one day, his lonely island is invaded 
by what to him is the strangest creature of all, a man. Eventually , 
Asal takes him to the other island, inhabited by mankind, having eyes 
and seeing not, ears and hearing not compass d about with the 
Curtain of Punishment and cover’d with the Darkness of the Veil,” 
who will have none of him. So both Ibn Yaqzan and Asal return to 
their own island. 

For spiritual man, it is the aeons-old narrative of the evolution 

of the Soul on that * 4 Indian Island where Men come into the 

world spontaneously without the help of Father and Mother.” Here 
are the mysteries of life and death, the secrets of man’s body and its 
relation to the universe for those subordinate to Maheswara, revealed 
and yet concealed, hidden within the very w r ords, their deepest 
meaning. 

this Animal Spirit was One, whose Action when it made use 

of the Eye was Sight; when of the Ear, Hearing; when of the Nose, 
Smelling; when of the Tongue, Tasting ; and when of the Skin and Flesh, 
Feeling. When it employ’d any Limb, then its Operation was Motion ; 

and when it made use of the Liver, Nutrition and Concoction none 

of them could perform their respective Offices without having Corres- 
pondence with that Spirit by means of Passages called Nerves ...... Now 

these Nei a es derive this Spirit from the Cavities of the Brain, which has it 
rom the Heai t and contains abundance of Spirit, because it is divided into 

a gieat many partitions (p. 71) that Spirit which is diffused by its 

faculties through the whole Body of Man (p. 141). 

In seven-year cycles Ibn Yaqzan passes through the stages of 
amma en *§’ reasoning being, to spiritual beinghood. He becomes 

his !!I f ?! the ?f nce of thin g s - Ibn Tufail’s is the indelible mark, 
aid WeU '^ own words > to be read and reread, to be studied 

the ages \ ^ s ^bj ect for contemplation, for he is a sage of 

the ages. And why? Let him answer, italics ours : 

the Eyes of thy the Ears of thy Heart and look sharply with 

be tE mayit finf solil^ T * which 1 sha11 s *ew thee ; it may 

way thou shalt + . m as ma y serve to lead thee into the right 

it by Word of Month P resen t require any further explication of 

to these Leaves (p. rest thy Sel f co ^nted with what I shall commit 


H. S 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Care of the Body. 



In his article “ wm»on" Mr. C. Delisle Burns in your April 

number (p. 2-8) refers to the care of the body and says that such 
is not in the Christian tradition” ' " 


care 






of sport. I have no quarrel if he is writing only of Hebraic and Greek 
cultures ; but his whole article is a kind of j ustification for the superior- 
ity of the modern as against ancient civilization. His article bristles 





but 1 do not fool competent to answer him 
at length. This one point about the care of the body needs but a few 

India from earliest times bas enjoyed and indulged m bodily 
sports, wrestling, horse-riding and a dozen other kinds 


YV 




encouraged sport and on Dusserah and other festivals sports were 
given important place. A whole system of body-training, Hatha 
Yoga, was used. Hatha Y oga has its pure and noble side ; its deteriora- 
tion occurred when physical exercises were used for psychological 
purposes and with the aim of soul-development. Time was when in 
certain schools of India Raja Yoga and Hatha Yoga were taught as 
to-day philosophy and athletics form part of college curricula. We 
cannot learn the real Hatha Y 7 oga exercise without a prior knowledge 
and some practice of Raja Yoga. With all its zest for sport the modern 
west knows nothing of the real vital powers which give the body 
superiority in agility and make sport a play not of puny men but of 
immortal gods. Long before the sporting days oi Greece, India knew 
the science, and even now it is not too late to revive the lost art. But 
Indian youths must begin by enquiring about old games. Folk-lore 
and anthropology are good avenues to approach the subject. 


Camp Badnera 


T. Chitnavis. 


The Pity of It. 


where the 


Whenever I hear people talking of the Colour Question 
those pathetic little groups that I used to see in Cape Town, emerging 
from their little Church with their little prayer hooks balanced onjheir 
heads. To see them is to wonder at the futility of accepted 
tianity. Though they follow the teachings of a white Carpenter 
they accepted by the people of the white races ? No ! ey are n 

even allowed in their Churches, except on sufferancq 

’ do not sit. And are they encouraged in their Faith by 

so-called Christians ? Again, No ! Most of these 

native is fifty per cent worse than a 
embraced their religion. One wonders how it is 
to the Teachings of Love, Pity and 
law which is created through prejudice, tradition 
people must strive to forget that the Christ was a 

' ” class! 
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„ 1 • „ T, Penally of the natives I have 

AarS may aouud a su^ficia. word 


mme’Sg of their good nature and their love of 




all human daftness ! 

Then there was Joe in Cape Town, who slept in his blanket in 
the back yard and cared not what he did, as long as he was allowed 
his banjo!! on which he twanged an interminably monotonous air on 
three strings. 


And there was Johannes in Pietermaritzburg, who served us our 
breakfast in our room and who told us with quaint childlike simpli- 
city of how his wife had died in child-birth but how he hoped to be 
married again soon. Johannes, whom Life had not daunted, Johannes 
ever smiling, ever ready to do a service. 


And now my mind turns to Sam of Johannesburg. Sam was the 
son of a Chief — yet he was a waiter. Sam, who rebuked a party of 
white men for telling an undesirable story in front of a white woman. 
Luckily for Sam, they were English visitors and not yet imbued with 
the kick the dirty Black off the path idea, so prevalent among 

some of the residents. Sam, who was learning English and studying 
that he might benefit his own people. 



es, the Africander might retort, “ that is all verv well 
what do you know of the Natives in bulk ?” And I must r - 

*'5 . ^thing, hut at t •' o same time I cannot see why they 

V o J " d 8 e . d h y ^ hei r own people instead of a White Magistrat 

thp mo po°+if T ° n the services of an interpreter before he can de 
.. ''.that come before him in court. Anyone who has had 

4b 1 
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surrounds him. 
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treatment of the N ? & P lead for is a little 
t eatment of the Native, and not a foregone 

skm nec e s sanly covers a black spirit 
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ay a 


is recognized by all other parties, and they are seeking some remedy Tnp 

AH" Pstra 'nil only print sneh matters as will contribute towards an under 
standing of the numerous phases of the problem. 

The reference to the Coloured Church in Africa gives us an op nor 

to meution ^that during the last few months some American Churches have < 

their pews to Negro ci izens, their own co-religionists ; so the Church acting 
friend between races lias proved futile. & 

Next, we mi^ht tell our correspondent that what she reports about African 

converts is equally true of the Indian. As a general rule the Indian converted 
to Christianity makes a less good servant than a Muslim, a Hindu, or even an 
untouchable ai 1a . In our own hearing the following conversation took place 
between an Englishman who wears the regalia of a Bishop and a poor coolv 
who had killed a serpent and brought it to the holy man “ to gain approbation” 
“Why did you kill the serpent, non- poisonous,” shouted the angry follower of 
Christ i Axe you a Christian? more angry and so more thunderous the voice 
“ No” said the poor terrified cooly. “ You must be a Christian ; otherwise you 
would not kill it,” said the discerning man. We do not narrate the story to dis- 
cuss the ethics of killing snakes, but to chronicle the experienced view of our 
“ friend, the bishop”. — Eds.] 


A Crying Need. 

If one is inclined to imagine the need for combating materialism 
ended with the passing of Mme. H. P. Blavatsky it is because he is too 
close to the twentieth century. The iconoclasm of H. P. B. is more 
than justified by the present. Theosophy, the palliative so wisely 
proposed by the Masters of Wisdom through their Messenger, remains 
the one and only philosophy adapted to combat the vicious tendencies 
of the day, natural outgrowths from the materialism of the nineteenth 

century. 


Every “ beliefs is, in fact, a part of one s philosophy. All 
taken collectively, constitute an individual s philosophy, 
belief becomes so fully accepted as to govern judgment and 
then indeed does it become vital to the affairs of society. 



s 


When 

action 



The natural development of the dead matter 
resulted in exaltation of the personality ; selfishness and the reversal 
of principles. While shattering the power of theologic dogmatism it 
likewise “scientifically'’ placed brotherhood, spirituality, mtegriy, 
etc. in the category of aesthetic accomplishment rat er t an & ° 
basic, natural law. In fact, “ every man for hifnself an t e evi 
the hindermost” had to become the reasonable motivation 






thinking materialist. That such a development should _ qq b 

cations for falsehood, hypocrisy, cruelty and even mur er. 





expected. That such a conclusion has 

enlightened twentieth century is not hard to veri } . 



A . 1 * 

of the least disastrous results ( 


Misleading advertising is one of the lease ciisd, > , 

ignoring of Universal principles. Divorce, infidelity ^ 
confidence bring results far more cruel, directly in® 0 



as a 






of western c 
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Under the guise of compassion (consoling s 




...... ,. . . . - * °f blind 

ignorance) the physician may allow his ]mtient to die, if not deliber- 
ately kill him; the son kill his mother, and the father his child, if the 
murderer can convince the judge and jury that the murdered person 
was doomed by disease and the act was prompted solely by compassion 
A more diabolic judgment cannot well be conceived and vet we 

now have a dramatic presentation, a “movie'’, The Sacred Flame, that 

seems to go a step further. In this picture a mother is made to kill 

her invalid son in order that his wife’s sexual life may not be frustrated 

A double standard of morality, one for the old and the other for the 

young, is proposed. Love is identified with sex and held to be beyond 
the control of man. 

With this artistically presented suggestive potency at work it will 

not be long until utter licentiousness and moral chaos must result. 
It may be expected that murder will be even more broadly practised 
and excused by perverted justice than at present, and the divine fire 
of procreativeness will become a satanic light for the perpetration of 
every tyrannic and diabolic form of destructiveness. How 



# v ^ V A A V AX ^ 

can the sincere Theosophist relax in his efforts to combat these giants 
of human oppression ? 

To attack individual evils will never do. Each is but a symptom 
of society’s moral disease, materialistic philosophy. The cause itself 
muxt he relentlessly assailed . The spiritual science must be made to 
it ‘place the material obsession. The individual's and society s bases 
for judgment must be changed before the results of such judgment 
disappear. Spiritual virtue must be made reasonable before it can 
hope to gain control, j^o philosophy, no science, not embodying the 
essentials of Theosophy, can do this work. Is it not clear, therefore, 

f pose of the Theosophic movement, the spiritual 
enlightenment of humanity, is still far from being accomplished and 
that- the tenets of Theosophy call ever more insistently for selfless 
workers to present them to a matter blinded world ? 

Maurice H. Dukes. 

[\Ve gladly publish this fearless expression of opinion from Dr. Dukes and 
agree that much work remains to be done by the Theosophist for which real 
inspiration can only be found in the writings of H. P, Blavatsky. Deteriora- 
tion of ethical principles can be quickly and certainly checked by knowledge of 
feoul psychology ; in the western psychology such knowledge's absent and 
Asiatic psychology cannot be studied without the aid of the key which Theosc^" 7 
supplies. Dr. Dukes is a well-known Optometrist of Hollywood' ; let us hope he 
also be a helper and restorer of soul- sight .—Eds ] 




ENDS AND SAYINGS 


“ ends of verse 

And‘ sayings of philosophers” 


\ i umbras. 


During the month of May , when the Buddhist world celebrates the 


triple anni\ ersary of the birth, attainment and passing of Gautama, 
all Theosophists observe the anniversary of the passing of their loved 
teacher, H. 1. . Bla\atsky. On tile Sth of iVTav m pArnmDniATQfinn 


teacher, xi. x . xjIoa atshjr . On the 8th of jVl&y & conimenioration 
ceremony simple, in its dignity but profound in its devotion, is gone 
through , in her last "W ill, H. P . Blavatsky expressed the wish that every 
year her friends should assemble and read passages from two of her 
favourite books — The Light of Asia and the Bhagavad-Gita. These 


readings are calculated to throw light on the mission of H. P. Blavatsky. 
She but humbly followed in the footsteps of her great Predecessors, 


sacrificing all, renouncing everything ; she like the valiant and great 


armed Arjuna fought the enemy of passion and egotism, and learning 


the message of the Spirit in the body, Krishna, compassionately passed 
it on for all of us, imprisoned souls. By her philosophical and ethical 
Teachings sire must be judged, not by the good and evil report of friends 
or calumniators. < hi the canvas of the nineteenth century, with her 


synthesis of science, religion and philosophy as the background, the 


figure of H. P. Blavatsky shines in power, knowledge, and love 


worthy of reverence and worship. The day is fitly named White Lotus 


Dav, for there is an ethereal purity and beauty born of selflessness 


which she embodied, growing out of the terrestrial waters of a materia 


listic era ; and, like the Lotus loved by the Gods, 


who sent her. She said : 


Follow the Path I show , the Masters that are behind and do 


ot follow 


“ With each morning’s awakening try to live through the day in 
harmony with the Higher Self. ‘ Try ’ is the battle-cry taught by the 

fiAQ r»Vi cir 1 i~r\ Qonli tmitviI 'NTanrrTvf', plsft IS eX'DCCted Ot \ OU. (f ile It llO dot s 


teacher to each pupil. Naught else is ex 
his best does all that can be asked f' 


If one cannot, owing to circumstances 


or his position in life, 
im prepare his mental 
rst call when he is once- 


become a full adept in this existence, let him 


luggage for the next, so as to be ready at the first 


more reborn 


Work for 


The very 


Rev. Dean Inge 


an 




gan 


on 


Reincarnation in the Evening Standard of 


+ * 


mg 


Again/ 


If we 


it n 
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the do 


attracts him 


were 


the fan J 


of that heritage of his race, an anthropomor 
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Belief in an “ Infinite who is outside space and time" or “ our wish 

to crive an affirmative answer to the question, ‘ - 


not. the Judge 

of all the earth do right?”’ is incompatible with full insight into the 
nature of the Soul and its repeated lives on earth. Exception must 
be taken to his statements that “ The Egyptians held that only the 
wicked will be reborn, mostly in the bodies of animals,” and "In 
India the more philosophical doctrine seems to be that there is no 
escape from rebirths, which are part of the unending 
ment of the universe.” Study of the Book of the Dead 
what the Egyptian idea of reincarnation was, and the esoteric 
teachings in Egypt and India were identical. To live so that the 
revolution of the wheel of life and death will stop and the being 
enter Nirvana is the never-ceasing wish of everv 







heart. The Buddha’s Sermon, wonderfully and 


forward by Sir Edwin Arnold in The Light of Asia 


mm 

readers with the true and undying ideas : 



O 

I nd ian 



es it s 


If ye lay bound upon the wheel of change, 

And no way were of breaking from the chain, 
The Heart of boundless Being is a curse, 

The Soul of Things fell Pain. 


Ye are not bound ! the Soul of Things is sweet, 
The Heart of Being is celestial rest. 


To live rightly, learning whence woe springs; to endure patiently, 

* * « A ^ _ 


striving to pay just debts for ancient evils done ; to dwell mercifully, 

*1 -i * . m * t * 


r ( / * 

holy, just, kind, true; to purge the lie and lust of self from the blood: 

. *1 n, 


to render perfect service, duties done in charity ; to be soft in speech 

and to pass stainless days — it means that Karma no more makes 
new houses, 


No need hath such to live, as ye name life ; 

That which began in him when he began 
Is finished : he hath wrought the purpose through 
Of what did make him Man. 


In 1924 at the time of the British Empire Exhibition a Confer- 
ence. was eld in London on ’’Some Living Religions within the 
mpire, an smce then there has been a growing desire to make some 

a ^ eve ^°P ^ le study of the different religions, 

R,l] fn /n ? 1S year ’ therefore > a Conference was held at Caxton 

m 1 r o es i.fl. oil c n a o ^ _ j p t\ . • , — _ 


Uoii + x x,v i J wus neia ar ^axrui 

fijf J® establish a Society for Promoting the Study of Religions, 

Deniin Ro^ V 1 M °f a - C ^ mmittee ’ under tlie Chairmanship of Sir E. 
Arnold tai ?r d ® Uch wel1 known nam es as those of Sir Thomas 


Awa1/1 /,i ; , iviiuvvji names as tnose ot Sir l nomas 

Mr P ' ^otbrtty on Islam). Mb. C. Rhys Davids. 

Mr. C. E. M. Joad, g ir r„„ ri s Younghusband and Mr. 0. R. S. 

c n * 


TIJ" 1 rrn n 

Mead. The Society’s standpoint 

as follows : 


g to Sir Denison Ross, 


~re Ii cn o r i 'nl! r we ,%ve out neither to advocate any 

\ldhTihn l li ISpamge form of beIi of. The Society’s standpoint, 

1 1 the scientist rather than the apologist, the object being 





regard to the different religions exist 


to coueca aim uiNjumm«w junirumuon witn 
mg in the world to-day, without seeking to 
in the interest of proselytism or propaganda. 


of 1875, vvhich has as its second object the following aim : “ To 
promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, religions 
and sciences. Ine idea was that there is an underlying unity in all 
religions which can only be discovered by careful comparison, and 
that the older religions of the East contain all that is contained in 
the younger religions of the West ; that religions have all their root 
in one source. Whether it be Krishna, Zarathustra, Buddha, Pytha- 
goras , Jesus, H. P. Blavatsky — these great sages drew their knowledge 
from the one, constant, eternal Wisdom Religion. Such knowledge 
has come down to us partially in the varied forms of religions which 
exist to-day, but it has become so distorted in the exoteric faiths, 
that a Society with intuition as well as intellect will be needed to dis- 
entangle truth from the accretions which have grown around it. The 
new Society has our heartiest good wishes. Such efforts as the present 
one, and , in Holland, the Kern Institute, are distinct aids in forwarding 
the great ideal of Universal Brotherhood, by a sympathetic under- 
standing of the various cultures of the world. We find the same general 
idea voiced from America in a desire for World Friendship by an 
understanding of other peoples ; and Mr. C. E. M. Joad, speaking at the 
Caxton Hall meeting, made some illuminating remarks. 


Mr. tioaa sam tnat it was ms lot as a readier co cume mtu 
with many young men and women of generous enthusiasm and good- 
will, with an appetite for intellectual adventure, who gave a unanimous 
negative answer to the question £ ' Do yon believe in God ? and a 
practically unanimous negative answer to the question ** Do you feel 
any need "to believe in God?” He remarked that the “ human mind 
was like a plant which needed something to lean on and cling to, and 
the present generation was growing up in an age which offered to the 
human mind supports that were unadapted to sustain the complexi- 
ties of the contemporary intellect. Combined with the modern drift- 
ing away from the organisation of orthodox religions, was a surprisingly 
growing interest in the subject of Religion. 5 The most striking 
characteristic of the modern generation, he said, was wilful agnos 
ticism”. “ Young people were suffering from an embarrassing form of 
unexpended seriousness and found in the orthodox creeds of t eir 
childhood a vacuum that needed to be filled ? \ He doubted very nmc i 
whether the traditional religion would fill this vacuum, as things naci 
gone too far. Religion was intuitive rather than ereedal. Many 
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in one age and alter the next . Mr. Joad s remark in regard to the 
formation of the Society is similar to the aims of this journal: namely 
to show the Noble Path of the ancient Sages and their modern heirs’ 
a Way of Life which every soul is capable of treading by self 


discipline. 


Surely one of the most extraordinary, international manifestations 
of human illogicality ever witnessed was allowed to pass unnoticed 
in Europe and America, when Sunday, March 16, was generally 
observed in all the churches and chapels as a Day of Prayer 
for persecuted Christians in Russia. What wmuld we think of an ordh 
nary human being with others in his care who allowed cruel imposition 
and who was either a tyrant until mass intercession moved him to 
action, or blind until his short-sighted eyes were opened from outside 
to his shortcomings in looking after beings in his charge ? This is 
the inevitable implication of the day of prayer to a “ Divine and 
Heavenly Father/' If he w r ere able to intercede for down-trodden 
humanity, why should prayers have to be offered to him to make him 
compassionate l Apparently he either anticipated the prayers to 
show his followers he could act without them, or Stalin forestalled him, 
for it is reported that the Russian Dictator issued a decree denouncing 
the closing of the churches without the consent of the inhabitants on 
the very eve of the Day of Intercession. And the newspapers lend 
delightful and unwitting irony to a pretty situation by comments on 
this last, that it is a desire to soften the hearts of foreign capitalists 
which moved Stalin to moderate his religious campaign. He was 
apparently alarmed, not by the appeal to an all-pow^erful God but 
by the possible withholding of finances. Here is a God made by 
human beings in their own image when by observing the unerring 
course of events in Nature, they might discover the immutable Law 
of Cause and Effect and realise that man must be responsible for the 
chaos in the human kingdom. Who, having a mind, would elect to be 
subservient to the aberrations of a capricious, outside God needing 
prayers to make him perform what even an average human being 
would do of his own sympathy and pity, in preference to these 
doctrines of perfect justice and mercy, each man reaping what he 
sows life after life on earth, happiness for good acts, misery for evil, 
until his eyes are opened by pain and suffering to take his destiny m 
his own hands ? Says the Secret Doctrine (I. 280.) 



The ever unknowable and incognizable Karana alone, the Causeless Cause 
of all causes, should have its shrine and altar on the holy and ever untrodden 
ground of our heart — invisible, intangible, unmentioned, save i 

still small voice ” of our spiritual consciousness. Those who woro— r 

ought to do so in the silence and the sanctified solitude of their Souls ; making 
their spirit the sole mediator between them and the Universal Spirit , 

the only priests, and their sinful intentions the only visible 

ial victims to the Presence. 
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from which we quickly desire to i withdraw that the mmd naturally 
, xi t+ chases a butterfly, anci runs away from » 

. 'i 


becomes resxiess. ^ , 1T * rt ~ 

mosouito • it takes hold of the poisonous but beautiful dhatura flower, 
is timid of the rose bush because of thorns, and suspects not the 
value of the lotus at whose heart is nourishment. To make use of the 

knowledge which study brings we require a dispassionate, a calm, a 
happy and understanding attitude. The seed of Vairagya sown by 
resolve, watered every day by self-control, will sprout by the drawing 
power of light and heat resident in the Higher Self, which in essence 
we are. Long is the way and hard is the task, but for the studious 
practitioner who grows day by day in Vairagya— 
complete success in concentration surely comes. 



All this is an inner practice, and not an outward display. This 
divine discipline is not a matter of what we eat or how long we are 
awake. Shri Krishna says that moderation should be the rule of 
conduct. Spiritual life is not for “ the man who eateth more than 
enough or too little, nor for him who hath a habit of sleeping much, 
nor for him who is given to over watching.” Regulated in all habits, 
rooted in moderation and founded on knowledge, the man attains the 
concentrated mind, which is at rest and free from the attractions 
of the world, and of which the simile is recorded— “ as a lamp which 
is sheltered from the wind flickereth not”. 


It looks as if we had gone far away from the ob j ect of our search; 
instead of giving us some psychological exercise, the Gita has brought 
us to moral verities. The modern man is keen about psychological 
exercise and is bored with grandmotherly sermons. But the great 
Buddha taught the same as Krishna, and it is better to learn from 
such Teachers than from the ever-changing and experimenting self- 
styled psychologists who are out to make money. This is what the 
practical Dkammapada says : 

This is the beginning here for a wise aspirant; watch over the senses, 

contentment, restraint according to law, the company of noble friends of pure 
life and who are not idle . 

The aspirant who has rejected the baits of the world because his body, 

tongue and mind are quieted and who has therefore become collected, he is 
named the reposing one. 









RED INDIANS UNDER HOOVER. 


[Carter Field is a 


leaner ricm is <* weu- Known name in Was 
and thoughtful articles have appeared from his 
U. S. A, In this contribution he writes not only 
child welfare and other problems which are being 
and his ably-manned Department of the Interior. — 


Washington D. C. and accurate 


pen in many 
of American 
solved by Pi 

Eds.] 


journals of the 
Indians, but of 


Herbert Hoover, the humanitarian, has entrusted to Dr. Ray 

xxt: iu — ~ if • n t _ t - i i * a i 


+ * — 

Lyman Wilbur, a close personal friend who happens to be his Secretary 
of the Interior, all of his dreams for the betterment of the human 
race, and for the uplifting of certain down-trodden sections of it in 
America. Every task which looks to making this country a better 
and a happier land in which to live — the kind of problem which is far 
closer to Herbert Hoover’s heart than many which figure on the front 
pages of the newspapers — he has unhesitatingly placed in Dr. Wilbur’s 
hands. Outstanding among these are four. First is Child Welfare, 
Ions foremost in Mr. Hoover’s thoughts. Second is education, with 
ramifications including the radio. Third is the care of the American 
Indians, a vast majority of whom are destitute and undernourished. 
Finally comes the care of pensioners and widows of wars prior to the 


War 


bunkum 


it deal of time in the West, Mr. Hoover knows 
e is in the average person’s conception of the 
Newspapers and magazines for years have 
rf.ir.lfls about the tremendous wealth of the 


Red Indian problem. Newspapers and magazines ior years nave 
featured stories and articles about the tremendous wealth of the 
American Indians. They have been pictured as driving high priced 
automobiles. Wealthy chiefs have adorned stones of their being 
sued for breach of promise. Their incomes from oil royalties have 
excited the envy of many a speculator who had only g old enengrW 
but worthless certificates to show for his oil ventures. The truth is 
that only a small number of American Indians ever saw ar l oil royalty 
Members of the Osage tribe have been rather fortunate, and some of 

the individuals of that tribe have profited enormously. But actually 

,, . . n f oil the 350,000 Red Indians m this country 

— descendants of the people wno u j „ par i v 

Atlantic to the Pacific before the white lSm been 
destitute. It is not just a quest.cn of ,»verty They have been 

on the border line of thich malnutrition camef, 

as revealed by scientific invest .gat , on m the las tie w yearn ^ 


revcaiem my ouicuumv ^ * i v „ - m11f . 

is the tragic truth which has been concea e y 
teresting and spectacular oil royalties an ea in , . 

driving ^f ast auimobdes and **££> 
no front page news in poverty, and disease growing u 

A ° X _ 1 ,♦ f A."L ait* 
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Wilbur 


simply to provide the Indians 


w 


a solution for their 

,h iobs. If they h 


get 


- 
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evils of disease, will disappear. During the winter one of Dr. Wilbur’s 
aides visited the Sacoton reservation, in Arizona. It was his first 


v 


When 


trachoma were deadly scourges. 



were distressingly prevalent 


But last winter when he paid his second visit he found they had 
, T .rw-,-ioiiTT riisanrwarpd. Intrigued at this enormous improvement 





enormous improvement, he 

began an investigation. It was very simple. There had been a cotton 
development near by, on which the Indians had been able to get 
work at fair wages. As a result for several years preceding this 
second visit these particular Indians had enjoyed plenty to eat. 


Not only had the other disease 


, but even 



not natural in that dry, sun cleansed atmosphere, had fled before 
well nourished bodies ! So Dr. Wilbur has taken a firm stand against 
what has actually been the practice for more than a generation 
with respect to the Red Indians — their being corralled in reservations, 
and shut off as much as possible from contact with their white neigh- 
bours. 

While this has been going on, more than half a million Mexican 


Indians have poured over the frontier (there being 
restrictions against countries in North and South 
which the Indians in this country are 
which they need pitifully. 



no immigration 
to do work 



to perform, and 


More than one hundred years ago Thomas Jefferson, author of 
the Declaration of Independence, laid down the doctrine that the 
policy of this government should be the assimilation of the Indians. 
Now it is going to be carried out if Herbert Hoover and Ray Lyman 
Wilbur are spared for the next few years. 

Actually the practical working of the Indian administration has 
been in precisely the opposite direction. They have been herded in 
reservations while stress was laid on the bringing of Indian boys 
Last to Carlisle and the education of Indian girls in other schools. 

? ® ' vaS Tin hat , these individual b °ys and girls having 

been taught the White Man’s language, customs and wavs, - 11 - 

ack to their people, on the reservations, and would set t 

w ch would rapidly lift the entire mass up to a high state of 

th^^fca^wo^ll 80 ^ habit8 ' ThiS beautifuI > d «*. splendid" in 

tte /l Ur . e » ™ unappreciated. It lies in the 

man is th* kirT • ? e Indians have for their elders. The old 

fathers. Old meHr tepee Unti ! te is gathered to his 
white men the Indians ^ j 10 ^ a 7 conservative. Even among the 

® , . . * t» u t among the Indians such concern was r>n* fn+il^ 

compla,mng of so many fathers and grandfather d “io t ed ™ I 

to sell the land, or his' hoL 01 ™™!““" yeaK of 
invariable reply is : ‘‘X 7’ , g ?g e m a new enterprise; 

peaks, his word is final. . 
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will not avail with that dutiful son. His own sixty years are as 
nothing to the wisdom his father must have accumulated in his 
longer life. 

So when these boys and girls, fired with a missionary spirit, came 
back from their Eastern colleges and attempted to reform their people, 
they found themselves up against a stone wall of prejudice and habit. 
They might believe passionately that certain changes would benefit 
their race, and their families in particular. But they found their 
fathers aghast at the notion of change, and affronted at the temerity 
of their offspring. The elders, rather humanly, were desirous of 
retaining their authority and anxious to stamp out these “ new- 
fangled ” notions which the youngsters had brought back from the 
effete East. 


The new policy anticipates an end of the “ charity ” which 
in the past has been an opiate. Wilbur wants to cure the cause of 
the distress and illness among the Indians instead of applying an 
ointment to the sores. He has discovered, among other things, that 
Red Indian boys take naturally to mechanics. They seem to be 
enthusiastic about tinkering with automobile engines. First there 
is to be a great employment agency, for which he will ask Congress 
to appropriate $150,000. This is to be utilized in connecting un- 
employed Indians with jobs. Then the system of education is to 
he radically revised. Vocational education is to lead. Indians are 
to be taught how to make their livings, and the hope for spreading 
culture among them will be merged with the general effort to bring 

culture to all the people. 


The main point now is to get the Indians self-supporting, with 
the confident hope that with the end of malnutrition disease will 
disappear, and that with the gradual assimilation of the Indians 
into tie great mass of the country all the Indian problems will vanish 


with it. 


Local communities out in the IX 


general willingness to co-o^. ---- - 

^"hf l"S than it has been at any time 
since John Smith landed ! 
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A committee was appointed, with sub-committees assigned to 
A . ,• c+ntUr and renort back to the main commiH,. 


parh tonic directed to study and report back to the mam committee 
eighteen months. The agenda of the sub-committees has been 
decided upon, and they are now at work Growth and development 
of children will be studied by a group headed by Dr. Kenneth D. 
Blackfan, of Boston. Prenatal and maternal care, medical service 
for children, milk production and control, communicable disease 
control and * public health organization, all of supreme importance 

with regard to child health, will be studied by a sub-committee 

headed by Surgeon General Hugh S. Cumming. 

Another important series of topics will be studied by a com- 
mittee headed by F. J. Kelly, of Moscow, Idaho. These will include 

v to ^ rt * 1 1 * m 


education and training of 


the child, 


vocational guidance and child labour, and recreation and physical 


Still another sub-committee, headed by C. C. Carstens, of New 
York, will go into such questions as affect the child handicapped 
in some way. Means and methods of aiding children physically, 
mentally, or socially handicapped will be considered. 


The general question of education is being studied in much the 
same manner, a conference having already been called, and having as- 
signed sub-committees to take up the various details of the problems. 
Both President Hoover and Secretary Wilbur are strongly in favour, 
however, of retaining local authority so far as education is concerned. 
Is either favours a federal control which would result in standardization 
and lack of local initiative. Bocal self-government, Dr. Wilbur 

points out, “ has permitted a wide range of development in the public 
schools.” r 



Both Dr. Wilbur and President Hoover are kc 

possibilities of radio in connection with educatioi 

one of Dr. Wilburs aides pointed out, if Charles 3 

ecture on law over the radio, every law student 

and many young lawyers, would like to tune in and 

attention. If a great surgeon should talk on some 

and problems of the operating room, the medical sti 
physicians would be eaxwr w*™™ 
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; ly by a desire to 
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UEMOVE THE HANDICAPS. 
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►over and Wilbur are restoring the ancient glory and power of 
erior Department anrl it „„„ ! ... - y , ! eror 


the Intenor ^Department, and if any other humanitarian ^hCT, 

brought to f P p^o.u — l>_ .. .. . r 


are 


, l-i 8 attention, the same speed and desire to be 
ot benefit to mankind may be expected. 

Carter Field. 


Ill 


remove the handicaps. 

y® P 1 ?" 1 '™; "! 1,1 *■» Honourable Ray Lyman Wilbur, who is engaged 
noble w ork to which reference is made in the above article.— Eds.] 


Fittingly enough, three American Indians shared the reception 
room of Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, while the interviewer for 



Aryan Path waited to ask his opinion on handicaps and the State’s 
part in reducing them. Only the youngest of the three was in regula- 
tion civilian clothes and with short hair. The costumes of the others 
represented considerable concessions to American custom, but one 
was shod with moccasins and both wore their hair in two braids 
behind the ears, the short black scalp-lock of the younger tied separately 
to stand upright. The gray-haired eldest Indian had great nobility 
of features and expression, and all showed the dignity and poise 
characteristic of their race. 


“ A little attempt to even it up a bit,” so the alert, keen-eyed 
man who came last year from the Presidency of Stanford University 
in California to head the United States Department of the Interior. 
“ A better balance between the underprivileged group and the 
overprivileged, brought about with as little wastage in the process as 
possible,” is the goal towards which Secretary Wilbur is working. 

‘ ‘ Part of the function of an advancing civilization, if it develops 
a social sense, is to seek to give uniform and equal advantages to all 
members of society. Otherwise it does not deserve the name of 
civilization. The whole proposition is to be just and fair to the 
individuals, but, at the same time, to have them give a maximum 
return. Often, though their voices, individually, maybe feeble, t ey 


may be large in the chorus. 


? J 


“May not that same idea be applied to the small 



in the world chorus ?” 

“ Of course, there you have the same underlying principle th at 

many things which seem inconsequential m themselves 

the aggregate. You recall the old ' < Vor wa 
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and not eliminated, Dr. Wilbur assented. “ Handicaps come from 
many things over which we have no control, such as heredity, native 
ability or capacity, geography , and so on There is the greatest 
variety of causes. One may be handicapped by his inheritance from a 
drunken father, another by a heredity of disease or insanity, and still 
another by a crippling accident. Whatever the causes, we find these 
living units handicapped and we have to see what we can do for them.” 

“ What do you think of the explanation for handicaps that 
people have lived before and have earned just the circumstances in 
which they now find themselves ? ’ ’ 

“ I know nothing about that. I myself cannot go back farther 
than the chromosome.” 


“ I cannot believe you are a materialist, Dr. 
'eads of you is true.” 


Wilbur, if all one 


“ No,” he said, smiling, “ I am not a materialist, but all that is 
out of my line. I do not know about those things. In any case, 
whatever the ultimate causes may be, the handicaps are there and 
we have to face them.” 


Asked to what extent he thought the State could go in removing 
such handicaps of children, for example, as bad environmental 
and family conditions, Secretary Wilbur explained that the 
President s National Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
with half a million dollars from private sources at its disposal, is 
designed to find out what the situation is. 




FROM LONDON. 

[J. D. Beresford’s articles in this magazine have attracted wide-spread 
attention* As usual, there are some very thoughtful and thought- provoking 
Theosophical ideas in the one we print below Eds.] 


In youth, in those days that are bright with the hope of some 
great and immediate miracle, I dreamed among other things, of a 
surpassing book that should light the fire of religious enthusiasm. I 
did not aspire to write that book myself, but my imagination 
played with the form it should take. I had been educated in the 
English Church and knew my Bible very well. Later when I had 
lost my faith in my parents’ dogmatic creed, I read portions of the 
Bhagavad Gita and the Vedas in the British Museum Library. But 
the book I planned, though it incorporated the Ethics of Buddha and 
Christ, was to be, so I dreamed, more intimate and appealing than the 
great sacred books of history. 


That old, foolish imagining was recalled to me very vividly by a 
book entitled Who Moved the Stoned by Frank Morison, published this 
Spring by Faber and Faber. It is, Mr. Morison writes in his preface, 
“ essentially a confession, the inner story of a man who originally 
set out to write one kind of book and found himself compelled by sheer 
force of circumstances to write another.” And in that sense it is 
the study of the writer’s conversion to the belief that Jesus rose 
from the grave on the third day after His crucifixion, not o y m e 

spirit but in the actual, physical body. 

To argue his case, Mr. Morison examines with a keenly critical 
and well informed intelligence the whole story of Christ s trial, cruci- 
fixion and burial ; taking as his documents t e our ospe ® P 
cularly that of St. Mark— the Acts of the Apostles the Apocryph^ 
Gospels and the scant references of the Roman historians He exa- 
mines these accounts, which are often discrepan , as e w , , 

any other historical ehdence, using his common-sense, his knowledge 

psychology, to disentangle a clear and credible story that shall y 
conviction by its very probability and reasona eness. 

t ..I.- r oTirl difficult task Mr. Morison has succeeded 

In this complicated and difficult of the bcto yal and 

brilliantly up to a point. incontr ‘• M “ 

the trial are fascinating in theer tac. 8ceM3 Kve 

appeal to the reason. For me, ne tu , 

poignancy and vividness that I have oun m no 

even in the various attempts that have been ma e o 

' Indeed, although Mr. 1 

is most certainly not written to app^ to ^ uM 

it has throughout something of the hreat ^ fiction 

a mystery that we commonly associate w uu 
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facts in the guise of a novel. 
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I wish I could say that he had succeeded in finally bringing the 
frill conviction he set out to win. For two-thirds of the book, mv 
reason and my belief were in perfect accord. But when in Chapter 

It diAm * , ,-| * i. U/-kn- r r f*noc?nn nneinrv _ 1 • 


reason auu. mr ^ i , 

XII he put St Paul in the witness box my reason, began to object 

In his treatment of the episode of St. Pauls conversion, Mr. Morion 

is inclined to regard the vision on the road to Damascus with a touch 
of incredulity, and he aroused my own when he insists that the true 
cause of his conversion could only have been due to the immense 
and overpowering significance of the empty tomb * a statement 
for which I cannot find a scrap of real evidence. The psychology 0 { 
conversion does not demand any such inference , and the Saul of 
Tarsus who so violently persecuted the early Christians is an 
admirable type of a man who might be intellectually converted. It 
is exceedingly probable that he had some kind of vision, sufficiently 
powerful to upset the balance between his objective early beliefs and 
the continually increasing pressure of his subjective resistances. He 
was in a condition of fierce suppression that would make such a 

. .. . i 11 A'lTT/*’! - 1 . 


“ subliminal uprush 


extremely probable. And I find no need to 


A, V A 

posit Saul s sudden realisation of a miracle to account for bis change 
of creed. 

And beyond that point, I found — truly to my disappointment, 
whatever the upshot — that much of Mr. Morison’s argument and 


adduction of proof fell to the level of special pleading. He repeats 
himself, is inclined to manipulate his facts, and ends by mere insistence. 
Finally he entirely disregards that beautifully written but unpleasant 
book of Mr. George Moore’s The Brook Kerith, in which an alternative 
reconstruction of the rising from the dead has been offered. Mr. 
Moore’s book offended me in many particulars, even aroused my 

anger, but I feel that Mr. Morison’s methods demanded some allusion 
to it. 

At the end of it all I came back as I have already intimated to 
my thought of that impossibly ideal book I had discussed in my 
youth. For it seems to me that Mr. Morison must share my early 
faith in the compelling power of miracles — according to the common 
definition — as a necessary instrument in the conversion of the world 

X A ^ * * M T * » - . ^ _ * 11 


the 


to a more spiritual view of life. Yet Christ Himself continually 
deprecated the adduction of signs and wonders as any witness to 
the truth of His teaching.* Nor, if we are to put our faith in the 
gospel narratives, did His own miracles, not even the raising of the 
dead, have any effect upon the cultured Jews of the period. Also in 
our own days it is not the report, however well authenticated, of the 

sunfirnatiiral HOWnro /K ^ 1 — ,1 l ,3 Tii . t t • l 


bring 
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conviction, but the undeniable evidence of great spiritual truths to be 
found in her teaching. For it is as true now as it was nineteen 
hundred years ago that if we believe not Moses and the Prophets, 
neither shall we believe though one rose from the dead. 

What we have to face in this connection is our knowledge that 
the spiritual potentialities of mankind range from the first glimmerings 
of ethical understanding to be found in those who live, unequivocally, 
the gross life of the flesh, to the highest development of those great 
teachers and mystics who have realised within themselves an 
understanding of the Higher Wisdom. And those that are at the 
beginning of the path , cannot be scared into sudden development by 
the shock of an unexpected miracle. It may influence them for a 
moment, but the temporary lesion will soon close. 

L 1 i * A /» . 1 /— sj t • . -t * 
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young children in the life of the Spirit and experience alone can bring 
about the essential development. Nevertheless, it is always the 
young spirit as it is also the young mind that asks for wonders as a 
means to faith. They ask for a sign and having received it fail to 
appreciate its import. It is not possible that they should. For 
the truth is that until they eonxe to the knowledge that the apparent 
wonder is no “ miracle ” but a natural phenomenon of the world 
they have not yet the power to comprehend, they will be unable to 

realise its true meaning. 

Another aspect of the same attitude has forced itself upon me 
in reading various samples of the remarkable output of war books 
that has been the most interesting feature of the last six months 
activity in the publishing world. Of these, some use the war as the 
one immense fact in the history they have to .e l of ten or twenty 
years’ experience. Others confine themselves solely to an account of 


the war years. 


three outstanding books are H. M. 


and Kichard Aiding^ FajeO* ^Ttrco 

criticism directed against th o. e having suffered none of its 

responsible for the war, or, alttr ^ 1V licrht b 0 f them, 
terrors and brutalities, are incline » 

, +hiq soate of war books. They are 

Now, I do not deprecate ? ration wh i c h was too youn 

necessar ily being read by new genera ^ ^ thftt it fa 



in 1914, to realise what was happe 8^ ^ have a c i ear 

good thing for these young ^ orrors that war entails. In 1914, 

however teixibK of d by an ove: 
war was still being glorified. 
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world’s inhabitants, and in present 



it is 


a;s 


majority of the thTyoung with such a loathing and terror of 

ml that nothing would induce them to bear arms. 



to 


well to fill tho 

the very ^®° W ^ oks l have mentioned certainly leave 
, . And ^ this respect. There is no defence of the principle or the 

SIS c" of those who carried the thing through, not l eS8 

to the conditions in which it was fought are held up for our detesta- 

ith a vigour that in Aldington s and Graves books 


tion and horror w„J v , 

at least sometimes declines into virulence. Yet, curiously enough, 

it is evident when we come to consider the question that these con- 
demnations of war are in another sense a defence of militarism. The 
tone of them is always aggressive, only the name of the enemy is 
changed. Those we are told to hate are not representatives of another 
nation, but of wealth and power. The new cause for quarrel is 
between suffering vouth and those — capitalists, politicians or members 
of the military caste — who are held responsible for the making of wars. 

The defence of this attitude lies no doubt in the assumed rightness 
of the cause, but how many deluded millions went into the European 
War 'with an equal conviction of the intrinsic justice of the cause 
they were fighting for ? We give so many names to evil, and j ust so 
long as our desire is to punish its representatives, or those whom we 
judge to be its representatives, so long will the principle of war find 
justification. And for this reason, I w r as the more surprised to find 
Mr. Tomlinson among the aggressors. His book, All Our Yesterdays, 
is the greatest, from a literary point of view, and the least prejudiced 
of the three I have cited. But towards the end, when he has set out 



his experience of the war years, his spirit revolts so passi 
against those whom he holds responsible that I lost that undercurrent 
of simple mysticism which has delighted me in his later books. 

And is it not true that this aggressive attitude, this selection of 
a particular enemy who can be made the scapegoat of the world’s evil, 
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IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


ill * > *» t appeared an article showing the 

marvellous y surprising .knowledge of the ancient Hindus on the subject of 

pam mg an le ar s. This month we print an equally interesting article showing 

the knowledge along scientific lines possessed by the Indians of the Vedic and 
subsequent early periods. — Eds.] 


ANCIENT INDIAN BOTANY. 


[L. S. S. Kumar, M. Sc. (London), A.R.C.S., D.I.C., is 

of Botany at the Mysore University.] 


Assistant Professor 


The earliest records of knowledge concerning plants and plant 
life in India date back to the Yedic period. Numerous hymns of the 


Big Veda amply prove that the Aryans settled on the banks of the 


Indus and its tributaries, and there cultivated the fertile lands and 


tended their cattle. The hymns to Varuna, Indra, Vayu, Surya and 


other Gods to protect crops from destruction, to bless with plenty 


of rain and sunshine that the golden ears might ripen and yield a rich 


harvest, show that the early settlers were an agricultural people. 


Our Aryan ancestors venerated the elements, not for any supersti- 


tious reasons ; the importance of soil, air, water, and sunshine as neces 


sary factors for the growth of plants was clearly recognized by them. 
Barley was the first of the cereals to be cultivated in the Yedic period, 
and it supplied the food for men and cattle. Cultivation of cotton 


was perhaps known, since references to such terms as weaving, looms, 
warp, woof, weft, etc., abound in the Eig Veda. But it may be sur- 


mised that the knowledge of plant life with the earliest Aryan settlers 


of India was primarily in relation to agriculture 


The use of plants as drugs, potions and charms, which was quite 


practised art in the later Vedic period, persists up to this very day. 


In the Atharva-Veda there are hymns which refer to the use of cer- 


tain plants with incantations, as love charms, charms to cure illnesses 
or to increase virilitv. The famous treatises on medicine of Charaka 


or to increase virility. The famous treatises on meuicme ui 

and Susruta speak highly of the knowledge of the ancient Indians 

concerning the medicinal properties and curative effects of plants. 


The lack of an ancient Indian text on plants and plant life as 
such, makes it necessary to search for information in wi e y is ri 
buted sources, such as the Vedas, the Upanishads, the uranas, e 
Smritis, the works of Charaka and Susruta, Kautilya s rt as las , 
the Lexicon of Amara and other early Indian phi 0S0 P ca j * 
scientific works. A long-felt need for a collected work on e 
ledge of ancient Indians concerning plants and plant life as ee p 


plied in the Vanaspati of G. P. Mazumdar 



The historical progress of botany in ancient India is dit 
trace. There are large gaps in the story from the Vedic peno 
time of the physicians Charaka and Susruta. Fragmen 
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distributed as the available material is, it proves that there was a 

See Of botany extant in ancient India. It is interesting to note 
Ihose oTthe modem savants, and how m others modern theories have 

been forestalled. 

Broadly viewed, this knowledge may be divided mto three groups. 

First a general knowledge of plants including their growth, structure, 

characteristics, etc. ; second, plants in relation to medicine ; third, 
plants in relation to agriculture. 

The ancients had knowledge concerning the germination, growth, 
decay and death of plants; external morphological features were 
observed and were used in classifying T ~ A 1 1 ’ 



mor 



was known to a limited extent. The different parts of plants, such 
as stem, root, leaf, flower, and fruit, were distinguished, and different 
types of these parts were referred to by special terms. 

How plants derived their nutrition and what constituted it, was 
known. How sap rose from the root upwards, its movements inside 
the plants, the manufacture of food for which solar energy, air and 
water were necessary, is clearly inferred from several verses in ancient 
texts. Reference to the production of seeds from the interaction of 
the male and female principles shows that the existence of sex in ' 
was already known. 

Planting was almost a ceremonial with the ancients. Various 
instructions for prayers and worship before planting exist. The 
propagation of plants by means of cutting, grafting, buds, root and 
stem, tubers, was greatly practised. The classification of plants was 
shrewd and practical, and was made from a utilitarian point of view. 
They were classified into trees, shrubs, herbs, annuals, perennials, 
grasses, creepers, twiners, etc. Sub-grouping of plants depended 
mainly . upon their similarity of characteristics, or their curative 

\ An wt ilv. .1*1 ,1 ' _ . . 



properties, or the uses to which they were put. Tiie medicinal group 
consisted of numerous sub-groups, such as plants used for prolonga- 

1 1 *° I \ ° ^ crease strength, and the curing of illnesses of various 
lands further groupings included— group of bearded grains; 

cerea , pu ses, pot herbs, bulbs ; group of greens ; flower group ; 

? ased on dietetic value, etc. This detailed classifica- 

ows e prevalence of a high power of scientific observation. 

and are ax ^ m anc ^ consciousness are in all things, 

in the orlLmip m 6 ^ r ^ W ^ re ' including plants along with animals 

classes of beings 0 propagated ea b llZmg ^ ^ the last ° f the 
aneipinf. ?. f presence of life in nlants. The 


ancient nhilnsn^xr V® ni me m plants, xuc 

tood the existenPA rxt ^ on ^ er > therefore, that they so well under- 

»«» a nic kingdoms Tli SU °^ P rocesses i n plants, the lowest of the 

ea ^poose of plants to various external stimuli 

noL^n? e ? mdus c i earl y indica tes that they recognised 

P g a de fi ree of consciousness which was 







dormant or sleeping. That plants possess a sense of touch and have 
dormant or comatose consciousness is inferred from verses in the 
Bhagavata Purana. 

In ancient Indian literature the theme of emanations, i.e., evolu- 
tion, is made the crux of philosophical study and meditation. With 
the ancients the exact position of plants in the scale of evolution was 
common knowledge. It was known that plants ranked first in the 
order of the appearance of life on earth and that they succeeded elomen- 
tals and preceded animals and man. This conception of the appear- 
ance of plant life on earth is in accordance with the findings of geology 
except in so far that geology will not recognize elemental as being 

anything. 

A few salient points from Seal's Positive Science of Ancient Hindus 
show how with regard to heredity the old Hindus had forestalled the 
theories of Darwin and Weismann. There are interesting passages 
to explain how species produce their like. In other words, heredity 
or the transmission of parental characters to the offspring through the 
agency of germ-plasm was recognized. In accordance with the views 
of Dhanvantri, Charaka and Susruta hold that the fertilized ovum 
develops by “ Palingenesis,” that is, it contains all the organs m minia- 
ture to begin with and these develop in a certain order Just as the 
Bamboo seed contains the whole of the future plant m embryo, although 

theory of the early European embryologist As to ^ow specific chakra - 
ters are inherited Charaka assumes that the spemjU ot the mate 

tissues. A similar view is held by Sankara who states . 

cell represents in miniature every organ the ^ 

contains in potentia the whole or g al || s ™ < . - ^ j n b i s theorv 

1 » P Thl Twhich it was held that every organ gave off 

germules which develop directly generations. The question 

as to why some parental characte > ^ Qn in li f e> fail to be 

congenital deformities and diseases ancestors, 

transmitted to offspring seems to have occurred 

According to Charaka, ovum 

ti0n . £ ‘ |U , <!S l i °i“!;. AS* Am “the whole parental orgomsm *« 


some 












except in regard to the interaction ol somato- 
■i.e., either of them giving rise to the other, 
direct continuity of the germ-plasm and its i 




tissue or the body of the parent, holding that the soma or body i s 
merely the carrier of the germ-plasm, and that the latter generates the 
former and not the reverse. From this it is evident that Aitreya had 
forestalled Weismann in his theory of germ-plasm. 

The relation of plants to their surroundings, and their mutual 
interaction was not unknown. The division of land into three types, 


namely, dry deserts where practically no plants exist ; marshes or 
swamps where only a specialized kind of vegetation flourishes ; and 
places where normal vegetation grows — shows an understanding of 
plants and their habitats. An acquaintance with different types of 
soil and their power of retention of water was made use of in culti- 
vation. The high power of observation and scientific acumen of 
our Aryan forefathers is seen in their knowledge of plants in relation 
to economics — plants as foretellers of good or adverse weather, and 
plants as clues to the finding of water in arid regions. 

The beneficial uses of plants for medicinal purposes was indeed 
considerable. There are several early works devoted to medicine in 
which plant drugs occupy no mean place. Plants were classified into 
groups to cure physical maladies, such as fevers, injuries, wounds and 
skin diseases, including leprosy. In psychical maladies plants were 
used in cases of witchcraft, sorcery, exorcism, and propitiation of 
evil spirits. In such cases incantations and prayers to invisible powers 
were employed. To counteract the fatal effect of the venom of snake 
and insect bites certain plants were applied or administered. Again, 
plants were used for the prolongation of life and for obtaining pros- 
perity. Lastly, the use of plants for cosmetics, dentrifiee, growth of 

hair, perfumes, has been in great vogue in India from immemorial 
times. 










IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


all, the absence of famine. Agriculture which was the source of 
wealth of Indians in early times has been allowed to decay ever since 
the Muhammedan conquest of India, with the natural concomitant 
result, famine has come to stay in this land. 

Even as early as the Vedic period, agriculture had advanced consi- 
derably. Ploughing, sowing, harvesting, spacing, rotation of crops 
were all familiar. The diseases of plants and the treatment thereof 
were known to a limited extent. 

It is interesting to note that meteorological observations were 
carried on long ago. By the conjunction, opposition, and movements 
of the planets, the weather conditions were ascertained, and farmers 
were warned to take necessary precautions to protect their crops 
against adverse weather effects. The seasons and their effects on 
plants, the time of the year for sowing, the period of growth or 
duration of different crops, and the time of harvesting were commonly 
known. Suitability or unsuitability of soil, the amount of rain ami 
water required for various crops, manuring and its importance, the 


L. S. S. Kumar 


Eminent Asians. Six Great reraowuiw** 

Josef Washington Hall (“Upton Close ). ( .. 

New York and London. Price $5-) 

Mr. Josef Washington Hall, 

» i . . , 1 1 

in this new book of his, surveys the activities o ■ e 


The picture of their activities is most v 
the nature of their characters andtbei 
in striking contrast to one another. L 
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• T incniratiop from start to finish. In comparison with it, tliat 
rloinal fe less roman) io, for Kemal Is more of a soldier and l„ s 
° a dreamer than the great Ohmaman. In contrast to both o the se 
1 r p.mllii He has neither the adventurousness of Sun Yat-Sei 

nor the military genius of Kemal , but Mr. Hall regards him as suj 
for whereas a critical examination of the others may lessen their gre 
ness “ Gandhi stands upon a spiritual base so eternal that storms 
criticism scarcely do more than refresh his countenance.” 

Yet all the three leaders have one common purpose in view, to lift 
Asia out of the domination of the West. None of them, however, can 
say that they do not owe some part of their enlightenment to the West. 
Thus the only possible way of revolt is to assimilate what is good in the 
West and use it for the reinterpretation of Asia. The chief good which we 
derive from the West is its sense of practical initiative which we 
must utilise to reinterpret and re-establish our own ideals in our hearts. 
The activities of the three leaders show' clearly that they have acquired 
this sense of practical initiative and utilised it to a great degree. 
Sun Yat-Sen and Kemal Pasha have actually won 




s 


1 / 

freedom by it. But how far has their practical initiative helped them 
to reinterpret and re-establish their ow r n ideals ? The answer is that 
Sun Yat-Sen and Kemal Pasha, in separating politics from religion, have 
not cared to reinterpret the ideals of their countries. They have 

* -r , . m -m - * V 


Western 


It 


Asia 




in 



drive 



an idyl into a force. They are leading the world’s largest continent 
and some of its most gifted races from what we W esterners, at least, 
a\ e c hosen to regard as a side show into the main ring of the world’s 
circus , but as long as they have made violence their mainstay, they 
cannot be said to have revolted against Western civilization. For 
e c le motive force behind the latter has always been the power of 
the sword. Western civilization is the expression of ir-*— 1 — 
w ic gives rise to the assertion of one ego against the other 

the 

mder°Sm Yat&n ‘andKeS p wiU suffer tie sai "» 

fact And hence their revolt is 

“ e “ SOiL 6and H on the stands 

he has not only engendered^ \ K f'‘ r °“ gh ? 0S P <:1 of non-violence, 

the nation’s mind to an understand 

i-hf ” a ? e , Indla reco gnise its UWD , emage . ^ „ a 

, lrl . ... Watson, an American friend 

Iinp.a. txnll • 1 i • . ♦ 

constructive w r orking m 

violence and blood-W o? t T ?o 

* “ of the lusty New ^ ‘ 




else but a rebirth of the 


m a 



iciji 

should be taken awav 
of India, ’ “ ^ 


ui iion-vioieuccj 

& political awakening but has also roused 

■ ra+Q "^ing of its religion. " ’ 
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And the author ironically 
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a.m.j m.d. (The Macmillan 


The author describes his book as “a practical discussion of 
Eugenics and Race Culture Racial Hygiene is defined as follows ; 

The science which undertakes to determine the natural and social 
laws governing the propagation of a healthy, sane, moral, happy, intelli- 
gent, industrious and progressive human race, and then seeks ways and 
means of putting these laws into actual practice. It is more than eugenics 
which seeks to have the race well born, and it is more than euthenics 
which seeks to have it well nurtured. 


TV e are told that in the pursuance of its aim Race Hygiene 
does not advocate the Spartan system of the exposure of children, 
or the lethal chamber for defectives, or “ any sort of free love propa- 
ganda or human stock-farm experimentation.” But it does seek 
“to control the bad blood which is in the race by refusing it the right 
of propagation/' and it proposes to do this by the “ formulation of 
better marriage laws ; segregation and sterilization of those really 
unfit to be parents ; rational birth control in those families which should 
have no children.” And the deciding factor in such matters would 
seem to be drawn from a study of the science of heredity, to which 
a large portion of the book is devoted. 


From the point of view of the Theosophist, some of the suggestions 
put forward by the author are absolutely unspiritual and can only be 
defended on purely materialistic grounds. It is quite impossible for 
anvone who believes in the doctrines of Karma and Reincarnation 
to ^ assent for one moment to any plan of sterilization of those whom 
science has decreed as unfit, or the advocacy under any circuioastances 
of the practice of birth control. The conditions which we n o ay 
in the world are the result of our past actions, the reaping o a arves 
of ill seed sown. What the true reformer must to do is to try to change 
the mind of the race, not by compulsion (which is impossible), out by 
an appeal to the God Within, the Ego seated m the hearts of all men 
A more rational and natural way of life shou d be put forward winch 
will commend itself to the reason and heart of mankind 1 
certain cases seoreeation of the individual for the protection of 

It is "regrettable but true that if there be oftpnug oi 

themselves — “wombs of pain.” Birth contrails only a palliative, the 
direful effects of which will be felt later. 

ATT v ii r x whole volume under review the sm- 

We realise throughout the who It must 
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of the writer to 
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not be thought that he is a pleader for use ( 

(a selfish licentiousness), or anything u e m0E j medies a r< 
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TH IS ARYAN PAT IF. 


and not in terms of their bestial nature. uiese iocas are to bo 
found in the philosophy of theosophy as taug it y the Eastern Sag es , 
and their modern presentation is in The Secret Doctrine of H. B. 


Blavatsky. 


A Handbook on Hanging By Charles Duff . (Hale, Cushman and 
Flint, Boston, U.S.A.). 

Charles Duffs satire under this title is calculated to throw into 
confusion the ranks of the advocates of capital punishment as could 
no more direct attack. More important still, it should go far to 


go far to 
herto have 


crystallize the opinion of the powerful majority who hitherto have 
accorded the institution no serious thought. 

The claim of hanging to rank as one of the fine arts and of the 
hangman to the admiration of society is stoutly upheld by Mr. Duff, 
who sets himself in mock seriousness to the task of increasing its 

1 *j Ti.r r\ /x» . i .. . . . <-> 


' ■ » 




popularity. Mr. Duff takes exception to the execution of criminals behind, 
closed doors as defeating its avowed object of frightening us potential 
criminals into virtue. He deplores the obstacles placed in the wav of 
the British press and broadcasting companies’ capitalizing the event 
as it desen es. He would have hangings in Hyde Park and Trafalgar 
bquare, and on the Horse Guards Parade so ‘that Cabinet Members 
cou see t ie hangman at work and recognize him as a great patriot 
ac mg m eir name ; and after the ceremony, the jury who convicted 

t - 0U ^ ^p. e U P to shake hands with the executioner and 
congratulate him on his proficiency. 

eruesom^rWaT^ ^ ^ an 9 m g , for all its light touch, spares the reader no 
fn wS rtS. W ae ^uats of the procedure, and of certain cases 

flawless technimie & ^ cc j deid s ^ aVe marred the hangman’s usually 
to which some rtf-l S ° n 8" draAVn -out an affair as hanging often is, 

prefei rftetrm D “« ** » vastly 

And decapitation is so re P 1 ‘ esented h Y the electric chair. 

unpleasant for the onlookers. 

&crSirthe^“bi£y'iu® Mr y. uff sa y». w » sflteiy 

l of some forty received e ^ d ^ce that in the 

' have been bm ' \ pe ^ were P rc >ved after their execu- 

b !JCtn docent of the f i.* i 


regrets 
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But why capital punishment at all ? Mr. Duff mentions that it 
has been abolished in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Holland, 
Lithuania, Norway, Roumania, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Argentina, Brazil, Columbia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Honduras, Peru, 
Lruguay, Venezuela and Queensland, in certain German States, and 
in eight of the United States of America. In none of these, 
it is asserted, has the abolition ol the death penalty been followed 
by an increase in homicides. This, he warns, should not be used in 
England as an argument against hanging, for these misguided people 
do not know what they miss. Missionary work in these backward 
countries is proposed, though Mr. Duff admits the difficulty of the 
undertaking, as the only allies England could find really in favour 
of hanging would be the Japanese, the Russians, and certain high- 
minded States in the American Union. 

Mercy, Mr. Duff ironically pleads, is a thing to be suppressed by us 
all. Mankind has demonstrated, he says, that the teachings of Christ 
and Buddha were not enough. If the spirit of mercy continues at the 
rate at which it has grown of recent years, he warns, we cannot say 
where it will end. “ We may even see the abolition of war ; and what 
a disaster that would be. Imagine a world in which the spirit of Christ 

predominated, and human life were held to be sacred Why, it 

is unthinkable ! 

No keener lance has been levelled at capital punishment in our 
time. Let its advocates look well to their armour ! 

Karl Steiger. 


The History of Hayy Ibn Yaqzan . 
Translated from the Arabic 


By Abu Bakr Ibn Tufail . 

Revised with an 



by Simon Ockley. 

by A. S. Fulton. (Chapman and Hall, London. 215.) 

Many times has the twelfth century esoteric story of Abu Bakr Ibn 
Tufail been translated from the original Arabic, since first its mys- 
terious qualities fascinated some scholars in the reign of the second 
Charles Stuart. It was the son of the great English pioneer in Orienta 
studies who initially rendered it into literal Latin. Edward Ik>coc " s 
work was Englished before the ascent to power of the House of lange 
but the first direct Arabic into English interpretation was not ma e 
until 1708 by Simon Ockley, later for nine years Professor o a ic 
at Cambridge. It is this translation which is now amen e , * * 

Fulton having compared several versions in various languages an » 
after study of Professor Leon Gauthier s critical edition o e a i 
text, corrected Ockley’s liberties with the original. 

There is narrative within narrative in Ibn Yaqzan s 
the one-time secretary and doctor, w r ho probably a 
learning of Arabic Spain at Cordova and Seville, was tri 

in every branch of philosophy ” an( l a sa S e s ^ ee P e 
lore whose heirs appear in every century, none exce 

. , . , ^ ~ * 99 i wt hx 







— jj Ibn Yaqzan 
this and Ibn TufaiFs, there is little comparison 

















Here 


For the man of flesh it is but a tale of tw o islands, to on e 0 f 
which floats an ark bearing the son of a Princess a quaint and charming 
legend recalling Babylonian and Hebraic tradi ions. Mothered by a 
gazelle, he grows up solitary and alone far from his own land, acquiring 
su] f. teaching the why and wherefore of food, cooking, clothing 
W inff housing, until the secrets of nature and man’s superiority to 
the annals are his. And then, one day, his lonely island is invaded 
by what to him is the strangest creature of all, a man. Eventually , 
Asal takes him to the other island, inhabited by mankind, having eyes 
and seeing not, ears and hearing not compass d about with the 
Curtain of Punishment and cover’d with the Darkness of the Veil,” 
who will have none of him. So both Ibn Yaqzan and Asal return to 
their own island. 

For spiritual man, it is the aeons-old narrative of the evolution 

of the Soul on that * 4 Indian Island where Men come into the 

world spontaneously without the help of Father and Mother.” Here 
are the mysteries of life and death, the secrets of man’s body and its 
relation to the universe for those subordinate to Maheswara, revealed 
and yet concealed, hidden within the very w r ords, their deepest 
meaning. 

this Animal Spirit was One, whose Action when it made use 

of the Eye was Sight; when of the Ear, Hearing; when of the Nose, 
Smelling; when of the Tongue, Tasting ; and when of the Skin and Flesh, 
Feeling. When it employ’d any Limb, then its Operation was Motion ; 

and when it made use of the Liver, Nutrition and Concoction none 

of them could perform their respective Offices without having Corres- 
pondence with that Spirit by means of Passages called Nerves ...... Now 

these Nei a es derive this Spirit from the Cavities of the Brain, which has it 
rom the Heai t and contains abundance of Spirit, because it is divided into 

a gieat many partitions (p. 71) that Spirit which is diffused by its 

faculties through the whole Body of Man (p. 141). 

In seven-year cycles Ibn Yaqzan passes through the stages of 
amma en *§’ reasoning being, to spiritual beinghood. He becomes 

his !!I f ?! the ?f nce of thin g s - Ibn Tufail’s is the indelible mark, 
aid WeU '^ own words > to be read and reread, to be studied 

the ages \ ^ s ^bj ect for contemplation, for he is a sage of 

the ages. And why? Let him answer, italics ours : 

the Eyes of thy the Ears of thy Heart and look sharply with 

be tE mayit finf solil^ T * which 1 sha11 s *ew thee ; it may 

way thou shalt + . m as ma y serve to lead thee into the right 

it by Word of Month P resen t require any further explication of 

to these Leaves (p. rest thy Sel f co ^nted with what I shall commit 


H. S 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Care of the Body. 



In his article “ wm»on" Mr. C. Delisle Burns in your April 

number (p. 2-8) refers to the care of the body and says that such 
is not in the Christian tradition” ' " 


care 






of sport. I have no quarrel if he is writing only of Hebraic and Greek 
cultures ; but his whole article is a kind of j ustification for the superior- 
ity of the modern as against ancient civilization. His article bristles 





but 1 do not fool competent to answer him 
at length. This one point about the care of the body needs but a few 

India from earliest times bas enjoyed and indulged m bodily 
sports, wrestling, horse-riding and a dozen other kinds 


YV 




encouraged sport and on Dusserah and other festivals sports were 
given important place. A whole system of body-training, Hatha 
Yoga, was used. Hatha Y oga has its pure and noble side ; its deteriora- 
tion occurred when physical exercises were used for psychological 
purposes and with the aim of soul-development. Time was when in 
certain schools of India Raja Yoga and Hatha Yoga were taught as 
to-day philosophy and athletics form part of college curricula. We 
cannot learn the real Hatha Y 7 oga exercise without a prior knowledge 
and some practice of Raja Yoga. With all its zest for sport the modern 
west knows nothing of the real vital powers which give the body 
superiority in agility and make sport a play not of puny men but of 
immortal gods. Long before the sporting days oi Greece, India knew 
the science, and even now it is not too late to revive the lost art. But 
Indian youths must begin by enquiring about old games. Folk-lore 
and anthropology are good avenues to approach the subject. 


Camp Badnera 


T. Chitnavis. 


The Pity of It. 


where the 


Whenever I hear people talking of the Colour Question 
those pathetic little groups that I used to see in Cape Town, emerging 
from their little Church with their little prayer hooks balanced onjheir 
heads. To see them is to wonder at the futility of accepted 
tianity. Though they follow the teachings of a white Carpenter 
they accepted by the people of the white races ? No ! ey are n 

even allowed in their Churches, except on sufferancq 

’ do not sit. And are they encouraged in their Faith by 

so-called Christians ? Again, No ! Most of these 

native is fifty per cent worse than a 
embraced their religion. One wonders how it is 
to the Teachings of Love, Pity and 
law which is created through prejudice, tradition 
people must strive to forget that the Christ was a 

' ” class! 
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„ 1 • „ T, Penally of the natives I have 

AarS may aouud a su^ficia. word 


mme’Sg of their good nature and their love of 




all human daftness ! 

Then there was Joe in Cape Town, who slept in his blanket in 
the back yard and cared not what he did, as long as he was allowed 
his banjo!! on which he twanged an interminably monotonous air on 
three strings. 


And there was Johannes in Pietermaritzburg, who served us our 
breakfast in our room and who told us with quaint childlike simpli- 
city of how his wife had died in child-birth but how he hoped to be 
married again soon. Johannes, whom Life had not daunted, Johannes 
ever smiling, ever ready to do a service. 


And now my mind turns to Sam of Johannesburg. Sam was the 
son of a Chief — yet he was a waiter. Sam, who rebuked a party of 
white men for telling an undesirable story in front of a white woman. 
Luckily for Sam, they were English visitors and not yet imbued with 
the kick the dirty Black off the path idea, so prevalent among 

some of the residents. Sam, who was learning English and studying 
that he might benefit his own people. 



es, the Africander might retort, “ that is all verv well 
what do you know of the Natives in bulk ?” And I must r - 

*'5 . ^thing, hut at t •' o same time I cannot see why they 

V o J " d 8 e . d h y ^ hei r own people instead of a White Magistrat 

thp mo po°+if T ° n the services of an interpreter before he can de 
.. ''.that come before him in court. Anyone who has had 

4b 1 
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distorted untd ev^ntudlv “al kn0 'y s f hov,r “ News 15 exaggerated <u 
that suddenlv the Tra 8* d r ° r lau ghed i ' 
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surrounds him. 


in the 


treatment of the N ? & P lead for is a little 
t eatment of the Native, and not a foregone 

skm nec e s sanly covers a black spirit 
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ay a 


is recognized by all other parties, and they are seeking some remedy Tnp 

AH" Pstra 'nil only print sneh matters as will contribute towards an under 
standing of the numerous phases of the problem. 

The reference to the Coloured Church in Africa gives us an op nor 

to meution ^that during the last few months some American Churches have < 

their pews to Negro ci izens, their own co-religionists ; so the Church acting 
friend between races lias proved futile. & 

Next, we mi^ht tell our correspondent that what she reports about African 

converts is equally true of the Indian. As a general rule the Indian converted 
to Christianity makes a less good servant than a Muslim, a Hindu, or even an 
untouchable ai 1a . In our own hearing the following conversation took place 
between an Englishman who wears the regalia of a Bishop and a poor coolv 
who had killed a serpent and brought it to the holy man “ to gain approbation” 
“Why did you kill the serpent, non- poisonous,” shouted the angry follower of 
Christ i Axe you a Christian? more angry and so more thunderous the voice 
“ No” said the poor terrified cooly. “ You must be a Christian ; otherwise you 
would not kill it,” said the discerning man. We do not narrate the story to dis- 
cuss the ethics of killing snakes, but to chronicle the experienced view of our 
“ friend, the bishop”. — Eds.] 


A Crying Need. 

If one is inclined to imagine the need for combating materialism 
ended with the passing of Mme. H. P. Blavatsky it is because he is too 
close to the twentieth century. The iconoclasm of H. P. B. is more 
than justified by the present. Theosophy, the palliative so wisely 
proposed by the Masters of Wisdom through their Messenger, remains 
the one and only philosophy adapted to combat the vicious tendencies 
of the day, natural outgrowths from the materialism of the nineteenth 

century. 


Every “ beliefs is, in fact, a part of one s philosophy. All 
taken collectively, constitute an individual s philosophy, 
belief becomes so fully accepted as to govern judgment and 
then indeed does it become vital to the affairs of society. 



s 


When 

action 



The natural development of the dead matter 
resulted in exaltation of the personality ; selfishness and the reversal 
of principles. While shattering the power of theologic dogmatism it 
likewise “scientifically'’ placed brotherhood, spirituality, mtegriy, 
etc. in the category of aesthetic accomplishment rat er t an & ° 
basic, natural law. In fact, “ every man for hifnself an t e evi 
the hindermost” had to become the reasonable motivation 






thinking materialist. That such a development should _ qq b 

cations for falsehood, hypocrisy, cruelty and even mur er. 





expected. That such a conclusion has 

enlightened twentieth century is not hard to veri } . 



A . 1 * 

of the least disastrous results ( 


Misleading advertising is one of the lease ciisd, > , 

ignoring of Universal principles. Divorce, infidelity ^ 
confidence bring results far more cruel, directly in® 0 
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of western c 
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Under the guise of compassion (consoling s 




...... ,. . . . - * °f blind 

ignorance) the physician may allow his ]mtient to die, if not deliber- 
ately kill him; the son kill his mother, and the father his child, if the 
murderer can convince the judge and jury that the murdered person 
was doomed by disease and the act was prompted solely by compassion 
A more diabolic judgment cannot well be conceived and vet we 

now have a dramatic presentation, a “movie'’, The Sacred Flame, that 

seems to go a step further. In this picture a mother is made to kill 

her invalid son in order that his wife’s sexual life may not be frustrated 

A double standard of morality, one for the old and the other for the 

young, is proposed. Love is identified with sex and held to be beyond 
the control of man. 

With this artistically presented suggestive potency at work it will 

not be long until utter licentiousness and moral chaos must result. 
It may be expected that murder will be even more broadly practised 
and excused by perverted justice than at present, and the divine fire 
of procreativeness will become a satanic light for the perpetration of 
every tyrannic and diabolic form of destructiveness. How 



# v ^ V A A V AX ^ 

can the sincere Theosophist relax in his efforts to combat these giants 
of human oppression ? 

To attack individual evils will never do. Each is but a symptom 
of society’s moral disease, materialistic philosophy. The cause itself 
muxt he relentlessly assailed . The spiritual science must be made to 
it ‘place the material obsession. The individual's and society s bases 
for judgment must be changed before the results of such judgment 
disappear. Spiritual virtue must be made reasonable before it can 
hope to gain control, j^o philosophy, no science, not embodying the 
essentials of Theosophy, can do this work. Is it not clear, therefore, 

f pose of the Theosophic movement, the spiritual 
enlightenment of humanity, is still far from being accomplished and 
that- the tenets of Theosophy call ever more insistently for selfless 
workers to present them to a matter blinded world ? 

Maurice H. Dukes. 

[\Ve gladly publish this fearless expression of opinion from Dr. Dukes and 
agree that much work remains to be done by the Theosophist for which real 
inspiration can only be found in the writings of H. P, Blavatsky. Deteriora- 
tion of ethical principles can be quickly and certainly checked by knowledge of 
feoul psychology ; in the western psychology such knowledge's absent and 
Asiatic psychology cannot be studied without the aid of the key which Theosc^" 7 
supplies. Dr. Dukes is a well-known Optometrist of Hollywood' ; let us hope he 
also be a helper and restorer of soul- sight .—Eds ] 




ENDS AND SAYINGS 


“ ends of verse 

And‘ sayings of philosophers” 


\ i umbras. 


During the month of May , when the Buddhist world celebrates the 


triple anni\ ersary of the birth, attainment and passing of Gautama, 
all Theosophists observe the anniversary of the passing of their loved 
teacher, H. 1. . Bla\atsky. On tile Sth of iVTav m pArnmDniATQfinn 


teacher, xi. x . xjIoa atshjr . On the 8th of jVl&y & conimenioration 
ceremony simple, in its dignity but profound in its devotion, is gone 
through , in her last "W ill, H. P . Blavatsky expressed the wish that every 
year her friends should assemble and read passages from two of her 
favourite books — The Light of Asia and the Bhagavad-Gita. These 


readings are calculated to throw light on the mission of H. P. Blavatsky. 
She but humbly followed in the footsteps of her great Predecessors, 


sacrificing all, renouncing everything ; she like the valiant and great 


armed Arjuna fought the enemy of passion and egotism, and learning 


the message of the Spirit in the body, Krishna, compassionately passed 
it on for all of us, imprisoned souls. By her philosophical and ethical 
Teachings sire must be judged, not by the good and evil report of friends 
or calumniators. < hi the canvas of the nineteenth century, with her 


synthesis of science, religion and philosophy as the background, the 


figure of H. P. Blavatsky shines in power, knowledge, and love 


worthy of reverence and worship. The day is fitly named White Lotus 


Dav, for there is an ethereal purity and beauty born of selflessness 


which she embodied, growing out of the terrestrial waters of a materia 


listic era ; and, like the Lotus loved by the Gods, 


who sent her. She said : 


Follow the Path I show , the Masters that are behind and do 


ot follow 


“ With each morning’s awakening try to live through the day in 
harmony with the Higher Self. ‘ Try ’ is the battle-cry taught by the 

fiAQ r»Vi cir 1 i~r\ Qonli tmitviI 'NTanrrTvf', plsft IS eX'DCCted Ot \ OU. (f ile It llO dot s 


teacher to each pupil. Naught else is ex 
his best does all that can be asked f' 


If one cannot, owing to circumstances 


or his position in life, 
im prepare his mental 
rst call when he is once- 


become a full adept in this existence, let him 


luggage for the next, so as to be ready at the first 


more reborn 


Work for 


The very 


Rev. Dean Inge 


an 
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on 


Reincarnation in the Evening Standard of 
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attracts him 
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of that heritage of his race, an anthropomor 
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Belief in an “ Infinite who is outside space and time" or “ our wish 

to crive an affirmative answer to the question, ‘ - 


not. the Judge 

of all the earth do right?”’ is incompatible with full insight into the 
nature of the Soul and its repeated lives on earth. Exception must 
be taken to his statements that “ The Egyptians held that only the 
wicked will be reborn, mostly in the bodies of animals,” and "In 
India the more philosophical doctrine seems to be that there is no 
escape from rebirths, which are part of the unending 
ment of the universe.” Study of the Book of the Dead 
what the Egyptian idea of reincarnation was, and the esoteric 
teachings in Egypt and India were identical. To live so that the 
revolution of the wheel of life and death will stop and the being 
enter Nirvana is the never-ceasing wish of everv 







heart. The Buddha’s Sermon, wonderfully and 


forward by Sir Edwin Arnold in The Light of Asia 


mm 

readers with the true and undying ideas : 



O 

I nd ian 



es it s 


If ye lay bound upon the wheel of change, 

And no way were of breaking from the chain, 
The Heart of boundless Being is a curse, 

The Soul of Things fell Pain. 


Ye are not bound ! the Soul of Things is sweet, 
The Heart of Being is celestial rest. 


To live rightly, learning whence woe springs; to endure patiently, 

* * « A ^ _ 


striving to pay just debts for ancient evils done ; to dwell mercifully, 

*1 -i * . m * t * 


r ( / * 

holy, just, kind, true; to purge the lie and lust of self from the blood: 

. *1 n, 


to render perfect service, duties done in charity ; to be soft in speech 

and to pass stainless days — it means that Karma no more makes 
new houses, 


No need hath such to live, as ye name life ; 

That which began in him when he began 
Is finished : he hath wrought the purpose through 
Of what did make him Man. 


In 1924 at the time of the British Empire Exhibition a Confer- 
ence. was eld in London on ’’Some Living Religions within the 
mpire, an smce then there has been a growing desire to make some 

a ^ eve ^°P ^ le study of the different religions, 

R,l] fn /n ? 1S year ’ therefore > a Conference was held at Caxton 

m 1 r o es i.fl. oil c n a o ^ _ j p t\ . • , — _ 


Uoii + x x,v i J wus neia ar ^axrui 

fijf J® establish a Society for Promoting the Study of Religions, 

Deniin Ro^ V 1 M °f a - C ^ mmittee ’ under tlie Chairmanship of Sir E. 
Arnold tai ?r d ® Uch wel1 known nam es as those of Sir Thomas 


Awa1/1 /,i ; , iviiuvvji names as tnose ot Sir l nomas 

Mr P ' ^otbrtty on Islam). Mb. C. Rhys Davids. 

Mr. C. E. M. Joad, g ir r„„ ri s Younghusband and Mr. 0. R. S. 

c n * 


TIJ" 1 rrn n 

Mead. The Society’s standpoint 

as follows : 


g to Sir Denison Ross, 


~re Ii cn o r i 'nl! r we ,%ve out neither to advocate any 

\ldhTihn l li ISpamge form of beIi of. The Society’s standpoint, 

1 1 the scientist rather than the apologist, the object being 





regard to the different religions exist 


to coueca aim uiNjumm«w junirumuon witn 
mg in the world to-day, without seeking to 
in the interest of proselytism or propaganda. 


of 1875, vvhich has as its second object the following aim : “ To 
promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, religions 
and sciences. Ine idea was that there is an underlying unity in all 
religions which can only be discovered by careful comparison, and 
that the older religions of the East contain all that is contained in 
the younger religions of the West ; that religions have all their root 
in one source. Whether it be Krishna, Zarathustra, Buddha, Pytha- 
goras , Jesus, H. P. Blavatsky — these great sages drew their knowledge 
from the one, constant, eternal Wisdom Religion. Such knowledge 
has come down to us partially in the varied forms of religions which 
exist to-day, but it has become so distorted in the exoteric faiths, 
that a Society with intuition as well as intellect will be needed to dis- 
entangle truth from the accretions which have grown around it. The 
new Society has our heartiest good wishes. Such efforts as the present 
one, and , in Holland, the Kern Institute, are distinct aids in forwarding 
the great ideal of Universal Brotherhood, by a sympathetic under- 
standing of the various cultures of the world. We find the same general 
idea voiced from America in a desire for World Friendship by an 
understanding of other peoples ; and Mr. C. E. M. Joad, speaking at the 
Caxton Hall meeting, made some illuminating remarks. 


Mr. tioaa sam tnat it was ms lot as a readier co cume mtu 
with many young men and women of generous enthusiasm and good- 
will, with an appetite for intellectual adventure, who gave a unanimous 
negative answer to the question £ ' Do yon believe in God ? and a 
practically unanimous negative answer to the question ** Do you feel 
any need "to believe in God?” He remarked that the “ human mind 
was like a plant which needed something to lean on and cling to, and 
the present generation was growing up in an age which offered to the 
human mind supports that were unadapted to sustain the complexi- 
ties of the contemporary intellect. Combined with the modern drift- 
ing away from the organisation of orthodox religions, was a surprisingly 
growing interest in the subject of Religion. 5 The most striking 
characteristic of the modern generation, he said, was wilful agnos 
ticism”. “ Young people were suffering from an embarrassing form of 
unexpended seriousness and found in the orthodox creeds of t eir 
childhood a vacuum that needed to be filled ? \ He doubted very nmc i 
whether the traditional religion would fill this vacuum, as things naci 
gone too far. Religion was intuitive rather than ereedal. Many 
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* * 


in one age and alter the next . Mr. Joad s remark in regard to the 
formation of the Society is similar to the aims of this journal: namely 
to show the Noble Path of the ancient Sages and their modern heirs’ 
a Way of Life which every soul is capable of treading by self 


discipline. 


Surely one of the most extraordinary, international manifestations 
of human illogicality ever witnessed was allowed to pass unnoticed 
in Europe and America, when Sunday, March 16, was generally 
observed in all the churches and chapels as a Day of Prayer 
for persecuted Christians in Russia. What wmuld we think of an ordh 
nary human being with others in his care who allowed cruel imposition 
and who was either a tyrant until mass intercession moved him to 
action, or blind until his short-sighted eyes were opened from outside 
to his shortcomings in looking after beings in his charge ? This is 
the inevitable implication of the day of prayer to a “ Divine and 
Heavenly Father/' If he w r ere able to intercede for down-trodden 
humanity, why should prayers have to be offered to him to make him 
compassionate l Apparently he either anticipated the prayers to 
show his followers he could act without them, or Stalin forestalled him, 
for it is reported that the Russian Dictator issued a decree denouncing 
the closing of the churches without the consent of the inhabitants on 
the very eve of the Day of Intercession. And the newspapers lend 
delightful and unwitting irony to a pretty situation by comments on 
this last, that it is a desire to soften the hearts of foreign capitalists 
which moved Stalin to moderate his religious campaign. He was 
apparently alarmed, not by the appeal to an all-pow^erful God but 
by the possible withholding of finances. Here is a God made by 
human beings in their own image when by observing the unerring 
course of events in Nature, they might discover the immutable Law 
of Cause and Effect and realise that man must be responsible for the 
chaos in the human kingdom. Who, having a mind, would elect to be 
subservient to the aberrations of a capricious, outside God needing 
prayers to make him perform what even an average human being 
would do of his own sympathy and pity, in preference to these 
doctrines of perfect justice and mercy, each man reaping what he 
sows life after life on earth, happiness for good acts, misery for evil, 
until his eyes are opened by pain and suffering to take his destiny m 
his own hands ? Says the Secret Doctrine (I. 280.) 



The ever unknowable and incognizable Karana alone, the Causeless Cause 
of all causes, should have its shrine and altar on the holy and ever untrodden 
ground of our heart — invisible, intangible, unmentioned, save i 

still small voice ” of our spiritual consciousness. Those who woro— r 

ought to do so in the silence and the sanctified solitude of their Souls ; making 
their spirit the sole mediator between them and the Universal Spirit , 

the only priests, and their sinful intentions the only visible 

ial victims to the Presence. 
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Unveil, O Thou who givest sustenance to the world, that face 
of the true Sun, which is now hidden by a vase of golden 
light ! so that we may see the truth and know our whole duty. 
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The Editors hold themselves responsible for unsigned articles only . They 

are not necessarily in agreement with the views of their contributors to whom they 
leave free expression of opinion . 


OCCULT KNOWLEDGE. 


Anyway you are right that struggling is wrong. Do it quietly , 

that is the way the Masters do it Patience is really the best and 

most important thing, for it includes many. You cannot have it if you are 
not calm and ready for the emergency, and as calmness is the one thing 
necessary for the spirit to be heard , it is evident how important patience 

is So, keep right on and try for patience in all the very smallest 

things of life every day, and you will find it growing very soon, and with it 
will come greater strength and influence on and for others, as well as 
greater and clearer help from the inner side of things . — W. Q. Judge. 


Many questions are asked as to what is Occult knowledge and 
how it is to be obtained. Especially in the Western world there is a 
growing desire to understand the true esoteric mysticism. Below we 
print a valuable interpretation from the pen of the late Robert 

Crosbie : — 




Occult knowledge means knowledge which is 
it also means knowledge which is known. If it is knowledge that 
is known, there must be those who know it ; there could be no know 
ledge without the knowers of it. True occult knowledge can 
he obtained by those who follow the path to it. TW nat h was 





down by those Who Know : those who 



tay 



arrive 


ft that knowledge. It is not a path open only to certain perso 
it is open to every living human being, and limited 
nations we ourselves place around it through choice 

ignorance. 
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But there is much heard in the world to-day of what passes for 
“ occult knowledge.” Our search for knowledge is usually and 
universally looking for something outside. We are looking for 
information, for instruction, in the thoughts of other men, in the 
ideas of other peoples, which, in this school of Occult Knowledge, is 
not knowledge at all. The only knowledge we can have is that which 
we gain for ourselves, and within ourselves, as actual experience. 
External facts and information can never give us any understanding 
whatever of the higher, more divine parts of our nature. 8 

Occult Knowledge is to be gained by the recognition and 
conscious use of the powers of the Inner Self. It cannot be gained 
by reasoning, or the inferences reached from looking at things from 
outside and judging from what we are able to perceive ; it is gained 
by what we call the Intuition— the acquired knowledge of all the past. 
Occult Knowledge enables one to absolutely determine what is the 
nature and essence of anyth ing regarded. 

True and full Intuition can come to us as a steady light only 
through our doing away with the false ideas that we now hold and 
employ. So what is required is a correction of our basis of thinking. 
Theosophy gives us the true basis for right thinking, and so, of course, 
for right action. 



On close observation, you will find that it was never the intention 
of the Occultists really to conceal what they had been writing from the 
earnest determined students, but rather to lock wp their information for 
safety-sake, in a secure safe-box, the key to which is — intuition. The 
degree of diligence and zeal with which the hidden meaning is sought by 
udent, is generally the test — how far he is entitled to the possession 
uried treasure. 

Mahatma K. H. 




the right resolve. 

are fortunate in having secured a few’ll °M- world methods in our ora. wo 

and meditation ; but fuXr^ A^r ^ thr0U * h lon * W of study 

fullv than is generaUy possible his thon^ 0 ^ 8 >ts tenot8 mor " su <ce«H- 

The- papers ha^e I^SSSd Ty\ 

that they are not litoral translations nnH + i 7 ^ should understood 

<?-* i-S «***- “,K "™ 

T^T 1 Tfv , in empI °r^ that mcdi « n > of e X pro S si«m£ sc 

not to use it. \\ e thmk our readers will find rpfll tnoT^iVnf - * * 


“ Even if the man of most evil 
devotion, he is to be considered 
aright.”— Bhagavad-Gita, IX. 30. 


wa^s worship mo with exclusive 
as righteous, for ho hath judged 


Such verses as the above in the different scriptural books have 
been misinterpreted by the priest and purohit in every age and clime. 
Every religion nowadays is presented to the world for its superior 
claims. The truly spiritual man knows that all religions are true at 
their root and false as separated and separative factors. 

The study of religions leads us to the eclectic nature of Religion. 
The Gita is an eclectic book. It is meant for all, even for one “ who 
may be of the womb of sin.” In the above Shloka it is not said that 
only a Brahman or an Aryan who had judged aright must be considered 
righteous, but all, whoever and whatever they be, provided of course 
that they “ worship me ” i.e Krishna. But the Lord of Mystery 
was not ignorant that different men follow diverse ways of worship. 
He refers to them in this very ninth discourse. He also says : 4t I 
am the Ego which is seated in the hearts of all beings ” (X. 20), in- 
cluding the man of most evil ways. 



It is a well-known philosophical axiom that each one of us under- 
stands the universe in terms of his own power of senses, of mind, or of 
heart. The resplendent universe does not exist for the blind ; the laws 
of Nature exist not for the lunatic ; the good, the beautiful, the true 
exist not for the hard-hearted, the ugly tempered, and the 
individual. Thus also, we are able to cognize the nature of 
only by the aid of that Spirit in us which is Himself. Thus we can 
see that it is the spirit of Krishna which in the true Christian is r 

the spirit of Christ, and unless, it is said, the Christ be born in hi] 

‘ ‘ A Buddhist may repeat 




he 



may be a church-goer but not a 
“ I worship the Buddha ” ; unless the Tathagata light is 

bis heart, he is not a true follower of the Enlightened One. 

Krishna is the Self within each one of us. 
evolution is the acknowledgment of that fact. 

Christ within, or the Buddha within ; we may 
Ahura Mazda ” or “ servants of Allah ” ; we have to reco 



in 


names matter little and the reality they represent means 
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Just as a single idea can be expressed in any tongue, and in pictorial 
and symbolic ideographs, so also the Spirit in man is one and the 
same though its shining forth in each is different according to the 
evolution of each human being. There are men of evil ways in each 
religion and nation, and for them all a method is here presented. 

If a man resolves aright he is to be considered righteous ; and 
his resolve is true when he lias taken to “ worshipping ” 
Krishna. This is the first step : each person must begin to worship 
the Spirit of Deity which dwells in his own heart. What is worship ? 
— it is becoming worthy of relationship ; to be united to the Divinity 
within is the object of worship. We are in essence divine and 

To succeed in transferring that divinity and spirituality to 
the living, toiling, suffering man is the task set out before us, by the 
Gila. To be united to the Higher Self is Yoga, and Yoga and worship 
are synonymous. So any man or woman who has resolved to listen 
to the voice of his own conscience, to seek for the still small Voice 
of God in his own heart, to gain communion with his own Higher Self, 
has judged and resolved rightly and is to be accounted righteous. In 
this doctrine is not offered some vicarious atonement, some hope of 
distant heaven, to some special few. Here is more than hope — 
certitude for each and every one, provided he exerts himself along the 
right line. 

To sit in judgment over our lower self and to note all its foibles ; 
to review its mischievous tendencies and correct them ; — this is the 
task each one of us must perform at the close of every day. This 
leads to right resolve and the Great Light dawns in our consciousness 
as we repeat to ourselves the words of a Great Sage : “ He who will 
not find our truths in his soul and within himself, has poor chances of 
success in Occultism/’ 



B. M. 
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FORTY YEARS OF PHENOMENA. 

[Under this general heading we print two very interesting articles and an 
editorial Afterword. To obtain a correct estimate, the three should be read 
together. — E ds.] 

i. the present position of psychical research.* 

[Sir Lawrence Jones, President of the Society for Psychical Research 
since 1928, has been actively interested for several decades in matters psychical. 
He has drawn on his vast fund of information as well as his interesting literary 
reminiscences, acquired during the course of a long life, for his lecture before 
the Oxford Society for Psychical Research, which we have the privilege of 
publishing here. He was educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, of 
which he was a scholar in 1879. His studious and scholarly interests have not 
dried his humanitarianism. He has been Vice-Chairman of the Council of the 
Charity Organization Society since 1917 and is a member of the Admini- 
strative Committee which is the executive committee of that body, as well as 
Borough Director of the Emergency Help Committee of the British Red Cross 
actively associated in its Fulham work. — Eds.] 


The first beginning of Psychical Research really dates from the 
early seventies of the last century when Frederic Myers, then a Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, realizing, as he says, “that the 
Historic Religions are not cosmical,” turned in despair to Ghosts 

and Spiritualism. He said : 

It was a time when not the intellect only but the moral ideals of men seemed 
to have passed into the camp of negation. We were all in the first flush of trium- 
phant Darwinism when terrene evolution had explained so much that men 
hardly cared to look beyond. Among my own group, W. K. Clifford was 
putting forth his series of triumphant proclamations of the nothingness of God, 
the divinity of Man. Swinburne and Frederic Harrison also vere glorifying 

Humanity as the only Divine. 


Fortunately Henry Sidgwick did not reject the appeal to investi- 
gate <f ghosts/ 5 and with Edmund Gurney as Honorary Secretary, 
the Society for Psychical Research was started in 1882. Its first 
aim was to investigate and establish thought transference then 
came hypnotism and automatisms generally. 

The Society’s work during the first twenty years was summarised 
in Myer s great book, Human Personality and its Survival of o % y 

Death . 



, the new terms — invented mostly by Myers mmse 
w conception of personality involved are fully se ^ ou * 
a word that has been conveyed or translated into every 

nguage — and “the subliminal consciousness or su 

>s ” as it has been called, are now in daily use. 

dngs does not explain them. The word te epa y, 

ittle more than a label covering a huge mass o expenenc 

the Oxford Society foi 


before 


^Summarised from a Lecture delivei 
Psychical Research, November 12th, 1929 
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Last year the S. P. R. was anxious to try an experiment in mass 
telepathy on a large scale, extending over a considerable period of 
time. In response to an appeal by Professor Julian Huxley about 
five hundred persons in the United Kingdom and Europe responded. 
The experiments extended over a year, with a weekly test, and Mr! 
Soal who carried them out for the S. P. R. is now tabulating the 
results. 


Arising out of this comes a further development of Miss Jephson’s 
experiments; Professor Gardner Murphy, of Columbia University, 
U. S. A., and Professor Flugel, of King’s College, are co-operating in 
these. It is hoped that light will be thrown on the problem of whether 
telepathists are also clairvoyant — in short, whether they are both 
manifestations of one and the same psychic faculty. A psychological 
standard in normal people may thus be set up by which to judge 
those deviations which are so remarkable. 

Professional thought-reading reached its highest pitch in the 
Zanzigs. I was sorry to hear of the death of Mr" Zanzig, for whose 
powers I had the greatest admiration. Owing to a law in Scandi- 
navia, to which he belonged, that no money may be taken for an 
exhibition of psychic powers, he had to pretend to "be a trickster. 


The problem may be summed up in one query : Does mind 

transcend matter ? That is the age-long question on which Psychical 

Research may be expected to throw light. That it has not completely 

done so is shown by the fact that after forty years of investigation 

Professor Richet, the eminent physiologist, in his great book TraiUs 

de Metapsyddque, while accepting every variety of psychic phenomena, 

both objective and subjective, still adheres to the materialistic outlook 
with which he began his enquiries. 


Allowance must be made for the sceptical atmosphere of his 

scientific colleagues in Paris. I believe that since the publication of his 

book, the claims of the idealistic interpretation of his facts are becoming 

more insistent and that in private life “ Papa Richet,” as he is 

affectionately spoken of by his pupils, may truthfully say as he did 

years ago to a friend of mine, “ Au re voir, dans ce monde ou dans 
1 autre. He has invented a new 








is deemed to lficlude every kind of clairvoyance and even prevision. 

rfrl * "t ^ ^ 



The evidence for personal survival seemed to have a serious 


set-back when Myers’ sealed letter was opened. I was present on 

that occasion which he hoped might prove historic, sitting bv Mrs. 

Benson, wife of the Archbishop. A number of extracts froi/script 
written mainly bv Mrs. V xrr/itva oIaitJ "We 9,0^06(1 


, VV U.VJ, Tic 

, ey pointed to a particular classical passage being contained in 
letter. When it was opened the contents were fai 

istake may have been ours. Anyhow the experii 
d has been abandoned. 
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Mrs. Benson, undeterred by that failure, left a sealed packet, 
the contents of which had belonged to her daughter who had died 
two years previously. An attempt was to be made to get information 
about the contents by supernormal means. The experiment was 
again a failure but five mediums independently suggested that there 
was a lock of hair in the box. All these mediums had been consulted 
by a friend of Mrs. Benson’s, Mrs. A., and it would seem as though 
there was some telepathy between them through Mrs. A. 

Now a new method, by thumb prints, has been introduced through 
«* Margery ” at Boston, teste Dr. Schiller. 


It might have been thought a priori that a surviving personality 
who certainly could not have described his own thumb prints while 
on earth, could not reproduce them in facsimile after death. But the 
incredible seems to have happened, and before long, in place of 
sealed letters, collections of thumb prints may be deposited at the 
S. P. R. Rooms, awaiting their owners' return to reproduce them 

in dental wax. 



Myers’ book, Human Personality and its Survival pu 
in 1902, indicates by its title two stages in this enquiry, 
studying Survival we want to know better what survives. Spiritu- 
alists are so interested in Survival that they pass over the problems 
of Human Personality and are apt to accept all communications 
purporting to come from the other side on their face value. In short, 
they ignore the subliminal consciousness. And yet over and over 
again the communications are shown to be limited by the existing 
knowledge of the medium and sitters— not necessarily conscious 

knowledge but part of their mental furniture. 

Another curious limitation of mediumistic utterances is 
they may be founded on something that has appeared in print, 

J J rrn a 



or is 




in existence somewhere in print or 

Mr. Soaks paper on his sittings with Mrs. Florence Cooper, P?oc. 

Yol. 35, includes a most remarkable case of this kin . oy w o was 

lately drowned at Bristol purported to be present in _ n on an gave 

correct information as to his death and f ami y. os o is 

i , i r TImIm KwnrYrpjiSi. and tne res r 

discovered to have be 

was seen by the sitter 11X VAXV ^ — X * 4 * 

But at subsequent sittings all answers to questions a ou is 

which were not in the papers were wrong obvious mven io 

No one should investigate Trance Mediumship without < 
ledge of this paper and of Mr. Sidgwick s exhaustive ana ysi 

Piper Controls in Proc . Vol. 28. 

My own investigations of trance mediumship some 
ago — with a private medium who is a personal fnen 
me of Survival. But good conditions are rare and i c 
by and there seems to be a door open for blatanjj 
I would say to all : Be on your guard, and for the younger 


a 



analysis of the 
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vour Society 1 would deprecate investigation into Survival. It is 
too absorbing to be safely undertaken and should be the ultimate 
and not the 'proximate subject for study. 


The best evidence for survival is of course where a deceased person 
makes known by dreams or vision some fact unknown to any living 
person. The Chaffin Will Case is one of the most recent, and as it 
involved a law suit in Canada, is comparatively well known. Such 
cases are naturally rare. First, there must be some missing object, 
■will or money, or whatever it is, then a deceased person who cares 
enough to try and communicate, and finally some one sufficiently 
mediumistic to receive the message and remember it accurately. 

* * 5fi * 

Dowsing for water, or metals, is another form of clairvoyance 
of great interest and requiring far more investigators than it has 
yet had. But beware of thinking that the dowsers’ explanation of 
their singular powers is likely to be the right one. Here in Oxford, 
you have Mr. Timms, the veteran dowser, to whom a friend of mine 
in Ashdown Forest is eternally grateful. The Times of August 23, 
1929, contained a report on divining for gold by Mr. Frederick Stone. 
He successfully located various gold objects that had been buried by 
the Curator of the Museum at Plymouth. Unfortunately, the report 
does not state whether the Curator was present during the search. 
In order to eliminate any explanation by telepathy such precaution 
should always be taken. 

V 


The difficulty in the way of any electrical explanation of dowsing 
is that the same condition may exercise diametrically opposite effects 
on two dowsers. I have myself seen the rod turned strongly 
downwards in the hand of one dowser, and as strongly upwards a 
moment after in the hand of a vouth who had lost an arm and used 
an iron hook in its place. I myself incline to clairvoyance as the 
stimulating cause. Miss Wingfield, a very noted clairvoyante and 
crystal gazer, told me that by means of a forked rod she had at once 
found a sovereign which had been tossed into a hayfield by Lord 
Radnor, and which other dow r sers had failed to locate. 




ivir. j. w. Dunnes book, Experiments ivith Time , shoul 
consulted ^ and his experiments repeated. He disclaims any 
such as psychic ” or “ clairvoyant,” but to experience 
displacements of time as he records, both for himself and certai 
friends, brings them within the definition of a clairvoyant. . 
criticism of his theory of serial times will be found in the S . P. I 
Journal 24, p. 119. Mr. Soal, the reviewer, seems to have detected 
fallacy which vitiates the whole theory. But the experimental 
of the book is really valuable. 



Dunne 
own 





“experiences. It will require many 

ses before any theory of their origin can be formulated 

1 1 . i ^ 

are more curious 
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especially as they tend to establish a theory of time which is at 
first sight repellent. But there must be some among you who are 
willing to follow the argument wheresoever it may lead/’ and 
to contribute their quota to the stock of human achievement. 


to conxnoute lulu quota to the stock oi human achievement. 
Here, at least, is an almost unknown country, approach to which 
seems fitful and illusive, but which when once explored may throw 
light on much that is obscure in human faculty, 

* * * * 

I joined the S. P. R. soon after its formation in the expectation 
that they would explain away ghosts. But the ghosts have had 
their revenge and I am now more certain of them than of 31, Tavistock 
Square. They are more enduring. At the same time, if it is a question 
of ''Believe me all in all, or not at all,” I think the “Noes” 
have it. “ One world at a time ” has much to say for itself. And the 
experience of those who seek the guidance of ghosts in their daily 
life is not always encouraging. 

It would not be honest to conclude without one word of warning. 
However differently it may be interpreted there is such a thing as 
obsession, and the harm done by excessive absorption in the invisible 
may require a long and tedious process of re-education before it is 
eliminated. 

Mens sana in corpore sano is trite but should never be forgotten. 


Lawrence Jones. 


II. SPIRITUALI SM — F ORT Y YEARS AFTER. 

[David Gow’s first short article appeared in our April number. Time has 
not affected the belief of Mr. Gow in the spiritualistic movement ; he is an 
ardent supporter of the cause of Spiritualism, but happily is free from that 
peculiar obstinacy and bigotry which so many friends of the ‘‘spirits” evince. 
—Eds.] 


ft 


If I here pursue brevity to the point of baldness it is because I 
am essaying to reply in a few hundred words to a question the answer 
to which could hardly be set forth adequately in a considerable book. 
That question is whether Spiritualism has made any marked advance 
since the days of my predecessor, the Rev. W . Stainton Moses, better 
known by his nom de plume u M. A. (Oxon). ” 



I am referred to a rather pungent criticism of Spiritualists wi 
by M. A. (Oxon) ” in the year 1889, forty years ago. I prin 
passage in extenso as illustrating the critical temper in which 
leaders of the Spiritualist movement then regarded it. For 
We re other such statements, even more severe, from the judi 
minds in the Spiritualistic ranks. Some of those condemnations 
been frequently quoted by hostile writers who do not seem to 
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u|K)ix hope. He is magnificent in his dealings with man s most cherished expec- 
tat ions. “You hope,” he seems to say, “for that which I can demonstrate. 
You have accepted a traditional belief in what I can experimentally prove 
according to the strictest scientific method. The old beliefs are fading; come 
out from them and be separate. They contain as much falsehood as truth. 
Only by building on a sure foundation of demonstrated fact can your superstruc- 
ture be stable. All round you old faiths are toppling. Avoid the crash and get 
you out.” 

When one comes to deal with this magnificent person in a practical way, 

what is the result ? Very curious and very disappointing. He is so sure of his 

ground that he takes no trouble to ascertain the interpretation which others put 

upon his facts. The wisdom of the ages has concerned itself with the explanation 

of what he rightly regards as proven ; but he does not turn a passing glance on 

its researches. He does not even agree altogether with his brother Spiritualist. 

It is the story over again of the old Scotch body who, together with her husband, 

formed a “ kirk.” They had exclusive keys to Heaven, or, rather, she had, for 

she was “na certain aboot Jamie”. So the infinitely divided and subdivided and 

resubdivided sects of Spritualists shake their heads, and are “ na certain aboot ” 

one another. Again, the collective experience of mankind is solid and unvarying 

on this point that union is strength, and disunion a source of weakness and failure. 

Shoulder to shoulder, drilled and disciplined, a rabble becomes an army, each 

man a match for a hundred of the untrained men that may be brought against 

it. Organization in every department of man’s work means success, saving of 

time and labour, profit and development. Want of method, want of plan, 

haphazard work, fitful energy, undisciplined effort — these mean bungling 

failure. The voice of humanity attests the truth. Does the Spiritualist accept 

the verdict and act on the conclusion? Verily, no. He refuses to organize. 

He is a law unto himself, and a thorn in the side of his neighbours. — Light , June 
22nd 1889. 

Has Spiritualism progressed since those days ? For the answer 
one has but to look round. From my own personal observation I can 
contrast the days when the subject was derided everywhere, boycotted 
in the Press (except for purposes of attack), was anathema to the 
( hurch, to Rationalism, to people of education and culture and to 
people of none. I had almost added Science, but Science rarely 
condescended to notice it except as something beneath its contempt. 
I can contrast those days with the last few years and observe & 
difference hardly to be described in words, Tc 
which Spiritualism stands have permeated every 
the Press, the Professor’s study, the Physician’s c 


room 


with the inquiry. Perhaps, in 
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a rationale , I can go into a little more detail which will, incidentally, 
illuminate the larger question. 

During the years which have elapsed since Sir William Crookes* 
famous experiments (1870-74) and “ M. A. (Oxon)'s ” criticism, a 
vast amount of experimentation has been made into the mental and 
psycho-physical phenomena. The names of the experimenters alone 
would easily fill a column of this journal. I may mention such names 

as Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir William Barrett, Professor Richet, Dr. Von 
Schrenck-Notzing, Dr. Gustave Geley, Professor Bozzano, Dr. Osty, 
Professor Henslow, Dr. Crawford, Professor Plammarion, and Dr. 
Paul J oire, on the scientific side of things, and I may state incidentally 
that the signatures of a hundred Continental scientists, many of them 
occupying professorial chairs, were obtained a few years ago in 
attestation of the reality of psycho -physical phenomena in the 
experiments of Dr. Von Schrenck-Notzing. 

This is to say nothing of a great amount of scientific investigation 
in America. The net result is that the reality of psychic phenomena 
has now been placed beyond serious question, and in the meantime 
a great amount of w ork has been accomplished in the investigation 
of causes — the modus operandi of the manifestations. That much 
valuable information on this point has been gathered by interrogation 
of the agents concerned — to put it plainly, the operating spirits — has 
a significance of its own. If my statement is accepted, and I am 
positive of its truth, then what has been called the major hypothesis 
in Spiritualism, the existence of discarnate spirits, is carried with it, 

ex factis . 

To-day an immense amount of the work of clearance has been 
accomplished, such, for instance, as the distinction between phenomena 
produced by discarnate agencies, and those which we now know to 
be the intensive product of the psychological conditions . of mediums 
and circles. It is true that, just as in the past, many inexperienced 
people fail to observe the difference, but lump the manifestations 
indiscriminately as being all of spirit-origin. They are learning by 
experience in the way of disappointment and disillusion a severer 
school than that of precept and instruction. But to muddle 

through” is the British way. Certainly it avoids the methods of the 

intellectual theorist— it is practical if rather wasteful of energy. 

It is a large subject even if its consideration is limited^ to the 
amount of 'work done in clearing what M. A. (Oxon) . uru T v 
described as a “ jungle,” through which we had to cut a roa . ^ 

we have not filled “the unforgiving minute with sixty seconds 

worth of distance run,” yet I claim that in the forty years a su stan la 
amount of progress has been made. 

David Gow. 
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III. AN AFTERWORD. 


The two preceding articles should be read together. Sir Lawrence 
Jones is the respected President of the Society for Psychical Research ; 
Mr. David Gow, the other writer, is the well-known Editor of Light, 

the spiritualistic weekly. 

Sir Lawrence Jones makes some important points on which 
Theosophical information is essential. 

He warns against words and labels, and truthfully adds that 
“ We (?'. e., psychical researchers) are still ignorant of the underlying 
laws of thought which make such things possible.” 

Why is this so ? Very earnestly Sir Lawrence points out that 
the materialistic basis of research and investigation persists, and he 
instances Professor Richet’s great book. 

The main problem in his opinion is the knowledge of personal 

■■ 

survival which would prove beyond doubt that mind transcends matter. 
But Sir Lawrence makes what to us is the strongest point in his whole 
paper — “ Before studying survival we want to know better what 
survives. Spiritualists are so interested in survival that they pass 
over the problems of Human Personality and are apt to accept all 
communications purporting to come from the other side on tlieir face 
value.” Neither in spiritualistic messages nor in the extant literature 
of the S. P. R. is there to be found any convincing instruction which 
satisfies reason and logic. Theories abound ; they compare and con- 
trast and finally pronounce contradicting and contradictory views. 
What Sir Lawrence says about dowsers equally applies to all other 
experimenters — “ Beware of thinking that the dowsers’ explanation 
of their singular powers is likely to be the right one.” 

But, as we said, the point Sir Lawrence makes regarding knowledge 
about the human principles which constitute human Personality is 
very important. H. P. Blavatsky repeated a hundred times over 
that philosophical fundamentals and the principles of psychology as a 
science should be enquired into ; she pointed out that the only sure 
source of knowledge and not speculation, facts and not theories, is to be 
found in the Vidya-Science of the Eastern Sages arising out of their 
practical mastery of Asiatic Psychology. The Masters of H. P. 
Blavatsky took great pains to enlighten the original researchers — 
Frederick Myers, Stainton Moses, and others. What barred the way 
to knowledge ? — the same materialistic prejudices to which Sir 
Lawrence refers. 
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never be forgot! 
spiritualistic practices. 

To turn to Mr. Gow s article : r I e writer gives the credit of all 

the work of the Psychical Researcher to Spiritualism which is hardly 
fair. The Psychical Researcher, from the very start refusing to 
accept the Spiritualist posit ion, has gone his own way, and after some 
forty years of investigation cannot and will not subscribe to the 
central doctrine of the Spiritualists, viz., the “ spirits ” returning 
to seances are genuine surviving souls of the dead. 

A clear difference in the positions of the two classes must be 
made. The Psychical Researcher never claimed any philosophical 
knowledge ; he proceeded then ashe proceedsnow, merely to investigate, 
not to prove anything. On the other hand, the Spiritualist is a 
believer in the spirits of the dead and is out to convert others to his 

view. 

Therefore the public has a right to ask— is there a definite phi- 
losophy of life and definite knowledge on after-death states which 
Spiritualism offers. For over half a century, according to it, the 
dead have returned ; the dead free from the bondage of the si-mes 
and thfi nnmtinn nffunfc <-,f flip flesh should be in a position to teach 
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Emerson and Roosevelt (we name these because we have seen 
messages purporting to come fiom them through genuine mediums) 
deteriorate frightfully after the death of their bodies ! Most of the 
messages from the great among the dead may be designated by one 

word — piffle. 

When we dispassionately proceed to examine what definite 
knowledge the Spiritualists (independent of Psychical Researchers) 
have to offer us we cannot help feeling — there is nothing. 

But for all that the Spiritualist Movement has rendered one 
distinct service— it along with others has kept before the world the 
great fact of the reality of the invisible worlds, of abnormal powers, 
and strange and scient i fically-not- to-be-explained phenomena. Against 
this is the important factor. It does not seriously take into account 
the danger about which Sir Lawrence Jones gives grave warning. 
The fate of the mediums (their physical and moral degradation) 
in itself is a serious sign ; has its meaning been understood by the 
spiritualistic movement ? 

The task of The Aryan Path is to explain ; to give knowledge. 
Therefore, next month we will publish the first instalment of a careful- 
ly prepared statement entitled “ Contacting the Invisible.” As a 
preliminary basis to the understanding of the subiect, we reorint 


I here is no miracle. Everything that happens is the result 

of law- eternal, immutable, ever active. Apparent miracle is but the 

operation of forces antagonistic to what Dr. W. B. Carpenter, P.R.S. 

a man of great learning but little knowledge — calls “'the well- 

ascertained la ws of nature. ’ ’ Like many of his class, Dr. Carpenter 

ignores the fact that there may be laws once “ known,” now unknown 
to science. 

• • * S ^ r * une • there is a visible, objective nature ; an 

invisible, indwelling, energizing nature, the exact model of the other, 

and its vital principle ; and, above these two, spirit , source of all 

forces, alone eternal and indestructible. The lower two constantly 
change ; the higher third does not. 

3rd —Man is also triune : he has his objective, physical body ; 
is vi a izing astral body (or soul), the real man ; and these two are 
brooded over and illuminated by the third— the sovereign, the immortal 

spirit. When the real man succeeds in merging himself with the latter, 
he becomes an immortal entitv 


d its control over nature’s forces ma 
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6th. Mediumship is the opposite of adeptship ; the medium 
is the passive instrument of foreign influences, the adept actively 
controls himself and all inferior potencies, 

7th. All things that ever were, that are, or that will be, having 
their record upon the astral light, or tablet of the unseen universe, 

the initiated adept, by using the vision of his own spirit, can know 
all that has been known or can be known. 

8th. Races of men differ in spiritual gifts as in colour, stature, 
or any other external quality ; among some peoples seership naturally 
prevails, among others mediumship. Some are addicted to sorcery, 
and transmit its secret rules of practice from generation to generation, 
with a range of psychical phenomena, more or less wide, as the result! 

§th. One phase of magical skill is the voluntary and conscious 
withdrawal of the inner man (astral form) from the outer man (physical 
body). In the cases of some mediums withdrawal occurs, but it is 
unconscious and involuntary. With the latter the body is more or less 
cataleptic at such times ; but with the adept the absence of the 
astral form would not be noticed, for the physical senses are alert, 
and the individual appears only as though in a fit of abstraction 

a brown study,” as some call it. 

10 th . — The corner stone of magic is an intimate practical 
knowledge of magnetism and electricity, their qualities, correlations 
and potencies. 

To sum up all in a few words, magic is spiritual wisdom ; nature, 
the material ally, pupil and servant of the magician. One common 
vital principle pervades all things, and this is controllable by the 
perfected human will. 



GREEK PHILOSOPHY AS AN ANTIDOTE 

TO MATERIALISM. 

[“ Cratylus” is the pen name of a distinguished scholar and civil servant who 
for several years has been reviewer in philosophy to the Times Literary Supple- 
ment. He was Lamb and Richard Medalist, Christ's Hospital, and graduated 
from Oxford with honours. 

In his article something of the indebtedness of the modern world to Greek 
thought makes a veiled appearance ; also, he distinguishes between the liberating 
ideas of Platonism and those modem ones which imprison the mind in the senses, 
and thus limit the vision of human consciousness. 

While we agree with “ Cratylus” that the influence of Greek thought has 
penetrated through Spinoza and Leibniz and Kant and Hegel, we must also 
recognize that it has suffered in the process. While the speculations and 
metaphysics of the great Greeks have become the background of these philo- 
sophers, they have not inherited the v T armth, the devotion, the practicality and 
above all the vital living- power which belong to the Greeks. The highest service 
Spinoza and the rest can render human minds is to take them away temporarily 
from sensuous living into cold speculations, and thus impart to them some power 
to speculate and be cold ; but the Greeks warm the mind, bestow’ on it some 
power to meditate and create, and reveal its proximity to the soul, thus enabling 
intuitions to play their part. The Greek thought touches life and ennobles it. 

European and English literature is nearer to the heart of Greece than the 
speculations of European philosophy. 

Another thought arises — if Greece has impressed so powerfully the later 
eras, was she herself the recipient of some sublime impress, from Egypt, from 
Persia, from India and China ? — Eds.] 



The supreme sweep and mastery of the Greek genius, however 
freely recognised and appreciated, may at first sight seem an insuffi- 
cient ground on which to base the suggestion that an alleviation, if 
not a panacea, for the type of mental unrest from which the present 
age suffers may even now be found in a return to Pythagoras and 
Socrates, to Plato and Plotinus. Granted, it may be said, that Greece 
and its literature was indeed “ the shrine of the genius of the old 
world yet the fact remains that this world is at once too young and 
too old for us, upon whom the ends of the earth are come. The 
discoveries of science apart — so the argument will continue — can we, 
whose position in philosophy is buttressed by Spinoza and Leibniz, 
by Kant and Hegel, hope to recover any more perennial and trans- 
cendent value from the Greeks than that which is guaranteed eternally 
by their wonderful language and its poetic beauty ? There is, it 
may be conceded, some force in this modern re-orientation of the old 
praise of Abana and Pharpar above Jordan ; but there exist never- 
theless sound reasons why its cogency may be fatally over-estimated. 
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debtee drawn upon Greek sources as their foundation of ins pi ration 
This 1 ’ 



no proor in the case 01 Leibniz and llegel, little in that of 
Kant, whose intermixture of dualism and fideism is essentially 
Platonic, and but little more in that of Spinoza, notwithstanding Ins 
protestation that the authority of Plato and Aristotle moved him but 
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Secondly, the Greek spirit was pre-eminently endowed with the 
power of disentangling eternal principles from their temporary and 

incrustations ; and that sense of u Life continuous, 
Being unimpaired which, according to Wordsworth, was seen by 
the humblest like a light shimmering through the veil of their mytho- 
logical ritual, certainly inspired their philosophers with an intuition 
of the “Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe” which constitutes as 


eternal a gift to the human race as the Eastern perception of the 
illusory nature of the phenomenal or as the Jewish discovery of 
moralised monotheism. 

Thirdly — and this is perhaps the most important point of all for 
us to-day — the Greek way of looking at the Universe was like our 
own in its scientific bent and bias. From Thales to Plotinus there was 
no great Greek philosopher, and no great school of Greek philosophy, 
(with the very partial exceptions of the Stoics and Epicureans) that 
was not supremely concerned with physical science or with mathe- 
matics, or with both. It may be said no doubt that the science of 
the Greeks was by comparison a rudimentary thing : but, apart from 
the fact that this is far less true of fully -developed Pythagoreanism 
than is usually supposed, the objection is of little weight when due 
regard is had to the amazing Greek power of penetrating ini o universal 

principles. 

The important consideration is that the Greeks started with the 
belief that a primary corporeal substance of an infinitely attenuated 
nature could be discovered by analysis : and that w he n t h< 1 \ d > \ ; t •< l 
the falsity of the fundamental assumption that the manifold of 
corporeity could be explained by a corporeal One, their acute genius 
shifted its ground once and for all to the belief (held it is true in a 
variety of forms but appearing in its essential purity in a line of philo- 
sophers such as Anaxagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle if not quite 
consistently — and Plotinus) that the source of the sensuous must 
itself be supersensuous. This revelation, nascent in Anaxagoras 
supreme in Plato in the spiritual doctrine of the indestructibility 0 t e 
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* n 1 TO f himself to judge from his later writings, 
from whet Hato ^ ye( . not t0 be f orgotten fchat 

Pl'ftl tio even in the midst of the epistemology of the Theaetetns, 
cou d remind the brilliant and short-lived young hero from whom the 
dXT is named that it is the chief duty of man to asprre towards 

assimilation with Godhead as fax as may he possible. 

Two words of caution, or at least of qualification, are perhaps 
called for in conclusion. While the spiritual interpretation of the 
universe is the common inheritance of Greek philosophy, there is 
of course no uniformity or unanimity in detail, and even Theism as 
generally understood is not to be found in such philosophies as that 
Sf “ Atoms and the Void,” associated with the names of Leucippus 
and Democritus. Secondly— a more general consideration— the lovers 
of Greek philosophy must be prepared to meet the argument of any 
sceptic who may maintain that the Greeks were conducted to a vision 
of the supersensuous not by insight and intuition but by the short- 
comings of their scientific knowledge and its consequent breakdown. 
This is a line of attack which is not likely to shake the faith either of 
those who have appreciated once and for all that which is eternally 
valid in Berkeley’s position or of those who realise how true it is that 
the scientists who are to-day farthest from materialism are precisely 
those whose delicate probings into the imponderable proto-entities 
of matter have gone deepest, and that it is they who have brought back 
the most lively sense of the futility of seeking upon material lines for 
the limits of : 


Quid possit oriri. 

Quid nequeat : finita potestas denique cuique. 
Qu&nam sit ratione atque alte terminus haerens. 


Those whose outlook is material because they possess a smattering 
of science are indeed more likely to be impressed : yet even in their 
case the aspiring energy with which Platonism is instinct can hardly 
fail to help to expel the virus. One can hardly imagine a man rising 
from a perusal of the Phaedo, the Republic or the Symposium without 
realising that this is not the language of the baffled scientist, but of 
the liberating idea that : 

Heaven-bom, the soul a heavenward course must hold : 

Above the visible world she soars to seek 
(For what delights the sense is false and weak) 

Ideal Form, the universal Mould. 

Such an experience, and the attitude of mind which it instils 
and bequeaths, is at least as necessary to-day as ever it was. As the 
late Professor Burnet says, we still have with us “the type of mind 
which would reduce the world to an interaction of vibration and 
society to a compromise of natural rights.” 


Ckatylus. 


THE VEDIC PATH. 


and Mohenfo -Daro” in our Trst^mbTr ^ T ^ • . A ^ n J t »* of Harappa 

In this article Vedic and UpanilwH^S.th^ S ° 18 lntr ° duced . *9 our ^ eaders : 
to help others to lead the higher life presented which can be used 

The real importance of such knowledge is understood when one tries to 

practise what one learns; such knowledge, once assimilated, and its effects 

realized, can be simply imparted; meanwhile perforce one must go to the records 

of holy writ, and each presents the truths as he grasps them, first by mind then 
by life. 


Our author maps out the Path of the Soul according to the Vedas. He 
shows how it begins with the right desire which awakens conscience 5 how the 
prepaiation lies in the Soul recognizing the whole of Nature as <iving and intel- 
ligent ; how our vices hinder such recognition ; how discipline follows — purifi- 
cation and control of body, speech, mind, by acts of sacrifice which kill pride and 
egotism ; bow a clear perception of the One Life and the One Self is bom, and 


how vibrant Nature responds to the vow invoked by the mind- soul. 

Then comes he examination of the ways of mortal men, of bliss-abiding 
devas, and the highest one of Brihaspati — the Path of Chelaship, the way of 
those who volunteer to forego the joys of heaven to serve suffering -humanity, 
in whose lives the trivial becomes the sublime and the daily routine is transform- 
ed by the Light of Wisdom. 


The Theosophical student will do well to study this article in the light of 
The Voice of the Silence in which every stage referred to and every step described 
by our author will be found. — Eds.] 


Man is not born to vegetate. The idea of progress is instinct 
in the soul, and implied in the throb of life in every limb. But the 
earthly tenement in which the soul is encaged, <e this muddy vesture 
of decay,” often conduces to a life of indolence and ease. 

The first task of the Path-finder is to save the soul from inertia. 
Effort and work are divine and the power to improve by self-effort 
is not PIia 1 of our first gifts from Nature. Hence the Vedic 

r~v ~ . tt c meditate on the adorable efiulgenee of the First 

Cause, so that He may stimulate our strivings 1 . There is no roya 
road to perfection : It has to be planned out for oneself along 
lines best suited to the individual. But it is desirable that our 
run in line with Nature’s forces. So is the pilgrim advised to rise 

early and gather bliss from dawn, imbibe her rosy health and inhale 

pure air, and to worship the rising sun who follows in her wake, j 
Should associate himself with th at fountain of life by bis unremittin 
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“ He who feels thus at sunrise and sunset lights on all happiness.”! 
“ The sun at the height of his glory at noon lights up the gloom in the 
darkest recesses of the human heart .” 2 

It requires the lure of happiness to keep the soul from the instinc- 
tive indolence of a lotus-eater. So Vedic literature is full of passages 
which hold out hopes of progeny, prosperity and power in this world 
( praja , , pushti and sdmrdjya). Those for whom power and wealth 
have no charms are impelled by promise of a superior knowledge and 
effulgence, and of life in a Better Land (brahmavarchas and svarga). 
In one place we have a regular ladder of happiness laid for all, with 
prospect of pleasure increasing at every step even by the Benthamite 
standard — in range, duration and intensity, through every grade 
of life from the humdrum human to the highest heavenly. The 
pilgrim finds his goal at each step until a higher and superior joy 
( ananda ) dawns on his spiritual vision. So he goes on evolving through 
eternity, and there is no relief from work (Kurvannevvka karmani 
jijivishet satarn samah — Isa Upd . ) . 


Aspiration and Answer. 

A mere pursuit of pleasure will lead one along blind alleys or 
winding ways of murderous gloom. All action is not necessarily 
progressive, and all progress is not in the right direction. Hence 

the prayers to light up the Path and for guidance in avoiding mean- 
ingless cycles and epicycles in progress. 

“ Agni, lead its along the right path unto the sovereignty of the Self. 

Thou of deathless lustre knowest all the ways of 'progress. Kill out of 

us the forces of sin which would propel us along the winding ways of the 

world. So may we surrender ourselves unto thy guidance for ever- 
more. ” 3 


The world is too much with us ; the flesh is heir to ills which 
drag us down ; the devil tempts us on the way. What profiteth it 
a man if he gain the whole world but loses his soul ? The quest of 
the soul js along the steep path of perfection (Etasya-panthd) , and a 
false or unwary step means a fall into the valley of the shadow of 
death. In the complex known as human nature Mr. Hyde usually 

rf^ S Jekyl. What helps is self-determination. 

Once the soul-force asserts itself and clasps the wavering mind to 

it with hoops of steel, there is fixity of aim (iraddhd) . Now comes the 
appeal to the Teacher : “He who avoids the guidance of the depend- 
able friend, does not even get advice as his portion. ... He knows 
not the path of the good” ( sukrtasya panthdm)} 


1 T. A. 11.2; cp. A. V. ll. 32 . l ; XVII. 1.30. 

2 R. V. I. 50. 10; A. V. VII. 53 . 7 ; T. B. 11 . 449 

3 R. V.l. 189.1; T.S. 1.1.14.3; IV. 4.3 1* 2 113. 

22.6; IV. 10 . 2 ; 147.8; 11.4; 171.14; 14.3; 218.3- k S ’ 
V. S. V. 36; VII. 43; 40.16; S. B. 111 . 6 . 3 . 11 . ’ * S ’ 

4 R. V. X.71.6; A. A. HI. 2 . 4 . 3 . 
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U 1 ® cesses of beings — divine, demoniacal and h uman — 
approach Prajapati for advice. His mystic da invoices introspection, 

, i ■ , he Asuras give up the state of 

homo homini lupus and learn to practise daya, or ahimsa. The men 

give up greed and cupidity and practise dana (gift). The devas 

read daw m da and learn humility and self-restraint . 1 What a 
lesson to modern nations whether on the path of lust for dominion or 
economic exploitation, love of power or political domination, military 
glory or cultural arrogance. What a lesson to the human complex 
blended in different proportions of the nature divine, the instinct of 
greed, and the disposition to be demoniacal. It will conduce to pro- 
gress all round if greed relax into liberality, cruelty melt into mercy, 
and egotism bow to self-restraint. 


w 


Preparation. 


When once the conscience is awakened, spiritual progress is 
bound to follow. A hymn 2 to the waters implores them to wash 
off the sins due to hatred ( droka ), and one to Varuna 3 is a penitential 
plea for pardon. Another 4 analyses the harm done to others as 
caused by the physiological functioning of the various parts of the 
body, by harsh and untruthful speech, and unkind or uncharitable 
thought. Yet another 5 strikes at the root cause of all evil — which 
is in the mind : “ Kama and Manyu (Lust and Anger) are the agents 
of sin. I am neither doer nor abettor,” — and aims at an attitude of 
detachment. The Yajur Veda is full of reminders that even plants 
and animals have life and feeling. The grass or twig required for 
sacrificial purposes was to be lopped off from a knot so as to facili- 
tate further sprouting from the stem or the branch . 6 The very 
directions given at an animal sacrifice breathe tenderness for the 
victim, and warn the callous paingiver that his sins would recoil on 
his own head. Thus the principle of ahimsa is well established. If 
harm be done by others unto him, it was not for him to indulge in 
revenge, but to invoke the aid of the gods to change their attitude 

towards him. 


So in regard to the other two cardinal sins (greed and arrogance). 
Acceptance of gifts was a necessary evil, even at the El Dorado o an 
all-bounteous sacrifice, and had to be expiated by fasts and prayers. 
On the other hand, everyone had the duty of giving— giving of his 
own and with all his heart. The gifts in the earliest times took the 
form of food (vaja) and presents ( daJcshina ) at Sacrifices. e w o 
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eats his food alone and by himself is steeped in sin' ’ . 1 Sometimes 
there were permanent endowments ( ishtd purta) in the form of choul- 
tries and watering houses for feeding the hungry and quenching 
their thirst ( Khddi and Prapd). But the highest yajna was the 
giving away everything one had ( sarvavedasam , amntadahkijiam). 
It became the one principle of Vedic teaching that “ not action, nor 
libera] ity , but surrender and sacrifice ( tydga ) was the path that led to 
immortality”. 2 . Nyasa became exalted as the highest of the 

virtues. 

But a self-conscious self-sacrifice tends to foster a certain spiritual 
pride, or lead to a tliirst for fame, that <c last infirmity of noble minds.” 
The story in the Kenopanishad shows how the Devas, the very agencies 
that work untiringly in the interests of the Universe, were infatuated 
with, and became arrogant from, the idea of the supreme importance 
of their work. For if the Wind cease to blow, the W aters to wet or 
Fire to quicken, how can life exist ? Brahman appears before them to 
humble them and sets up a blade of common grass. The fire is unable 
to burn it, moisture to wet it, the wind to blow it away. Then there 
appears before them Uma, the spotless daughter of the Snow, and 
explains to tbe dumbfounded Powers how they are all tiny reflections 
of the Spirit ‘ ‘ without whose command even a windle-straw cannot 
be moved.” “ Who can act if that bliss in the heart of life ever ceased 
to be ?” “ From fear of its ceasing, do Fire and Water act as ordained, 
and Death speeds on his dreaded duty.” It was in the triumph of the 
Spirit that the Devas discovered their own true greatness 3 . 


Rules of Discipline. 


The introspection which led to self-restraint, sympathy and self- 
sacrifice, pointed also to a system of Self-discipline extending to the vari- 
ous sides of life. The body is to be made holy (punyam) by periodical 
fasts, regulation of diet and observance of vows, so that it may not 
respond to the siren voice of Kama or bind the soul in the silken meshes 
of Raga. Continence is a cardinal virtue, and the positive virtues of 
brahmacharya are extolled so that a diffused sensuality may not flow 
from suppressed sexuality. Hatred is often a translated form of lust, 
and disappears along with it. Bodily energies flow from food, and 
there is a scheme of food regulation. Some kinds of food were for- 
bidden as exciting passion (ucchishtam abhojyam). The company 
of evildoers (pankti dushakas) was to he shunned at dinner as also 
acceptance of food from the irreligious (na brdhmanah rtaya vah pura, 
annam akshan). Observance of these rules developed a certain mystic 
vision 4 . 




Speech was the principal 
be made gentle, truthful and 




of the mind, and it was to 
. It was to be stayed from 
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reviling (parivad) the good and the great and from voicing scandal 
It was to be mainly devoted to utterance of sacred texts, so that 
the mind should dwell upon them and derive from them an urge 
towards the higher life. The other senses which, like refractory horses, 
had dragged the mind away, now became its willing auxiliaries. The 
eye helped to fix the gaze and imprint on the mind the things that were 
holy ( bhaaram ), 1 the ear heard that which was good, and nerve and 
blood moved in every limb so as to serve the needs of a higher life. 

Every impulse in the mind was sublimated. It ceased to be a 
hindrance and became a help. Greed learnt to hoard in heaven, and 
hatred to hate itself. Low sensuality and lust were transfigured 
into the adoration of the Beautiful {tan nama ityupasita namyante 
asniai hamah). New facilities appeared and new faculties came into 
play. When the mind became steadfast and observed a vow (vvata) 
all the beings in the universe offered co-operation ( oratam upaydntam 


Scale of Values. 

The earlier generations had been content to follow the path of 
their Fathers (pi try ana), living lives of rustic virtue and simple faith, 
observing “ the seven rules of conduct laid down by the ancients/’ 
and honouring father and mother, teacher and guest. In after-life 
they enjoyed delights with Yama, in the placid moonlight. 2 But 
their happiness was consumed by the fulfilment of desire in Yamaloka, 
and they had to return to mother Earth with visions of fresh longings. 

Higher than this was the path of the Gods (devayana) . Hero was 
an eternal summer that never fades. In this Better Land no hunger 
or thirst was heard of, and all were free from fear and crabbed age 3 . 
The Gods transported themselves in ecstasies of delight and 
were in eternal pursuit of higher joys. But their orgies flowed only 
from the fountain of joy that welled up from their hearts. If that 
ceased to flow, all joy would cease, and the thought of its ceasing 

smote the devas with horror. 


The thinking mind pondered long and seriously on the patli 
of self-evolution. Neither of the paths seemed to satisfy. “ Where 
is that infinite Spirit on which all these are embroidered ? Is it 
Food or Breath or Mind or Knowledge or Joy?” asked Bhyug e 
son of Varuna, plunged in thought 4 . His father set before m, 

4-1-1 /I yin w ninn nD • ~ _ J - . — .i. yl 1 W OTCfAfl 


sun ui varuna, piungeu in - — 

the canons of judgment and insisted on his finding it for himseu 

by meditation (lavas) , Thus did he finally realise that Anancla 
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the ]oy or happiness in life that ultimately sustains 
though it lapses now and then into moody melancholy. 
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And there is a scale of hedonistic values. The lowest are those 
of the world and the flesh, the pleasure of the humdrum human life. 
Higher were the pleasures in art and ideal, of the Gundharvas. Higher 
still were the pleasures of personality surviving bodily death which 
was enj oyed by the most advanced among the Fathers . The devas 
(divine beings) had their joys intensified in concerns entirely of the 
Spirit, which brought successively knowledge, refinement and power ; 
higher was the delight of the all-wise Brihaspati, with his infinite 
illumination, rising to that of Prajapati who created ever-new forms 
of increasing sweetness and light. Highest of all was the bliss of 
synthesis, the realisation of the cosmos as a synthetic whole, and the 
capacity to identify oneself with every layer of the cosmic conscious- 
ness. When the little self had become extinct, the Universal Sell 
appeared in its place . 1 

Mysticism. 








The highest hedonistic value leads therefore to “ 
in the Yedanta. The quest of pleasure led to the conception of the 
one whole (akhancjia ) , single and indivisible, to be sensed and felt, 
not logically analysed or verbally described. It was felt that while 
everyone of us was attached to a differential ( Salya ) the integral of 
all of us (Rta) was lost at eternity ( amrta ). “ In utter darkness are 

they who are devoted to the path of action or to the worship of images; 
in worse darkness, those devoted to Knowledge, or to worship without 

,:2 Those who understood used both the paths at particu- 
lar stages of evolution to achieve the end which was higher than both. 
Knowledge showed a correspondence of the macrocosmic and the 
microcosmic worlds, and along the lines of the one, the other 3 
unfolded itself to spiritual vision. Progress meant increasing self- 
lessness (aJcamahatatva) as well as increasing power, so that the highest 
and best powers of the soul were realised and surrendered to Service. 

The supremest eflort of the Vedantic mystic was how to 4 
clutch at Infinity and Eternity as One Whole (aJchan^a or Purnam) 
whether as Power, as Truth, or as Bliss (progress along one path 
implied and included that by the other two.) To this end, he had the 
training to move toward the Universal in the ordinary things of life 
and to look on every act of routine from the highest point of view. 
He might be bathing in a tiny brook but the hymns he uttered brought 
deep thoughts — of the waters that washed the globe, and quickened 
life, and the enveloping waters that symbolise the mystery of 
eternity . 5 The food that he took nourished him with everlasting 
life, and in him food and feeder became as one. 

The spiritual student thus given glimpses of the high peaks and 
ridges of Universality burned with a desire to grasp the whole. He 
implored the highest of the Parts to shed its limitations and appear 
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before him entire. “ Oh Pii«han c. j „ 

the glitter of which hides from rnF+h r> ?*’ cas ^ °® ^hy ve ^ °f gold, 
path, do let me realise the highest ^ eallt J- As I am on the right 
Self that thou art, that S twfl? and , ** “P** <* Thy Self. The 
I abide”. 1 “ ShufBine o8 th S P lr , rt ’ eyen that 15 me ' and 80 

Not for him is St"? ° f life ' for ^ ^ * «* tainted, 

right or wrong. He is alike subject and object doer and &Ted iw 

verily arises infinite Potentiality , . . , Perfection 


I T TT ruTOntiallt y- Everything that is is but a speck 

° ^ 6 * e m and mUSt P artak ® °j Rs own nature and must needs be 
perfect (. Pumasya purnam addya pumam eva avasisyate). May 

Peace reign supreme ! 3 . ■ J ' J 


S. K. Venkateswasa. 



THE INDIAN CONCEPTION OF GOD. 

[Professor Sten Konow, Ph.D.$ of the University of Oslo, Norway, is 
well known for his oriental scholarship, especially along philological lines. He 
is the author of several books and numerous articles, and his latest contribution 
to learning is the editing of the Kharoshthi Inscriptions published by the Indian 
Government at Calcutta. 

We do not know any other single factor which makes so great a difference 
in life, individual or corporate, as the conception of Deit}! “Understand a 
man’s God and you understand him,” it was once said. In India, especially 
among the Hindus, the monotheistic concept, producing the ludicrous notion of 
a personal anthropomorphic extra-cosmic being, fortunately does not prevail. 
Monotheism is very un philosophical and lands the believer in a variety of super- 
stitions. Prof. Konow well points out how an Omnipresent Deity is the basis 
of all religious thought among the Hindus. The Hindu Pantheon is a 
descriptive record of the innumerable powers, creative and compassionate, or 
destructive and cruel, which prevail in Nature. 

In the Vedas, Brahma -Sutras and Upanishads, as in modem Theosophy* 
Deity is defined as an Omnipresent, Eternal, Boundless, Immutable Principle. 
Writes H. P. Blavatsky ( Secret Doctrine — I, p.xx) — 

“ Esoteric philosophy proves the necessity of an absolute Divine Principle 
in nature. It denies Deity no more than it does the Sun. Esoteric philo- 
sophy has never rejected God in Nature, nor Deity as the absolute and abstract 
Ens. It only refuses to accept any of the gods of the so-called monotheistic 
religions, gods created by man in his own image and likeness, a blasphemous 
and sorry caricature of the Ever Unknowable.” — Eds.] 


India is known as the home of polytheism. Countless gods 
and godlings are worshipped by the people, and even animals and 
lifeless objects are honoured with pious offerings. India has given 
rise to religions where man is told to strive for salvation without the 
help of any superhuman agency — religions which have been charac- 
terized as atheistic. From India w T e hear about thinkers and seers 
attempting to realize a mystic union with an all-pervading reality, 
in a spirit which few people would hesitate to term pantheistic. 

Some difficulty has, therefore , been experienced by those who have 
tried to trace notions and ideas corresponding to the monotheism 
underlying Christianity, and by missionaries who wanted to translate 
the Bible into Indian tongues and to find an adequate equivalent of 
the word “ God.” 

The difficulty is a double one. In the first place no Indian religion, 
not even Buddhism or Jainism, denies the existence of the many gods. 
Where the atmosphere seems to be almost monotheistic, the one god 
has numerous deities at his side. The famous hymn of the Shveta- 
shvatara Upanishad, which everyone who visits a Brahma Sam a] 

e will hear, sings of the Lord of lords, the great Lord, the highest 
of deities. And in the Ram-charit-manas, Tulsi s 

on Rama, his God, Rama himself, declares that he 










Many years ago I met an Indian barrister at Triehinopoly 
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^ \ e uca e gentleman with a modern European training. Just 
outside the tower is a bill, which is looked upon as a lihga, the symbol 
of bhiva. Government had lllpf. (irnmn TiALT'»viif»oirt« 


of bhrva. Go\ernment had just given permission to quarry stones on 
the hillside, and some blasting was going on. My friend then asked 
me tv hat I thought of a government permitting people to blast awav 

parts of God's body. He said “ God,” and not “ Shiva,” and he was 
quite in earnest. 


His words set me thinking, and I w T as reminded of some utterances 
by prominent Indians. When Dayanand Sarasvati in his youth saw 
a mouse eat of the offerings before Shiva's image, he was astonished 
that such things could happen in the presence of the all-powerful god. 
His father then explained that Shiva himself is enthroned on Mount 
Kailas, where, however, men cannot now-a-days see him. Therefore 
they put up images and lay down their offerings before them. And 
in his mercy the great god accepts them as if they had been brought 
to his presence. The meaning is clear : There is a mystic and 

nevertheless real connection between the god and the image or 
symbol, and God is both in and outside — he is, in fact, omnipresent* 


This view is in thorough agreement with Vivekanand who denies 
the existence of polytheism in India. You may listen, he says, in 
any Hindu shrine, and you will hear how all God s qualities, even 

omnipresence, are attributed to the local image or symbol. 



It is evident that our terminology is only partly applicable 
India, and also especially that such monotheistic ideas as may ex 
in that country should not necessarily be supposed to be of t e sai 
kind as those current in the world of Christianity . Nor s ou 
wonder if we were to find that the Indians themselves o not a wa 
answer the question about God and His nature in the same tv ay. 
well-known visionary Ramakrishna was once asked whe er o i> 
person or a spirit or something else. And the answer v ic e 
finally prevailed upon to give was to the effect that he %s a pe 
those who can only conceive of the highest power as „ 
person, while he is a spirit to those whose idea o 1 n 

and so on. He was himself firmly convinced that ^e a 
face to face, in various shapes and forms, as Kns n 

trained his mind according to the views of the Kns ai _ ^ 

t t t t & i « u +1^ nffs ot Islam, ana 
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His father then explained that Shiva himself is enthroned on Mount 
Kailas, where, however, men cannot now-a-days see him. Therefore 
they put up images and lay down their offerings before them. And 
in his mercy the great god accepts them as if they had been brought 
to his presence. The meaning is clear : There is a mystic and 

nevertheless real connection between the god and the image or 
symbol, and God is both in and outside — he is, in fact, omnipresent. 

This view is in thorough agreement with Vivekanand who denies 
the existence of polytheism in India. You may listen, he says, in 
any Hindu shrine, and you will hear how all God s qualities, even 
omnipresence, are attributed to the local image or symbol. 
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is even present in the image or in rne »puui — wuere 

lie woKhipper cannot riso to a conception of God » separated 

from them. . . T 3 . 

Such notions are by no means the exception m India, and it 

becomes evident that we must try to change our angle of vision if we 
want to grasp the religious mentality of the Hindus. Indian religiosity 
is the result of a long and unbroken development, which is peculiar 
to India and the various stages of which have all left their marks on the 
religious mind. The religious experience of the various seekers of the 
past remain as latent forces and tendencies, just as, according to the 
Indian theory, the doings and experiences of past existences influence 
our present life as samskaras , i.e., as regulating impressions, forces and 
tendencies. And it is not only the strictly religious experience of 
the past which acts in this way, The creations of devout singers 
and poets, the rich treasure of religious and semi-religious tales and 
lore give also their colouring to the mental picture of the highest, 
n other words, we must try to understand India’s past in order to 
grasp the conceptions of the present day. 

Much has been written about the ancient Indo-Aryan conception 
of divine power. There is, however, a general consensus of opinion 
to the effect that the gods which we learn to know in the Rig- Veda, 
the oldest songs of the Aryans, have few distinctly personal features, 
wherefore they were not pictured in images or statues. They are 
often indistinguishable from the power or activity for which they 
stand, and their names are usually adjectives or nouns of agency, 
bearing reference to such powers. Some of them are apparently 
vague personifications of abstract notions, such as Manyu, Wrath ; 
Kama , Desire ; Tapas, Glow, Ardour ; Shraddha , Faith ; Anumati, 
Approbation ; Aramati . Devotion : Nirvriti . Dissolution : Kola. 
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Shiva* 




of activity was wider than usual, become the sole rulers of the ui 

Such is to a great extent the case with gods such as Vishnu and 

whose worshippers often think of other gods simply as 

of them . 

The conception of divine power was further influenced by the 
state of things in the human world. An old Indian stanza is to the 
effect that the food that man takes, the same food his deities take. 
That is to say, the pantheon, the di vine world, is a replica of the world 
of men. Those in power on earth were chiefs and kings, and the gods 
were consequently conceived of as powerful kings. And 
already in pre-Indian days, a larger organization came into ^ 
with an over-king as suzerain and minor kings as subordinate rulers, 
this new state of things was reflected in the pantheon. The great 
god Varuna is characterized as samrdj , paramount sovereign, and 
Indra becomes the king of gods. 

This attitude might lead to a kind of monotheism, or at 
least to the belief in one supreme god. And such views have no 
doubt been at play both in Shaivaism and in Vaishnavism, and probably 
also in the so-called bhakti-school, the religion of devotion to Bhagavat, 
the god of love and mercy. India’s history through the ages did not, 
it is true, add strength to such tendencies. The idea of a universal 
ruler usually remained as the unobtained and unobtainable ideal of 
individual princes. But still the ideal was there. 

The chief factor in the development towards unity is, however 
another feature in the religious mentality of India. Even before 
their migration to India the Aryans felt the existence of a universal 
law behind the phenomena and behind the gods. They called this 
law or force fita , the same word which has become asha in the 
manuscripts of the Avesta, and some of the principal gods were 

characterized as guardians of rita. 

Rita is manifested in the sacrifice, and the idea has certainly 
been further developed and strengthened through the growing im- 
portance of the sacrifice, which would, in its turn, be unthinkable 
without a vague notion of some law pervading the universe. 

The chief thing in this connection is, however, that rita is not 
simply said to have been created by the gods, but often seems to be 
conceived of as older, as more original, than they are. It is of the same 
nature as satya , truth, that which was and is and always shall be, - 
abstract idea, or rather the essence or element of reality and eternity 
which may pervade gods and men, who then themse ves 
satya . It reveals itself to man, and the final aim of Yoga and of 
Indian seekers is to realize it by direct intuition. 

This satya is, in spite of the many manifestations, one, a y 

the fixed point in the ever-changing 

It is well known how such thoughts have played a 
role in India. Behind the apparent manifold ness, there M^a 

unity, a common fountain fro 
has been called Brahma or Atman or 
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and the conceptions may change, but everywhere we find the same 
tendency and this way of viewing the universe has made itself felt 
everywhere, not only in the case of thinkers and seers, but also, as 

an undercurrent, in the mind of every Hindu. 

This angle of vision also becomes important for the conception 
of divine power. It is characteristic that the ancient word deva, 
2 od has more and more been replaced by the derived term devatd, 
formed from deva by adding the abstract suffix td>, a change in the 
religious ter min ology which we can trace already in ancient texts. 
The > original meaning of the word devatd is ‘‘ godhead,” “ divinity,” 
“divine element,” but the word is generally used in the sense of “deity,” 
that is to say, a being pervaded by godhead. 

We are here face to face with the same mental attitude which we 
found in the oldest Indo-Aryan period, further developed under the 
influence of the common trend of religious thinking. The ancient 
gods were the bearers of various superhuman forces, the semi-personal 
aspects of the underlying elements, of some power-fluids, or, as we 
should say, of the underlying abstract ideas. In the same way the 
general term “ god” is vaguely conceived as a bearer of godhead, 
of the abstract idea of godhead, which is older than any individual 
god. We must only bear in mind that what we call abstract terms 

rather signify self-existing realities. 


A parallel will make the matter clearer. The word sarkar is 
used in India in the sense of government, ruling authority. To the 
popular mind satkdT is a mystic power wielded by the different 
officials whom it pervades, wherefore every official is himself addressed 
as sarkar. On the other hand, the popular usage and everyday ex- 
perience about individual persons as bearers of power reacts on the 
conception of the underlying idea, and the semi-abstract devatd, 
godhead, easily gets a personal colouring. This is especially the case 
in such religions where the importance of the individual teacher, the 
promulgator of godhead, is prominent and when the religious devotion 
is a leading feature, as in the wide-spread Bhakti-religion. 

Whether such is the case or not, however, the general attitude 


is the same. There is only one really existing divinity, the eternal 
principle of godhead or the constituent element in everything that 
is divine, and this is God. He, or, as others would say, It, has many 




prattkas, through which He looks and is beheld by men, with 

eye or in inner vision. We may call Him Vishnu or 
Shiva or Kali or by any name we like. But He is everywhere the 
same and everywhere really existent, even if we behold Him in an 
image or a symbol, or in a human being, who has succeeded in freeing 

from everything that is subject to change and annihilation, 
' lto the eternal infinite, the essence of all that is real 






WILL WEST MEET EAST ? 

/e . 1 p )r ;, P “ u !,^- J oh "* on . ia * Professor of philosophy at Hamlin Univoraity 

\ ‘ , . e y® 8 lived ia China and possesses a sympathetic under- 

standing of oriental points of view. 

In this valuable analysis of the relation between the orient and the Occident 

he presents some Theosophical ideas. The last way of life which he favours 

among t le t ree he describes, is the Theosophical way, as the students of the 
I oice of e _ v ence will perceive : u Both action and inaction may find room 

^ S* y a ^ ec b f^hy mind tranquil, thy soul as limpid as a mountain 
lake. — Eds.] x 


It was about three years ago when Rabindranath Tagore, having 
been discourteously received on American shores, responded to an 
invitation from a Boston magazine. At that time he referred to the 
world’s greatest problem as the meeting of east and west. The prob- 
em has neither lessened in importance nor progressed toward solu- 
tion visibly in this interim. “ The explosive passions of hatred and 
contempt 99 continue 4 4 to accumulate in the dark chasm that has been 

kent open between the two h emisnheres ?? ^ Tn ■fsi.p.f. nrnB- 


kept open between the two hemispheres. ” * In fact the prob- 
lem rapidly approaches crisis as the interweaving of peoples and 
interests draws more tightly the snarl of our human tangle. 

Why is our meeting such a problem, and what can we do abc »ut 
it ? Natural barriers are insignificant. Geographical separation 
is marvellously overcome by advances in transportation and communi- 


cation. But instead of laying our meeting problem to rest, these 
improvements unite us only to beget whole broods of new problems. 
Modern transportation brings us closer by days in time, but draws 
us apart in understanding. For improving transportation of men, 
goods and machines, brings exclusion acts in the west and non-co-opera- 
tion in the east. Modern communication brings us closer by weeks 
in time, but draws us apart in sympathy when we are communicated 
to each other by Mother India and Uncle Sham . 

Racial characteristics, often pointed to as immovable natural 
barriers, are likewise ineffectual except for artificial reinforcement. 
Children of different colour mingle easily together, unconscious of 
any barrier until warned by prejudices of elders, touth of different 
races fall in love naturally (unless forearmed) and bear in sorrow the 
odium of aspersion cast upon them by both races. Biological and 
mental measurements show no standard racial differences, yet every 


people are ready to believe their race superior 
science decisively overcomes natural barriers, 

T . J * J* * 1 1 


yiyjuuzce persistently rears up anmi/i»i 
change our minds. It is to these man 
must turn if we are to solve this human 
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our 



A major root of failure to understand and co-operate is euuuu 

contrast. Whoever wonders if there is food enough to go aro 


* See Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 139 (1927), p. 732. 
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becomes concerned about his neighbour economically. Wherever 
human wants are insatiable, getting is apt to predominate over giving 
I was about to assume — we all want more than we have. And then 
it occurred to me that this too may be a provincialism. It is certainly 
rare to meet an occidental who does not want more goods than li< 1 , a i 
But it is not uncommon to meet orientals who reject such desires* 
There appears to be an economic difference here that is more than 
economic— a cleavage of interest, attention, desire and judgment as 
to what is good. West and east differ sharply in standards of living 
evidently because they differ in philosophies of value. 


The average child of western civilization, now that monarchies 

and nobilities are on the wane, is apt to rank his fellowmen no little 

by economic standards. In justice to him we should say this is by no 

means his only standard of judgment. And the better he comes to 

know a man the ‘more other traits and values count. But human 

decency, so he believes, requires a certain minimum standard of liv ing 

From this standpoint he looks eastward upon poverty, famine and 

economic lethargy. Approval is impossible. Whether sympathetic 

or indifferent his judgment is “ This is wrong.” If he is sympathetic, 

he says, “ Something must be done about this.” If he is indifferent,' 

he will say, “ So much the worse for them.” But it is against his' 

whole philosophy of life for the occidental to approve or submit calmly 
to poverty. . J 


There are many who see the greatest economic rivalries in com- 
petitive markets and control of raw materials. The economics of 
internationalism is deserving of attention. We are growing more 
interdependent economically. Markets, manufactories and raw 
materials are getting at once farther apart and more tightly bound 
together. Few square miles of productive area on this plane r escape 
the network of economic connectionalism. The west is calling on the 
east insistently to get into the game. Why does the east draw back ? 
She may not like the terms of the contract, and with good reason, for 
western concerns are shrewd to their own advantage. She may not 
like the industrial way of life with its hurry, noise, accident and 
standardization, and well she may, for we drive out many a delicate 
bloom in giving right of way to the machine. She may not like our 
economic system based on unequal distribution and cut-throat com- 
petition. But there is a conflict deeper than these. 



Beneath all superficial economic rivalries lies the basic difference 
;andards of living. The oriental seems content with poverty; 
>ccidental abhors it. The occidental enjoys wealth • the oriental 
usts it A table conversation in Peiping, China,’ makes this 
:ence clear. One guest expressed admiration of the undying 
® itt Chinese civilization that have survived over hundreds of 
•ations, commending the primary emphasis here on spiritual 
a. Another guest, distinguished by years of service to the 
se government enjoined reply, M What do spiritual values amount 
ben their people must fight like dogs in the streets for food V* 
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The oriental deplores the materi 
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Vrtiib liceu u eepexuteiy to appreciate tne best traits ot tfie orient. In 
our maddening maze of things and machines we need to pause in recep- 
tive mood before the simplicity of life, the love of quiet beauty, the 
meditation on eternal values in the orient. Orientals, on their side, 
might not unwisely give attention to labour-saving devices, utiliza- 
tion of natural resources, sanitation and medical service, and universal 
public education. It is when the occidental of his own accord dis- 
covers the appeal of eastern ways of life and the oriental freely dis- 
covers the worth of the west at its best that understanding is bound 
to increase. Such free discovery is exemplified between China and 
the west by Bertrand Russell* and Hu Shihf, between India and 
the west by L. Adams BeckJ and Tagore. 

Intercultural movements and interests as expressed in the ideals 
of this magazine should aid the cause of mutual understanding. 

It should not be difficult for Christians to understand the oriental 
view-point on this question of economic and spiritual values. Jesus 
cautioned that “ Ye cannot serve both God and Mammon,” and chal- 
lenged disciples to “ Go sell all thou hast and follow me.” A few 


serious attention, at least among the devout, to this way of life 
that sense the European civilization of the Middle Ages was 3 
closer to the orient than is our civilization to-day. For by n< 
appraisal could modern civilization in this hemisphere be < 
Christian. It contains some Christians and some partially Chri 
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dominant note is hardly Christian. Barbarian militarism, Roman 
legal and imperial lines, Greek ideals of secular freedom and moral 
independence are heavier motifs in the pattern. 


At present it is the ( rreek ideal of life that seems to predominate 
in our civilization. The general secularizing and humanizing of our 
culture, the aim of proportion, the demand for the inclusion of all 
values, and the satisfaction of all desires is distinctly Grecian. A 
sound mind in a sound body is the aim of our education ; the increase 
of comforts and luxuries is the end of our labour ; the right to be happy 
and enjoy every possible value is the note of such ethics as our modems 
consider reasonable. The ascetic ideal is generally regarded as morbid, 
the need to sacrifice is openly denied. This widespread secularizing 
and Hellenizing of western civilization makes more difficult its under- 





. But at the same time it makes for readier 



For Confucian China is a 



quite as secular and humanistic as Greece. 


This suggests that the meeting of east and west is more complex 
than might at first be supposed. There are no two civilizations drawn 
up in battle array across the world as propagandists like to tell. There 
are several western civilizations ’aid upon each other or interwoven 
together and probably as many oriental ones. Nor are the conflicts 
all drawn between the hemispheres. They criss-cross in every locality 
large or small and the human problem is everywhere related though 
in various emphases and settings. But in so far as general traits may 
be distinguished we may observe that the 1 recian pattern in the 
west joins the Confucian pattern in China, while the Christian way 
of life joins most naturally with the religious aspiration of India. 

Will the meeting of east and west after all be a very different 
problem from the integrating of culture patterns within these civili- 
zations ? If we are aide successfully to co-ordinate Greek and Chris- 
tian patterns or Confucian and Buddhist patterns, should we not by the 
same methods be able to bring together civilizations east and west ? 
Buddhism and Confucianism are getting on fairly well together in 
China by tolerance and free intermingling. There have been intoler- 
ances. We cannot overlook the bitter persecutions of the Lotus 
Beets by Confucian zeal. But on the whole these two cultures have 
dwelt peaceably enough together to rank with Taoism as the native 
religions of China. In Europe, Greek and Christian cultures united 
quickly by mutual admiration, philosophic interest and the need each 
of the other. So complete was this synthesis that for a thousand 
years or more Greek philosophers, such as Plato and Aristotle, ranked 
with Jesus and Paul as teachers and authorities consulted in theologi- 
cal questions. 
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improbable that Taoism reflects Buddhist influence from its begin- 
ning. Wherever contrasting irWin i 1Q , r „ u — . 1 . • 



s y •; — . ,. 1 . ; v *“ '-««u^ui»uauie even alter millenniums 

of lntermmg m 0 . nc m civilizations east or west we find the same 
conflict between sacred and secular ideals. The religious ideal of 

India and Christendom has called men to sacrifice the economic good 

for the spiritual the rational for the mystical. The secular ideal of 

Greece and Goniucian China has called men to surrender remote 
spiritual promises for present enjoyments. 

In general theie are three ways of disposing of this conflict 
between material and spiritual values. 

(1) Separation of the spiritual from the material interests. 
Finding physical pleasures insatiable, this philosophy believes it better 
to renounce them altogether and escape their temptation. This is 
the negative path of cutting off desire, of denying and disciplining 
the flesh, of freeing the attention from the transient to attain the 
eternal. This is the way of the ascetic in any civilization but as it is 
more widely practised in the east it is popularly associated therewith. 

(2) Surrender of the spiritual to the material interests. Finding 
physical needs elemental to the very continuation of life, this philo- 
sophy believes it better to give up visionary dreams of the spirit as 
impractical or unnecessary. There are some who take all spiritual 
things for superstition and launch open attack upon them. Others 
give the affairs of the spirit a place along with other luxuries, but 
postpone their attainment until the more urgent physical desires 
are satisfied. This is the way of the pagan in any civilization, but as 
it is more widely practised in the west, it is popularly associated 

therewith. 

(3) Another possibility is that the spiritual control the material 
Finding human life a larger fact than either body or spirit^ this 

sophy believes the wise man or civilization will e 
to gain spiritual ends. This is not the ideal of compromise 
unflinchingly to the supremacy of spirit, and engages eveiy goo means 
to sustain and develop spiritual values. It calls on men no o ee 
desires but to control them, not to abuse the body u o use 1 > 

not to avoid economic possessions but to create them to ooric , 

It neither denies nor postpones spiritual development 



but sees the human organism or the human . , i i p 

one. To cut off a hand cripples the free expression f the whole 

personality, to starve the body is to maim t e 

human enterprise is entire y 

action of spirit is most effectively exercised in con ro ling 
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for uniting ideals and patterns of cultures, the third suggestion clearly 
holds the preference. It will never be possible to unite all men or any 
civilizations on either the first or the second. No civilization has ever 
been or will ever be wholly pagan or entirely ascetic. For each is a 
narrow view of life doing violence to part of human nature and its 
valid interests. As long as men have bodies they will not all unite 
in denying natural desires, for desires that are natural are rooted in 
organic needs. As long as men have minds they will not all unite in 
enslaving them to animal passions and material things. To bring 
human kind together our platform must be broad enough to support 
human nature in its essential needs. A programme to care for these 
essential needs o i man must join together sacred and secular in an 
ideal that includes them both. A philosophy to win universal assent 
will have to be adequate enough to resolve partisan conflicts into 
integral harmony. Is there any other path to understanding and 
co-operation across the world ? 

Paul Emanuel Johnson. 


The biennial report (1927-1929) of the Kern Institute, Leyden, 
shows the advance that institute has made since its inception in 1925. 
It was started “ to promote the study of Indian archaeology in its 
widest sense.” This study is not restricted to the Dutch East Indies, 
but embraces British India and Ceylon as well — in fact all territories 
influenced by Indo-Aryan civilization. Their ancient history, the 
history of their art, their epigraphy, iconography and numismatics 
are subjects of study and research. The institute was named after 
the great Dutch orientalist, Dr. Hendrik Kern and is now established 



in one of Leyden’s historical buildings — with reading-room, library , and 
lecture hall. The Institute has in its possession collections of photo- 
graphs, slides, casts of sculptures, and rubbings of inscriptions. It is 
devoting especial attention to its library. As the years go by it is 
becoming better known, and the list of members is steadily increasing 
and is drawn from many countries. The Report says : 

From an international point of view the most important task undertaken 
by the Kern Institute is the publication of the Annual Bibliography of Indian 
Archeology which is intended to supply the necessary information regarding 
all books and articles dealing with Indian archaeology and allied subjects, which 
appear in the course of each year. It also contains illustrated notes on the chief 
discoveries made in the same domain. 



ON EXORCISING EVIL. 


[Our readers will find this article of T n n < j .. 

judged by c, rnmon standards may be distorted, as they have been bv evil- 
JoSom ^ ° CCUltiStS> i8 necessar y to give the Theosophicai 

Theosophy does not teach that the passions are to be pandered to or satiated, 
for a more pernicious doctrine was never taught; the injunction is ever to 
rise and not to fall under the dominion of the dark quality of lust, ano-er a id 

greed. ° 


Says The Voice of the Silence : Bo not believe that lust can ever be killed 

out if gratified or satiated, for this is an abomination inspired by Mara. It 

is b\ feeding \ice that it expands and waxes strong, like to the worm that 
fattens on the blossom’s heart.” 


W e draw our readers attention to a special Note which follows this 
article. — E ds.] 


I have been greatly struck recently by the fierce criticism aroused 
by Sir Oliver Lodge's statement that “ The higher man is not worrying 
about his sins, nowadays.” Churches of various denominations 
appear to have been outraged by this announcement, and fheir 
preachers have spent their best energies in trying to persuade their, no 
doubt, willing congregations that the first duty of the Christian is to 
hate evil. 

As a doctrine that command obtained an early hold in religious 


communities. It ministered to a human weakness. At a certain 
stage of development — it may be, in some cases, a transitional stage — 
the convert to religion found it far easier to hate evil than to love good. 
Hate was a passion with which he was familiar and the change of 
object appeared a full and sufficient justification for the exercise of a 

natural propensity for destruction. 

The effects of this upon various sectarian Religions have been 
various, and one interesting development was that which led to the 
practice of monasticism. In many early forms of asceticism, this 
“ Evil ” which was so hated and feared could be avoided, it was believed, 
onlv by a complete separation from the world. A sanction could be 
found, if it were needed, in the injunction to “ flee from temptation, 
and men and women sought righteousness by flight. 
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this, sought to escape from evil rather than to conquer it. In modern 
dilution we mav see an analogous type in those who find a sanctuary 

the conventions of a suburban or provincial society. But it 


civ 


among 


is not by this way that we can find peace 



Another and far more devastating result of the command to 
hate wickedness was related to the dissensions of the churches, 
sectarian purposes the definition of “evil ” could be readily amplified to 
include an inacceptable dogma, and a fine passion of hate could be 
released in denouncing the followers of what was assumed to be a 

but very unhappily, this accumulated 




dangerous 

hatred could not find sufficient vent in denunciation alone, and the 


horrors of persecution with all its accompaniment of cruelty, torture, 
and murder found excuse in this hatred of one evil (so-called) while it 


practised another and, by ethical standards, infinitely greater, for 
although the martyr be blessed in suffering for his faith, his persecutors 


are guilty of murder 


Lastly in this connection, the hatred of evil as defined by this, 


that or the other sect gave final authority for the tortures of 



When the slow process of civilization forbade active physical vengeance 
on the heretic of whatever creed, the thwarted desire S ound some land 


of compensation in dwelling upon the thought of eternal punishment 
for the unbeliever, and God — as pictured by the Calvinists, for example 
— was made the agent for human spite. I do not mean to imply by 


this that the conception of a hell of everlasting torment arose as a 
direct consequence of a change of opinion that forbade the physical 
torture of the heretic. The conception was far older than that. 
But we find it most virulent when the more active expression in physical 
cruelty is denied. For if we foster the lust of hate no matter what the 


object of it may be, it must find some outlet whether in practice or 


m imagination. 


At the present time the doctrine that we must hate (not “ forsake”) 
evil is far less powerful in the Christian Churches than it was even 

in the last century, obtaining most strongly in those cases in which 
the “ evil 99 



is not the sin against our fellow-men but the profession 
of a dissentient dogma. In the Roman Catholic Church, 
instance, any crime may be absolved by penitence and confession, 
even on a death-bed ; but those who do not die in the “ faith ” are 


consigned in imagination to the outer darkness. This is, indeed, so 

— 7 * 


grotesque and impossible a belief to the reasoning man, that the 

Churches in which eternal nnnisTimp.nt, lft tytoq 


^ ~ w r 'U*. A W A. f T V W * 

dereliction, are rapidly losing the more intelligent of their members 

TP X t * i i . « 


But it seems to me that so long as the principle of 


ct 




IS 


upheld as an essential of the religious life, it will be logically impossible 
to escape from the inferences of a personal devil and a place of eternal 

doctrine is incomplete from the Church’s point 


f view without those consequences of the magnification of sin into a 


■ at positive force at active war with its opposite. 






to find Sir Oliver Lodge who 
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publicity to such a principle as that which I quoted at the head of this 

article. I 1 or as I foresee the development o ! the coming ethic, the 

crux of the whole problem for the average man and woman wih turn 

upon this question of “ worrying about our sins,” or, in other words, 

of setting up an image of bin as the master bogey to terrify the sinner 
into a compulsory righteousness. 

To the mystic, or to those “ higher men ” of Sir Oliver’s phrase, 
it is sufficiently evident tha the great positive command, “ r l lou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,” includes in seven words the six last 
injunctions of the original decalogue. And the practice, or the 
attempted practice, of chat magnificent commandment renders the 
old u hatred of evil ” an absurdity. Any active detestation of ill- 
doing will induce a dislike of that ill-doer who is our neighbour ; 
and in the mind, love and hatred for the same object cannot 
co-exist. 

Thus far, however, I have considered the hatred of evil mainly 


as a religious doctrine. It has another and far more signi 



meaning when it is 


considered in relation to personal effort 
along the path of holiness. The first inclination of the religious 
convert generally takes the form of a fierce suppression of those sins 
which he believes are most apt to trip him. This represents a 
practical application of the doctrine in question, and if the goal of the 
aspirant is the attainment of the inner wisdom, the method will stand 
as a perpetual bar between him and his object. He may by a continual 
effort of will lead what the Church describes as a i! godly 



and sober life,” but he can never attain the peace of the mystic. 

The reason for this may be explained by an illustration taken 
from the life of one who sought and is still seelldng the higher truth. 
At the very outset of his search immediately after the termination of 
the War, he realized that by way of preliminary discipline he must 
abandon the use of all such drugs as alcohol, tea, coffee and tobacco. 
He was already a vegetarian. All these stimulants or narcotics he 
discontinued without difficulty except one. He found himself still 
craving for tobacco. He has told me that when he was in the presence 
of men who were smoking, the personal deprivation was almost an 
agony to him. Now if he had adopted the principle of which am 
writing, fiercely inhibited his desire for tobacco by the exercise o wi , 
(as he was then doing), thrust the evil thing from him or fle rom 1 o 
some sanctuary where he would be no longer tempted, t s suppression 
would for ever have remained a bar to his progress. But he was tar 

^ _ _ _ i. M v-v. JN rt TTTA W1 TT r/oT fl w 



too wise to allow what for our present purpose we may re^ 
sin to remain as a perpetual worry, a recurrent temptation 1 
be a l&afcincf flrnor rmrm him. He returned, therefore, to the use or 
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that he no longer 
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of determination 



to smoke. 

applies to the 







he has great pow 
him by a p n 


act of resolution, but it will not die. 
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him, magnified into a spectre of positive evil, continually doggiim his 
footsteps. I had an intimate friend who was in such a case. In 
early manhood he was a slave to alcohol, a secret drinker. Then a 
somewhat unusual combination of circumstances gave him an oppor- 
tunity to free himself. He made a great effort, thrust the evil from 
him by an act of will, and w T as for many years an absolute teetotaler. 
But the spectre was not laid. He believed himself cured after so 
long an immunity ; and when, somewhat run down by a long period of 
strenuous work, he was recommended by a doctor to take stout, he 
accepted the prescription without a qualm. Yet within six months 
of that time, although he was successful and happily married, he had 
succumbed to the old temptation and like the possessed of the parable, 
his last state was worse than the first. 


In both these instances, the failure was due to raising evil to the 
eminence of an active opponent. So long as we make of sin a bogey 
to be hated and feared, the struggle against the imaginary enemy will 
continue. The consequence of this is something more than a mere tax 
on our powers of resistance. By the elevation of common sins to 
the dignity of a positive, active force, we create the thing we desire 
to kill. We set up an idol to Ahriman, and though we may spit upon 
it, the powers with which we have endowed it, will remain and 
wax. By regarding evil as an active, positive force we make the 
personal devil an important factor of our everyday life. 


And the truth is that evil in its relation to the individual and not 


as an ethical abstraction, is a matter for everyone to define for hi ms elf 
I may sin against the particular laws that are accepted by the 
society in which I am living without offending the code of my 
own conscience and with no loss of virtue. Also that which would 
be evil in me— take such an extreme instance as the destruction of 


that transcending wonder we call animal life — is the common pro- 
fession or sport of another who so long as he kills with no sense of 
reluctance or uneasiness is guilty of no fault. The way of the mystic 
is peculiar to himself and depends upon the guidance of the inner 
wisdom that comes to him. He is not to be judged by common 
standards, nor will he so judge others. 


Wherefore I find Sir Oliver Lodge’s pronouncement that “ the 

higher man is not worrying about his sins ” not merely justified but 
the expression of a fundamental truth. For, indeed, the sins of the 
mystic are not those that the common world would regard as such. 


J. D. Beresford. 



NOTE 


ABO Vi 


rj. ‘ip ™° uttermost purity of life, great knowledge 
,i , s y c ° °Sy> an d practical helpfulness to suffering minds 

bave been known to us for many years, 
jie.ford s article, requesting him to favour us with a full 

J I ab 7 e ! a 7 C been abIe to 8 et out of him is the following 
e print it, thankful for this small mercy.— Eds.1 


Parana from a Scripture of Divine Love to a sanction for worldly 
lusts , inverted vision saw practises in yoga-sutras which Patanjali 
ne\er taught , and so on. \our fun mote ought to clear our position 
as hum hie students and cautious practitioners of the tenets oi Gupta- 
\ idya taught by the Acharyas and Arhats. Brother Beresford 
himself provides the safe-guarding clue. Writing about his friend 
the tobacconist lie says that he was cured by himself “ by the develop- 
ment of the realization that he no longer wanted to smoke.” How 
did he reason himself out of it ? 

These are the points which might prove serviceable : 

(1) Conscience is no sure or final guide as to what is vicious in 
oneself. Ethical propositions are as definitely coded as metaphysical 
ones in our Science. From the standpoint of Manasa, the Real Man, 
virtues are his powers, shaktis, and any debasement of them becomes 
vicious. T his debasement occurs because mind-power mingles and mixes 
with the assemblage of entities which form the principle of Kama- 
Desire in man. In soul- life, at no stage is lust moral or anger righteous 
or avarice laudable. If conscience is no sure guide, social conven- 
tionality is still worse. Superior to human conscience is Taijasi, the 
Radiance of the Higher Ego ; while social conventions differ and change 
as we move in time or space, the Occult Conventions growing out of 
first principles endure. Etiquette, manners and customs, etc., in 
the Order of Jivan-Muktas are precise and each soul learns to conform 
to them. It is these Occult Conventions which enable the powers 
(shaktis) of the man to become excellences (vibhutis) which shine for 
the good of others. Therefore Brother Beresford would be more exact 
if he were to say that the way of the Mystic is peculiar to the r _cr 
to which he belongs and depends upon the understanding o ^ e 
guidance that comes to him and which in its turn depends on the purity 
of bis nwn lifp TIip rrivs+fe is a superior soul in the body an ere 


the soul of all human move 
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Desires build our senses and brain, our sense-organs and body *. pure 
desires will build a purer body quicker and more lastingly than pure 
food, drink or air. Nay more, pure motives and thoughts will bring 
the body to pure healthy habits. No diet regime will lead to chastity 
but service of other souls will. Let not the West run after our Hattha- 
Yogis ; they begin with the body and drive the Soul away. Start 
with the soul-motions — will, thought, and feeling, and the corpus will 
not become a corpse (Bhuta) , but a Kaya, for which there is no Enlgisk 
term known here. 

Asiatic. 


Sir Thomas Oliver, in his presidential address to the Institute 
of Hygiene (Feb. 20th, 1930) discussing the influence of heredity on 
the development of genius, said that “ looking back upon the history 
of talented families, quite apart from sporadic and unexplainable 
instances of genius, it would appear as if ability did not come suddenly 
into existence and disappear w r ith equal abruptness but that it rises 
gradually out of the ordinary level of family ife. The mere inherit- 
ance of ability is not enough. Unless there is inherited at the same 
time general capacity, zeal and vigour, mental ability alone will not 
lift the individual high above his fellow-men.” Obviously Sir Thomas 
accentuates similarities and overlooks any divergences. The 
Theosophic explanation is that the real faculty, capacity and power 
is seated in the Ego . The Ego goes into the family which 
completely answers to its whole nature or which gives an opportunity 
for the working out its evolution” ( Ocean of Theosophy p. 72). 

“ The transmission of hereditary qualities — including vices and 
virtues— is a reality,” adds Sir Thomas. <c Without that there could 
be no such thing as a breed or race. But the action and reaction on the 
brain of education and environment makes for progress. While 
heredity perpetuates, fresh powers from environment are added, 
whereby heredity becomes enriched, with the passing of the generation 
and the further evolution of the race is secured,” 





god geometrises. 


[Mrs, E. Hughes-Gibb F I ^ 

of The Life-Force in the Plant World ^ bota nical expert, and author 

companion volume, The Lifp * A * las * >een well- received and its 

It toM attempt to sketch the woA Si t T” C WV “'.' v “ *«>“? portly. 

Junrcranin maf^r r\f + ^ , Creative impulse in its buildin o nf f.lio 
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It is an attempt to sketch the work of thf nor 9 a nic World, will appear shortly, 
inorganic matter of this earth anrl *«, creative impulse in its building of the 

at the base of things. Her feat ^ 8ome 8 Um P se 11140 ^ principles 

was published thirty- three years auo wui? ^ ow Skints Live and Work, 

of a W it has now 


Nothing m this Universe conies into being haphazard. Neither 
does anything arise out of pure mechanistic necessity. Such is the 
creed of the writer of this article. To employ a metaphor borrowed 
from the ancient Jewish religion, all things seem to be straining to 
produce the pattern which was shewn to them in the Mount”. This 


pattern is different for each unit in the great Cosmogony and becomes 


more and more intricate as evolution proceeds. 


Whether 


— — T v ^ V V SAW J WAA JL V/ 

from the marvellous patterns of the present stage back to the simplest 


forms of the inorganic, or — beginning as near as we can to the first 


creative breathing — work upward from simple to complex, the result 


is the same. A great Unity unfolds itself in the form of an august 


^ 

spiral, widening as it goes, to embrace every single material atom, 

1 » T T K ft ft a a ** a ^ 


whether belonging to inorganic or organic, as it is evolved 


Using our present knowledge of the constitution of the atom, 


let us watch the gradual building of the elements out of charges of 


positive and negative electricity. The unit charge of positive electri- 


city, or “ proton,” is the nucleus of the atom ; that of negative electri- 
city, the “ electron,” is held in a circling orbit by attraction, as are 


the planets around our sun. 


Pattern-building begins at once. Each new element, from the 

first- — hydrogen — with one proton and one electron, to the 92nd 

uranium — with 92 attendant electron held by 92 positive charge*, 

involves the addition of one more planetary dancer. The orbits 

vary fro m full circle to narrow ellipse, the laws and problems o t .e 

arrangement of the cloud of whirling planets grow more and more 

complicated as their numbers increase. Stability of t e eemen 
'nrb f\C* A 4" d~\ w\ in u„;i+ io nn doubt the aim of the 
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arrangement of the cloud 


as 


is 
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rule 
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stability is secured by the following amongst the list of elements : 
Nos. 2, 10, 18, 36, 54 and 86, and these are sometimes called the “ noble 
gases” because they have such perfect stability that they have no 
tendency to combine with any other element, but are sufficient unto 
themselves. A hidden relationship in their apparently fortuitous 
appearance in the list of elements unites them, and they can be shewn 
to be the resting-points in an upward rhythm, where the coil of the 
spiral returns upon itself and makes its fresh departure. Diagrams 
which I have prepared for a forthcoming book exhibit clearly the 
building of the elements as a wonderfully ordered rhythmic plan with 
spiral formation. 

Turning rapidly over the pages of evolution and coming to the 
plant- world of to-day, can we find anything similar ? We can ; and 
the analogy is so striking that none can think it fortuitous. 


Suppose that photographs were taken at regular intervals of the 
growing point of a rose-shoot, where the young leaves are developing, 
and that these photographs were arranged in a cinematographic 
apparatus and we could watch the growing process “ speeded up,” 
we should find that a definite pattern was being aimed at, and that the 
leaves were being placed in a spiral round the stem, each one at approxi- 
mately §- of the circumference of the stem distant from the next. 
The result would be that a regular rhythm would be developed. With 
the placing of the third leaf one coil of the spiral would be completed; 
two more leaves would end the second coil; and with the sixth leaf 
the rhythm would start afresh with No. 6 exactly over No. 1. This 
is the | arrangement with its rhythmic song of 3, 2, continuously 
repeated. The holly or the wallflower would have | of the circum- 
ference of the stem for its distance between the leaves, and its rhythm 
would be 3, 3, 2. The golden rod would set its leaves at , 5 3 interval, 
and its rhythm would be 3, 3, 2—3, 2 ; the cone of the spruce fir, or 
the araucaria shoot would have the still more elaborate interval of 


2 8 t with a rhythm of 3, 3, 2 — 3, 2 — 3, 3, 2 ; and the daisy an interval 
of ^ with appropriate rhythm. 

This series is that of the well-known phyllotaxian numbers — 
aimed at so faithfully at the growing point of the shoot, and so 
frequently lost in the terrible exigencies of growth and life-problems 
that the careless eye fails to detect them in the tossing sprays of leafage. 
Here and there they come out in arresting form and the perfect pattern, 
the rhythm and the spiral startle us into attention. The patterns 
formed by the arrangement of seeds on the giant sunflower head, 
the rosette of the common house leek (sempervivum) , the conical 
hill on which the daisy florets are set, the araucaria branch, and above 
all the pine cones, with their arresting secondary spirals, strike the 
most careless eye. 


As in the inorganic, so here in the organic worlc 
attems are usually hidden beneath a deceptive exterior. The 
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ing of creation after the pattern of perfection is the secret of the 
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ual ; the fir cone’s secondary spirals conceal for ever the true 
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Perfection, when apparently attained, 
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E. Hughes-Gibb. 


A NOTE ON THE ABOVE. 

[In the instructive article of Mrs* Hughes-Gibb, a great truth of the 
esoteric philosophy is hidden. Below we give but one statement of that ancient 
science which ought to set minds of the calibre of Mrs. Gibb to proceed deeper 
into the examination of that Life-Force which is invisibly at work in every form. 
All forms are Forms of Life, and modem science is advancing, though very 
haltingly and slowly, from visible forms to the invisible numbers, one within f each 
form, invisible to sense but not invisible to the eye of soul, and fully know to 
the Eye of Spirit. — Eds.] 


Nature geometrizes universally in all her manifestations. There 
is an inherent law — not only in the primordial, but also in the manifested 
matter of our phenomenal plane, — by which Nature correlates her 
geometrical forms, and later, also, her compound elements ; and in 
which there is no place for accident or chance. It is a fundamental 
law in Occultism, that there is no rest or cessation of motion in Nature. 












(It is the knowledge of this law that permits and helps the Arhat to 
perform his Siddkis , or various phenomena, such as disintegration of 
matter, the transport of objects from one place to another.) That 
which seems rest is only the change of one form into another ; the 
1 e of substance going hand in hand with that of form— as we 
are taught in Occult physics, which thus seem to have 
the discovery of the “ Conservation of matter” by a considerable time. 
Says the ancient Commentary to Stanza 1Y : 

“ The Mother is the fiery Fish of Life . She scatters her 
spawn and the Breath (Motion) heats and quickens it. Ike 
grains (of spawn) are soon attracted to each other and form t e 
curds in the Ocean (of Space). The larger lumps c 
receive new spawn — in fiery dots , tnang ^ ^ ^ 

at the appointed time some o 
and assume svher 
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MUHARRAM 

THE SHIAH MOURNING. 


[This month N. Kasturi Iyer, M.A., describes a Muslim festival; though the 
writer is a Hindu, he is able to express some of the feelings of the V faithful ” 
at this festival of mourning. — Eds.] 


Muharram, the first month of the Islamic Lunar year, was ordained 
a sacred month, of peace and inviolability ; for, even in pre-Islamie 
days, it was the month, of harvest and vintage. The ■ tenth day is 
observed by all Islam as a day of fast, of absention from evil, to starve 
out the beast within. For, the Koran says, “ 0, you who believe ! 
fasting is prescribed for you, as it was prescribed for those before you, 
so that you may guard against evil.” For the Shiah sect, however, 
the first ten days of Muharram are reminiscent of the most pathetic 
incident in the early history of their faith, and they observe the period 
as a solemn time of regret and veneration, of singular melancholy. 

In contrast to the democratic Arab tribesmen who understood 
and appreciated the elective principle for the Caliphate, the Persians 
and other eastern peoples followed, even in theology, the principle 
of autocratic, personal, and hereditary monarchy and hence refused 
to recognise any except Ali, the Vicegerent of God, the son-in-law of 
the Prophet, as their legitimate Caliph. Hence arose the cleavage 
in Islam between Shiahs and Sunnis. It also produced the wonder- 
fully emotional atmosphere of martyrdom in which the Shiah creed and 
ritual are steeped. They are most zealous in the worship of saints and 
look back with respectful regret to the tribulations of the martyred 
founders of their faith. 


During Muharram, they celebrate the death of Husain, son of Ali, 
at the hands of the chiefs of Qufah, on the fatal field of Kerbela in 61 


A. H. Inveigled by an encouraging report from a cousin sent to recon- 
noitre the prospects of the family of the Prophet, Husain had started 
with seventy-two followers, mostly women and relatives, towards 
Qufa, but was ambushed on the outskirts of the city, Ker-u-bela — 
“ grief and sorrow.” The peaceful little band prepared themselves 
for the inevitable struggle. During the night, Husain’s sister cried 
out, “ Alas, for the desolation of my family ! My mother Fatima is 
dead ; and my father Ali and my brother Hasan. Alas, for the destruc- 
tion that is past ! Alas, for the destruction that is to come ! ” — these 
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, visions 
was calm. 



that could have unsettled a person less 
He performed the marriage of his nephew 
, in the tent of the women ; he prayed, 
in every trouble, my hope in every 
to the fray. 



was 



son was 



killed by an arrow while sitting on his lap ; 

to God and unto Him we 








he laid it on the ground. Afflicted with excruciating thirst, he ran 
to the river. ^ 1 he women too were scorched by th'rst and many a 
hero lost his life in endeavouring to take water to them, in spite of 
courage and intrepidity. No sooner were the leather skins filled 

i 1. ^ . — > ti /*\ TT T n -■ J j 1 1 a — 


than arrows pierced them dry. On the river bank — the last few 

moments o agony the hands of Husain’s little brother, Abbas, 
were cu on. At last, the martyr fell. 


Imagination seizing upon this scene has worked it into a dramatic 
episode, full of poignant pictures of agony. The first ten days of 
Muharram are dedicated to the recalling of these memories. There is 
an atmosphere of profound quiet and solemn stillness, of the self- 
inflicted discipline of abnegations and fasts which prepares one for 
the intimate experiences of martyrdom and of suffering. The Shiah 
endures stern and systematic privations ; he abstains from luxuries, 
comforts and even conveniences ; women neglect their toilette and 
lay aside their ornaments ; there are no cushions, no bedsteads ; only 
the coarsest meal is taken ; while devout persons subject themselves 
t o a complete fast. They try to experience a fraction of the pain which 
their Imam heroically passed through those fateful days. Mrs. Meer 
Hassan Ali observed at Lucknow long ago : 


In sorrowing for the martyred Imams, they seem to forget their private 
griefs; the bereavement of a beloved object is even almost overlooked in the 
dutiful remembrance of Hassan and Hosein at this period, and I have had* 
opportunities of observing this triumph of religious feeling in women, who are 
remarkable for their affectionate attachment to their children, husbands and 
parents,- — they tell me, “ We must not indulge in selfish sorrows of our own, 
whilst the Prophet's family alone have a right to our tears.” 

In addition, public mourning assemblies are held in special build- 
ings called Imambaras, tastefully and elaborately decorated with 
every variety of banners, mirrors, chandeliers, wax-lights, censers and 
the Shiah symbol of the ‘‘Spread hand/’ Here Taziyahs or Tabuts 
are set up, miniature models of Husain s tomb at Kerbela, of exquisite 
workmanship, loaded with things conceivably used by Husain then, 
such as turban, sword, shield, bow and arrows. Twice a day the 
Faithful assemble to hear the Moulvi read out in affecting tones the 
sad tragedy of Kerbela and, though sedate intellectuals do not grvc 
way to loud lamentations or public display of grief, the masses soon 
allow tears, sobs and groans to escape them, until, when the nnera 
elegy is sung in chorus, there are many who beat their reasts m 
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so beautiful is the whole setting, so great the enthusiasm of the actors 
and the spectators. During the more touching passages in the dram, 
all those present are sobbing aloud and beating their breasts. The 
swaying crowd keenly follows every expected word and is all in tune 
from beginning to end with the sadness of the story The payers 
eo through the performance, “ not after the manner of actors but of 
earnest men absorbed in some high sacrament and without conscious- 
YlOftS nf themselves or their audience.” 


The tenth day of Muharram is the climax and culmination of this 
travail The multitudes of mourners who paraded the streets on previ- 
ous days and attended the recitations ; the Tabuts consecrated through- 
out the city 5 the banners and censers 5 the chanters and the readers 
all combine to form a most imposing procession. Of course, the general 
effect is often marred by groups of professional flagellants, painted 
wrestlers, clowns and mendicants of various types who join merely 
for frolic and in order to earn a few coins. But the sight of the symbols 
of grief and despair, long streamers of black silk 5 the spread hands 
hewn off Abbas ; the model of Qasim's tomb followed by trays of 
Mayndhie, the dye of the marriage rite ; bareheaded and barefooted 
men in mourning garb, straggling on after ten days’ privations ; 
the many Taziyahs, modelled on the most exquisite designs of Sara- 
cenic architecture, hurried along according to the general style of 
carrying the dead ; the caparisoned horses, as when Husain rode out 
from Medina ; the cries of “ Shah Husain wa’ Hussain,” the pipes and 
cymbals, the funeral dirge — all these contribute to work men up to a 
frenzy of emotional excitement. 


After the Taziahs are committed to the sea or the cemetery, the 
men return and appease the poor by generous gifts of food, clothes 
and money and spend a further two days in meditation and prayer. 
Thus ends the annual contemplation of the death of Hus ain and the 
martyrs ; the rigorous discipline of self-inflicted abstinence, of unselfish 
sympathy ; the moving drama of veneration and gratitude on the 
sombre background of thirst and agony, enacted year after year. The 
memory of Kerbela is kept green and the inspiration of Husain’s 
piety and surrender is rendered a permanent experience, carved deeper 
and deeper in to the mind of the community. 


N. Kasturi. 


FROM GERMANY. 


[Waldemar Freundlich’s first 
Eds*] 


appeared in our February number. — 


We have listened lately to a speech delivered by Herr Oswald 
Spengler in Hamburg in a crowded hall. A semi-official body had 
invited the famous author of The End of the Occident to speak, but 
evidently little supposed that his speech would display such a dark 
outlook and pessimism. In fact Herr Spengler was in no way incon- 
sistent with himself. Whoever had expected to be comforted by the 
slightest reference to a more hopeful future, was mistaken. The 
learned speaker fascinated his hearers by a graphic picture of the 
present and coming decay of Western Europe, proofs of which were 
manifestly evident. 


It is fortunate that pessimism is no inherent quality of western- 
ers. In point of fact it is a luxury which goes ill with the exigencies 
of the day. In these circumstances one must not wonder that there 
has been a sort of outcry against Spengler' s pessimistic outlook, and 
it is to be hoped that this has helped to appease the troubled minds 
of those who would have done better not to attend the lecture. For 


there are truths for the few, as we all know T , which will turn to poison 
for the many. Sat sapienti. Why deny the fact that we are on the 
dawn of a new w r orld-development on our globe, where a displacing 
of wealth and power from one race and one continent to another will 
be unavoidable. The levelling influence of the coming west-eastern 
culture and religion takes much of the awe away which such a prospect 
may have for most westerners. It will take many years before this 
new world will have taken form and shape. Rome was not built 


in a day, nor did the mighty Empire decay without a fierce struggle 
for her supremacy . That it was, in the end, her own creations, her 
colonies north and south, which strove after emancipation and depriv- 
ed the mighty mother of their support, may well suggest a parallel 

for the present day. 


There are two problems which clearly show that the present 
structure of economic and social life in Western Europe cannot con- 
tinue. With an army of three million workless, to which must be 
added those they have to provide for, Germany sees her finances 
ruined, if the State has to continue to feed some ten million people out 
of public funds. The more conservative idea that social provision 
has gradually reached a point where it is killing any sense ot seit- 

leadin<* to indifference so long as the State 


res 




for the workless, has a good deal to be said for 
any trifling with the problem miffht lead to serious 
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is a recognised fact that a considerable part of them is in a constant 
state of being out of work, without any hope of finding work again. 
The reason is too well known to be repeated here. Whole manufac- 
turing centres have been reduced to a few factories, since the conditions 
of the countries where they found their markets have for many years so 
completely changed that, in many cases, the buyer overseas has 
turned to be a manufacturer and exporter himself. 

The other problem is the army of working girls and women in 
all stations of public and private life. It needs no arguing whether 
or not they are desirable — there they are, painstaking, clever, trust- 
worthy helpmates everywhere, at any rate more ready to give them- 
selves heart and soul to their work than is the average man. And 
their number is increasing daily, hourly, owing to the hard necessity 
for finding means of subsistence for their family in the place of the 
out-of-work father, husband, or brother. They naturally thus come 
into competition with the husband or brother who may be striving for a 
place. But as both sexes are now recognized equals in all departments 
of public life, the education of girls is now based on pretty well the same 
lines as that of boys, and they are trained to an appropriate vocation 
in much the same way as their brothers. 

That this is accentuating the question of the workless male is 
obvious, nor is the writer in a position to suggest a remedy. He 
merely wishes to point out the growing dangers of such a develop- 
ment. One of them is already visible in the changed mentality of 
the young bachelor-women, independent of home and family as they 
now are, since they often have to provide for parents and younger 
brothers and sisters. They spend their life in much frolic and outdoor 
amusements, with quickly changing friends, much to the sorrow of 
the parents who cannot and will not understand such a breal : with 
morality as they consider it. But in most cases they underrate the 

sharpness and clear-sightedness of the young generation which can 
well look after itself. 


That family life and the prospects of children cannot but be 
endangered under the present method of living, is clear enough. A 
medical doctor has written a sort of modern drama criticizing the 
present law which severely punishes measures leading to abortion. 
It proclaims the right of women to decide for themselves whether or 
not a child is wanted and the obligation of science to assist. In 
showing up the shocking results of the secret recourse which poor 
girls and women have to take to quacks, while rich ladies go to fashion- 
able private hospitals, to be treated there with all possible skill the 
author leaves no doubt as to his standpoint. Opinion is much divided 
on this question and its moral and material consequences on either 
side. It cannot, h wever, be denied that many conservative people 

including lawyers of repute, have to own that there is much to be said 
or the argument a 1 /I 1 y. iva I ti /\ a -w _ _ 

^ face of 







IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[ John Middleton Murry s name is already well known to the readers of 

^ n ir^ a 1-4 i£t ’I'm Jt m n r » » - 


this magazine, ms interest m Meister Eekhart is profound, and we are glad to 

ha\ e ^om 1S P en ie 1 cv iew tlie life and writings of one who may be described 
as a rheosophical exponent of Christianity. Eds.] 


MEISTER ECKHART.* 

Hr. Et 3.ns admirable translation of Pfeiffer s classical edition of 
the works of Meister Eekhart was published in 1924. As a transla- 
tion there is nothing to be said about it, except that it is excellent. 

Eekhart, it must never he forgotten, was excommunicated 
although posthumously, in 1329. He would be excommunicated to- 
day. In the judgment of many, among whom 1 am one, Eekhart 
was the purest mystic whom the Christian Church produced, the 
.great St. John of the Cross not excepted. Because of the purity of 
his mysticism, his excommunication was inevitable. 

Eckhart’s central doctrine was couched in the idiom of Chris- 
tianity. It was that God eternally begets His Son in the soul of the 
individual man. The eternal begetting of His Son in man by the 
Father, is, in another Christian idiom to which Eekhart was equally 
.given, the eternal speaking of the Word. The genuine Word of 
Eternity is spoken only in Eternity, where man is alien to himself 
and to multiplicity.” In such a phrase we pass clean outside the 

limits of orthodox Christianity. 

We are all “ sons of God ” essentially, and by precisely the same 
right as Jesus himself. Eekhart is emphatic upon this. He quotes 

St. John (Sermon VII) : 

“ Behold what manner of charity the Father hath bestowed upon us 
that we should be called and should be the sons of God.” Now I mamtem 
that we can no more be wise without wisdom than Son without the fib 
nature of God’s Son ; without having the very same nature as the Son 


to 


of God himself. 


That is assuredly not orthodox Christianity ; but it is the w 
of Jesus. And, to my mind, there has been no more truly _ mspi 
expositor of the essential doctrine of Jesus than Meister Eekhart. 


Like his Master he was a man of profound religious expenen^ 
At his highest he has a transparent luei i y o *reran > himself 

But Eekhart JL also deeply read iu the scholastic Pb> ™ 

day. He could speak the language of direc exp , .’ g g ^ e v ■ 

language of high metaphysic ; and it may e a i rn m indk^^ 
teaching can make its most intimate appeal to the ’ 
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“ Though, we are God’s sons,” he says in the same Sermon VII, 

“we do not realize it yet Sundry things in our soul overlay this 

knowledge and conceal it from us.” There are three great obstacles, 
he declares, to the attainment of this knowledge : they are Body, 
Number and Time. In a more modern idiom, they are the modes of 
sense-perception (Body), and the categories or forms of Space (Number) 
and Time to which our human thought is apparently confined. Again, 
Eckhart puts it that there are three phases of knowledge : sensible 
knowledge (of the Body), rational knowledge (of the Mind), and a 
third knowledge, of the Soul. The first two are the obstacles v e 
to overcome in order that “ the eternal rebirth of the Soul may be 
accomplished within us. To achieve Soul-knowledge we must pass 
completely beyond Images. This is done by detaching ourselves 
completely first from our sense-perception, then from what he beauti- 
fully calls “ the multitudinous mind ” till we have made “ a desert ” 
of ourselves. In this “ desert ” wherein we have become “ alien 
to ourselves and to multiplicity,” the Eternal Word is spoken. It is 
spoken “ only in Eternity,” for by this utter detachment from our- 


sive language. Any flea as it is to God is nobler than the hi" hest 
els in himself.” 

and in hand, in Eckhart, as in all true and durable mysticism 
is not to degenerate into emotional indulgence, go always 

experience and the subtlest intellectual analysis. It is because 

:ellectual analysis is trnlv subtle that it 1 j • * 


name 





into the “ creaturely ” element from which we must achieve our 
detachment. None the less, and with perfect warrant, Eckhart, as 
we have seen, will not let go the name of “ intellect ” for the soul which 
is beyond soul. It is 4 ‘ a spark of intellect ” for him ; for it is indeed 
that which is ultimately discovered by a process of veritable self- 
knowledge, in the strictest sense of the word. Thus Eckhart, in another 
place, describes the soul beyond soul as the intellect beyond intellect. 

Above intellect the seeker there is another intellect which does not 
seek, but rests in its pure and simple essence in the realm of light. (Sermon 


This 44 divine poverty,” this stripping of the subject of all that 
is creaturely until it is 4 4 bare and free from all contingent form,” is 
the end. From the 44 1 am ” the v4 1 ” is taken, and only the 
44 am ” remains. This says Eckhart, is the Man. 

This is the Man ; in this man all men are one man, and that man is 
Christ. This man is object- free in time and in eternity. 

Never, I think, has the idiom of Christianity been more nobly 
or more purely used than by Eckhart. Man’s final self-discovery 
is itself the act of God the Father eternally begetting his Son in Man. 
If Christians could understand Christianity after this wise the King- 
dom of Heaven would be at hand. But, alas, Christians for the most 
part do not understand their own idiom : if they did, they would 
have no difficulty in understanding the idiom of others. And then 
thev would cease to be Christians. 

v 

John Middleton Murry. 


Christos : The Religion of the Future. By Wm. Kingsland. ( J ohn 
M. Watkins, London. 2s. 6 d.) 


L 



The author is a well known student of Theosophy. This little 
volume is written more for Christendom than for followers of other 
creeds. There are thousands to-day in every land who are dissatisfied 
with the formal religions, and are looking out for a rational basis 
for ethical living. Such, in East and West, are ready for Theosophy. 
Old prejudices die hard, and terms and terminology form part of t e 
mental furniture which strengthens prejudices. So, it seems, our 
author uses a Christian approach in presenting some TheosophicaJ 
ideas ; but he quotes freely from non-Christian texts. 

The hook will help some, we hope not a few, to enquire fmcthei 

and thus go to the source itself which inspires Mr. Kingslan • ■ 

Blavatsky. The work of the Theosophical Movement has turned 

men’s minds to enquire fearlessly into the nature of soul and life, and tne 

demand has been supplied by a thousand speculations. er \ . , 
been much word- weaving, and it need not have been if eosop 
had vigilantly presented during the last fifty years the teachings 
H .P. B. and her Masters. But many calling themselves The P ■ 
were busy weaving their own speculations and making tneir 
reputations. The world’s need for knowledge of pure Iheosopjq 
is pressing, and a correct reiteration of the teachings of H.r. . wil 





fill that need, viewing Mr. JYingsianu& uuuk ^ 

we welcome it but a greater service would have been rendered if 

direct statements of H. P. B. had been given in every chapter, thus 
rnnnino of anv risk that a student s understanding 


The author, who is Professor of Systematic Theology in Emanuel 
College, Toronto, Canada, has written this book without any pretence 
of literary style, but has succeeded in making his rather profound 
speculations singularly readable. He attempts to state a v * true 
theory of religion,” and does so by explaining first what theology 
is, its relation to other sciences, and its method. He then examines 
the phenomenon of faith, the rationalistic and romanticist theories 
of religion, the foundations of faith, the conception of God, the nature 
of religious progress and finally the idea of revelation. His range, 
it will be seen, is extensive, but his learning equips him for it. 

He starts with the Greeks, then a glance at the Schoolmen of the 
Middle Ages, a rather longer glance at the early Protestant theologians, 
a good deal more than a glance at Kant, and he comes boldly to the 
theorists of the present century. For my own part I should like to 
have seen more consideration given to Scholasticism, if only for the 
reason that those great theologians of the Dark Ages discovered how 
to define their terms. It is not necessary always to accept their 

m X 

conclusions, but their methods of definition are an essential element in 
theological discussion of a scientific kind. This is my chief quarrel 


with a philosopher for being too protestant? I think so, because 
theology is a science, and the student must come to it free from 
prejudice if the truth, which is the aim in all science, is to be arrived at. 

But Professor Baillie, however, is broadminded, his prejudices 
are not obtruded, and he does give a coherent account of the science 
of religion in the terms of the present day. He shows that there is 
a “ central essence ” in which all religions are united, which is the 
revelation of God, which commends itself to the moral consciousness. 
That is the criterion bv which lower religions mav bp dktinmiisbpd 



How the Great Religions Began . By Joseph Gaer. (Robert M. 
McBride & Company, New York. $ 3.00.) 

Man is a religious animal ; he will worship. So say the books on 
ethics, and it is f tie that perhaps the deepest rooted inst inct in mankind 
after the most elemental ones — hunger, thirst, self-preservation, and 
the like — is this striving after God, the longing in the human heart 
to know its creator. 

This book gathers into its confines all the religions of the world, 
some of which reach into the mists of the years before history was 
written down, also embracing others which are still living and vital. 
A delicate subject this, one which must be handled carefully so as not 
to offend any creed or sect and yet present each one in its true light. 
Mr. Gaer has become the spokesman of religion. Rare indeed is it- 
to find a person so unbiased, so impartial as to be able to write a 
book of this sort. If the author is inclined more one way than another, 
he lias admirably kept his prejudices to himself and out of his writing, 
and the result is a book that is of vital interest to every thoughtful 


person. 

In a prologue the author deals with beginnings, the very foundation 
of all religions, the idea of manifestation ? whence came man and other 
beings into the world ; how, indeed, was the world spun into existence. 
The first part of the three into which the book is divided treats of 
India and some of her teachers — Buddha, Mahavir, Kabir, h^anak, etc. 

Turning to China and Japan, Mr. Gaer sets forth the teachings 
of Confucius and Lao-tze. These two religions were the principal 
ones of China until the advent of Buddhism, brought from m la y 
Chinese merchants. Japan, on the other hand, evoh e ntoism, 
meaning “ The Way of the Good Spirits/ 7 Through Sbmtoism the 

Japanese learned to love and worship nature, through u 

for they also knew other religions, they came to love t e eau x 

in art ; through Confucianism they gained their love o eannn 0 

So Japan has been trebly blessed. 

part of Mr. Gaer’s 

v , vhich tended to 

the East came the prophet Mohammed and 




gins with Zoroastrianism 
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consciously or unconsciously, lie demonstrates the unity of all religions, 
that each tends towards the same goal, striving to bring men on a 
level with their highest selves, to grasp the universal good and under- 
stand the common ideals of all. This should bring about, if logically 
carried out, a better understanding and a unity of human minds, 
instead of the strife and division which has so long riven humanity. 
Barriers between creeds are artificial ones, erected by years of “ man’s 
inhumanity to man.” Surely a book such as this should do much 
in creating a better world spirit. 

Although listed as a juvenile, Mr. Gaer’s book is too important 
to pass over as such. A hard task it is indeed to give children an 
idea of world religions, an intelligent grasp of the many beliefs which 
permeate the world . Mr. Gaer has eliminated much that is confusing, 
and in the simplest of language, winch after all is the greatest writing, 
has put the vast subject on a level where it may be easily grasped. 
A book like this appears once in a generation, and may well serve 
as a standard. Frank W. Peers has contributed wood-engravings, 
effectively done in black and white, which enhance the beauty of 
the book. 

0. Muiriel Fuller. 


Life of 


By Alta L. Piper 



gan, 



Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., London. 7s. 6d.) 

Spiritualism is still looked upon with suspicion by the churches, 
with scorn by the scientist, with ridicule by the sceptic. It has still 
to fight its battles with the unbelieving. But wdiether people believe 
or not, no person with a sense of the true in him can deny that the 
facts with which the Psychical Research Society has made the world 
familiar cannot all be brushed aside as the result of fraud or of credulity, 

Alta Piper does not care to 



though none can deny — and even 

^ ^ -p w w - — I * v* VX V wv JLAVJ V WfJt v WV 

deny that both fraud and credulity have played their part in the 
history of spiritualism. No fair-minded person can leave Miss Piper s 
simple and straightforward account of her mother’s phenomena 
without feeling admiration for the lady who in the midst of other duties 
or } cars and years allowed herself to be tested, in some cases even to 
® tortured, during her trances in ways which left their impress during 
the waking state. This very fact goes to show that she had a 
remarkable scientific spirit, and will undoubtedly occupy a high place 
m the history of spiritualistic phenomena. The history of the Latin 
Message is rather complicated and needs a complex interpretation, 

ample examples 

m the book > whl ch are simpler in character, and furnish a very ~ 
rnent in favour of the truth of spiritualistic phenomena, 
bout explanations of those phenomena ? 




A. R. W 



JL 




ends of verse 

A.nd sayings of philosophers 


Hudibras. 


In 


it 





, _ . , . . - 'in the March Harper s 

Magazine an ancient doctrine makes appearance. Of more than 

usual interest is the fact that the author is Prof. Alexander Meikleiohn 
formerly President of Amherst College, now ^ ‘ ' 



. i , ,i tt • * o-~an professor 

of philosophy at the University of Wisconsin. “ Plato tells us/’ 

he saj s, that as he studies human nature he finds a cleavage in it, a 

break into two separate and hostile parts . . . that every man becomes 

really two men with strife and tension between them. There is the 

external man of action and the inner man of reflection.” He is 

convinced that Plato is essentially right and that society as man 

falls into two parts. 






s spiritual destiny, he thinks, 
only be achieved by setting up intellect, moral and aesthetic i 
against material activity, the inner realm of contemplation against 
the world of external achievement. In agreeing with him, we 
not alone America’s destiny but that of every nation depends upon 
But it is a destiny made within the small sphere of each individual 
as also by the collective effort in the educational department of 
every state. But the latter is wholly dependent upon the former. 
It is so much easier and more congenial after centuries of wrong 
experience to set others right than to take one's self in hand, striving 

to live according to the Inner World of Spirit. What is needed is slow 

seem in 




and silent and unassuming work, unit by unit, as 
quick spectacular movement among the masses with an inevitable 
reaction. S el -education both for the adult and school-going population 
should occupy a prominent and important place in our programme. 
Self-education implies the training of the outer man of action by the 
inner man of reflection ; Plato’s view is identical with that of the Gita 


y* 

A 


aising the self by the Self. 



The Voice of the Silence , however, brings out a point that is 
very generally missed by readers of Plato and the Gila. The Inner 
Man of contemplation, the Higher Self, is an Individuality but is one 
and identical with the Universal Self, Deity, the One Life. There ore 
the injunction of the Voice : “ Restrain by thy Divine thy lower 

Self. Restrain by the Eternal the Divine.” Each self-educator 
to learn that not only has he to discipline his lower nature but 
also to labour for the realization that his higher nature is eterna a 


life, the reverse 

contemplat o r 

outer mj 

of 





consists of a definite 
of which obtains in our civilization, 
is called upon to obey the re< 

of his business and his engagements 





of the 
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it never dawns on him that God and man are one. While from the 
former aspect, emphasised by Professor Meiklejohn, responsibility 
towards ourselves as citizens of the world-state arises, it is the second 
aspect, brought out by the quotation from The Voice of the Silence 
given above, which reveals our responsibility towards all men and all 
Nature and scientifically explains the stupendous fact of Universal 
Brotherhood. 

Each individual, man or woman, who realizes that he is the 
Inner Being as well as the personal lower self, and fosters the universal 
side of his nature at the expense ot the separative, would be the little 
leaven ultimately leavening the whole lump. As said in the Key : 

It is an occult law, moreover, that no man can rise superior to his 
individual failings, without lifting, be it ever so little, the whole body 
of which he is an integral part. In the the same way no one can sin, 
nor suffer the effects of sin, alone. 

Such self-education would then draw out from within the immense 
and unsuspected potentialities of the Spiritual Being, knowledge 
and beneficence for the good of the whole, individuals for nations 
and nations for the world. 


Discarding the shackles of dogmatic religion, intensely interested 
in unravelling the mystery of Nature and considering the examination 
of things as they are enough of a task, science has never felt the need 
for a philosophical basis for its experimentation. But Mr. A. D. 
Ritchie, Lecturer in Chemical Physiology, Victoria University of 
Manchester, suggested to the members of the Institute of Chemistry 
that there was a need for a philosophy among scientists. The 
Manchester Guardian reports : — 

The method of science was analytic, or where analysis failed, statistical. 
What was individual or unique esca ped the scientific net, so that most of 
what was interesting in life, escaped too. Owing to the limited character 
of science, every scientific man ought to have some sort of philosophy 
as well, representing his general outlook on the world . . There was another 
reason for scientific men to pay some attention to philosophy. That was 
the immense practical importance of their work.” 


Whilst endorsing the view of Mr. Ritchie it can be stated unequivo- 
cally, that a or some sort of philosophy will not meet the growing 
necessity for a philosophical basis among scientists. What the 
modern scientist is in need of is a complete and all-embracing 
philosophy. As W. Q. Judge pointed out as far back as 1892, it 
should not be “ simply synthetical in its methods, for the simplest 
as the wildest hypothesis can claim that much ” ; what then ? 

Synthesis itself and this is the complete and all-embracing 
Philosophy at the back of occult science. It is with the aid of 
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AND SAYINGS. 
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Science of Man 1 m the April Hibberl Journal . We find his view- 
points so theosophical and his arguments so cogent that we summarise* 
them as far as possible in his own words. Newton and Dick, the 
black fellow, look very much alike on the 



_ . g table. Mathe- 

matician and saint are indistinguishable from savage and pervert,. 

and it is inequalities of psychic evolution which make the difference. 
The lower savage who can hardly count his own five fingers analyses 
the soul into half-a-dozen different constituents and talks of Eman- 
cipation, Evolution, Reincarnation, the Divine Mediator, the World 
Soul, the Creative W ord, the Second Death. Civilisation owes these 
ideas to men like Plato and St. Paul, affirms Mr. Browne. 
He disproves the scientific belief, 

that lower man rose to higher man. There are many instances of 
civilization lapsing into barbarism but none of savagery rising unaided 
into civilization, and degeneration is just as conspicuous as progress. 
Wadjak man dwelt cheek by jowl with Pithecanthropus; the splendid 
Aurignacian, a finer type than any now extant, with the brutal 
Neanderthaiian. Civilization must go back to the ante-prehistoric 
past. It is the unhappy truth that the ideals of Christianity and 
Buddhism are unattainable in Europe. Christ and Buddha belonged 
to a different 


now becoming discredited 



of civilization from our own. Religion is the 
first of man's concerns — Science relies on the evidence of the senses, 
the very evidence which we must not believe, otherwise the conjuror 
would be an authentic miracle-worker. 


So far the summary. 


Theosophy asserts that civilizations, like men and like the earth 
on which both flourish, form an endless series. They rise and fall, 
as men die to reincarnate, and the Earth passes through obscuration 
or pralaya to manifest once again. The law of cycles provides the 
clue to "the correct interpretation of human history. Those daring 
souls who master the ruthless sway of cycles, refusing to be engulfed 
in the effects produced by causes are born into this different kinc o 
civilization referred to by Mr. Browne, a civilization peculiar to t le 
Deathless Race to which They belong. One of Them wrote not 

many years ago : — 

Is any of you so eager for knowledge and the beneficent pmvers 
it confers as to be ready to leave your world and come in o ours . 

let him come.... Let^him come by all means, as the pupil to tiie 

master, and without condition. 


But how shall a modern force his way 
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Apropos of the cycles in human history, \vc have before us a 
valuable Report published by the Carnegie Institute at Washington 
D.C., under whose whose auspices two conferences were held in 19122 
and 1928. The Report first defines a cycle : 



In general scientific use the word denotes a recurrence of different 
phases, of plus and minus departures, which are often susceptible of exact 
measurement. It has no necessary relation to a definite time interval 
though this is frequently a characteristic of astronomical cycles. 

The Report contains brief papers on the several phases of various 
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whole subject is not quite new, for physical science had observed and 
recorded the action of cycles in certain departments of Nature ; 
but it has yet to recognize the universality of the Law of Periodicity, 
Theosophy ofiers a very fvdl explanation of the Law of Cycles or 
■ ' < ’ , ; i' it y which is the Second Fundamental Proposition of the Secret 
Doctrine. In lt>77 writing her Isis Unveiled H, P. Plavatsky 
expounded this teaching, describing the picture which “ covers a whole 
inner wall of a subterranean temple in the neighbourhood of a great 

T>._ t _n ■ i * -» . , ™ o 

istic pagoda. 

how the 

_ — /ours. 

All that help has been made partial use of even by students of Theo- 
sophy ; but the cycle is running its course and what was looked askance 
at by the last quarter of the 19th century will be fully accepted and 

applied by the second quarter of the 20th. The bottom of a cycle is 
passed and a barren period is behind us. 

Writing in 1880 H. P. Blavatsky gave some of the results of 
scientific investigation in cycles, and answering a Russian paper the 
A ovoye Vremya whether this phenomenon of periodicity be due to 
blind chance " or depends on the same natural laws, on which are 
more or less dependent many of the phenomena of human life ” 
commented : — “ Undoubtedly the latter." She wrote : 

If, on the one hand, a great portion of the educated public is 
running into atheism and scepticism, on the other hand, we find an 
evident current of mysticism forcing its way into science. ’ It is a sign 
oi an irrepressible need of humanity to assure itself that there is a Power 
Paramount over matter; an occult and mysterious law which Governs 
the world, and which we should rather study and closely watch %rvinc 
to adapt ourselves to it, than blindly deny, and break our heads against 






















the Festival has act caught the I m ag3on oTtW Britlh 
generally to the surprise of Mme. Sikelianos. 

Greek plays are to be re-enacted at Delphi and aim* am to 

be held. M. and Mme. Sikelianos’ cental £ ft J 

. , ... oo os c entral idea is to restore Delphi to 

its ancient position- the seat of a neutral culture, in which people 
met together, animated by the love of art and not by material ambi- 
tion This interest m Greece, manifested not so many years ago 
m the revival of the Olympic Games, seems to point to a cyclic revival 
of the culture which we call Greek, but which the ancient Greeks 
m their turn must have received from a still more ancient source. 

We read of the production in London of a play by Clifford Bax 

Soaates a play based on Plato, winch has been successfully performed, 
and which the London Dcuily 1' clcy t'o yh characterizes as extra- 
ordinarily interesting.” If there is to be a renaissance of the literary 
art of the Greeks and the philosophy of Plato so much the better 
for the world. 
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He continues : 

Tlie former insv be described £is 4bo oftjcifi! science of ft body of 
holv and learned men, most of whom are removed from the feverish 
influences of everyday life and who dwell apart from men as hermits 

and yogis. 

The latter has thousands of practitioners, many of Avhom are to he 
found in every large city and even in every village, and who are dependent 
to a large extent on the most unblushing effrontery and charlatanism 
for the results they obtain. The pity is that many people confuse the 
two and therefore do great injustices to the more exalted caste. At the 
same time, it cannot be denied that the systems have points of contact, 
and that those who practise the lower magic have gleaned certain secrets 
from the more elevated thought of the higher.... the prevailing magic of 
India to-day is the magic of lower cultus. Everywhere the Black Art 
nourishes, and is indeed encouraged in the most extraordinary manner, 
even though the higher priesthood regards it as most offensive, and the* 
laws of Manu forbid it. 

It is rather strange that one “ who would require a volume to 
'describe ” what he “ has seen and heard of Eastern magic, real and 
imaginary/ 3 should presume that generations of Western “ progress 33 
may eradicate them, though both systems have such a firm grip in 
Asia ! He does add, however — “ If indeed it is possible to uproot 
what seems to me to be a human prepossession/ 3 

Those who are interested in and want to know what magic really 
is will find no book extant in the English language likely to serve 
them better than the two volumes of Isis Unveiled , written by one 
who had studied the phases of magical power, peculiar to the country, 
in India, Tibet, Borneo, Siam, Egypt, Asia Minor and North and 
South America. Madame Blavatsky herself says in the Preface 
that her work is the fruit of a somewhat intimate acquaintance 
with Eastern Adepts and study of their science. As far back as 1875, 
writing to the Spiritual Scientist , H. P. Blavatsky wrote \ 

The exercise of magical power is the exercise of powers natural , but 
superior to the ordinary functiousof Nature, A miracle is not a violation 
of the laws of Nature, except for ignorant people. Magic is but a science t 
a profound knowledge of occult forces in Nature, and of the laws governing 
the visible or the invisible world. 


Some Easterners understand more of the spirit of the West 
than, most Westerners themselves, just as some Westerners have 
touched Eastern consciousness more deeply than most Orientals. 
This is illustrated in two articles, curiously enough in the same magazine, 
The English Review for March. In the first “ Millenium or Mirage V’ 
W. 6. Carlton Hall turns his back on the Sermon on the Mount. 






1 orce can be overcome only by superior force. That is a fundament 

fact of nature ; not of human nature in particular, but of all nature whic 

lies within the limited scope of mortal intelligence. Any nation whic 

neglects to take account of that fundamental fact will have signed it 
own death warrant. 


Hall has yet to learn that more powerful than 
i the penetrating sweetness of golden 
olves. Jesus of Nazareth, as others before him, knew 


the rigidity 

which 
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this as also that a death warrant in the material world means a signal 
of birth in the spiritual. to 

It is not without significance that the second article is entitled 
“ You Christians ’ by “ Lala Ji Brahman,” reported by Lieut.-Colonel 
M. W. Douglas, c.s.i., c.i.E. Lala Ji became interested in Chris- 
tianity at Oberammergau, and now the Upanishads and a vernacular 
copy of the New Testament lie side by side on his table. According 

+.a liim : 6 


to him : b 

The revelations of Jesus, Buddha or those contained in our Upani- 
shads are from the same spiritual source. There can be only one Divine 
Spirit. Jesus spoke the language of symbolism, but the Western mind 
does not so easily respond to symbolism as does the Eastern. 


His analysis of the dry rot of Christianity from personal touch 
with churches in England and Scotland is profound — sacerdotalism, 
control of the priesthood, insistence on human creeds and dogmas, 
as searching as the analysis of the best minds born to the faith of 
Christendom but who have now fled the so-called house of God. 


Man’s objective is to be one with Brahman, to reach infinite 
perfection ; this even is our interpretation of the words of Jesus, “ I 
and My Bather are one ” (says Lala Ji), the equivalent of the Christian 
conception, that of mystical communion with the Creator. Col. 
Douglas concludes that Lala Ji is a Christian and goes on : 

But he himself has a wider vision and possibly would say “ There 
is neither Jew nor Gentile, Christian nor Hindu. We are all pilgrims on 
the same quest, the realisation of our Soul, the attainment of infinite 
perfection, and of Oneness with Brahma.” 


Dr. E. Newton Harvey, Professor of Physiology, Princeton, 
US. A., not long ago discussed the problem of luminous animals, 
before the American Institute at Cooper Union. He predicted the 
synthesis by chemists of the luminous substance that is the cause of 
the glow in the firefly. He explained that the firefly is highly economi- 
cal in that it burns an oil, and after the oil is re-formed it is ready to be 

reburned. He said : 


It is possible to devise a lamp in which lueiferin is burned continuously over 
-and over again. In one region lueiferin is oxidized to oxy lueiferin with lumines- 
cence ; in another the oxvluciferin is reduced to lueiferin again. 


Turning back a few pages of the records of the centuries that lie 
behind us we come across accounts of the presence of perpetual lamps 
in shrines and tombs. Madame Blavatsky, in Isis Unveiled, gives 




' seem that now the 
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Among the ridiculed claims of alchemy is that of the perpetual lamps. If 
we tell the reader that we have seen such, we may be asked— -in case that the 
sincerity of our personal belief is not questioned— how we can tell that the lamps 
we ha ve observed are perpetual, as the period of our observation was but limited? 
Simply that, as we know the ingredients employed, and the manner of their 
construction, and the natural law applicable to the case, we are confident that 
our statement can be corroborated upon investigation in the proper quarter. 
What that quarter is, and from whom that knowledge can be learned, our 
critics must discover by taking the pains we did . — Isis Unveiled, 1, 226, 


At a time when the receptive element in the human mind is badly 
disturbed, and yet, paradoxically enough, is athirst for new ideas 
and new creeds, it is vital to consider the value of obedience in relation 
to the challenging attitude into which human activity has fallen. 
Mr. K. Natarajan recently delivered a sermon on “ Obedience and 
Disobedience" at the Bombay Prarthana Samaj. There is one sentence 
that gives the key to what he said. “ In my study of history, I 
find that Obedience and not Disobedience has been the inspiring 
motive of the greatest achievement which it records/' Mr. Natarajan 
enumerates the revolting classes of modern India. The Untouchables 
are set against religious bigotry ; the non-Brahamanas resent Brah- 
manical pretensions ; the new woman demands to be placed on an 
equality with man ; the Musulman claims guarantees for political 
minorities, while he objects to the barriers to intermarriage and equal 
treatment. They and others are all up in revolt. 

It is the common way of protestantism to raise the standard of 
disobedience, civil, social, tutorial or any other kind. While it is 
true that in healthy dissatisfaction and not in smug content lies the 
millet-seed of improvement, we must not forget that stimulating 
discontent is one thing, unbridled disobedience another. If the 
existing order, however defective, is to be hewn to the ground, there 
must be something, higher and nobler, constructively conceived, 
ere the axe is raised. Says Mr. Natarajan : “ The aim of religious 

movements is to set before the people the vision of a higher obedience 
and not of mere disobedience to a lower rule/' We agree, substituting 

O 7 , 

the word “ spiritual " for religious, because religious creeds, separating 
man from man, are mischief breeders and evil doers. No Buddha or 
Christ ever came to establish a religion or a church, but to show to 
all the Higher Way of Obedience to the God within, which does away 
with obedience to a personal anthropomorphic god or gods without, 
or to any priest or pope with his bulls and edicts. The Spiritual 
Teacher ever taught that there is an obedience unto a higher Law 
which alone can point to the progress of the immortal soul. Freedom, 
according to His doctrine of obedience, is a growth and not a change, 
working from within and not imposed by force from without. If 
are to attain such freedom, using the term in its psychological connota- 
tion, we must first learn to obey the immutable laws that govern the 
destinies of human life, in preparation for the Greater Life. Let 
us go to school again, the school of the soul-life, taught by Men who 
have freed themselves from religious notions and who live by spiritual 
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Unveil, 0 Thou who givest sustenance to the world, that face 
of the true Sun, which is now hidden by a vase of golden 
l ° ^ • 30 that we may see the truth and know our whole duty. 
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MASTERS IN DAILY LIVING. 

“ We are content to live as we do — unknown and undis- 
turbed by a civilization which rests so exclusively upon 
the intellect. .. .The world, bad. as it is in the present 
state of transitory period, can yet furnish us with a few 
men now and thenT 

Mahatma K. H. 


The breakdown of scientific materialism, in’ the first decades 
of this century, is producing its effects everywhere, save perhaps in 
Russia and in those who are touched by its atheistic influence. Fortu- 
nately, with the breakdown of that materialism there is also a disinte- 
gration of the power of the churches and the creeds, in East and West 
alike — for religious creeds are a kind of intoxicant which befogs clear 
thinking and enchains the human mind to fear and superstition. 

No greater service has Science rendered than compelling man 
to recognize the Theosophic truth that an Impersonal Law governs 
the visible universe ; and as the prime expression of that Impersonal 
Law is order and uniformity, it is but an act of simple logic to deduce 
that the same Impersonal Law must govern the invisible universe of 

"'B -» % 

hell and heaven. 


breakdown of Materialism and Religionism has freed the 


human mind from its negation of Spirit and from superstition c 

the origin and destiny of Soul. Among the effects produ 
is none so potent as the desire to live the daily life differently 
high ideals. Of ideals there is no dearth ; but on every side 
to simple living and high thinking encounter difficulties and 
frustrations. This is because the practice and realization 
ideals is not regarded either as a science, or as an art. 
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•• The Art of Living li * he su ’! e '- 1 ° f Editorial Notes in the 
, LZmn of 17th April, m which the following appears : 

L ° n 0n The fact is that few of us are taught that life is an art at all. We 

J i nw of its existence until we have got well into it. We are taught 
hardly Know ^ whic h we learn more or less well : how to write, how 
all manner ^ address our letters, how to make money, how to drive a 
to sp eaK ’ Ii t0 co0 k, perhaps even music or painting or some other 
■motor ca, ^ leam them w0 s it before some teacher. But the art of life 

rXk up as we go along, much as we learn how to dodge about the Lon- 

don streets without being knocked down in the traffic ; for there is no 
master to teach us. 

There is a great deal of truth in this ; but perhaps the thoughtful 
Editor of EveTyrruxn does not suspect that his voice is the echo of hun- 
dreds who like himself are responsible for this negative attitude. 
Having ceased to rely on religious notions many began to lean on the 
crutch of one-legged science, which dogmatises— “ What cannot be 

enunciated by me is no knowledge. 

The defect of modem western mysticism (outside of purely Theo- 
sophical ranks) is the view that each unfolding mystic needs to grope 
and experiment till Light dawns, and that there is no sure knowledge, 
no certain method, no definite step to be taken by the Soul. Such 
mystics believe in their forebears, who are absent not present ; who are 
dead teachers teaching through such partial record of their experiences 
as are left behind, not Living Masters who having solved the mystery 
of death know the art of soul-life, and who don the robe of flesh to keep 
company with mortals as their guides, philosophers, and friends. 


Theosophy teaches that the science of soul-life is an exact science, 
and its doctrines are definite and arrived at by long search and prolong- 
ed experimentation. It confidently asserts that the existence of 
Deity and the immortal ity of man's Spirit can be demonstrated like a 
problem of Euclid ; that Man-Spirit proves God-Spirit, as one drop of 
water proves a source from which it must have come; that blind faith 
is not necessary, for priceless Knowledge exists ; and that it has been 
hidden only from those who overlook it, deride it, or deny its existence. 
Science, theology, every human hypothesis and conception bom of 
imperfect knowledge lose for ever their authoritative character when 
Theosophy is really contacted. Lest this claim sound high or dogmatic, 
it is necessary to say that by Theosophy we mean that immemorial 

Wisdom-Religion, Bodhi-Dharma, which ante-dating Buddhism, and 
the still earlier Brahamanical Vedism, underlies every great religion. 
That Theosophy ever bases its moral ethics on three fundamental 

principles : 


(1) Everything exist ing exists from natural causes. 

(2) Virtue brings its own reward, and vice and sin their own 

punishment. 



The state of man in this world is probationary. 

ire axioms of the science of the soul. Occult ^ 
psychology, occult spiritualism are the three branches of that 



t science, defined by its Knowers as the mathematics of the 


MASTERS IN DAILY LIVING. 
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soul. Our modem physiology ias in store for its honest votaries great 
secrets, for it is one of the two great magicians of the future, the other 
being chemistry , both of which are destined to open the eyes of mankind 
to great physical truths ; modern psychology is on the wrong track 
and will have to abandon its present-day tendencies and turn in the 
direction of the Master-Psychologists of ancient Asia ; modern spiritua- 
lism is chasing but dangerous spooks which it takes for spirits, and it 
will have to reform itself and study the soul-satisfying philosophy 
of the Aryans, if it really wishes to help mankind. 

This ancient Wisdom-Religion is at once a philosophy, a science, 
and an art. Its most modern expression is to be found in the recorded 
writings of H. P. Blavatsky who claimed “ an intimate acquaintance 
with Eastern Adepts and study of their science/ 5 — which claim she 
fully and completely justifies in her teachings. In her monumental 
Secret Doctrine she describes these teachings thus : 


To the public in general and the readers of the “ Secret Doctrine” 
I may repeat what I have stated all along, and which I now clothe in the 
words of Montaigne : Gentlemen, “ I have here made only a nosegay 

of culled flowers, and have brought nothing of my own but the string 
that ties them.” 


Pull the “ string ” to pieces and cut it up in shreds, if you will. As 
for the nosegay of Pacts — you will never be able to make away with these. 
You can only ignore them, and no more. 

From these Teachings to the Teachers is but a step, though 
a stupendous one. A long line of Teachers exists, known in India 
as the Guruparampara chain. These Teachers are Living Mahatmas, 
suffering with the suffering humanity, guiding those who desire guidance, 
instructing those who will to be instructed ; and They do not labour 
for any definite organization, church or society, but work for a change 
in the Manas and Buddhi of the Race, i.e., to enlighten the human 
mind and bring to birth within it the power of Intuition. 

All earnest seekers will find Them, provided they leave behind 
dead Christs, vanished Buddhas, absent Acharyas and look for Living 
Ones who wait for and watch the lonely sore-footed pilgrims on their 
way to Perfection. Let the Editor of Everyman and his like study 
the science of the soul with fearless intellectual honesty, and they will 
find out for themselves the fact which Theosophy teaches about these 
Masters, the Bearers of the Torch of Truth across the ages. 



PARABRAHMAN, THE ABSOLUTE 


I, IN INDIAN 



[Prof* G. R. Malkani is the Managing Editor of The Philosophical Quar- 
terly and is in charge of the Indian Institute of Philosophy at Amalner. 

This article is in two parts : the first, printed below, presents the position 
of Advaita Vedanta, the recognized loading school of Indian philosophy ; the 
second will examine the views of Spinoza, Hegel, and Bradley in the light of 
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In the whole range of Knowledge there is no teaching which so frees the 
mind of passion and material consideration as the majestic concept of Para- 
brahman or the Absolute, which is the impersonal and nameless universal 

All persons and all forms having names are but aspects of It — the 

■A- 

state of Bo-ness. While not a subject for speculation or debate, nor an object 
of worship or propitiation, It can be sensed spiritually by those who have gained 
the power to do so. Ordinary intellects are purified by an earnest consideration 
of Its Nature and Law ; personalities gain some impersonal perception thereby ; 
impractical materialism dies and practical idealism is born through it. Above 
all, the crude and degrading religious superstition of the control of human destiny 
by an anthropomorphic personal god or gods, which obsesses our race every- 
where, vanishes like the shell of a spook when man’s consciousness even glimpses 
this Truth of all truths. 

To enable our readers to undertake this consideration we append to this 
article a few extracts from The Secret Doctrine of H.P. Blavatsky, which are in- 
dicative of the fact that she must have been one of those rare minds .who spirit- 
ually sensed the Reality behind all masks.- — Eds.] 


Most of the systems of Indian thought have a religious aim. 
They arise out of the consciousness of the pain of life. Philosophy is 
only a means to the attainment of freedom from pain. This freedom 
or liberation is called Moksha. Pre-eminent among these systems is 
the system of Advaita -Vedanta or strict non-dualism. The aim of 


this system of thought is final liberation through wisdom. This 
liberation, however, does not mean absence of positive bliss. For 

r» . ... _ A 


Reality, according to it, is not merely self-existent and intelligent, 


but it is also of the nature of pure joy. Only this joy is not the kind 

A jC A. w u i— 1 _ "T * 1 -h m. ^ Mm M. _ 


of joy with which we are ordinarily acquainted. We know __ 

joy which involves the dualism of the enjoyer and the enjoyed. But 
reality being strictly non-dualistic, the joy of perfection or of fulfil- 

— _ . x J- 1 , 


aiicud, veiy acme or joy, is pure and without a subject enjoying 
_ an _ object enjoyed. This bliss is of the very nature of reality. 


It is hidden from our view by the pain of life. This pain is ultimately 
due to the ignorance of the true nature of reality. When the ignorance is 
dispelled by means of right knowledge the joy shines forth Knowledge 
of reality then is the only means to fLal beatitude. Religious practices 
and devotion have their value. But that value is secondary. They 

knowledge. 


ultimate destiny of man is self-realisation through knowledge. 


jul4 1930 . ; 


parabrahman, the absolute 



Rut t o * *k no ^th ro ^ v ^ ^ ^ is revealed to us in tlie Vedas. 

nnt to kvA v f f l e ^ e 1 da 1 8 ’ the mture of Ultimate Reality, is 
not to nave any direct knowledge of it. *i~‘~ 1 1 - 1 - ‘ > 


Zt wiTl nTake n r KI T iec *g e of it. It is this knowledge only 

not *6 knowledge of the Vedas. We 


, a. thfirpW ~ a c me miowiedge of the Vedas. We 

what the Vedas de f 6 T i°Z ex P erience of reality, and thus verify 
what the Vedas declare to be the truth. What, however, do we find * 

Our experience relates to the finite and the manifold. We have no 

experience of the one Absolute, the Parabrahman, which the Vedas 

declare o e the only reality, self-luminous, blissful and immortal. 

This nowledge then is pnma facie not our natural possession. How 

is it to be arrived at . It cannot be arrived at by some mysterious 
discipline or mystic intuition. We can rnilv ™+. »t. if „* 


or 

as 


discipline or mystic intuition. We can only get at it by means of 
reason. Our ignorance, and so our bondage, lies in the inability of 
reason to resolve its own questions and its own doubts. This resolu- 
tion of doubts will indeed make a change in our understanding, or 
our outlook upon things ; it will make no change in our experience as 
such, w hich will remain the self-same experience for the person who 
knows and the person who does not. Advaita Vedanta cannot there- 
fore be said to be a cut and dried philosophical system. Some of its 
positions may even appear inconsistent. But each of them embodies 
an appropriate answer to some particular question. The test of know- 
ledge is the absence of any real or incipient question ; therein also 
consists true freedom. The test of knowledge is not the possession 
of some uncommon intuition. This view of the knowledge of Para- 
brahman is based upon the Vedantic contention that the Absolute 
can be no other than the true Self of man ; and since we can hate no 
intuition of the latter which we do not already possess, and since it is 
not of the form of an object with more or less content, the Absolute is 
fully known even to the most ignorant man. Only reason is the 
barrier. It creates doubts and uncertainties. When these are 
removed by proper discrimination, there is left nothing to be 
known. 

The first important point to be considered in this discriminative 
analysis of our experience is the absolute distinction of the Self and 
the not-self. It is evident that everything that is in some sense real 
and that forms part of our experience, falls under one of these two 
categories. There is nothing that is real that is neither of the nature 
of the Self, nor of the nature of the not-self. These two terms include 
under them all that there is. We know the Self to be only one entity 
of its kind ; we know it is the direct intuition of our own being ; other 
seifs there may be. But we have no intuition of them as we have the 
intuition of our own self. Their reality to us therefore is the reality 
of what is different from our self, or the not-self. All the diversity 
that we know, the whole universe of things and persons, in fact every- 
thing that is objective to us in knowledge, partakes of the nature of 
the not-self. The self is that which is never an ob j ect ; it is 
the subject. It is the aim of the Vedantic philosophy to show that 
this so-called individual self is really the Universal Self, the Absolu 
or the Parabrahman, and that it constitutes the reality of the w 

phenomenal universe. 


Their reality to us therefore is the reality 
11 r splf or the not-self. All the diversity 
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A few of n ot-self may be briefly summarised here : 

tutes the reality 0 ,.„ nfour Self is of something that cannot be grasped 

(«) 0ur be grasped at all. It is always that which 

as an object. At c .. « rasped. Some would argue that since 

rr^LToX^pS i>y thoV » * »*&« ^ ■ 

the Self cannot g 1 . non 0 f bemg re 


to be 


the Self cannot be grasp^ ^ wow 0 f being real, and if on that 

^aped by «we k then there would be no one to know or 

icrc is no one to know, thcro will dg no objects 
that will be real. The reality of the Self therefore 
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to grasp. And 
known, and not 
cannot 


Snt b LdZ ni “r=“St may be known as we know the 
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rest of the universe. 


The same certainty does not attach to our knowledge o£ objective 
holm We have always a doubt whether a thing that appears to us 
toTe such and such is really as it appears to us. But apart from 
this doubt which is inherent in all our knowledge of objects, there » 
another difficulty in regarding the not-self as being equally real with 


another dimcuiw m regmuuig ^ ***** — ; ™ ° ’ * 

the Self In order that both should be real, they must have a common 

UX1CJ * _ • 1 i 'i /v rt n v\ n A common 


character. it is, nowevta-, evmcuu uuc™ — — & — . ' 

tween what is essentially some knowable content, and what is essential- 
ly not such a content. We may suppose that reality itself is their 
common character. But if this character is a sensible character (and 
we use the term “ sensible ” in the general sense of “ being objective ), 
it can never belong to the self or the subject which is not sensible. 
If on the other hand it is not a sensible character, it can never belong 
to the not-self, which has no part of its nature that is not sensible. 
What is then the common ground of the reality of the self and the not- 

We cannot conceive anything neutral that constitutes the 
reality of both. ™ r 1 1 1 x1 - - L x1 - — x 


self? 



time 


We 
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are mutually exclusive and together inclusive of the entire 
of being. The conclusion is forced upon us that there is no sense of 
reality in which both can be proved real. At the same i 
seen that the reality of the Self is beyond doubt. If the Self were 
unreal, there would he nothing else that could be proved real, 
the ground of the reality of the not-self. The latter therefore must be 
pronounced to be a form of being that lacks realitv. It is called by 

Vedanta “ superimposed being,” or being 

nbarant.PT 


It is 



is 


illusory 
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of matter, we find that it not only arranges itself according to our 
sensations, but that it could not have the form it has without them. 

— t 1 n , 



form 

■ — ™ v WJL IT 1V1AV VAU _ _____ _ - ~ Xt 

vision then is the seat of all visual matter. There can he no sound 


sound 


Our hearing then is the seat of all sounds. 


There can be nothing rough or smooth that is never felt so by contact. 
Our tactual sense is then the seat of all tactual matter ; and so on with 
all objects of objectivity that constitute the sensible world around us. 
Thus the senses are the seat of whole known universe, and these senses 
are simply instruments of sensible activity of the One Self. The eye 
does not see. It is the seer that sees through it. The ear does not 
hear. It is the inner person that hears through it. It is one and the 
same Self that pervades the whole body, and uses it for knowledge 
and action. 

The whole known universe has no independent being. It is what 
it is perceived to be ; and all perception belongs to the Self. The 
reality of the Self on the other hand can never be shown to be depen- 
dent upon the reality of anything else ; for it has no form ; it is never 
known ; it is the eternal knower, and therefore the ultimate ground 
of all things known. It alone is self-dependent ; because it alone is 
self-known as self-illuminated ; it does not shine in the light of aught 

else. 

(c) What is real can never cease to be real ; it cannot also begin 
to be real. Its negation then should never be found either in any 
time that is past, or in the present, or in the time to come. It should 
be of the timeless essence. But there is nothing in the known universe 
which is timeless. Everything changes. It comes into bemg, 
appears to endure for some time, and then ceases to exist. The belf 
alone, in all this flux, is changeless. It not only knows iteelf to be 
self-identical, but it also knows change. If it itself changed, it could 
never know change. A universal flux of all things including the Self 
would mean a universal darkness or a universal nothingness, m whic 

change itself would not be change. 

These are some of the reasons why the world of objects, or the 
not-self, cannot be real. But at the same time this wor 
unreal in the sense in which a self-condemned object like the son of 

a barren woman ” is unreal. The son of a barren woman «« 

i i mhp world of matter does appear to be real, 

even appear to be real absolute unreality. 

£ unreality 6 is°fche Ll^lTheU to an 
The ~ ; this case, 
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We have tried to show so far that Brahman is to be conceived 
under the notion of Self, and that the individual self is not distinct 
from it. It will here be contended : But we do not know the Uni- 

versal Self. All we know are finite individuals that are quite distinct 
in their being, one from another. The reply of Vedanta is that it is 
the Absolute Self or Brahman that every individual in truth calls 
his Self. Every one who uses the term “ I ” uses it to signify an 
entity that is ultimately one and the same, the pure ground of intelli- 
gence. The difference between one individual and another which we 
signify by the terms “ I ” and “ you ” is to be traced to the difference 
of bodies, and the individuation in experience which they entail. 
In real nature, every individual is the same Absolute Self or Brahman. 


It is often charged against this view that it involves what is called 
solipsism, or the fallacy of one experient. If the Vedantic view as 
stated above is correct, there must be only one experient that must 
experience all that I, you and all finite individuals experience. But 
this is not possible. For individual experience is a closed circle ; 
it is too subjective to be shared by any other individual. There 
is no barrier greater in this respect than the barrier between one 
individual and another. If two individuals can have the same ex- 


perience they will cease to be two. It is then a truth beyond dispute 
that no man can pry into another man’s mind, or have an experience 
identical with the experience of that mind. And yet the above view 
wants us to believe that there is only one experient that experiences 
all that any one does experience. This can never possibly be the 
case, and it is not the case so far as known facts go. 


It is pertinent here to ask : But how do you know that one man 

cannot have the experience of another man, and does not in fact have 
it ? We can evidently know this only when we can in fact and 
reality go beyond our strictly private and so-called individual 
experience, and differentiate it from some other experience which is 
not, we say, our own. That we can in this way transcend our expe- 
nence and know its limits is clear testimony that we are not truly 

1 * * I j *t . * ( * v 

limited, by what we call our private experience. We know that our 

experience is different from the experience of another individual and 

m that knowledge we have already gone beyond our own experience, 

and demonstrated that in our capacity as intelligent beings we are 

more than finite individuals ; we are the universal intelligence ; and 

it is this that each man in his way calls his own particular self, not 

knowing that the particularity and finiteness do not belong to the 

Self as such, but to the non-intelligent concomitants of that Self, 

namely, the body and the associated mental processes. We are all 

one intelligent substance. At the same time, empirically considered, 

there are as many experients as there are individuated bodies. The 

unity of individuals is fundamental : their differences are merely on ike 
surface , superficial . 


an is 


doctrine of Y edanta 




be summed up as follows 
Brahman is without any 
without any kind of determination 
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Still it would not he wrong to describe it as a being that is essentially 
of the nature of intelligence and of bliss. These are not really its 
qualities. But we cannot talk of the Absolute without distinguishing 
iiv its nature elements that fall more or less asunder in our human 
experience. This Absolute is not far off, or incomprehensible so far as 
finite intelligence is concerned. For although, taken objectively, 
it can never be comprehended and must always remain as something 
transcendent, still, it constitutes the inmost Self of man, and as such, 
it is the most comprehended of all things. It is indicated in the well- 
known saying of the Upanishads, “ That art thou — meaning that 
the Brahman is not somewhere else, unknown and unknowable ; it 
is “ your very self, ’ and nothing can be more immediate and more 
fully taken in knowledge. The visible world is neither a creation 
of this Absolute nor does it in any way manifest it. It is just a mere 
appearance, non-existent in itself, that has the Absolute for its ground 
and reality. There is only one real thing ; and that is Brahman. 
We perceive it as the world ; and therein consists all our bondage. 
Knowledge of Brahman, or the knowledge of our own true Self, alone 
will set us free. 

G. R. Malkani. 


The followers of one of the greatest minds that ever appeared 
on Earth, the Adwctitu Vedantins are called Atheists , because they 
regard all save Parabrahm, the secondless , or Absolute Reality -as 
an illusion. Yet the wisest Initiates came from their ranks, as also 
the greatest Yogis .— The Secret Doctrine , I. 522. 


It is wrong and unjust to regard rue 
Occultists as atheists. If not all of them philosophers, they are, at 
any rate, all logicians, their objections and arguments bemg based on 
strict reasoning. Indeed, if the Parabrntoam of the Hindus may 

be taken as a representative of the hidden and nameless d«t.«r of 

other nations, this absolute Principle will be found to be the p»totwe 
from which all the others were copie . ara ra V i 1]T)T J e 

because It is not « God. “ It is that which * I 

•• explains Mandukya Upamshad (2 28). It is Supreme 
1 as effect. Parabrahm is simply, as a 

jive Kosmos — or, rather, the infinite 
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knowledge of the 


sun, or like heat in fire, is 
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naught else than the absolute Essence itself says Sankaracharya. 
IT_is “ the Spirit of the Fire,” not fire itself ; therefore, the 
attributes of the latter, heat or flame, are not the attributes of the 
Spirit but of that of which that Spirit is the unconscious cause. 
Is not the above sentence the true key-note of later Rosicrucian philo- 

i Parabrahm is, in short, the collective aggregate of Kosmos 
m mfinity and eternity, the “ that ” and “ this ” to which distri- 
butive aggregates can not be applied. In the beg innin g this was 
the Self, one only ” ( Aitareya Upanishad) ; the great Sankaracharya 
explains' that “ this ” referred to the Universe (Jagat); the sense of 
the words, “ In the beginning,” meaning before the reproduction of 

the phenomenal Universe. — I. 6, 7. 


s 



Parabrahm is not this or that, it is not even consciousness, as it 
cannot be related to matter or anything conditioned. It is not Ego 
nor is it Non-ego, not even Atma, but verily the one source of all 
manifestations and modes of existence. — I. 130. 


Parabrahm is the field of Absolute Consciousness, i.e., that 
Essence which is out of all relation to conditioned existence, and of 
which conscious existence is a conditioned symbol. But once that 
we pass in thought from this (to us) Absolute Negation, duality 
supervenes in the contrast of Spirit (or consciousness) and Matter, 
Subject and Object. — I. 15. 


« 


The Secret Doctrine teaches the progressive development of 
everything, worlds as well as atoms ; and this stupendous develop- 
ment has neither conceivable beginning nor imaginable end. Our 
“ Universe 55 is only one of an infinite number of Universes, all of them 
“ Sons of Necessity/’ because links in the great Cosmic chain of Uni- 
verses, each one standing in the relation of an effect as regards its 
predecessor, and being a cause as regards its successor. 



The appearance and disappearance of the Universe are pictured 
as an outbreathing and inbreathing of “ the Great Breath/’ which is 
eternal, and which, being Motion, is one of the three aspects of the 
Absolute — Abstract Space and Duration being the other two. When 
the 44 Great Breath ” is projected, it is called the Divine Breath, and 
is regarded as the breathing of the Unknowable Deity- 
Existence which breathes out a thought, as it were, which becomes 
the Kosmos. (See 44 Isis Unveiled”.) So also is it when the Divine 
eath is inspired again the Universe disappears into the bosom of 
0 Great Mother, who then sleeps 44 wrapped in her invisible robes / ’ 


the One 
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As the foetus develops amidst the liquor amnii in the womb, so 
the Earths germinate in the universal ether, or astral fluid, in the 
womb of the Universe. These cosmic children, like their pigmy 
inhabitants, are at first nuclei ; then ovules ; then gradually mature ; 
and becoming mothers, in their turn, develop mineral, vegetable, 
animal, and human forms. From centre to circumference, from 
the imperceptible vesicle to the uttermost conceivable bounds of the 
Kosmos, those glorious thinkers, the Occultists, trace cycle merging 
into cycle, containing and contained in an endless series. The em- 
bryo evolving in its pre-natal sphere, the individual in his family, the 
family in the state, the state in mankind, the Earth in our system, 
that system in its central universe, the universe in the Kosmos, and 

the Kosmos in the one cause thus runs their philosophy of 

evolution. . . . 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 

Whose body Nature is, and (Parabrahm) the soul. . . 

II. 188, 189. 


Moreover, in Occult metaphysics there are, properly speaking, 
two “ Ones ” — the One on the unreachable plane of Absoluteness and 
Infinity, on which no speculation is possible, and the Second One^ 
on the plane of Emanations. The former can neither emanate nor be 
divided as it is eternal, absolute, and immutable. The Second, being, 
so to speak, the reflection of the first One (for it is the Logos, or 
Eswara, in the Universe of Illusion), can do all this. I. 130. 


Gods or Dhyan Chohans (Devas) proceed from the First Cause 

, • _ ti _ „ - t v ™ -p™. uthAT is the ALL CAUSE, and cannot 

-which First Cause is called in 
“the womb of the world.” 
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it is incognizable and becomes tbe unknowable Deity. It can be 
known only in its active functions ; hence as matter-Force and living 
Spirit, the correlations and outcome, or the expression, on the visible 
plane,' of the ultimate and ever-to-be unknown unity.— I. 347 . 


The fundamental Law in the Secret Doctrine, the central point 
from which all emerged, around and toward which all gravitates, and 
upon which is hung the philosophy of the rest, is the One homogeneous 
divine Substance-Principle, the one radical cause. 


u 


Some few, whose lamps shone brighter, have been led 
From cause to cause to nature’s secret head, 

And found that one first Principle must be ... 


It is called “ Substance-Principle/ 5 for it becomes u substance ” 
on tbe plane of tbe manifested Universe, an illusion, while it remains 
a “principle 7 ’ in the beginningless anil endless abstract, visible and 
invisible Space. It is the omnipresent Reality : impersonal, because 
it contains all and everything. Its impersonality is the fundamental 
conception of the System. It is latent in every atom in the Universe, 
and is the Universe itself. — I. 273. 


One has to acquire Paramdrtha lest one should become too easy 
a prey to Samvriti — is a philosophical axiom. In clearer words : 
“ One has to acquire true Self-Consciousness in order to understand 
Samvriti , or the origin of delusion.” Paramdrtha is the synonym 
of the Sanskrit term Svasam-vedana , or “ the reflection which analyses 
itself.”— I. 44. 


Paranishpanna, remember, is the summum bonum, the Absolute, 
hence the same as Paranirvana. Besides being the final state, it is 
that condition of subjectivity which has no relation to anything but 
the one absolute truth (Para-marthasatya) on its plane. It is that state 
which leads one to appreciate correctly the full meaning of Non-Being, 
which, as explained, is absolute Being. Sooner or later, all that now 
seemingly exists, will be in reality and actually in the state of Paranish- 
panna.^ But there is a great difference between conscious and uncon- 
scious being.” The condition of Paranishpanna, without Paramartha, 
the Self -analysing consciousness (Svasamvedana), is no bliss but 
simply extinction (for Seven Eternities). Thus, an iron ball placed 
under the scorching rays of the sun will get heated through, but will 

will. It is onlv 
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a mind clear and undarkened by personality, and an assimilation of 
the merit of manifold existences devoted to being in its collectivity 
(the whole living and sentient Universe),” that one gets rid of personal 
existence, merging into, becoming one with, the Absolute, and con- 

in full possession of Paramdrtha .—I. 53, 54 . 







DEMOCRACY AND CULTURE. 

[Dr. L. P. Jacks, who has been Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, 
for fifteen years, Editor of the Hibbert Journal since its foundation twenty -eight 
years ago, and author of numerous valuable books, needs no introduction to the 
English-speaking world. We count it a privilege to be able to print his lecture 

“ Democracy and Culture ” delivered at Leeds, February 10th, and at Cardiff, 
March 8th, of this year. 

The theme of the paper has a universal bearing but our Indian readers 
especially will find in it many thoughts of high practical value. 

In Theosopliical philosophy Leisure and Labour are a pair of opposites — 
two aspects of one whole — through which the Soul gathers experience and grows. 
Labour is a compelling instrument of Karma, the Law of ethical causation, and 
Nature is merciful inasmuch as she insists that man shall earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. For this, training of body and mind are necessary, and with 
this modem education is concerned. 

The culture of man is inherent in him, the quality of his soul. If effi- 
ciency in labour, bodily or mental, depends mainly on education, a man’s 
culture expresses itself more naturally in his recreation. Dr. Jacks uses a word 
which we, as students of the Gita , very much like — excellence. Excellence is 
of the soul, is bom of Soul-skill, as efficiency conveys to us the idea of mind- 
and -body- skill. 

Excellence and skill, two words used by our respected author, are ancient 
words : soul -excellence, atma-vibhuti expresses itself through skill in action, 

and therefore the Gita (11.50) says — u Yoga is skill 

in the performance of actions.” How soul-glory, spiritual excellence results 
from the right discipline and training for the whole man, to whom Dr. Jacks 
refers, is shown in the Uhagavad-Gita and The Voice of the Silence . — -Eds.] 


I think it may be said without any kind of hesitation that who- 
soever has control of the education of a people has the control of that 
people’s destiny either for good or for ill. Accordingly we find that 
Plato, in that ideal state for which he sketched out a constitution, laid 
it down, as an essential condition of the state s prosperity, that the 
Minister of Education should always be Prime Minister as well. 
The two offices were to be considered as one. The Minister of Edu- 
cation was to be the guiding hand of the State. He was to represent 
the will of the people in the matter of education, which Plato regarded, 
I think rightly, as the most important function that government can 
exercise, and because it was the most important he was to be con- 
sidered Prime Minister. I commend the idea to Mr. Eamsay Mac- 


Donald and his colleagues. 
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* „ + v) as a side-show, or made into anything l es8 
business of the State, and the business of the Prime 


education to 
than the 

J5tC1 ' r™ +A the theory of democracy the people themselves 
are the cost if Plato » right, and I think 5 *, 

government } ^ d| , sttay unles8 lt controls its education. It 

Zf irol legislation about aU other matter, control it, 

foreim policy and its finance and the whole of its domestic orgam- 
zation but if it fails to control its education also, it will not be 
the master of its own fate. The real masters of its fate will be those 
persons, or those institutions, or those traditions which determine 
that the people, in the persons of the children to begin with, shall 
be educated in this way and not in that. 

The situation is certainly difficult ; one might even say para- 
doxical. Nobody in his senses would propose to settle the lines on 
which children are to be educated by taking a vote of the children. 
And if the mass of the people happen to be themselves uneducated 
and ignorant a vote of the parents would hardly give you better 
results. Things were pretty much in that condition in this country 
when compulsory education was established sixty years ago. At 
that time the mass of the people, however hungry they may have been 
for education, were too uneducated to be competent judges of the 
kind of education they needed. That part of the question, and it is 
vital, had to be settled over their heads by the people who were sup- 
posed to be wiser than they and who were already in possession of such 
educational machinery as there was, and at the time it could hardly 
have been settled in any other way. The kind of teaching given 
was the kind which the existing body of teachers was competent 
to give, the three R’s and the rest, and which the exis ting machinery 
was competent to work, a kind of teaching the main lines of which 
had been laid down in schools and colleges and universities long before 
democracy existed in these islands, long before the people had a chance 
of expressing their will in the matter. If the people had said : “We 

on t want your history and geography, your classics and your mathe- 
ma ics, and don t care much even about your three R’s, but we 
o wan instruction in the arts and crafts of life,’ ’ the answer would 
ave een : “ You can’t have that sort of teaching because no body of 

iTi r? ,1“* , C °" ld ». an* Stall ha, no machinery 

or As it happened the people setid IMe 

of leaminl had * + acce pted the kind of culture which men 

had long enjoyed, as eonallv <™ mw, at large. 


was no alternative. The 



nothing 
3ed of anything more. 


to Krm a +• een great c ^ a Ages since then ; all 

life « is rX^hyt 0 ^ ^ 6 8Ctaal 
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hardly any of these changes have originated in the will of the people 
demanding the change. They have been the work of a comparatively 

down 

from 




people have continued to demand education ; they 
have even demanded that the highest education shall be made acces- 
sible to all classes of the community ; but when it becomes the ques- 
tion of what education is, of what shall be taught and how it shali 
be taught, democracy has not yet made its voice effectively heard 
and has to content itself with the kind of culture which the educa- 



tional expert decrees to be the best. Fortunately our 
experts are much more enlightened and wideawake and public spirit- 
ed than they were. I doubt if there is any body of experts more 
deserving of public confidence. Had it not been for their labours and 
the reforms they have carried out, often in the teeth of fierce oppo- 
sition from reactionary forces, I have no hesitation in saying that the 
education of this country to-day would be in a deplorable condition. 
And they have done something more. It is mainly owing to what 
they have done that the people themselves are waking up to the im- 
mense importance of this thing we call education and are beginning 
to see the truth of what Plato said long ago, that whoever controls 
the education of a people controls that people's destiny. 

In the United States the connexion between democracy and 
education is closer than in this country, not always with good results 
I must say. But you can at least say this for the American people — 
they have a very lively sense of the importance of education as a deci- 
sive factor in the well-being of the community. In the course of a 
recent visit in connexion with educational affairs, one of many I have 
paid to that country, I had the honour of a few minutes conversation 
with President Hoover and I ventured to say to him that education 
had become the key industry of the United States— a remark from 
which I am glad to say he did not dissent. It ought to be the key 

industry of every country. 

Let us suppose then that democracy becomes active not only 
in demanding education in general terms, but in prescribing the 
particular kind of education that it insists on having. Can any fore- 
cast be given of the lines this new demand would take ? 

Many people think that the effect would be to give the system 
a decided twist in the direction of what is known as vocational 

the training of young people for the particular trades or other 

O */ OX ji * t* • mi * * 





occupations by which they are to earn tneir livings, in is is 
much what is happening in America — not always as I have said, 
good results. Some of our best educationalists are strongly o 
to it on the ground, which I think on the whole is a sound one, 
what education should aim at is the all found culture of the whole 
and not a partial efficiency in a particular occupation. I hav< 

or two remarks to make about that. 

In the first place there is a sense in which all education ought 
be vocational. It ought to train men and women for the 
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the grand vocation of a good citizen. It is a 

failure if it does not. 

T _ the second place we must remember, and this is often forgotten 

that ^osevgyl ^ the Vanities as they are called the great 

toSn of Ae classics — all that was intensely vocational m its o„- 

“ the great classical tradition-and it is a great tradition and one 
which it would be a calamity to lose- need tothinktwicebeforehurlmg 
the reproach of vocational training at those who, while they honour 
that tradition, are yet pleading for something wider. It is a re 
that mav easily come back to roost. 



Whether vocational training is a good thing or a bad depends 
on the kind of vocation you are training for. If the vocations them- 
ghlves are pitched on a low level, if their motives are mean and their 
objects are sordid, then the education which trains for those vocations 
will naturally be mean and sordid to correspond. But if the mass 
of the citizens have a sufficiently high conception of their vocations 
as workers for the common good, the more directly you train them 
for that work the more you will be ministering to their all round 
culture as human beings. The argument about vocational training 
all turns upon that. 


I believe that things are moving in that direction towards a higher 
conception of the citizen’s vocation and towards an education fitted 
to prepaie him for it. But I know very well how dangerous it is to 
indulge in forecasts, especially in a critical matter like this. It is 
better to refrain from prophesying what is going to happen and speak 
only of what one hopes for and aims at. That is what I will do. 

I have sometimes thought that educators, or educationalists, 

as they are now commonly called, might be divided into three 

parties bearing the identical names which distinguish the three great 

political parties in the State, Conservative, Liberal and Labour, 

but bearing those names in a strictly educational sense and without 

any political significance whatsoever. I will endeavour to explain 
what I mean. r 


, “ Conservative in education is a person who stands fas 

by the old classical tradition ; a person who believes that cultur 
consists, as Matthew Arnold defined it, in “ getting to know 
that has been thought and said,” and who believes in »uui, 
that the best that has been thought and said is to be found in 
Greek and Lafan Classics and in the literature and philosophy deri 
from these. This land of Conservatism is strongly represer^ 
our O der universities, especially in Oxford, and 1 our great r _. 

Sc£Sy 10118 7 repreSented k these P lac <*, but not of course, 
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. n ^ , a i 1 era m ^ucation I mean the kind of educator who gives 

r 6 + ^ a ^ e ? sci ^ llce ail d the second place to the classics and 

a ? ma +* 1 T ’v i* ^ am no ^ wron g ki saying that this kind of 
educational Liberalism is strongly represented in our provincial 

universities m most schools that are supported by public money, 
and m Cambridge more than in Oxford. 


The Labour man in education is not so easy to define. The* 
imp or an point is not to get him confused with his political counter- 
part, the Labour man in politics — for the two are not always the same.. 
Perhaps you will not misunderstand me if I describe him as follows:— 
Man in this universe has two main occupations, the occupation of 
saving his soul and the occupation of winning his daily bread — of 
earning his living, as we commonly phrase it. Now the Labour man 
in education is one who pleads for the closest connexion between 
those two important occupations — his spiritual interests on the one 
hand and bread winning on the other. He is out for a system of edu- 
cation in which the labour of men’s bodies and the labour of their 
minds shall become united and form in their union a grand system 
for the education of the whole man, body and soul together. His 
views at present are somewhat peculiar. Many people regard him 
as a crank. Others dismiss him as an impractical dreamer. Some 
go the length of calling him mad. But though his views are peculiar 
they are not narrow-minded. He is far from despising the old classical 
tradition of the Conservative, the tradition of the humanities. He 
has the utmost respect for the science of the Liberal. But he believes 
that neither the humanities nor the arts will ever flourish as they 
deserve to flourish until you get a much closer connexion than now 
exists between the work of society and the culture of society, between. 
the labour by which men earn their living and the labour by which 
they cultivate their souls. The fundamental unity of bread winning 
and soul saving would serve, perhaps, as a motto for the Labour Party 
in education. And now I have to confess that I belong to that party 
myself — always using the term in its strictly educational sense. 


But I have had my doubts whether Labour is quite the best name 

for this movement. I sometimes think that the Leisure Movement 

And I will tell you why. If 


would be an equally good name for us. 
you study the work that is being done in the world to-day, if you 
go the round of the various industries that minister to our many 
wants, you will be struck by the fact that a very large proportion 

of these industries are occupied in supplying us with what we want for 

Some of the most prosperous 


enjoying ourselves in our leisure time 

Is it not a remarkable fact, for example, that some 


are doing so. — ^ — _ ... , 

of the great tobacco companies which supply us with the wherewithal 

for filling our pipes are paying enormous dividends, while the farmers 
who supply us with the wherewithal for filling our stomachs are _ a Y in S 
a bad time all over the world. I wonder if Mr. Baldwin, w o is a. 

idered the significance of that. 

And there are many more of 

labour of the 


smoker like myself, has ever cons 
seems to me a highly significant fact 
the same kind. They suggest to me that 
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7 ? j • rJ the movie are very closely connected ; they react upon, 

t ftoiSnd ways ; so that any system of educate 


which deals with ™ e ®* f the basis on which the culture 

labour and Leisure •*»***» *“ „ ta must be buUt up stae. 


will have to deal with the other as well. 




jjauuiu 7 from Vhich that culture must De oum up stage 

by\tege°until It comes to its crown and glory in science and m art, 

^spiritual interests as they are commonly called, are never lost 
St of by our movement. But they are not things that you can 
manufacture. They are not things that you can impose from above 
on people whose daily lives are pitched in a different key. They are 
not makeweights, or compensations, or beneficent extras which come 
from a different world from that in which the work and play of the 
community goes on. They are flowers that grow on the tree of 
life ; not artificial flowers made by educational experts and then stuck 

on to the tree to give it the appearance of being _ 

but the natural outcome of the vigour and health of a nation’s life. 
If y 0U would have them you must grow them. And the soil in which 
they grow and from which they get their nourishment is the Labour 
and the Leisure of the people. 

We believe further that there is something in human nature 
which responds to all this. In every human being who is not mentally 
defective there is a latent power which, when once it is awakened, 
can accomplish the most astonishing results. I call it the passion 
for excellence, and I regard it as the primary object of education 
in all its stages, from the kindergarten to the university, to awaken 
and to foster this passion for excellence in human beings, child or man 
as the case may he. My notion of an ideal system of education is 
framed on these lines. An ideal system of education, as I conceive it, 
while doing many other things would do this first and foremost ; it 
would rouse the passion for excellence in all classes of the commu- 
nity , and let it loose like a mighty flood to do its work in every depart- 
ment of labour and in every department of leisure. 



, ^ x this passion 

lor excellence at work in a community I would be content to leave 
all else on the lap of the gods. 

T ^ e ^ effects would be seen, I think, at the leisure end of 
Me and the effect would gradually flow down from that to the labour 

hv ; 1 ^ re , seems . to be 110 d< >ubt that the amount of leisure enjoyed 

mst 1S + -fr ng t0 . mcrease it has increased in the recent 

Ldthat onrw?,^ 11 ^ 016 m the future ‘ As it increases we shall 

labour end towards the leisure end of life. As leisSr! bcflses mor 

are demanded in order to ke6p 


* - x — “v u. ^ uaiiL y 

eir pleasures, of the services that 
them amused and happy. 









When we go for our holidays it is always wise to 

o er people who are not on their holidays are kept busy in teans- 

us from one place to another and so S wha1*we 

> 

•i * 







want when we get there. We should find ourselves in a queer fix, for 
example, n all ^the people on the roads and the railways were to take a 
fortnag^ * s ohday just at the moment when we were taking our own. 
This t lung is too obvious to be enlarged upon, though, like so many 
things 'hat are obvious, it is frequently forgotten. 

k* sure • K anyone defines leisure as that part of a 
man s lue which he devotes to enjoying himself, or to having a good time, 
I am the last to quarrel with his definition. There is no question as 
to our right to enjoy ourselves in our leisure time. That is granted. 
The question is rather — how far do we succeed in doing so ? I have 
an impression, nay a conviction, t hat all of us might enjoy our leisure 
far more than we do if we had been better educated . If we could import 
into our amusements and our leisure occupations generally something 
of that passion for excellence which is so necessary in other connections, 
I believe the effect would be to increase our enjoyment of leisure 
enormously. I have tasted many sorts of pleasure in my life and 
I will tell you what my experience has been — not because I think it 
unique or peculiar but because I believe it to be very common. The 
pleasures that have given me most satisfaction, the times when I enjoyed 
myself most completely, were the times when I was exercising some 
kind of intelligent skill. I am far from counting myself a skilful man, 
but I have just enough skill to know the enjoyment that comes from 
it. The pleasures that I have enjoyed most are not those which I 
bought ready made on the market, but those that I made for myself 
by exercising the very modest amount of skill I happen to possess. I 
believe that all men and women are made that way. And out of that 
simple experience, which I think is a very common one, there arises 
a rough and ready formula which can be applied to this great question 
of Education for leisure. No one ought to be considered educated, 
whether boy or girl, man or woman, until he or she has acquired at 
least the elements of some sort of skiff. There is no better protection 
against folly and vice. There is no surer road to the real enjoyment 
of leisure. I have often said, and I will repeat it here, that the greatest 
of our undeveloped national assets, at the present 1S 

of the people. Much has 
'to all classes of the community 
skill accessible to all classes of the community 
between knowledge and skill. Skiff is 
you may say, is knowledge con 
knows . Skill is important in la 
we have not yet realized as we 
perhaps more important for leisure 
tion for leisure lies, I am c_ 

In connexion with that there is 
will now call your attention, 
existing system of education ove 
to the human body. In a sens< 
be overvalued, but you can value it 
value of the body undeveloped. There is 


the skill 

been said about making knowledge accessible 

We need to go further by making 

There is no opposition 
dge in action. Skill, 

pleting itself by doing the thing that it 
bour — we all acknowledge that, 
ought is that skill is equally im 
The key to this problem c 

onvinced, in that little word. 

* , an important point to 
I have long been convinced i 
rvalues the human mind in its 
of course, the human mine 

a one-sided way which 1< 

& thing as th< 
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_ 11 ^ the higher education of the mind, 

education of the *, rea lfte its importance. It is some- 

thing quite totmct tom ^ Ministry of Health looks after 

thananyofthemattem wn tt _ mach further than what we mean 
hygiene in *, mvm m no. It regards the human 
when we tatt^ou* me developed by proper framing mto 



body as a 


and exercising a 

mental 


time a basis from which a yet higher 


not separately 


iy » « - - x , . kill governed by a perfect self-control 

a n instrument of oi p0W er which far from being 

opposed to mental cunure is a mental culture o a most 

In It ure^can e & develop ed . Immense possibilities are waitmg to be 
3 S in this directi. In this country so far we have W Mb 
more than a rumour of them. We have hea,rd a great deal about 
hylne and athletics but very little about the higher education of 
2 ? body. In foreign countries, notebly in Scandinavia, Germany, 
Italy and Czechoslovakia the matter is more advanced. The idea 
thatthe higher education of the mind and the higher education of the 
body must go hand in hand, that mind and body must be educated 

but together as an auxiliary process has got a firm 

hold on leading educators both on the Continent and in the United 
States. These educators have realized that you cannot graft an 
Ai culture of the mind on a C3 culture of the body, and instead of 
leaving the body to the care of hygienists and athletic trainers, they 
bring it into the sphere of education proper and turn it into an instru- 
ment for the development of intelligence and character. Unfortu- 
nately, we in this country are still in the grip of a very old tradition 
which regards mind and body as somehow hitched together in an 
ill-sorted partnership , the mind a celestial thing and the body an earth- 
born and inferior thing which one has to tolerate as best one can. 
This false idea, however, will not last for long. We shall come to see, 
as many see even now, that the being whom we have to educate is always 
the whole man, body and mind together. When that is generally 
recognised, the higher education of the body will be made accessible to 
all classes of the community along with the higher education of the 
mind — the higher education of the whole man. 

L. P. Jacks. 




. , ’Interested readers will do well to see p. 345 

tetter contaramg important hints on this tonic.- 
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is A NEW RELIGION EMERGING ? 

Department^of'thcf wI^ffi^frZVgTfiTo^ ° xfor< |’ serv ?? in f e Intelligence 
to a position of literary eminencf * Athenamm from which he has risen 


fundamentals 1 of' The^id^aTLlieto^of 8 a ^ th ° r attem P ts a defi . ni * ion ° f fche 

„„„ . j ?vt 1 Religion of which Mr. J. D. Beresford wrote in 

, - an ^tuch they both feel, in company with so many others, 

must arise, once more, phcemx-like, out of the ashes of the many dogmatic and 
ritualistic religions of the world of to-day. 

. * 8 1* a c “ n cidence that Mr. D. L. Murray lays down in bold type three basic 

ideas of the Religion of Soul or the Religion of Daily Living which so strikingly 
resemble the Three Fundamental Propositions which H. P. Blavatsky establishes 
in her Secret Doctrine ? We append to this article a few extracts from that 
book to show the close identity of the ideas* 

In reference to the emergence of this new Religion our author points out how 
its signals are to be found in literature, in science, even in political statesmanship, 
but not in theological creeds ; here is a fresh application of the adage “ the 
nearer to the church the further from God.” But this is very strictly a Theo- 
sophical view familiar to all students of Isis Unveiled and The Key to Theosophy* 

There is another interesting point which our author makes ; there will be 
union of reason and instinct ere the Universal Self-consciousness is felt, sensed 
and finally realized* Theosophy defines intuition as divine instinct, Le. y instinct 
rationalized : what is done by birds and beasts instinctually without self-con- 
sciousness will be done by the twice-born (dvija) instinctively in full self-con- 
sciousness. (See Isis Unveiled I. 145 ; 433-34.) 

Mr. D. L. Murray’s article is certainly a sign of the times — Theosophy is no 
more merely in the diffused air as thirty years ago, it is filling the lungs and 
energizing the hearts of the most advanced thinkers who have freed themselves 

A - ■ — n 

from the grip of churches, mosques and temples. Eds.] 

One need not look further than the columns of the newspapers 
to observe how widespread is the demand for a fresh religious assurance 
to-day. And one need hardly go beyond the same sources to realize 
that as a body the professional theologians are unable to meet this 
demand. This is said with all respect for their ability and devotion, 
and with due recognition of the mental strengt ey o en isp ay 
in grappling with the technical problems o me ap ysics. u 

by the explosion of historical religious mneours Ihotetant agamst 
Catholic. Darwinist agamst rt woddbe better for people 

and will disappear when it is ^1?£™der tLf 
fessional apologetics suggests that it is no y 
of Faith that will reap the harvest. From time to 
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worn on of high into 

as converts to 
the old - 




and moral 






the Roman and other Churches whi 

but that theology remains none the less a riddle 

We must look elsewhere for the 



to the mass of enquiring 
signs of religious revival. 

Thev are to be found in surprising profusion among the works of 

writers whose primary concern appears not to be vith religion at 

all Critics of literature, novelists, and poets, students of physical 

science, statesmen, dreamers of social Utopias suddenly startle us by 

speaking of the realities of religious experience with a freshness and 

intimacy that we have ceased to expect in formal theological treatises. 

they should thus be 


And the really si 




g is 




found speaking of religion, but that the 
should be recognizably of 


religion of which they speak 



same 




g wi 



m age, 


in interests, in cast of mind, they yet appear witl out 
of a common creed, to be reaching i 




a common 



That Faith drawn from contact with life itself, rather than from 


* * 


speculation about its origins 


and 



, may well represent the 

next stage in the development of Man’s religious consciousness. 

This new Faith is no more easy to define in a phrase than any of 

its predecessors. But, since the roughest of definitions may serve 

as a dim lantern to guide us in our enquiry, let us say that the essence 

of the new religious intuition lies in the triple perception that Life 

is One, that it is Divine, that the Divided Human Consciousness 

can be reconciled with the Whole. And since abstract phrases 

are never very compelling in religious matters, let us follow the advice 

Lrnold (who in his day was not far from this Faith) and 

use a passage of poetry, to shadow forth a meaning that is richer 
than plain words can formulate. 

Bv-m _ 

ror thou shalt be in league with the stones of the field ; and the beasts of 
shall be at peace with thee. And thou shalt know that thy tabernacle 
shall be in peace ; and thou shalt visit thy habitation, and shalt not sin. 

This text from the Book of Job has been placed by Mr. Hugh 
1 Anson Fausset on the title-page of bis remarkable book The Prov- 

/V T - a a . a I - 1 t f a ^ 


V Psyche 


we must return, and it sums up the 


, V ‘ x U OUUIO tip vnv 

emergent religious consciousness of our day with inimitable majesty. 
Ax!r U L n ° te - a ?T ° f the forms in which this consciousness has found 
the new vWon ' ft Vi^s cmside “S «* P^tical bearing of 

iVwio? terrible exposure of human division afforded 


Edward 




comforts 


years 



anr) abandoned the 

commimmySf n acadenuc Position in order to live in 

with Nature as a rural worker, published in 1920 

-•AnSA 1 ! ™ T° f religions, Pagan and Christian Creeds : 

ttouuhT^ V The r tenti °“ of this is that Man 
p eel tnrougn three stages of mental growth : 

$ SS of' “ moious "<’»- 
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IS A NEW RELIGION EMERGING 
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. °I consciousness which has not as yet been effec* 

tive > . ’ w ose indications and precursive signs we here and there 

^ rC Wrv InVa? P ro P hecies an <i mysteries of the early religions, and in 
the poetry and art and literature generally of the later civilisations. 

This Third Stage, which Carpenter believed to be at hand when 
t ie e ’ c elsewhere described as “a Consciousness which shall 
have Unity as its foundation-principle, and which shall proceed from 
the direct sense and perception of such an unity throughout creation” 
The animal creation, so we may try to paraphrase Carpenter's state- 
ment lives in harmony with the Universal Life at the level which it is 
possible for it to attain . From that proceed the strength, the grace, 
the jo^ousness of bird and beast. Untroubled by remorse or despair, 
they are in communion with the Divine to the extent that their nature 
permits. Man, called to realize a deeper and subtler penetration 
into the mysteries of the One Life, has been driven to separate 
himself from the blind stream of instinct and energy that suffices 
for the brute. By refining his self-consciousness he has gained an 
independence that allows him to see further into the meaning of Life 
and to draw from the stream that circulates through his own being 
harmonies and beauties to which the simpler organisms could never 
aspire. To develop these capacities has meant a struggle 
partially destroyed his spontaneity ; put him in conflict with the Uni- 
versal Life he has sought to canalize for nobler ends ; and slowly pro- 
duced a bitter sense of alienation from a Universe that does not seem 
to respond to his self-conscious ideals. The repressions of morality, 
the menaces of religion, the tyrannies of social organization have all 
been necessary steps to the Second Stage of Consciousness, and until 
the Second has been passed, the Third is not attainable. 

Third will mean a return to Nature, now more fully apprehended, the 
union of reason and instinct, the fusion of flesh and spirit, the service 
that is perfect freedom. As Mr. Fausset puts it in the admirable 
essay The Proving of Psyche to which we have already alluded, the 
fullest and most forcible statement of the new religious attitude that 

has yet appeared 




But the 


Those .... who assume that conflict is a basic condition of moral 
achievement are not only blind to the ruin which it is working in human 
life but to its lack of conformity with the creative purpose, as distinct 
from the accidental processes, of Nature. Conflict, indeed, and the- 
moral dualism which seeks to justify it, instead of being fundamental 
to Nature, characterizes only a transitional stage in human growth, * 
stage in which man has sacrificed his original unity to the development of 
his individual will and intelligence. But will is only an element; and not 
the whole of Personality. It is by opposing his will to his desires that 
the individual becomes conscious of himself. But he cannot complete 
himself until he has reconciled his will with desires that rise in from 

a deeper source, from the original unquenchable fount of life. Then oidy 

does his mind cease to be the enemy of life, and become the eye with 
which the universe beholds itself and knows itsel vin 

It is neither by banning Nature, with the 
theologies, as the field of evil, nor by shutting his eyes, 

Materialists, to the spiritual splendour that gleams j ust as rea 

the stuff of the Universe as any ray of chemical 
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,. . . f rplimon will seek to harmonize his experience. But 

he w&ve to realize fnd conies that the new perception after which 

he is striving, the breaking down of the barriers of self-consciousness 
Za emmiiin with the heart of the universal Life, is likely to baffle, 
when it comes the resources of definition and analysis. He must look 
to poetry rather than dogma, to parable rather than 
to convey his apprehension of the Sublime Reality a 
faculties cannot yet, at any rate, reduce to a plam and m 
object of thought. The method of parable is not new ; and neither, 
if writers like Mr. Fausset and Mr. Middleton Murry are to be believed ; 
is the consciousness which we are now invoking them to 
wholly new achievement. According to Mr. Murry s Life of Jesus 
(1926) this consciousness of Union was the underlying meaning of 
the “ Kingdom of God” which Jesus preached. 



express a 


There were, for him, three stages in the life of man i the unconscious 


life of the child (analogous, surely, to what we have called the “animal” 
stage), the conscious life of the man, and the new life of the member 
of the Kingdom. In the unconscious life of the child there was 
spontaneity and wholeness ; in the conscious life of the man there 
was inhibition and division ; in the new life of the member of the 
Kingdom, there was spontaneity and wholeness once more. Jesus 
taught, in the fullest sense of the word, the necessity and possibility 
of rebirth not in the narrow and sectarian meaning, but with a new 
positiveness. 

Mr. Middleton Murry has since discussed the possibility of this 
“ rebirth ” of the soul endowed with a fresh consciousness of the har- 
mony and divinity of Life in a number of brilliant works, culminating 
in his recent study of “ metabiology ” — the science of the spiritual 
values inherent in the natural universe — entitled God. It is worth 


while to compare with his conclusions the philosophy of organic unity 
to which General Smuts, its creator, has given the name of Holism, 
and Professor Julian Huxley’s vindication of the religious sense as a 
true and fitting attitude towards the universe disclosed by science in 
his volume Religion without Revelation (1927). Amid particular differ- 
ences there is a striking agreement here among thinkers whose work 
an expenence have been widely distinct, that in the creative ener- 

^ ieS v. jv ^he realities that stir the religious consciousness 

can e iscerned by those whose faculties are developed enough to 
perceive them. To the philosopher the unity of Life is a 

this Lh.vTLT 4 '"' thc “ ture w ° r *ipper, the artist and the lover 
this unity in its divine sufficingness becomes a 

one turns instinctively from the dead words of theory^) „„ 

words of a poet. Mr. D. H. Lawrence, in spite of his u£est 
session of ugliness and spasms of mockery ‘ ' 
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verse impressed this dawning sense of the reconciliation of 
Man, of the blendmg of the individual and th “ C “ atlou 01 





more sensitive response than any other living writer 
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2tfnl,m tS ’i 1 8 rand grip on its daily bread, 
and full P of w1ne”° k green Cups held up to sun and air 

andTnbirnJ 1 ? !jj? ^ a ti have a natural abundance 
and plume forth, and be splendid. 

T^f C Many others in his volume of poems called Pansies 

t ° U +b mi' a r< 3 ?^ es hymnody of the new Faith, a salute 

to the undivided God in Man and Nature. 

olbT^c 18 , t0 aS ^ W ^ e ^ er the new religion is capable of being 
or B e . o ar as external organisation may be needed, it is 

the experience of the past that it springs up quickly and lavishly, only 
too quickly and lavishly perhaps, so soon as a great religious idea 
is on the way. And for cult, the ritual of the past, laden with pro- 
found intimations of the sacredness of Life and its pervasive unity, 
is likely to be absorbed and transformed for the worship of the future. 
There is no need for anxiety or haste on these accounts. A more 
pressing need, if the channels of communion between man and living 
nature are not to be choked, is for reaction against the progressive 
mechanization of existence. As Bergson showed some time ago, 
the organic is the upward jet of expanding life, the inorganic the fall- 
detritus of forms from which the life has escaped. Dead matter 
has its part to play at the base of the living activities in Man and 
Nature, and dead machinery may serve to abridge the effort required 
for dealing with it. But to substitute unnecessarily the mechanical 
for the living agent in the higher concerns of mankind is to prefer the 
repetition of the exhausted past to the creation of the incalculable 
future. If faith in Life and its Divine Unity took firm hold of mankind 
we should see a complete transformation of the habits of civilised 
peoples. There would be a flight from the cities to the country, 
that men might live at the founts of natural beauty. Agriculture in 
all its phases, which is the rearing of life, would largely replace mechani- 
cal industry which is the fabrication of dead blocks. The hand of 
the craftsman would return to give the impress of individuality and 
creation to every article of furniture or clothing, every tool as well as 

* t » t i j n ' ~ 
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every ornament, on which a value was set. 
up of existence and the lust of mileage would 

from skimming the surface to probing the 
“ * ‘ 1 1 11 oust the motor-car 


The artificial speeding 
abate as men turnec 


depths of life. Excepi 

voices anc 


for emergencies tlie torse 'would, ? 

fingers would be trained to displace the gramophone ; drama and dano 
in which the spectators w T ere actors and the actors spectators woul( 
banish the memory of the cinematograph reel clicking its course ou 
in halls of inertia and gloom. Only an inward faith, no manipulatio] 

calculation of material advantages, can maki 

from Nowher 

or Mr. H.' G. Wells’ (only partially demechanized) world in 

who place eternal life in som 

e Nature which is given us for ou 
progress ” seems to be 


of pol itical conditions or 

of such dreams as 






Gods. But neither those 
transcendent sphere apart from tl 
dwelling, nor those whose dream ^ 
progressive reduction of man to a Robot in a world of 
ever set Man in his place at the heart of the great torrent of creati\ 
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Life which will pass him by as a crumbling wreck if he seeks to 
drift out of its main -stream into the spent back-water of mechanical 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ •* * 11 ^ 4“l A ’tVl A A T llTA mi * 


revolution . Only Lif e-worshippers will foster the flame of life success- 
fully Then in a true Renascence, which uses without being bound 

bv the Greek love of vital rhythm, the medieval adventurousness 

— . * f* 1 1.1. 1 _ d A W, J-, a- T ^ vt d n Tl 1 a W\ rt 1_ 


by tme DrreeK iuvc ^ £ , , 

of soul the Socialist passion of brotherhood, we may find a humanity 

that combines the culture of “civilisation” with the acute perceptions 


primiti 


speak a daily language that our senses have grown 



to hear. 

" For thou shalt be in league with the stones of the field ; and the 
beasts of the field shall be at peace with thee ” ; the child will return 
to the breasts of the -Great Mother and transmute her life to fresh 
energies in its own veins. 


D. L. Murray. 


THREE BASIC IDEAS. 


[In our F oreword to the preceding article of Mr. D. L. Murray we refer to 

the Three Fundamental Propositions of the Secret Doctrine . They will be found 
in VoL I, pp. 13-18. 


Below we print a few extracts we promised in that Foreword from the truly 
and literally epoch-making book, the Secret Doctrine . — Eds.] 


The whole of antiquity believed in the Universality of life 

II. 703. 


% 

All is Life and every atom of even mineral dust is a Life, though 


J — M W 1 JdJ J Jl 

beyond our comprehension and perception, because it is outside the 

Y*Q Vk C*r\ 1 1 i il 1 . ^ 
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range of the laws known to those who reject Occultism. 

“ rri ' e worlds > to the profane” says a Commentary “ are built up of the 
m Elements. To the conception of an Arhat, these Elements are 
selves collectively a divine Life ; distributive ly, on the plane of 
gestations, the numberless and countless crores of lives. Fire alone 

1 T / d . _ J 7_ T It . ^ a f ~ u 


being, its particles are fie 


f the One Reality ; on that of manifested 


EVOURERS > l ^ e that they - COnSUme ’ Therefore they are named. 


. . Every visible thing in this Universe 


was oum by such, U VES , from conscious and primordial man a 
fi^fonscious agents that construct matter ” “ From the 


LIFE formless and Uncreate, proceeds the Universe of 



I. 248-50. 
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The whole secret of Life is in the unbroken series of its manifes- 
tations. — I. 238. 

The Secret Doctrine teaches the fundamental identity of all 
Souls with the Universal- Over Soul, the latter being itself an aspect of the 
Unknown Root ; and the obligatory pilgrimage or every Soul — a 
spark of the former — through the cycle of Incarnation (or “ Neces- 
sity ) in accordance with Cyclic and Karmic law, during the whole 
term. In other words, no purely spiritual Buddhi (divine Soul) 
can have an independent (conscious) existence before the spark 
which issued from the pure essence of the Universal Sixth principle — 
or the over-soul, — has (a) passed through every elemental 
form of the phenomenal world of that Manvantara, and ( b ) acquired 
individuality, first by natural impulse, and then by self-induced and 
self-devised efforts (checked by its Karma), thus ascending through 
all the degrees of intelligence from the lowest to the highest Manas, 
rom mineral and plant, up to the holiest archangel (Dhyani Buddha). 
The pivotal doctrine of the Esoteric philosophy admits no privileges 
or special gifts in man, save those won by his own Ego through per- 
sonal effort and merit throughout a long series of metempsychoses 
and reincarnations. — I. 17. 

“ Man can neither propitiate nor command the Devas,” it is said. 
But, by paralyzing his lower personality, and arriving thereby at the 
full knowledge of the non-separateness of his higher Self from the 
One absolute Self, man can, even during his terrestrial life, become 
as “ One of Us.” — I. 276. 

It is on the right comprehension of the primeval Evolution of 
Spirit-Matter and its real essence that the student has to depend for 
the further elucidation in his mind of the Occult Cosmogony, and 
for the only sure clue which can guide his subsequent studies.— 

I. 277. 


JL 
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let us study death. 


f Faquir is a genuine aspirant who specializes in the mastery of Death, of 
which there are many kinds, and one by one the human soul has to conquer 
them all. The death of the body, universally recognized as a supreme fact, 
is at the same time the symbol of a greater spiritual reality. H. P. Blavatsky 
has taught of the death of the body, of the astral body or Linga Sarira, of the 
animal soul, and of the Higher Ego. The last named is the metaphysical death 
which men name birth and in itself represents the terrible possibility of the 
death of the soul, that is, its severance from the Ego on earth during a person’s 
lifetime. Of all these and other cognate matters Faquir will write in The Aryan 
Path, and our hope is that it will be done with regularity which as a principle of 
life all faquirs do not approve. — Eds.] 


?? 


well 


‘ ‘ Death — how can such a subj ect be profitably studied ? may 
•ask the busy man of the twentieth century. When told that he can at 
least 'prepare himself by enquiry — reading what the seers and sages 
have taught, and reflecting quietly in his heart on death as a universal 
experience and its effect on human nature, he will still object on the 
ground that he is occupied with life, not with death. Life is, for him, 
too absorbing and :.oo interesting to allow him any time or inclina- 
tion to dwell upon such a remote and unpractical subject as death. It 
is enough for him that he must meet it sooner or later. ‘ 4 A 1 the more 

Cl C /A / ^ Tl r\ jr\ -w w « a. *L — ^ 1 P £ £ J 1 1 i ^ 1 ♦ 


reason,” he convinces himself, “ to make the most of life while it lasts. 




times. Otherw 


ancients. In eras gone by, life was valued in terms of soul experience 
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In one of India s 


•and men made time to dwell upon nature’s mysteries. U1 s 

most ancient poems, the Bhagavad-Gita , we find that Krishna, describ- 
ing the nature of the true wisdom, mentions definitely as one of the 

practices of the aspirant, “ a meditation upon birth, death decav 
sickness. p nA ” TT — • -- - - ’ J> 


. . U1 - X1UW Iar awa y Irom unis old injunction have 

nl ° Ur ^ Ien 1 tal Healers > and advocates of Christian Science and 


*\r^ w i, , , ~ > ouieiuje ana 

e 1 nought who not only do not advise us to meditate on “ death 
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But vhat could Krishna have meant ? ” it is askpd 
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difficult 



meanin 


uses, for our modem civilian has lost meSLn 

However, without attemptiug to practise meditation kt the mlZ-' 

mmd and the human Wr+ s u P on the human 



Such an experience, with its anguish and nain a „ , 

ier of man s moral stamina, and a strong revealer of his innAr ^ 6 

established habits and • s k made up of traditions 
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ogical dogmas, seeks refage in the church; ZtW whcThad 
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professed belief in his creed sees his faith shattered to pieces and turns 
away m despair from his former . o drink unable 


agony of his own 


begins 


, , U1U VIUCO ikWJL OU Wc41JY 

e pa o vi ue. ^ The effects are different, as temperaments and 
c arac^ers vary, but in each test the test brings out the true nature of 

e m ivi ua and puts to shame all lip-professions and outer declara- 

vlOHS i 


* UC ^ocks ma 5 r seem crue l and unnecessary to* the ordinary 
person. e student of the spiritual side of the universe, the aspirant 
for soul unfoldment, views them as beneficent powers, because they 
oner man the opportunity of abandoning old grooves of mental and 
moral action, and of seeking for new and better modes of fife. 

Many indeed are the souls whose first attention to the spiritual 
life is drawn by the severe sorrow which follows the death of a loved one. 
Especially is this so in the case of those men and women, the smooth 
current of whose lives has made them slaves of prevalent ideas and 
prejudices. Under the sudden suffering which befalls them they 
awake from their sleep of passive acceptance and begin to question for 
themselves. Within them springs up the desire to find out, to know for 
certain what death is and what is its place in the scheme of things. 
And questioning honest and perseverant, this is the first step upon the 
long and eventful ladder which leads to the discovery of Nature’s 
secrets. Thus from sorrow is born the beginning of wisdom, and its 
value as an educator is perceived. 

Of all deaths, the most cruel and perplexing is that of the babe 
or the young child. There the contrast and apparent injustice are 
such that the parents are almost compelled to ask “ why”? Mere 
belief cannot help them, and they seek knowledge and thus become 
candidates for the Spiritual Path. 

. Hence we say — Let us study Death. 


Faquir. 



CONTACTING THE INVISIBLE. 



i. 

TThis month we print the first of four instalments of a carefully prepared 

SXtS d.nS™ »d citizens, and to them this visible world and its pro- 
Zv including humanity, are more closely related than is ordinarily supposed. 
Between visible and invisible cosmoses there is constant interplay. Human 
intelligence has ever tried to understand the invisible by experiment ami re- 
search? This paper details the Theosophical view which all our readers will find 

instructive and useful. — E ds.] 


Theosophists are not alone in their belief in the existence of other 
worlds interpenetrating our own, and in the possibility and probabil- 
ity of communication between our world and these other ones. Funda - 
mentally, the same beliefs have always been a deeply-rooted conviction 
among both civilized and aboriginal peoples. 

All religions are grounded on this belief both in theory and in 
practice. Necromancy and black magic as well as beneficent Occult arts 

and sciences are founded upon it. The comm on belief in the survival of 

the dead, as well as all doctrines of pre-existence, are manifestations 
of the same faith, for if Souls exist prior to their physical birth they 
must have their habitat in time and space, while the same is true of 
those who die. These “ other worlds,” then, do not and cannot exist 
outside of space and time, even though metaphysical to us. They 
must he substantial, in at least the same sense that force and intelli- 
gence are substantial, and we know that both these can and do affect 
matter as known to us and are equally affected by it — in other words : 
matter, force, and intelligence interpenetrate and interact. But the 
existence of different states and forms of matter, of force, of intelli- 
gence, proves that these terms are not, with us, fundamental. They 
are composites, and hence one state or form of matter can and does 
exist within other and coarser states and forms ; and so with the finer 
forms and states of force and mind. 


While our modern sciences do not as yet admit that Nature is 
animate, in whole and in every part, it is none the less the fact that 
those sciences have been built up because of the interactions mentioned. 
This, in itself, is a species of intercommunication, so that our science 
may be justly called a kind of materialistic spiritism. Some day, 
perhaps in the not distant future, scientists will themselves perceive 
that it is inherently more reasonable to postulate Nature living than 
Nature dead, and their present-day theories be regarded as intellectual 
aberrations. When that day comes, scientists will no more consider 
Nature as essentially one-sided, with all the intelligence on their side, 
N* will seriously undertake to deal with the Mind in nature and all 

This is pure Occultism. 







, Jroj“ these broad general considerations it becomes very evident 
that both from the standpoint of pure theory and from that of 
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m intercommunication is exceedingly well 
may be thought of any particular communication 




claiming 

sources. 


ex-human, sub-human, or 


human 



is no 




human being 


to the theory that all such communications 


The obj ection 
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^ simply asking: How else could they come and be 
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o us so long as we ourselves are unable to open up such 
communications directly for ourselves ? 


no er o j ection, raised rather against the doctrine as a practice 
than as a theory, is that it has ruined so many of its votaries, and has 
been the source of incalculable evils inflicted by human beings on each 
other. ^ Admitting this objection, it is easily vanquished. Death 
and disease also inflict untold evils on the race : are birth and human 
life therefore inadvisable ? The same as to all that we call good in 
tne progress of humanity : every great religion, invention or discovery 
has given rise to an infinity of evils. Shall we therefore throw away our 
birthright to experience, to experiment, to learn, and to know what is 
that world in which we live and of which we are a part ? The rises as 
well as the destructions of civilizations have been concurrent with and 
in large part, at least, due to the virtues inculcated, as well as the 
excesses stimulated, by revelations professedly coming from Beings 
of another order than those of the Kingdoms of Nature partially known 
to us. 


What does plainly appear from all history is that this subject 
should be approached, if at all, with the extreme of precaution and 
preparation. We know that these are well-advised even in the affairs 
of this world. How much more, then, must they be essential pre- 
requisite conditions for one who proposes to himself to experiment 
with worlds and beings totally unknown to him ? If these other worlds 
do in fact interpenetrate space and time along with ourselves, if inter- 

X X v / 

communication is possible, it must follow that all these worlds possess 
laws, principles, forces, and substances in common, as well as those 
characteristics peculiar to each, and which distinguish the one from the 
others. Surely, then, the right preparation must consist in finding 
out what these common media are, before plunging headlong into 
the Unknown. 




Most men are satisfied with mere belief in “ other worldliness,” 
as they are satisfied with mere belief in the things of this world concern- 
ing which other men have knowledge, not opinions. Initial curiosity 



of faith 




gratified, cursory doubts set at rest, a 
average man goes on his wav, intent on his purely mundane preoccupa 
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tions and little affected by his belief in invisible entities, 
setting shock may arouse, but in such case his usually overpowering 
tendency is simply to seek this possible aid in regaining his worl 
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But there are other men 


niters 


nnt of nprcenta^e — who find that, once their attention is turned to this 
subi«t thev rannot stop, cannot return to their former attitude of 
3. ’ Some inner affinity lures them on, whether in right or wrong 

direction. 

In right or wrong direction : tor the investigator soon sees inescapa- 
bly that there are two poles to this subject, two currents of action set 

up by these communications — as indeed must be the case, s ! 

any kind is possible only by opposing means, and the mere theory of 
evolution implies its opposite, retardation or retrogression. But it 
is to be strictly noted that these two distinctions of right and wrong 
direction apply only to the observer, not to the actual practitioner of 
Occultism. The more one studies what the late Professor James has 
classically designated “ the varieties of religious experience,” the .more 
one finds that each Occultist is irrevocably convinced that he is “ right.” 
The wizard is just as certain that his path is the only true one as is tiie 
wonder-working saint, the medium as the Yogi, the “ Brother of the 
Shadow ” as the Mahatma. 


the law unto 


Once fully embarked on the sea of Occul- 
tism, one or other of these subtle currents quickly carries the devotee 
out of sight of all the familiar charts and landmarks of human life 
and conduct. He becomes, in no metaphorical sense, “ 
himself.” 

His first step taken, the proof that it is a first step is at once appa- 
rent, for there is then no difficulty in sifting out the genuine from the 
pseudo-practitioners of Occultism, the merely book-learned from those 
who speak out of first-hand experience, whatever the nature of their 

He has already found out for himself that only the dabbler, 


messages. 


the tyro, the charlatan, and the faker can stand with — 


u 




one foot on sea and one on shore, 
to one thing constant never.” 

One could easily spend a life-time poring over books dealing with 

Magic in its \ anous aspects, and at the end be no wiser practically 

than when he began — less so, hi fact, for books do not write themselves. 

Most of them are written at second-hand. Occultism, if one is to be 

an Occultist, must be studied as well as experienced at first-hand. So 

the first step taken confers an enormous advantage, but at the same time 
discloses an enormous difficulty. 

, . , Mu ^ T 1 ® go Mindly, as one goes blindly into the darkness before 
birth and at death, or can the nature of the different paths be ascertained 
in advance with sufficient certainty to j ustify one in enter ing or in refu- 
sing to enter . For it is already evident that the fully committed 

Occultist cannot change from one path to the other-any more than one 

can leap from life into. death, and rescind his choice. In fact in sober 
fact actual entrance mto Occultism appears, from all that has been 
disclosed m regard to.it, to be just that-a life or death matter. A life 




matter, 





* ,r T i ° various practitioners do live 

1 r ri 5 thou 8k d<ad considerations which 
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But to see all this is, in reality, to have taken the second step in 
Occultism, albeit without, of course, knowing it until the step has been 
taken, oecing that he has to choose for himself ; seeing that he has 
to choose without reservations ; seeing in short that he, also, must 
accept t e consequences of “ becoming the law unto himself ” — seeing 
all this, t le investigator cannot fail to seize the overwhelming inference 
that there must be as many levels of life and action on “the other side” 

aS ii\e re are ^ ^ arn ^ ar world. What he has learned already will 
tell him unmistakably that in that other world, however, there are no 

mixed natures, no compromises ; that “ over there ” each entrant 

instantly , by force of some kind of a law of gravity in himself, finds his 

own appropriate level ; that henceforth that level, whatever it is, 
becomes for him reality. 


abundant 


concer ning 


as well as a fourth path of which much is written and nothing whatever 
known in the world experimentally. To those at all interested in the. 
subj ect of Intercommunications, or practical Occultism, some commen- 
tary on these various paths may be useful. 

[The next instalment will be on “ Mediums and Mediumism.”] 







THE BOOK FOR HUMANITY. 

TG V Ketkar, B.A., LL.B., is one of the two founders of the Gita Dharma 
Mandal— an institution started in 1924 in Poona, for the study of the Gita and 
the spread of its teachings. While its main activities are at present confined 
to Maharashtra, the Association has become well known throughout India because 
of the propaganda in connection with the Gita- Day celebrations. It was as- 
certained from various references that the Mahabharata War commenced on the 
eleventh day of the bright half of Margashirsha according to the Hindu Calendar. 
This day was already recognised as an auspicious day in the Hindu Calendar. 
It is called “ Mokshada Ekadashi,” i.e., the eleventh day that gives salvation. 
It was on this first day of the Mahabharat War that Krishna delivered the divine 
message to Arjuna on the field of battle. This was selected as a day in the year 
on which all lovers of and admirers of the Bhagavad-Gita can join together in 
commemorating the birth, as it were, of the divine song. The day is observed 
usually by reading and reciting the Gita, lectures on the Gita, examinations 
and prize distributions to students of the Gita, distribution of leaflets on the 
Gita, etc. 

All true Theosophical students recognise the Bhagavad-Gita as a very highly 
important text book for the grasping of metaphysical ultimates as for the practi- 
cal living of a better and higher life day by day. 

H. P. Blavatsky, the greatest Theosophist of our age, referred to it as a 
work “pre-eminently occult or esoteric” (Glossary). In her Isis Unveiled 
(1877) Vol. II, p. 562 — she writes that “the grandest mysteries of the Brah- 
manical religions are embraced within this magnificent poem.” — Eds.]. 



the Gita is something 




The Bhagavad-Gita serves the purpose of a common religious 
scripture for all Hindus. It is also regarded along with the Upani- 
shads as an essential part of Vedanta, 
more, than this — it is a scripture of the Soul. Humanity is larger than 
the Hindu community and life is greater than Vedanta, 
is a scripture for humanity, for it is a treatise on life and soul. Every- 
body can appreciate the deep reverence of the orthodox Hindu and 
the fascination of the Vedantin for it. As a Hindu scripture it is 
priceless, as a treatise on Vedanta it is profound ; but as a book of life 
for the guidance of humanity it is incomparable. 

The old passive ways of religious thought have blinded many of 
our commentators to the social aspect of the Gita. No doubt it is 
mainly the message of the Master to his disciple, individually, but 
that message was not delivered away from society and far from the 
madding crowd. It was given in the midst of a mass of humanity 
and at a time of a great upheaval, a deadly civil war. The disciple, 
Arjuna, is not only anxious to save his own soul but also to save the 
people from material and spiritual disaster. The Master responds 
with a universal message, the central motif being that as each indivi- 
dual performs his Dharma, Duty, the evil in human society will dis- 
appear, and a harmonious and prosperous state will 
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s message is . Do your duty as a soul to your soul, and you 
Hf^save society, the state, the race.” 


[ Jply 1930. ] 
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, jJ-/he great small in the world are inter-dependent, each 
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other all can achieve the highest good of the state and society 
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Duty is that which 
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help is best rendered by the performance of duty. 

1S . r , orn others ; therefore the nature of pure 


sacrificial. 



rp, . — tue nature oi pure aury is 

? is ai rangement of natural dependence is not the result 

o a con rac t is the basis and foundation of the universe, visible 

? n m If e J i mu tual dependence resting in sacrifice 

orms . e v eel of sacrifice, and the universe (note the universe, not 

India) is imaged as a wheel in motion. He who does not help the 

turning oi this wheel, is a sinner — a man whose life is utterly useless 

Ti A TTAim r\TTr« . . i 

own 


(3 . 16). — - j — •- vttax vtutuj, aut juur uwii part in t 

and you will be useful to save and elevate the world, 

We must reserve for another occasion the consideration of details 
as to how this Path of Duty should be trodden, our main contention 
being that since duty and its discharge are universal phenomena 
in the human kingdom, the message of the Gita touches all. Different 
communities and nations separated by their temples, mosques and 
churches into warring sections can meet on the common ground of 
knowledge imparted by this book. 

The conditions in which the Gita message was given were very 
similar to those we find in the world just now. That which India 
was in its warring creeds and disquieting philosophical schools, such 
is the world to-day. Torn into a thousand sects our civilization is 
looking for some solution. We ask : Why not listen to the soul- 

piercing words of the mysterious Krishna, words which fly like straight 
arrows to the mind, when earnest and intent. 

In those ancient days there were different systems of philosophy 
and each had developed its own terminology. The main theme of 
the Gita , Dharma, is examined in the light of each of these systems 
in turn. Everything that was acceptable in all of them was incor- 
porated and adapted to support the main teaching about Duty. The 
Gita was not a spiritual message delivered to people who knew little 
about religion or philosophy. It was given at a time when a number 
of schools of religious thought had been formed and crystallised. 
The disciple, Arjuna, knew all these systems. Krishna had to convince 
Arjuna that His own view was the best in the light of all these varying 
schools of thought. Such a message could not by its very nature e 
narrow or sectarian. It is broad and comprehensive. 
was a man of action and was standing in the field of action, t e o 
sophic message could not have been one of idleness or inaction 
setting of the Gita is peculiar and unique in the anna s o re lgi 

lore. 

Unfortunately the message delivered on 
of India, has liecome the battlefield of Pandits 

The layman dazed with these wordy 

^ V , 1 /■ 

tions in utter dismay turns his back upon 
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The best way to u: 


nderstand the Gita is to read it for one’s self. 

It must be borne in mind that it is all written with one purpose and 

one view If different words from different systems of 




m 



way 




are used, they are used to strengthen, illustrate and amplify the main 

path which the Gita wants to lay down, 
to be a stumbling block. It presents the mam theme of that unselfish, 

altruistic and sincere path of duty, in all its aspects and in the language 
0 ? T M, of thought. As such, its message is to all mankind. 
Its appeal is universal. If a citizen of the world sits down to collect 
materials for the construction of a world-religion, the Gita will perhaps 
make the most valuable contribution. The modern scientific world 
is in need of a religion and that religion must be 
rational and scientific, unlike any extant religion of to-day 
world-religion will not attribute implicitly all wisdom to one prophet 
one book or one revelation. It will not be a wooden, 








religion giving little latitude to individual differences of 
and circumstances. The Gita, while laying down definite principles 





for the guidance and regulation of life and human 
proper and full allowance for differences in human 
and environment. All beings act according to their own nature 
(3 : 33) and each soul, being spiritual, can get detached from that 
nature if he means to attempt it seriously and earnestly. There is the 
internal freedom of will, and as the inner attitude of mind is the chief 



criterion for judging good and bad action, man is, according to 
Gita , the architect of his own spiritual fortune (6:5). If he does 
not take advantage of this internal self-determination, he has to 
thank himself for it ; he is his own enemy (6 : 5). Truth is revealed 
to the world from time to time as the world needs it and the 



with the divine message of truth comes to the world to save it from 
unrighteousness and selfishness, from time to time (4 : 8). The 
messsage is always the same in substance — the path of disinterested 
altruistic action. The outward form may differ according to circum- 
stances. The Gita does not ask men to believe that truth is revealed 
to the world only once and through one agency, and that this one reve- 
lation is the first and last of its kind. The divine message was delivered 
from time to time in the past, and will again and again be delivered 
in the future — but it will be one and identical, constant and consistent. 


The disciple of the Gita is not asked to believe everything 
implicitly without troubling the reasoning faculty. He is asked to 
acquire knowledge from the seers, by questioning and cross-questioning 
(“ Pariprashnena” — 4 : 34), and then he must test and develop that 
knowledge by action in his own life (4 : 38). Thus by action and 
experience, acquired knowledge is assimilated and perfected. In 
acquiring knowledge the Gita gives the greatest latitude to honest 
doubt. In its assimilation by action, the Gita gives the greatest 
latitude to individual temperament and environment. 
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all human endeavour. The Gita can furnish that philosophic basis 
of action m all aspects. 

Mahatma Gandhi once said that in trying circumstances of life 
the Gita gave him that peace of mind which no other hook could give. 
It gives peace to the deeply introspective mind. It also satisfies the 
mind of a social thinker who wants a common formula acceptable to 
all humanity as a philosophic basis of action. For the Gita does not 
lose sight of the society while thinking of the individual and does not 
neglect the individual while thinking of the society. 

It would be a false pride on the part of the Hindu to claim the 
Gita as his own monopoly. Its message has already reached the 
remotest corner of the world and has secured unstinted homage from 
thinkers of all nations. 


The Hindu should try to spread its message still more, so that the 
Bhagavad-Gita will have a prominent and permanent place in world- 
thought from which it will fulfill its own real purpose of elevating 
and purifying all springs of human endeavours. 


G. V. Ketkar. 


PEACE IDEALS AND THE HEART OF A CHILD. 

r Jeannette Wallace Emrich is the author of a charming book Dolls 
of Friendship published by the movement known as “ World Friendship Among 
Children” of whch she is the organizing secretary. She is a lover of children, 
and organised relief work for 6,000 of them who were suffering in Constantinople. 

All true Theosophists are lovers of children. They believe in the great 
power for potential good each child represents as a soul retui tied to the 

old fields of its own labours. — E ds.] 


Some one has said that “ what you would put into the future 
you must hide in the heart of a child.” 

If time has tanght us anything it is that the elimination of racial 
misunderstanding and hatred, of religious intolerance, depends on 
conserving the natural friendliness of children and directing its growth 
along the normal healthy lines of understanding, appreciation and 
respect for the 1 «est in other races and religions. Surely this is a neces- 
sary preliminary, a natural starting point towards the ultimate reali- 
zation of world friendship and goodwill even though that goal may be 
seen by some as very far in the distant future. 

People want to know each other better. This ideal is centuries 
old but the crystal lization of the movement to attain it can be placed 
within the last ten years. We do not want for the children of to-day 
the narrowness in ideas and doctrines that was tolerated and 
even respected a decade or so ago. 

The most tangible outcome of the last war is the world-wide 

desire for peace. We learned one thing out of the horror of those 

years that if it is possible for men, regardless of race, colour and 

religious beliefs to go out together and die for a cause, it is equally 

possible for t hem to join together and live and work for the thing 

they believe in and to give to their children a breadth of tolerance and 

understanding toward all peoples that they themselves perhaps were 
not taught. r 


What are some of these ideas which are not new in themselves 
but only in our acceptance of them, and which we desire to become 
sueli a natimtl part of the youth, thinking to-day that they will be 
thought habits for the next generation ? 

There should be placed first, because it is basic, the fact that there 
are no inferior races AH are struggling toward achievement and 
some have gone farther than others for the moment. Who can say 
what the positions will be a few hundred years hence on this road 
toward self-realization ? To bo c» TYiAinViAr nf o race indicates 






x , . nor . superiority. So many of our old ideas 
must be laid aside and our children must learn that men must 

be judged as men and by their individual accomplishments and not 
oy fie race to which they belon a 
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Secondly , the children of to-day must understand the complete 

dependence of nations one upon the other. There are nations with 

different languages and customs but there are no foreign nations — - 

nor can any one nation claim civilized life as its private possession. 

Pity and sentimentality are not strong foundations on which to build 
world friendship and goodwill. 


A third habit of thought for these leaders of to-morrow is that a 
nation is poor indeed that does not know the best that another has to 
offer it. We dislike what we do not understand ; we criticize that about 


which we are most ignorant. The war showed us our need of education. 
New values and standards by which to judge other nations must be 
created and the old false ideas and obsessions must go. 


The writer, before going to Mexico some months ago, was warned 
by a friend that that country was not safe because of its bandits 
and its revolutions. The letter of caution arrived on a day and in 
a city in the United States which carried in the headlines of its papers 
accounts of three murders. While in Mexico, the charming wife of an 


official said : “ We had thought to send our son to an American Univer- 
sity but have decided not to because we don’t believe it’s safe in the 
United States ! Your auto -bandits, your hold-ups and murders are 


dreadful.” 


Two neighbouring countries, and each through the newspapers 
trinn* nnlv tliA wriTRt. of fi 9 ,ch other ! It is a different habit of 


knowing only the worst of each other ! It is a different habit or 
thinking that the children of to-day must be taught if they are in 
the future to enlarge national conception and promote goodwill among 


the nations of the earth 


A fourth thought for the generation just starting out that will 
make for world peace is that all men should have their rightful chance 


for economic and intellectual development. There must be e 


of opportunity for all. 


The geographical isolation known to the older generation has been 

xiitz i nrvfc rrvnrprning 


excuse for not knowing o^er nations and for not^ ^ming 


themselves in what the rest of the world was i g. 


te the world to-day and the new generation 


have safer thinking to guide it on its way. . , , 

T , vi nnp generation of mothers thinking clearly 

It las been said that . one genet ^ I()mak6 ^ world . 

and intelligently and with » 1 influence that teachers have. 

Add to the moteBfc “ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ c „,fld 

Suppose for e»m P Ic that ew y y ^ n that fa* pl»y 

be so influenced by some wise a i liman V-n+whood would 


be so influenced by some wise a ^ humaQ brotter hood would 

become the very “ ard world peace aud understanding. 

One other habit that should becmne a M ^ 

thinking is an attrtude of respect to ^ of t4oe contempt 

1 mav fl/rvnftar tO 06 . WilG • i 


thinking 


When names of race contempt 


how different they may appear to racial and r 

are no longer thought or used tflem aud wl 


gious customs of others are always he p 
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they learn to emphasize the likenesses among the peoples of the world 
and 7 not their differences, there is not likely to develop a generation 


tVJAkA AAW V ’ F 111 

of narrow, intolerant and bigoted adults. 


What 


might be and how race and class prejudice would fall before them. 




thinking 

ever before "and" we are honestly admitting that we have woefully 


failed to interpret the spirit of brotherhood. Is there a better place 

P -m 1 n il „ ^ A. 


to turn for a solution than to the children, the new generation that 


might, if we were wise enough to let them, grow up really to put into 
action the ideals that their elders have only talked about ? 


We want peace-thinking to become a 
writing it in the hearts of our children. 



Let us then begin 


Jeannette Wallace Emrich. 


w 


A proper and sane system of education should produce the most 
vigorous and liberal mind, strictly trained in logical and accurate 
thought, and not in blind faith. How can you ever expect good results, 
while you pervert the reasoning faculty of your children by bidding 
them believe in the miracles of the Bible on Sunday, while for the six 
other days of the week you teach them that such things are scientifically 
impossible ? Children should above all be taught self-reliance, 

1 ATTrt f /\ VI A 11 au _ 1 J_ * t . "I * / -| . . a , 

ytinng 


else, to think and reason for themselves* We would reduce the purelj 
mechanical work of the memory to an absolute minimum, and devot< 
the time to the development and training of the inner senses, facultiei 
and latent capacities. We would endeavour to deal with each 



- VyJLJJLM 

as a unit, and to educate it so as to produce the most harmonious an< 

A /V ’* t 1 *1 . . * 


— “ “ j VJUUV UO Cl I M i 

equal unfoldment of its powers, in order that its special aptitudes 

should find their full natural development. We should aim at creating 

free men and women, free intellectually, free morally, unprejudiced 

in all respects, and above all things, unselfish . And we believe that 

much if not all of this could be obtained by 'pro'per and truly theoso- 
~ meal education. 


The Key to Theosophy pp. 213 - 214 . 


2 


the unbridled tongue. 

n m ♦ophinat^in*ii ^4' wor ^ man living by his old-world methods in our era. We 
The Bhaeavad OitJ 1 ^ sec u re d a few reports of his talks to his intimate friends. 

and meditation ; b^t further°^ havtas^ed ’ “*"*?• !° ng t yearS ° f 8tU<Jy 

t lUr +u ftT1 ~ ii riner, # navm g lived according to its tenets more success- 
or! ' ah ^i*'- l ® er ^ eia y possible, his thoughts breathe a peculiar fragrance. 
+t K f ^ e . tmnslated from the vernacular ; it should be understood 

, a ey are no teial translations, and the translator has adhered more to 
ideas and principles than to words. Although B. M. knows English, his inspira- 
tion becomes impeded in employing that medium of expression and so he prefers 
not to use it. v\ e think our readers will find rfta l inRniratinri in this series. ~-**Ei?s.] 


c t 


X. 38. 


Among the wise of secret knowledge I am their silence.” — Bliagavad-GUa 


In the tenth, discourse of the Gita , Krishna, as Ishvara the Lord, 
describes his powers and excellences — Vibhutis. The Parsis will 
find a similar description in their Ahuramazda Yasht, and thus see 
that Krishna and Ahuramazda are but two names of the same omni- 
present force or power that ordinarily we call Deity or God. 

Among these divine excellences the Mahatma names — Silence. 
Those who are wise keep silent about many things. The speech which 
is necessary is alone indulged in by great Souls. Speech being a creative 
power and its effects more widespread than ordinarily recognized, those 
who start to tread the Path of Holiness are called upon to control 
their tongue and purify their speech. Not only angry and ugly words 
are to be discarded but also unnecessary ones. The young chela is 
known as a shravaka, a listener ; and Pythagoras, taught by his Aryan 
Gurus, introduced in his own school at Crotona the degree o t 6 
hearers. Modern society is mostly run on talk. The art of conversation 
has very greatly degenerated and useless talk is the order of the day. 
As is to be expected such* useless talk soon degenerates into gossip, 
and kind men and women turn cruel. To kill the reputation or fair 
name or character of another is greater cruelty than to kill his body. 

We have to learn the scientific fact that speech is creative, that 

words have power. Those who have observed the effects of mere 

physical sounds in the formation of complex patterns m ■ 

understand how the same sounds must produce m mmU 

like Ether other forms and effects. Add to this the fact that our 

words carry feelings and thoughts, and it is logical to ded 

potency residing in the spoken word is remen ous 

Often we do not learn of the mischief causedby our own 
indulge in small talk and even in gossip thoughtlesdy. 

all are aware that there are being* f 
talk loosely and abominably of a set purpose, _ • 

deliberately, fortunately the number of such ww e . 

Most of us slip into the sin of inj urious speech, an p y 



. We 
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the sin in the form of a 


influence 


±. 




Tine sm m ^ o . 1T , n r 

foul-mouthed person, an unconscious gossip, a small talker o op 

talker, as a silent muni, all carry the marks of their habit and 111c u genee 
in their own characters. 


What shall we do, those of us who desire to ennoble our characters, 
purify our conduct, and perform self-less actions ? We are taught 
by all great sages to practise mortification and austerities of speech. 
They, knowing the intimacy subsisting between thought and word, 
ask us to proceed to the root and guard our internal thoughts. Words 
are like bodies and their souls are thoughts. Therefore, we are told to 
read and repeat words embodying grand and glorious ideas. Every 
religion imposes on its believers the task of reading and repeating the 
scriptures. In these generations the wise and salutary injunction is 
either not observed, or when it is observed it is casual, formal, not 
understood and a travesty of efficacious practice. Prayers muttered 
without understanding are useless ; reading of the Holy Writ with 
attention, and reflecting on the Teachings which they impart are great 
energizers, and raise our consciousness to an elevation from which a 
quiet survey of life-events and happenings is possible and profitable. 

No man can see clearly without some reflection ; no man can act 
worthily without elevating ideas. In stress of circumstances we cannot 
succeed without a storing of noble thoughts in quiet hours. Thus it 
becomes essential that each one of us keep the company of inspiring 
words, of potent words, day by day and secure for ourselves the bene- 
ficent influence they emit. Gentle speech, truthful speech, friendly 
speech flowers from a dwelling on and recitation of great words such as 
are to be found in the Gita and the Upanishads, in Dhammapada and 
Suttanipata, in the Gathas and the Yashats, in Tao-Teh-King and 
Sermon on the Mount and that priceless gem for all aspirants of the 
higher life. The Voice of the Silence. 


Another course is also laid down : every day we must practise 
silence and control of speech. We must give Mother Nature a chance 
to speak to us ; she has songs for our soul’s ear ; we fail to hear them 
because our mind, with its memory and attention, is engaged with 
things of the senses and the flesh. Before the day’s activities begin, 
or after they come to a close, we must remain silent making our own 
mind-contents silent and then repeat some memorized idea or another 
expressed by a master mind and dwell thereon. During the activities 
of mundane bfe we must learn to guard our tongue, and though hard is 

the task, gradually success will be attained, for man can do what 

men have done. 

# 






As a third step 

men. Sat-sang, good company, is a necessity of the higher life. Not 
in solitude but in 


we are told that we must keep the company of holy 


The company of 
he practice to s 



company of like-minded souls is real progress made. 

of the Wisdom and of wise persons gives us 
and holy words. Every time wise words are 

again is unfolded. “ Attain to 





knowledge and you will attain do speech" it is said. Kn 
from written and spoken words, and to keep contact 

beneficial. 



is 


Therefore it is said — “ Learn the value of a man’s words and 

him. Each man has a measure of his own 
for everything. This he offers you, inadvertently, in his words.” 

B. M. 


The religious and esoteric history of every nation was embedded 
in symbols ; it was never expressed in so many words. All t e 
thoughts and emotions, aU the learning and knowledge, revealed and 
acquired, of the early races, found their pictorial expression m allegory 

and parable. Why? Because tte spokm *« ® 

to, Impeded and disbelieved in, by the modern sages. Became 

sound and rhythm are closely related to the four Mem^ite of the 
Ancients ; and because wVwhich produces good or bad 

historical, religious, or any real even once more attract- 

lest the powers connected with the .e Motion, and every 

ed. Such events were narrated only f evTnhnls . drawn out of 


bis own mind and examined later vy T ^'^ Alnbabet 
finally accepted. Thus was created m tnne the 

before that, the hieratic symbols were fixed upo 

The Secret Doctrim , 1 , 307 . 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

ri n Beresford here presents a somewhat different view from that which 

Mr J Middleton Murry gave in our January number. 

' * fniiv aff ree with Mr. Beresford if he distinguished between Reli- 

. on ri TeUdoL y Religious creeds as expounded and held by the vast majority 
gion and lengioi s , ^„ r>ri „;i,s..t,inn between Science and Religion can 


is 







have to be rejected ere a real reconciliation between Science 

To giv. but one o»mpte-K»mm.n to moot mhg.om 

in a Personal God under whatever name. Unless and , , , - 

of this crude and illogical belief how can there be any joining of hands between 

Science and Religion. ? 

But it will not suffice merely to differentiate between Religion and religions ; 
something more has to be done. That Religion has to be defined, its funda- 
mentals and propositions have to be put forward. Can present-day Science 

do this ? 

Because Science is getting less materialistic, we cannot say . that it is 
becoming more spiritual. It is true that its Matter is now-a-days immaterial, 
and so it is able to accept the old doctrine of Maya. But while it may serve the 
purpose of priest-made religions to proclaim this world mayavic, so that they 
may draw attention to heaven and h©ll> god and gods, can we expect Science to 
be satisfied by such a make-shift arrangement ? By its present methods 
Science will go on subdividing the shell of the universe to find 44 immateriality,* 
and change and — void. 

Who will be satisfied by the knowledge of what the Universe or Man is 
not ? Human yearning is to know what the Universe is in actuality, and what 
Man is in Reality. Unless Science accepts aid from Divine Philosophy, its dicta 
must be negations. The last word of Divine Philosophy is not Maya. It teaches 
a Reality behind Maya ; Gnosis (Vidya) in place of Agnosticism (Avidya). 

What is that Divine Philosophy ? We say it is the Wisdom-Religion of 
Theosophy, the Atma-Vidya, the Bodhi-Dharma, the Gnosis. — Eds.] 


The quarrel, in its modern form, between Science and Religion 
dates only from the Renaissance, although the germ of it can be found 
in that criticism of the gods which brought Socrates to judgment. 
Before the great revival of learning there could be no powerful diverge 

The “ natural sciences*’ were 


ence 


connection 


within the province of the Church, and the fathers of English science, 
Robert Grosseteste and Roger Bacon were ecclesiastics. It was 



until the ardent 

answers which did not agree with the Church’s traditional beliefs 

L _ i l , 


* VA vr A ^ V--* 

that we can trace the true elements of what appeared as a fundamental 



By the nineteenth century we could recognise the real point 
sue as arising from a difference of method. Religion takes its 

inspiration. Its chief instrument is Faith, its method 
lence demands that within the limits of proof imposed 

•” Its sole instrument 

t 


subjective. S 

by its material we shall seek u exact knowleder 

J i t* o 




™ y UA measurement. Its results cannot be accepted unless 

they can be demonstrated by experiment. Its theories must cover 
the facte; and the scientist must be ready to abandon any or all 
phn beliefs if they prove inadequate to account for the observed 
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did so appear^uring “7 7^ t0 be insu P erable > a nd 

— j-i- • ® b unprecedented expansion of knowledge 

century an unique place in the history 

Tl AT ttv\ T i v 



documentary 


which gives the nineteenth 

of the world, so far as it is * 

In my early manhood reli<nnn ,, y, r , 

as antinomies, representin^twn ; science were generally regarded 

gious tendency, TdX wd ^ iT had a stro *8 reli ‘ 

for me to choose bTwe^ them S' 1 TT™ 1 that * was necessa ^ 

century the science nm , ^ those last years of the nineteenth 
trend ofhsteaTl?TTv m fl the public mbld Was biology, and the 


man was accounted for. 


it seemed to many thoughtful people that 
nT1(1 +, maanc3 f , He , bad arisen from a speck of protoplasm 

and the means of his development was not too incredible. Only 
Tl'f 01 tW ° fUrtber Ste P S Were necessar y to explain the whole world 


Those steps have not yet been taken. Biology could not go 
further back than protoplasm, and the Darwinian doctrine of “ the 
survival of the fittest as a final explanation of the means of evolution 
began to lose supporters. There followed— though not alone for this 
reason a curious shift of interest, and the developing philosophic 
thesis showed an increasing tendency to forsake biology in favour 
of physics. It was undeniable that the biologist’s function ceased when 
it came to the analysis of protoplasm, and that the enquiry into origins 
must be undertaken by a different branch of science. 


The result of that shift of interest, so far as I am concerned, has 
been to clear away my old difficulty, my regard of religion and science 
as antinomies ; and since the issue is still so bitterly maintained by 
both sides, I feel an urgent desire to reason with one of the two parties 
in this old quarrel. To the scientist I have nothing to say. This 
belief in t£ exact knowledge” is an inclusive, if limited, creed that does 
not demand any reference to religion. His concern with cause and 
effect is confined to the region in which phenomena can be tested 
by experiment. But I maintain that the mystic has no reason for 
rejecting science, nor ? at the present time, any cause for quarrel with 

certain of its findings. 


I have been greatly strengthened in this view by reading Professor 
Whitehead’s Process and Reality which represents m his own words, 
“An endeavour to explain the philosophy of organism, and to frame 
a logical and coherent cosmology in terms of which every e men o 
our experience can be interpreted.” Necessarily that endeavour can 
only be a tentative one. ‘ ‘ In philosophical discussion, ® t 

the close of his preface, “ the merest hint of dogmatic certainty ■ 

finality of statement is an exhibition of folly. . , . ^ 

purpose, I propose to quote his authonty oniy on^P® ^ 

and t.hprfv rather than attemnt any summary oi m g 

in the limits 


And for my present 


would be, indeed, 
article. 


an un 
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. quotation from the tot essay which 

I may take as my i . 

deals with speculative p °® . q{ ineffectiveness by its close relation 

Philosophy frees natural and sociological. It attains its chief 
with religion and wl ^ he two / namely, religion and science, into one rational 

importance by fusing 

scheme of thoug t. consider philosophy —that newer 

In this view, > t tte f act that “ it is the part of the 
philosophy which t l common sense’ ’ — as a mediator, and having 

^rrltibiuHf reconciliation between our old antagonists, 
J »!mot to vindicate the way of atonement . And smce this article 
fiZdri to be a personal confession ratter ttan a pieoe of ratiocma- 
tion, I will choose the instance from my own experience. 

Biology, as I have already suggested, fail ed to provide me with a 

means for Sieement between what I falsely imagmed to be two diflerent 

mSes of thought. Biology is not an exact scmnce, because the 
material of its experiments has an intrinsic waywardness that continu- 
ally evades the inclusive generalisation. The study of heredity, for 
example, has made comparatively small progress smce the re isco\ ery 
and enunciation of the Abbe Mendel’s ingenious principles ; and seventy 
years after the publication of the Origin of Species we are no nearer 
agreement as to how far acquired characteristics are hereditable, nor 
why the original variation should arise. Beyond this, the biologist 
deals only with secondary effects. The phenomena he weighs, 
measures and classifies, are only the material consequences of what we 
call “ life.” Wherefore when he attempts to fit them into some general 


call “ life.” Wherefore when he attempts to tit them into some general 
hypothesis of bio-chemical reaction he is forced to deal with isolated 
events and loses sight of the process. 

A sense of this inevitable failure of biology, no doubt, influenced 
me in my change of interest ; but the prevailing cause was the growing 
importance of the discoveries in atomic physics. Clerk Maxwells 
kinetic theory of gases stimulated a new line of research that promised 
to be far more exact in its methods and deductions than any that had 


ultimate 


infinite 


had eluded the generalisations of the biologist. 

Now no science is less mystical in its methods and manner of 
approach than atomic physics. From the beginning its chief instru- 
ment was mathematics. Theories were based upon and checked by 
the most delicate and searching physical experiments that have ever 
been attempted, but the process of discovery was by way of the formula- 
tion and satisfaction of a set of equations. As Professor Whitehead 
puts it : 


into 


things 


artist: : h r omisti7= ^ 

6 Phrase ’ AU flow of ener gy obeys “ quantum ” conditions. 

But mathematics was only the instrument of discovery. What 

c usioss o which the physicists have been compelled W 
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it s use . Let nie give a few instances. By the “ quantum theory ” 
we ha\ e to assume that energy is discontinuous, that light and heat 

tLTS’ ‘ “ d “ri™ in a series of quanta or pack^’. 

U i i Aiming light as corpuscular for various 

reasons, although A ^ * urn t ^ i n 


_ 1 , i . ~ ~ vaaw v cannot ue uisrevarueu ana we 

are s e accept two antagonistic accounts of the nature of light as 

, eU jV , e a ^ eous ly. Another astonishing deduction with regard 
, e ® ruc ° he atom is that an electron may change its orbit 
withou any interval of time whatever, so that in this connection we 

mus • su sume what m common experience can only be regarded as a 
mirace. Finally this ultimate particle of matter completely eludes 

rJ £|TI ni T.l ATI O Tl H MnA f Ann T? J J * _ _ . J » ** . _ 


definition 


. , . xc*ou jctu lUlfctb 1111 <11 

c omen o 6 universe, the material ” of the electron, might be 

consciousness. In short, as Professor Whitehead wrote in his earlier 
book, Science and the Modern World : 


The new situation in the thought of to-day arises from the fact that scientific 
theory is outrunning common sense. . . Heaven knows what seeming nonsense 
may not to-morrow be demonstrated truth. 


The effect upon me of this reading was to break down my last 
resistances. Once I regarded science as a bar to belief in the existence 
of the Spirit and the continuity of consciousness. I found that scienti- 
fic theory tended to account more and more completely for life 
as the outcome of a mechanical process. I now find the last element of 
% ‘matter ?? to be immaterial. I find in it, from a scientific point of 
view, an explanation of the doctrine of Maya. The more deeply I 
contemplate the theorems of atomic physics, the more certainly I 
realise that the appearance of this beautiful world is a form of 
illusion, that the basis of it is not “matter” as I once regarded it, but 
eternal spirit manifested through thought and life. 

And it is for these reasons that I would plead for tolerance from 
those mystics who still angrily criticise the methods and deductions 
of science. Neither of these, I admit, is in any sense mystical but in 
these latter days the findings of science uphold rather than refute the 
spirit origin of the universe. Furthermore although the scientist must 
by the nature of his enquiry make certain abstractions and exclude any 
spiritual account of the universe, the mystic cannot afford to make an 
abstraction of any sort. For him the One in the Many and the Many 
in the One are identical, and by excluding any one of its functions he 
vitiates the all- embracingness of his creed. W/rites Professor White- 



head : 

God and the World stand over against each other, expressm g 
metaphysical truth that appetitive vision and physical enjoyment have 
claim to priority in creation. But no two actualities can be tom apart 
is all in all. Thus each temporal occasion mnbodies Go , an 
God. In God’s nature permanence is primordial and flux is en J ^ 
world ; in the World’s nature, flux is primordial and permanen __ 
from God. . . . Creation achieves the reconciliation of 
when it has reached its final term which is everlastingness e 

World. 






and flux 
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UNCHANGING EAST 


i tr „ veiled Brahmana who has been educated 
l%t atos Ch He took hisdoctors degree in philosophy at 
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©search work m London. - a typical debate took place botween 

About a year ago m the Amer Bombay Chronicle, and Mr. G. K. 

dr. V. B. Mehta, at one time art onto to .toe »o ^ ent itled “ Is the 

Chesterton. Me . .Mehta flung n took f tup . Mr. Chesterton writes 

Vest Decaying . —and Mr. v, entg tho ap p eara nco of a validity which 

vith a brilliance which gives t => contribution was far the more solid and 
hey do not possess, and Mr ^ Joad - 8 contribution in our January numbor 

h °“wBaS ReliJion hi to' offer to Western Civilization ” the following 
>n What L astern Ken g v toMr Mehta as a general background, 
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religious predispositions*— E ds.] 







It is an error to think of the East, with Mr. Chesterton and a 
host of others, as uncritical and unchanging. Our knowledge of 
Oriental history is yet very defective but we have enough evidence 
to challenge these trite epithets. The rise of Islam which su ~ 
as it spread all former superstitions and gave to large decadent 
tions the rule of temperance an* I frugality ; the reforms that the 
achieved ; the growth of what we call Hinduism to-day ; the 
ing advance of Japan to the rank of the great Powers these and 
similar indisputable facts hardly consort with the prevailing notion 
of an East wrapt in everlasting slumber. Mr. Chesterton affirms t hat 
holidays and saturnalias in the West denote a keen perception of the 
value of change for its own sake. Perhaps, but there is assur 
lack of these in the East. Nor is there lack of those other modes of 
adventure practised by Alexander and Caesar, and pirates, and high- 
waymen, though patriots in India and China will gladly allow Mr. 
Chesterton to keep a monopoly in them for the West. Even if one 
were to agree that Eastern society has displayed a measure of forbear- 
ance toward evil Custom, Mr. Chesterton must in fairness concede to 
it a countervailing merit : it has protected the East from the organized 




antagonisms, the debauches of religious and political hatred 
continually seduce the West and make its career a veritable rake’s 
progress. The social systems of the East have further prevented over 
a longer period than has been possible elsewhere the outbreak of 
disastrous class-conflicts that a Western prophet has said to be our 
doom until we embrace communism. 


Still less 






than the comparisons based on terms like 
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— , lending themselves as they do 
ry of Mr. Chesterton’s style, is the 
uent of criticism and reform’. The dogma of the 
the Christian that “ everything 






EAST 


is continually falling,” o 

dogma of the Redemption 

cay. This is a delightfu 

relation hy its aid hetiveen 

sion ? Mr. Chesterton h 
where he propounds it : 
surely Caesar derived no 
are there not other mo\ 

Uttle fame as critics ! Ami is it not indeed 
received that the thirst for reform was awaken., 
beyond Christianity and renewing 

We may admit the claim that 
alive a struggle against sin ; criticism itself 
centuries as a sinful exercise. But if the East has held back 
this war, we may well ask whether it abstained through wisdom or 
from want of grace. Sin m this disobliging world doe* not wear a 
scarleo letter , it has to be discovered, even as truth ; but few men 
ave patience to search or strength to restrain, while they search 
the impulse to fight. The great majority need no encouragement 
when the} are authorized to fight sin they are willing to exploit the 
license and suspect sin in whatever happens to ruffle their small notions 
of truth and propriety. They are not worthy to fight sin. As a great 
Anglican bishop said, “ Zeal is only fit for sages, but it is most in prac- 
tice among fools. So it was sin at one time to think of the earth as 
round or the sun as stationary ; so it is sin to-day to drink beer, or read 
Boccaccio or Voltaire, or wear short skirts ; and if, as has been known 
to happen, war should break out ? the enemy would instantly become 
sin incarnate. There is no little reason for the suspicion that under 
the lofty pretence of defending morality and fighting sin and worship- 
ping God the peoples of the West have somewhat readily unleashed the 
many intolerant and aggressive passions that lie hidden in man. 

The East has avoided this self-deception by accepting morality 
for what it is, as glorified convention, “ the inevitable and hygienic 
rules of a particular race of animals. ” The moral order is not a perfect 


tmually § oin 8 from bad to worse, while the 

- commands him continually to arrest the de- 
me hod of reasoning. Could we not trace a 

y&crapers and the dogma of the Ascen- 
ever refutes his theory in the very article 

- e ? auns ^hat Caesar was a reformer, but 
inspiration from Christian doctrine ? And 

and others, with some 
an opinion widely 

in Europe by going 
acquaintance with the Greeks ? 

Christianity has provoked and kept 

branded during many 

from 


requirements of a stable society. Moral rules are consequently linked 
up not with religion, but with the relations of family and caste and 
tribe. Sin, as Mr. Rhys Davids has truly said, is quite antagonistic 
to the Indian way of life. But Mr. Chesterton will ask, has not the 
East, far from placing morality on a level with convention, exalted it 
to the plane of religion ? Has not custom been sanctified ? We 


inviolate, so far as 
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a upoole who mingle religion with every concern of life that the 
recognition L ^iven to religion as superior to almost every concern, 
as a° liberation The man who aspires after ttwMa transcends the 
customary moral rule, breaks his caste, and becomes sanyasi. Not 
that superstition has vanished, by no means ; but it is not, as m the 
West confounded with the very substance and meaning of religion 
and delivered from the most exalte I pulpits and issued from august 

. nblies of clerical dignitaries. The West has in fact no principle 
by 'which to distinguish religion from superstition, being unable to deter- 
mine whether religion is devotion to God or o a < * poiut ion or t o oot h 
simultaneously* Every cultivated Hindu at any rate knows that reli- 
gion is the attainment of mofcsha , of union with Brahman , by the puri- 
fication of the self and the casting aside of the illusory. 

This view has fundamentally more truth in it than the doctrine of 
fighting sin that has so grievously misled the West and that Mr. 
Chesterton now offers to us, for it is based upon the cardinal principle 
that sin, in the only valid sense of the term, lies within the individual 
and cannot therefore be extirpated by organization or strategy or 
violence, but in secrecy and loneliness, in the depths of the heart ; in 
“ impassioned contemplation/' as the Buddha, under the Bodhi tree, 
is said to have done. Had Mr. Chesterton understood this he would 


not have written that the sense of fight against sin is dangerously 
absent in the East. What is absent is fight by troops and battalions, 
by Holy Roman Empires and anti-Saloon Leagues, dedicated to the 
maintenance of righteousness and the defence of the Lord their God. 
It is this incessant warfare gives to the history of the West the character 
of a crusade, a fight against sin, a struggle wdth shadows ; while the 
history of the East appears as an endless pilgrimage, a search for the 
Divine, for the Light. And if, in defiance of every trumpery <c expo- 
sure / 5 we speak of the East as spiritual, we mean that the East has 
enshrined a view of religion that presents it still as a high and appeal- 
ing goal ; not as a curb on immorality, not as a faith in creeds drawn 
up with infinite wrangling and palmed off as the divine will, not as a 
means of keeping the lower orders in their place, not even, as Mr. 
Chesterton suggests, as a “ spur to progress / 5 but as the possibility 

of an exquisite and ultimate disenchantment from the spell of the 
personal and the transitory. > 


K. S. Shelvankar. 
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ANCIENT CIVILIZATION.* 

[Margaret Thomas is a journalist of much experience, and has had a varried 
and interesting career in South Africa, the United States, and Great Britain— 

itiD S* J 


Everyone is familiar with the simple thesis of a certain school of 
scientific historians that civilizations gradually evolved from the 
primitive to the complex. This, on the one hand — not everyone is 
aware that its proponents maintain it by ignoring facts and leaving 
unanswerable questions alone. Our author in Life and Work in 
Prehistoric Times is no exception. Professor Renard continues 
the myth that humanity started in savagery. This learned scholar of 
the College of France calls himself a prehistorian. So he confines 
himself here to those times when there were no written documents, 
he considers, to preserve the memory of past achievements. But 
he is not as sure of his ground as his early chapters would like us to 
believe. Let us take but a few instances (and the italics are ours) 
in addition to his acknowledgment that the experts are divided on the 
origin of man (p. 22) : 


In many places, for reasons which we do not yet understand , stand 
menhirs, elevated stones sometimes single, sometimes placed in a circle and 
painted with red circles with a black spot in the centre, sometimes in shape 
like that of a tortoise or set up in rows as at Carnac. They remain enigmas 

At Saint Sernin in the Aveyrom a menhir which was perhaps an 

idol roughly represents a woman. We may connect it, perhaps, with 
the colossal rock statues of Easter Island (p. 178)). 

In Mexico as among the Scandinavians graven signs have been 

found of which we do not always recognise the meaning and the most part of 
which will remain for ever dead letters (p. 220). 


He describes the caves of Tuc d’Adoubert where outside on the 
cliffs are ‘ ‘ drawings of a wolf and a lioness accompanied by marks 
whose significance we do not yet know ” (p. 26). He declares that 
nothing is known how or when the art of tempering steel came to man. 
He shows not an ever-rising tide but a degeneracy at work in specific 
instances in art (p. 177 )— and horses (p. 114). He says on page 34 that 
the hypothesis of man as a vegetarian can t be partially accepted, if 
not in the case of humanity as a whole, yet six pages later does not 
hesitate to affirm “ Everything goes to show that cannibalism existed 
everywhere and that it existed for a variety of reasons for a very long 
time ” He leaves unanswered “one of the minor marvels of 
history,” how obelisks, columns, pyramids and menhirs were hewn 
and put into place so that they were common- to every country at a very 
early date (p. 87). He refers to Quetzalcoatl of Mexico as perhaps a 

• Life and Work in Prehistoric Times. By Professor G.Renard, translated 
by R T. Clark (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Btd., London, 

Price 125- 6f2.) 
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He acknowledges 


, * i .. „ (r ,i2l) He acknowledges the fervent adept; 

refugee of Atlantis & h carefu ii y secret to emerge tnum 

of occultism able by me , , ■ j.„„ rwt.n.inlv t.bev mart 


of occultism " aoie oy ~ wat ' er . Certainly they made 

phant from the ordeal fi ^ poten tiaIities of human 


more than one 
nature” (p- 186). 



There is no consistency here. 


On the other hand, as opposed 
to ™my.h KS started in savagery is the widespread 

traditioiTof a universal civilization, maintained by thc*e very adept, 
ofweultism where as to-day sages and savages existed at the same 
time There has been no age of the world when savagery and civil, ra- 
tion did not struggle together. In our world live scientists and 
philosophers of Western nations and the jungle tribes of India, the 
Veddahs of Ceylon, the pigmies of Equatorial Africa, the negnto 
peoples of the Philippines and New Guinea, the Sakai and bcmang of 
the Malay Peninsula and the Andaman Islanders. Were a tremendous 
catastrophe to engulf the earth to-morrow and some hundreds of 
centuries hence on its upheaved surface an archaeologist to excavate 
the domestic implements of one of our Indian or Andaman Island 
tribes, he would be justified in concluding on the logic of our present 
prehistorians that the twentieth century peoples were just emerging 
from the Stone Age. Prof. Renard himself gives present instances of 
modern cave dwellers in the valleys of the Loire and the Cher, and 
Eskimo huts extant which have scarcely changed their form since a 
remote past (pp. 76-7) and comments on the superb gold open work of 
Egypt and Chaldea thirty centuries ago as well as the wonderful 
whitness and delicacy of the linen of the land of the Pharaohs and 
the exquisite examples of the ceremonial garments worn by the chiefs 
and priests in ancient Mexico and Peru. 44 The luxury of fine dresses 
. . .Its origin goes back to a remote past” (p. 102). To the days of the 
beginnings of pre-history and primitive man ? He wonders why in the 
most ancient civilizations there were sphinxes with the head and 
shoulders of a woman on a lioness’ body, gods with the heads of rams,, 
bulls with wings and the faces of men. Inexplicable as is ancient 
symbology to the prehistory of Kali Yuga, this age of iron, which in 
its own symbols can yet significantly say <£ In our own time, do we 
not estimate the place of a people in the scale of civilization by the 

amount of iron which it uses ?” (p, 73), it seems clear enough in the 
transmitted history of the Golden Age. 

Professor Renard does not take into account the law of cycles 
and the rise and fall of civilizations, countries and cultures. If there* 
has been an evolution of civilization steadily from primitive beginnings 
to the present “ apotheosis,” what of Chaldea, Egypt, Greece, Rome 
and the attainment of heights in the first two as yet unreached by us, 
with mediaeval ages ” of darkness between each ? 

struct the Pyramids? Can 


Can we recon- 




our artists decorate our walls with 




as bright and vivid to-day as they were 4, 

aM 0“ - build walls such as those of Syene som< 

£ L i? S0 Q that th f Pf ^ lse moment of the solar solstice the 

of the Sun is reflected on their surface 

of all the astronomers of Europe would not now be able to effect V* 
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Not without significance is Prof. Renard’s reference to the 
colossal roclc statues of Easter Island, remnant as they are of the 

“ n C . m iZa A tl0n whidl Perished 700,000 years before the beginning 

° . , e , . er ia y When secondary period man is rediscovered, 

. im W1 a PPcar knowledge of his long-forgotten civilization. 

. 00 ’ r ? a .^. GS Acting appearance in his pages. Atlantis, that 
mos ; n lant civilization which the world has ever known, flourishing 

m t e ear y part of the Tertiary Age. Scientific historians would 
con eso ess often that they did not know had the records traced 

It* a ^ 


on t ic tanned skins of gigantic antediluvian monsters in primitive 

Atlantean libraries not been destroyed in the cataclysm that over- 
whelmed a continent. 


As wi 


as the tradition of a great civilization in 


prehistoric times, pointed to by Rawlinson, Jacolliot, Maspero, 
Lenormant, W. J. Perry, is the tradition of the existence in every 
ancient nation of divine kings who ruled early races. They were the 
guides of infant humanity and from them came the first notions of 
all the arts and sciences, as well as of spiritual knowledge, whence 
were sown far and wide the first seeds of universal culture. 


Margaret Thomas. 


The Philosophy of Confucius . 
Movement, London. 1$. M.) 


By C. Y. Hsu. (Student Christian 


This little book will do much good if it succeeds in correcting 
some of the foolish notions which have so long been current about 


China’s greatest teacher. It has taken the Western world a long 


time to realize that Confucianism, so far from being a 


rival to Christianity, is rather to be regarded as an ally. For the 
teachings of Confucius in no way conflict with those of Christ: they 
formulate ethical truths in different language and under a different 


aspect, but so far as human conduct is concerned, they are fundamen- 
tally the same. Into religion in the narrower sense of the word 


Confucius did not seek to penetrate, but merely enjoined respect 

-L _ ■» •> A A I 1 


towards the spirits, adding that it w r as best to keep aloof from them 


It is clear he was no agnostic, for he speaks with aw T e of the worship 


of Deity (Shang Ti) as practised in his own day 


On the whole, however, he may be said to have made the re a i< 
of man to man his chief concern. In his opinion, man is born goo 


which is only a compendious way of stating that every 
with certain good instincts, and that if he does not ooey 
his conscience will tell him that he is doing wrong. 


man is e 


man has a natural capacity for goodness which may be 


boundless extent by moral educai 
by the want of it. One w r ho ha 
love, sympathy and benevolence 

a-tzu) whom Confucius is fon 

‘little” or “mean t pari ” 


education, though it may also be 


J.T. "L 




n man. 
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Mr. Hsu has given an excellent account of * j i 

both on' its moral and its political side-which are of course animated 
by the same principles. Of especial interest at the present day are the 
remarks on anti-militarism. Confucius and his followers were always 
ODDOsed to violence, and they saw that the mam cause of war between 
nations was the seeking of gain. “ It will be useless to try to prevent 
frar merely by saying that war is inhuman and . evil ; war can only 
be abolished by finding out its cause and abolishing that.” Mencius 
was even more thorough-going a pacifist than his master : There 

ar* men who say-‘ I am skilful in marshalling troops, I am skilful 
in conducting a battle !’ — they are great criminals. If the sovereign 
of a state love benevolence, he will have no enemy in the empire. 


If there is any criticism to be made of Mr. Hsu’s work, it is that 
here and there he has allowed himself to be misled by Legge s transla- 
tion of the sayings, which is far from faultless in its terminology. 
Thus, in the famous passage where Confucius enunciates the Golden 
Rule in its negative form, he renders shu by “ reciprocity,” w r hereas 
it stands for something much higher, being in fact almost equivalent 

to jen (love, charity, or goodness of heart), only with the idea of 
altruism more explicitly brought out. A more grotesque example 
occurs on the preceding page : “ The filial piety of now-a-days means 

the support of one’s parents. But dogs and horses likewise are able 
to do something in the way of support.” The real meaning is that 
filial piety should not be merely a question of supplying our parents 
with food, since we do as much even for our dogs and horses. It is 
also a pity that Mr, Hsu has admitted a dialectal pronunciation of 
proper names which leads him to write Yen-fai for Yen Hui, the 
favourite disciple of Confucius. Unless the standard Mandarin is 
retained for all proper names, confusion is bound to arise. 

Lionel Goes. 


Reincarnation. By Dr. Gustave Geley, translated from the 
French by Ethel Archer (Rider Co., London. Is.) 

a ^kis little essay is in effect a reply of the author to an inter- 
national questionnaire on Reincarnation instituted by Dr. Innocenzo 
Calderone of Palermo. It was written as early as 1912 , and since that 
time the author has died. Dr. Geley was a staunch adherent to the 
doctrine of Reincarnation because it was to him “ from She moral 
point of view fully satisfying, from the philosophic absolutely rational, 
from the scientific seemingly true, and better still, probably true.” 
Erom these three points of view, therefore, he examines the subiect 

?T ad ,T able tbi *g s in this treatise, but we deplore 

the fact that Ur. treley seems not to have been acquainted with the 

true Theosophical teachings on Reincarnation and its twin doctrine. 

Karma. He apparently has come into touch with some so-called 

Theosophical teachings which he feels are likely to set back the future 

of remcamatiomst philosophy, but had he seriously contacted the 

work of H.P.B., he would have found an explanation which would 
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have undoubtedly satisfied him. There are certain 

it appears o us, in is thought, and he has not been able rightly to 
evaluate the place of the different kingdoms in nature. But he 
puts up a strong case for the probability of reincarnation which may 
draw the attention of many who have not yet contacted the subject, 
and lead them to seek for further information in the writings of those 

who have mastered the true teaching and given it out to the world. 

The Key to Theosophy by H. P. Blavatsky is one such book, The Ocean - 
of Theosophy by W. Q. Judge is another. 



A Preface to Morals. By Walter Lippmann (George Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd., London. 10$. net.) 


Under this unassuming title Mr. Lippmann has succeeded in 
writing one of the most thought-provoking books of our day. His 
analysis of the world to-day refers to the West, but there are not 
a few in the East, who too have been caught in the whirlpool of modern 
unrest, and what Mr. Lippmann has to say will assuredly not fail 
to interest them. The book shows a masterly grasp of the realities 
of the educated life to-day ; the mind has gone beyond the stage 
when as if opium-dosed it could swallow" any cock and bull story 
that masqueraded as a religious mystery ; but also it has lost its 
bearings, and finds itself in an ocean of doubt. Deprived of the 
consolations of religion the educated man “ discovers one day that 
he is no longer sure ” that anything is “ worth doing.” Philosophers 
offer up-to-date interpretations of God, but Mr. Lippmann says : 
“ ... a conception of God, which is incomprehensible to all who are 
not highly trained logicians, is a possible God for logicians alone.” In 
the midst of this uncertainty the question arises what are the teachers 
to think. This really is “ the preface to everything else.” The 
dogmatic moralists are out of tune. The moralist of to-day 




has to elucidate “ what the good is. 

“ The acids of modernity have dissolved the adjustments of the 
ancestral order.” A new order has taken its place and it requires its 
own thinkers. Mr. Lippmann puts forth in a masterly way a plea for 
humanism t£ because in the kind of w r orld I happen to live in, I can 
do no other.” He pleads with Whitehead for religion as " the art 
and the theory of the internal life of man. This is the religion o 
the greatest among mankind and this is the religion which as no 
been touched by the acids of modernity. The true religion is e 
religion of the Spirit, whose essential principle is 
The old type of religion, as cosmic. governmei , 
uninterested in human affairs. The religion of to-day is pro oun y 



tended to be 





that very reason 

To become detached from one’s 
sciously is to render them disinterested. 






and to understand them con 
disinterested mind is harmonious* 


Bciousiy is vo renaer tnem disinterest*^ . . T — r; , , pnl+nrA 

with itself and with reality. This is the principle by whic a 

becomes bearable. 
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Our author proceeds to show how this spirit of disinterestedness 
works in the scientist, — “ pure science is high religion incarnate,” — 
in the civil servant, loyal to his traditions whatever party be in power, 
in short in every walk of life. In the realm of spirit he succeeds most 
who most forgets his self ; he leads, who can prove himself to be most 
disinterested. Given this spirit, socialism can be as good as capitalism; 
without it socialism can be as stupid and as grasping as capitalism. 

In the world of love there is an emphasis on freedom, which ulti- 
mately cannot but shake the institution of marriage to its foundations. 
In an acute analysis of modem love, Mr. Lippmann vividly brings out 
the ennui of mere love : “ Love and nothing else very soon is nothing 
else.” “It is this understanding that love cannot successfully be 
isolated from the business of living which is the enduring wisdom 
of the institution of marriage.” For this very reason it cannot be a 
matter of compulsion “except the compulsion in each man and woman 
to reach a true adjustment of his life.” 

The way out of the morass of uncertainty and doubt is this 
religion of spirit, of disinterestedness. In this God becomes the 
supreme symbol in which man expresses his destiny. The man who 
has lost faith in God as conceived in popular religions, and who has 
lost his faith in morality can do nothing better than read and digest 
this preface to morals, which may conceivably prove to be a preface 
to a new life of hope and faith and service. 

A. R. W. 



Mysticism and the Eastern Church. Ry Nicholas Arseniew. 
Translated from the German by Arthur Chambers. 

Christian Movement, London, 5a. net.) 

In this book, with a preface by Prof. Friedrich ITeiler and a 
brief introduction by Miss E. Underhill, Prof. Arseniew, well-known 
in Russia as a writer on Mysticism, deals first with the ‘^Spirit of the 
Eastern Church,” and then with the “ Transfiguration of the World 
and of Life in Mysticism.” The Spirit of the Eastern Church he 
shews us to be ruled by faith in the Resurrection, and the joy which 
springs from that faith, mingled with the realisation that asceticism 
is the price of transfiguration. The first step on the Path is’ contrition 
and those who strive after purity of the spirit, must first conquer 
the self. When sinful thoughts are overcome, and the heart purified 
for the quickened sight the whole creation is transfigured and 
ennobled. The Christian consciousness has always recognised the 
transience oi evil and suffering, over against the abiding presence of the 
all-subduing Eternal Life apart from which nothing at all has any real 
existence. Students of Mysticism, whether of the East or the West will 

nf +i m I? 1 ! b °°r<v, a T St ir i teresting ^ ntr °duction to the mysticism 
of the Eastern Church, and also a message (for all who look for a 

reconciliation of the near and the far, the heavenly and the earthly) 

of the manifestation m this visible world, here and now, of the Divine 
glory, which is Life Eternal. 

Margaret Smith. 
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I 

[ It is the policy of The Aryan Path to let both sides speak, and 

so we print the above letter; with its even hardly specious but certainly 

immoral doctrines (we have heard of them before) no humane mind will 
a<*ree • these are invented by the cunning animal brains which every 
hunter sooner or later, acquires through his cruelty, and to the detri- 
ment of his intellectual and intuitive nature ; how he acquires the 
animal propensities, especially the evil ones, is clear to any thinking 
student of our Theosophical philosophy. 

It is the height of impudence for any one belonging to the 
“ sporting ” class of our correspondent to invoke the name of the 
Holy Buddha to justify his acts of degrading cruelty. According 
to tradition, from first to last, the Buddha practised the law of 
compassion and taught : — 

“ Kill not, — for Pity’s sake — and lest ye slay 
The meanest thing upon its upward way,” 

and who showed real sportsmanship in offering his own body in a 
previous life to the famishing tigress. Let our correspondent 
ponder over that incident so well described by Sir Edwin Arnold in 
the fifth book of his Light of Asia. 

Below we print an answer to a question on the subject given 
by H. P. Blavatsky in Lucifer, Yol. II, pp. 258-259 so far back as 1888 
to show what the real spiritual view of the matter is. — Eds.] 


Question.— Why do the noblest animals suffer so much at the 
hands of men ? I need not enlarge or try to explain this question. 

k 1 1 ials who can be turned to any a -count 

for use or amusement by men ! and these are always the most no I I . 

Ansuer. In the Sutras, or the Aphorisms of the Karnia-pa, a 
sect which is an ofE-shoot of the great Gelukpa (yellow caps) sect' in 
libet, and whose name bespeaks its tenets— “ the believers in the 

Vv 7 ,^ (action or S° od wor ks) — an Upasaka inquires 
of his Master, why the fate of the poor animals had so changed of 

“ t l ? , r, ever was an anima l killed or treated unkindlv in the vicinity 
of Buddhist or other temples in China, in days of old,” while now they 

are slaughtered and freely sold at the markets of various cities, etc. 
liie answer is suggestive : — 


inj ustice. ' Do n7 rxZZSZ ' t 

t^Lelne C% T ‘T* C ° meCtion ' *aU 

toach thee none. It is the unwelcome advent of the Pelinv (Christian 
foreigner) whose three fierce gods refused to provide for the protect on 

anfhJrtle^ *» the ceaTeC 

ana neart renaing sunermgs of our dumb companions.’ J 

■ t answer to aboy e query is here in a nutshell. It may be 
useful, if once more disagreeable, to some religionists to be told That 

e^tonlS St"' , EV : ty Eastern 

ry religion and sect m antiquity-the Brahmanical, Egj^tian 
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( hinese, and finally the purest as the noblest of all the existing systems 
of ethics, Buddhism — inculcates kindness and protection to every 
living creature, from animal and bird down to the creeping thing 
and even the reptile. Alone, our Western religion stands in its 
isolation, as a monument of the most gigantic human selfishness- 
ever evolved by human brain, without one word in favour of, or for 
the protection of the poor animal. Quite the reverse. For theology, 
underlining a sentence in the Jehovistic chapter of t£ Creation, ” 
interprets it as a proo! that animals, as all the rest, were created for 
man ! Ergo — sport has become one of the noblest amusements of 
the upper ten. Hence — poor innocent birds wounded, tortured 
and killed every autumn by the million, all over the Christian countries, 
for man's recreation. Hence, also, unkindness, often cold-blooded 
cruelty, during the youth of horse and bullock, brutal indifference 
to its fate when age has rendered it unfit for work, and ingratitude 
after years of hard labour for, and in the service of man. In whatever 
country the European steps in, there begins the slaughter of the 
animals and their useless decimation. 

t£ Has the prisoner ever killed for his pleasure animals ? ” inquired 
a Buddhist Judge at a border town in China, infected with pious 
European Churchmen and missionaries, of a man accused of having 
murdered his sister. And having been answered in the affirmative, 
as the prisoner had been a servant in the employ of a Russian Colonel, 
a mighty hunter before the Lord/' the Judge had no need of any 
other evidence and the murderer was found “guilty” — justly, as 
his subsequent confession proved. 

Is Christianity, or even the Christian layman to be blamed for it ? 
Neither. It is the pernicious system of theology, long centuries of 
theocracy, and the ferocious ever-increasing selfishness in the \\ estern 

civilized countries. What can we do % 



Freud & Col. Lynch. 

I have but one criticism of The Aryan Path to make. I deplore 
violent attack on Freud by Col. Arthur Lynch which is quoted on 
3 last page of No. 2. Freud has done a great work m the W est- 
work of necessary destruction. Destruction is not t e same as 
onstruction, we know, but, in its right time and place, the destruction 
f the false is the necessary preliminary of the construction of the true, 
.nd Freud’s great construction has been a necessary work of destruc- 
ion : unnecessary no doubt in India, but utterly necessary m Europe 
'herefore I beg The Aryan Path not to print attacks on Freud 

r hich show no appreciation at all of his great service. 

J. M. M. 
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published two volumes of chology A 
p A cwWtr +w. ;« w li v Freud's work is not a sci 


A New System" (1912), 



ific exposition at a 



Possibly, that is why 

Let me begin by saying that it is only a Freudian who is capable 
of criticising Freud’s work. After being fed on his doctrine in theory 
and practice for many years, it becomes a solid basis whereon to argue 

about the taste of that 




Freud is sufficiently materialistic to be a true scientist. Hi 
work on the dynamic nature of the Unconscious Mind has rev 
the whole of the older psychology. Moreover, he has provided a 
working basis for the alleviation of certain pathological conditions. 
The totality of his work, I quite agree, is reduced to a sexual basis 
Even so, like 4 4 




s egg, it is good in 



We must 

admit the force of our animal desires and appetites to a very large 
extent, but we cannot accept that all and every concept is sexual. 

The chief objection to Freud seems to be his one-sidedness* 
Negativity and pessimism are both predominant in his pages. If we 
have these brute-like appetites, this is no reason why anyone should 
remain at that level. It is the constructive bent that is not 




w 



in 




Therein lie its dangers . 



of gods, devils and what nots are razed to the ground, and the 




released energy, in many cases, is capable of 
organism by the denoument it entails. 

If Colonel Lynch were less tinged with that dogmatism that he 
attributes to Freud and if his criticism were more temperate, his 
opinions would carry more weight. 


London. Ex Freudian. 

[Our only regret is that our correspondent has not put his name 
to the letter. He speaks with the authority of one practising in Harley 
Street. — Eds]. 
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ends of verse 


And sayings of philosophers . 




Htoibras. 


During the month of May was held at Erode (South India) the 
Second Provincial Conference of an organization which works for 

nnrTQ'nr nTinrt 1 orvl + TTV ft ft _ i 1 


i v^c^m/dauiuu wmuil WOrKS tor 

engen errng self-respect among the masses as well as the classes of India 
It is regarded as ... 


i • f M MD t] T e ™ OVem f nt of the P° or ” aad if if follows the 
advice of air. M. R. Jayakar who presided over the Conference it will 

g-U. A W nr V A 1 -w J « ft A u jL i _ _ I . 1 * T . * T 


serve India worthily and mightily : 


You must not make the hatred of any community the basis of your 
movement at all. Hatred is a lever but a lever of very short duration. 
It is a brittle lever, if I may say so. It breaks very soon. It may lift a 
stone here and there but yet it is not a lever which will give you any power 
foi a long time. Place your movement on goodwill and justice. 


How are the promoters and active members of this promising 


movement to practise goodwill anc justice ? Mere desire, aspirations 

It is ancient advice which Mr. Jayakar 


only, have never availed _ 

has repeated, to be found in the Gita and in the great saying of the 
Buddha — “ Hatred ceaseth not by hatred, but by love The practice 
of goodwi !l and justice necessitates some knowledge of the Law of Karma, 
of Ethical Causation, the restorer of disturbed harmony. Says the 


Secret Doctrine (1. 643). 


Nor w T ould the ways of Karma be inscrutable were men to work in 
union and harmony, instead of disunion and strife. For our ignorance 
of those ways — which one portion of mankind calls the ways of Provi- 
dence, dark and intricate ; while another sees in them the action of blind 
Fatalism ; and a third, simple chance, with neither gods nor devils to guide 
them — would surely disappear, if we would but attribute all these to their 
correct cause. With right knowledge, or at any rate with a confident 
conviction that our neighbours will no more work to hurt us than we would 
think of harming them, the two-thirds of the World's evil would vanish 
into thin air. 


Karma is an Indian doctrine but much misunderstood in modern 


India. 


It is neither Kismet nor a passive submission to one’s lot; 
it is action which should be undertaken by the Soul to overcome 


obstacles, failing which obstacles overtake the Soul. 


At the same time and place another self-respect conference 

A - T. . 1 1 T,*ll 


held especia ly for youths, over which Mr. P. Chidambaram 

reiterated the basic idea of ” 


Nagarcoil presided. 



movement 


listeners this advice 


Perhaps you may not have heard of the late Sri 
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a quarter of a century, their Swamiji raised them to the deservedly high 
position in society which they now occupy. According to this guru, 
India will never find any salvation whatever, unless there be one God, one 
religion and one caste throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
Retain caste and there is no salvation for the Hindu or for India. 

This is good advice, but once again is partial: people cannot 
live by negation. By all means do away with the evil of many castes, 
but what shall the “ one caste” live by? What kind of “ one God” 
and “ one religion” is it to be? Unless a positive philosophy guides 
young minds to a nobler mode of life in the family and in the state, a 
mere cry of “ down with the castes” may prove dangerous, and the 
outcome more ignoble than the existing situation. There is a proper 
basis for breaking caste, of overcoming the evils of separative 
religions ; our young friends will find that in the life-experience narrat- 
ed ( 1880 ) by a true Theosophist, Damodar K. Mavalankar in “ Castes 
in India” which is now available in pamphlet form in the office of 
The Aryan Path. 


It is with some amusement that we recently noted that the exam- 
ple of the Archbishop of Canterbury had been followed by the Parsi 
Dastur at Udvada, both of whom “ prayed to God” for peace and 
good will in India which is suffering from political dissensions. Leaving 
politics alone we cannot refrain from commenting on these acts of 
“piety.” May we know what his Grace of Canterbury did to prevent 
the arising of the conditions which now prevail, or what he is doing 
now to translate the .hopes and demands of political India, to enlighten 
the ignorance or remove the misunderstanding of his flock and his 
countrymen ? Equally may we know from the priest of the sacred Fire 
how far he has achieved in kindling the fire of understanding if not in 
other hearts at least in his own? It has ever been an easy way out of 
the difficulty to throw on the shoulders of God the ills of irresponsi- 
bility. What wise God is it that confuses the minds of mortals, that 
envelops them in ignorance and that refuses to listen to the prayers 
of his devotees at Canterbury and at Udvada? For though many 

days have gone by since they prayed, conditions are certainlv worse. 
If these religious " ' ‘ 



. . ” would think and act, instead of indulg- 

ing m verbal prayers to a deaf, because a non-existing, Personal God, 




that 




serve their respective communities better. Jesus taught 

prayer is a silent communion with our Inner Soul, the Self in the 
the Father in Heaven. “ 






Witffi the druj— the devil of uncleanliness, of impurity of thought, 
and deed. AH Great Souls emphasise the gaining of under- 
standing which enables man to live in peace with his fellows, to help 

i will look in vain for any 






it t/enovan or call it 

will find enlightenment in their own Souls, in proportion as A 

e are removed, as lessons of true history are pondered over 
as a sincere effort, is eamestlv to go j ve t ^ e pro blem 
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and their like, may we present for meditation these words of a real 
Doctor of Divinity, a true Fire Lord, Son of Ahuramazda : — 

The God of the Theologians is simply an imaginary power, un loup 
garou as d’ Hoi bach expressed it a power which has never yet manifested 
itself. Our chief aim is to deliver humanity of this nightmare, to teach 
man virtue for its own sake, and to walk in life relying on himself instead 
of leaning on a theological crutch, that for countless ages was the direct 
cause of all human misery. 


From America, however, we hear that a better note has been struck. 

In an address before the New York Society for Ethical Culture on March 
31, 1929, Dr. Felix Adler uttered some profound truths concerning the 
spiritual nature of man and the necessity for a truly spiritual religion. 
Theosophical students will see the source of these in their own very 
ancient philosophy. 

Dr. Adler defines a purely spiritual religion as one which does 
not invoke the authority of an extraneous God. Such a God as is 
worshipped in the Churches and Synagogues he finds inconceivable. 
No one Being could be omniscient or altogether holy, since holiness 
consists in the harmonious interaction of one life with all other lives. 

The attributes of divine being must be ascribed to an infinite number 
of spiritual beings, among whom every man and woman counts in so far 
as there is within them a spiritual self. In our ultimate, most real nature 
we are eternal, we are partners in perfection, we are destined to holy 
intercourse with all fellow spirits. 

How can we know that there is a spiritual nature in man? Dr. 
Adler says that this knowledge is to him a matter of inner experience. 
He finds it impossible to consider man as a physical being that lives, 
grows, withers and dies. Man is to him an exceptional being who has 
risen above the forms of life that lie below him. Physical evolution 
explains to him only the physical part of man’s nature, and fails to 
account for the divine. The latter is not merely a second man wrapped 
up in the sheath of the body ; it is not a ghost, not a material particle. 

The spiritual is the divine ; nothing else is spiritual. It is the supreme 
word and should be used only for the supreme epiphany of the unknown 

essence of man. 


What are the characteristics of this divine being that is man? 
There are three, says Dr. Adler. First it is eternal Only that which 
persists and endures is absolutely real; all else is relative. Secondly, 
it is perfect being, including the totality of possible being. Thirdly, 
it is holy in the sense that whatever exists in it is in harmony with 
whatever else exists within it, conflict and friction being excluded. 
For highest harmony and holiness are identical. This is another 

way of describing a Mahatma. 


In this lecture, Dr. Adler urged his listeners to stop appe aling to 
some Divinity outside themselves, and to begin to look for the God 
within themselves and their fellowmen. Make this an hypothesis, 
he says, assume that there is such a presence, and see what effec 
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wiU follow If men once perceived the connection between liber y 
2 tfi'iritual part of man, there would be no more dictators, but 

each man would become the master of his own destiny 

AT ., !t wfirf> assumed that there is a spiritual nature m the backward 

ofThe earth latent but present, would there be the commercial 

unhappy populations, nor should our present 

filiation with all its glitter be shadowed by that dark cloud of the next 
,;n, ;+« inconceivable horrors that weighs to-day upon mankind. 


it? r 


How an individual, suffering from a disease in childhood, will as 

a result find his entire life changed, is brought forward by Dr. H. W. 
Newell, of the Virginia State Mental Hygiene Clinic (Science-News 
Letter March 1930) who has traced the history of twin girls, one of whom 
in early babyhood contracted infantile paralysis, so that now whereas 
in appearance she is almost identical with her healthy sistei, in 
personality she is entirely different, being backward, both mentally 
and physically, this bringing with it a great deal of suffering. 


Medical science with all its arduous investigation, can but state 
a fact like the foregoing, but can offer no consolation or explanation 
to the unfortunate girl so afflicted for the remainder of her life term. 
Explanation, however, does exist in the soul-satisfying philosophy 
of the Aryans, which has recorded the twin doctrines of Reincarnation 
and Karma. 


The Ocean of Theosophy teaches : 

Heredity in giving us a body in any family provides the appropriate 
environment for the Ego. The Ego goes only into the family which 
either completely answers to its whole nature, or which gives an oppor- 
tunity for the working out of its evolution, and which is also connected 
with it by reason of past incarnations or causes mutually set up .... 
When we look at the character in human bodies, great inherent differen- 
ces are seen. This is due to the soul inside, who is suffering or enjoying 
in the family, nation and race his own thoughts and acts which past 
lives have made it inevitable he should incarnate with. 

Individual unhappiness in any life is thus explained : (a) It Is punish- 
ment for evil done in past lives ; or (b) it is discipline taken up by the 
Ego for the purpose of eliminating defects or acquiring fortitude and 
sympathy. When defects are eliminated it is like removing the obstruc- 
tion in an irrigating canal which then lets the water flow on. Happiness 
is explained in the same way : the result of prior lives of goodness. 
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By W. Q, Judge. 


This paper was originally read before the 
of Religions held in Chicago, U.S.A., in 1893. 
stated the Principles of Theosophy. 
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THE APPROACH TO THE PATH. 


t A correspondent of The Times (London) reflecting upon the 
Whitsunday Myth of the followers of the Ascended Christ receiving 
a new life, writes an article which, shorn of its conservative creedal 
wording, is Theosophical in spirit. His theme is the Paraclete — 
the Comforter and Advocate — promised by Jesus to his followers as a 
parting gift. They were despondent and did not know where to look 
for help and guidance when the Teacher departed. “ They needed 
no less an Advocate 55 ; they desired a pillar to lean upon as strong as 
Jesus himself; they wished that to be an ever-present source of 
inspiration even as the Teacher was. In response Jesus offers them 

the Paraclete. 


“ Paraclete ” is translated Comforter and Advocate ; he is defined 
as the Holy Ghost and the Spirit of Truth which would “ abide with 
you for ever ; he is described by the writer of the article as the 
Divine Spirit who comes to defend against evil without and within, 
not as an external defender against attack, but as an inner activity of 

spiritual power in the recesses of life. 

The writer says that it must always be hard to be a Christian, 
and that this “ promise of another advocate clearly implies that men 
can never find discipleship an easy matter.” But discipleship not 
being the sole privilege of the followers of Jesus, it is no on y a *_ 
to be a Christian ” but equally hard to be a disciple of Gautama or 
Krishna, Zarathushtra or Lao Tzu. Every Guru has reiterated the 
teaching about the Paraclete ; this biblical concep is very 

universal. . 

Theosophy teaches that Jesus and his like come to “ 

spite of all the i 
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This view stands unveiled in its profundity when we consider 
the biblical assertion that it is expedient that Jesus should go away 
for then only the Comforter will come (John XVI. 7). It is not 
merely basking in the spiritual radiance of the Guru that confirms 
us in discipleship ; it is the assimilation of his instruction and the 
absorption of his life, by osmosis and in other ways, which produces a 
change of heart, bestows a deeper perception and compels a different 
mode of life. How far this osmosis has taken place is best known 
when the Master becomes absent to the perception of the Chela 
driving the latter to turn within for all guidance. This is one of the 


reasons why the Great Ones break the continuity of Their public 
work — labouring visibly, but mostly in secrecy, for twenty-five years 
in every century, and watching from Their occult world the doings 
of this world for the remaining seventy-five years. 

In this ancient and universal teaching modem disciples and 
wouid-be disciples will find the approach to the Path of Discipleship, 
which is not reserved for any special caste or creed, but is open to 
the most untouchable of sinners. 


What is that approach ? That he shall turn within where is 
the true world of Spirit and note the existence of the Soul and find 
out its nature and ways. Not by any other member of our being 
but by the Soul, and the Soul alone, the world-process can be truly 
understood. Senses mislead, feelings becloud, mind itself proves 
abortive ; Soul, and Soul alone, using all these, is capable of true 
perception. 


The ordina try man views the drama of evolution by his senses ; 
he enjoys it or is bored with it, centred in emotion ; he criticises it 
by the analytical pow r er of his mind ; finally he chafes against its 
decrees and methods, or is dumbfounded before its meaning, or 
becomes superstitious about its mystery. How many observe the 
Play with the single eye of the Soul ? Even when Great Ones appear 
on the stage to act Their lofty parts the spectator sees with the eyes 
of flesh and tries to fathom Their words with his clever mind. 


History shows that every Teacher invariably proceeds to deliver 
his Message in three stages : Beginning ~ : 


of the wrong morale of the people to whom he comes, he proceeds to 


expound positive principles of life based on a clear Uli.CIV-LW'-'— - V 
of the universal laws of nature, and then only, as a third step, he calls 
upon his hearers to look within. In other words, he says to the — 



— • - 1 ■ ■ — “ - ' V 

dual that his morale is wrong because he is centred in his senses ana 

• J TVW fill m on "fin rla 1i iff nwn boui 


is moved by his passionate mind. Not till man finds his own 


which is capable of moving the mind and mastering the passions an 
using the senses can he know what life is or its meaning, not till t en 
is the pupil ready to comprehend the words of the teacher. 


930.1 
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witliln e .^ a f lluot eve ^ ^ now what is wrong with us till the admonisher 

So dll II T ? C Sayin § s of the Teacher remain parables till 
*lnnt «-;+!>• Sense ® becomes the hearer. Therefore the injunction to 

i . an< from within — the one so that we may find 

• f r f ’ o e SeCOn( l ^ or purpose of understanding the universe 
limit a * * enses nia ke our illusory horizon ; mind establishes our 
c er ? e . °* c lscourse ; but the Soul, boundless and beginningless, 
® ee the Vls ! 0n of an infinite immortality. The Teacher present, 

ft ! o r P r ^ ener ? lzes us to grasp some of this wisdom, to catch a glimpse 
o Uo in l e immortality ; but unless our own power is evoked, his 
going awaj will deprive us of the inspiration of our vision, uu, — 
this particular message of every true Guru— to keep the link 




^ , ; uiuu iu iVC«p UIieiUlKOI VVlSUl 

an ‘ 1 ° eii ky holding fast to the Soul and going slow with the senses. 


Holy ^\\rit is profaned when mind tries to manipulate it; its 
holiness is assimilated when the soul uses it. It is in this sense that 
the puzzling occult teaching should be understood — ‘ e even ignorance 
is better than head-learning with no Soul-wisdom to illuminate and 
guide it. Head-learning puts us on a wrong track, and we have to 
retrace the steps taken by the light of head-learning ; ignorance 
though weak is devoid of encumbrances. 

Look within and look from within ! 


The higher life, however, does not consist in retirement from 
body and mind into a state of passivity, but in evoking the power of 
the Paraclete to behold the universe, to serve Mother Nature. But 
how to make sure that he who speaks and inspires is the Holy Ghost 
and not mere ghost, is Spirit and not spook, is Comforter and not 
soothsayer, is Advocate and not specious pleader ? By the Light 
of Eternal Wisdom. The dying Buddha said (Mafia Parinibbana - 

Suita 11.33 ; VI.I ; and VI.10) : 

Be ye lamps unto yourselves. Hold fast to the Truth as 
a lamp . The truths set forth for you all , let them , after I am 
gone , be the Teacher to you . Work out your salvation with 

diligence. 







PATHS OF INDIA, CHINA & THE WEST 




ri yf f Mason is an American writer on philosophy and religion, 
x ravelled extensively in many countries, studying religious and philosophical 
problems He is a personal friend of Henri Bergson, to whose school of philoso- 
phy in its creative sense, he belongs. Among other friends from whom he has 
gained philosophic insight, through personal contact, are Benedetto Croce, in 
Italy and F. C. S. Schiller, at Oxford. Mr. Mason s first book on philosophy. 
Creative Freedom (1926), was commended by many critics as opening a new 
approach to the study of creative activity. His second book. The Creative 
East , published in 1928 in “ The Wisdom of the East ” series, is being used as a 
text book in philosophy at the College of the City of New York, and has been 
recommended as an essential volume for journalistic study by Dean Walter 
Williams, of the Missouri University School of Journalism. It has been trans- 
lated into Japanese and is now being translated into Russian. Mr. Mason is 
vice-president of the recently formed New York Chapter of the International 
Philosophic Society, whose headquarters are at Leipzig, Germany, and w 
purpose is to further international culture relations. 

Our readers’ attention is called to our editorial Note which follows this 
article. — Ens.l 



Life includes its varied human activities in three major special iza- 

sestheticism and utilitarianism. To co-ordinate 


tions. spi 



the three, so that human personality can reach its 

i * 1 1 # j i i * rto i i 



F JL * 

ment, is shown by experience to be very ... _ 

nations as well as individuals tend to emphasize one of the three at 




If we regard human life as a movement won 


expense of the others. » T v -I, VA J-X UAJ.AV* J.J. AJULV uru MP JJJ. V V TT 

out its own destiny by its own efforts, then humanity’s specializing 
tendency seems by no means abnormal. Humanity, regarded as a 
whole, specializes in its parts, and we know that the specialist reaches 

lllffll ftT Ifi'V fulfil G f ^ ****** O nL XL A Jii a 1 



or nation that does no more than adopt what I may call only a casual 
interest in any of the three great movements of humanity. The 

appears to have as its aim is an eventual co-opera- 
tion of spirituality, aestheticism and utilitarianism ; but. the present 

nnoc ry\n ~ . 1 1 t ^ _ 



s stage. 


being 


India 


India's Spirituality. 



xt v . ls . centre of humanity's spiritual 
fa?™ Wri* ^ man )dnd so deeply concentrated on spiritual matters 
i j onrnao<Jr, a k as Gained heights of spiritual know- 

toS-S-S ° tW ^ P^e spirituality. That 

existence TnrhV ^ ^ soclatlon the practical concerns of material 
ism T mshl f ^ - 8 natl °u ahsm ls a spiritual and not a material national- 

relisions in ttat Critics declare there are more 

religions m India than m the rest of the world. 

is srtirif n S °^ *p S dee P er an 7 religious formula. To say India 

specato,™ „f India has given Hinduism an 2S2S2£ 
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:!::t th l?l 0f ^ hc , WOrld “ coming to accept, in 


its philosophy and in m rvW „ T m J ^epu, m 

Pooiitv oo if- ? a modern, occidental science. Fundamental 

world hnt • - § ^ reat linkers long ago discovered, is not the material 

l?ii es , ts m immateriality. Henri Bergson, the West’s leading 

P, i P l er ? Cr ?f 1Ve activit y’ m °ves toward the same understanding 
when he declares that the only way of knowing Reality is by intuitional- 

i‘V y ourselves below the surface of materiality and 

observing Reality m its innermost essence. Maine de Biran. the 


..... uuiseives Delow the surface of materiality and 

observing Reality m its innermost essence. Maine de Biran, the 

P 1 0S ^P er 0 ^ e French Revolutionary period, to whom Bergson 
pro a y owes t e basis of this idea, emphasized the necessity of 
pene ra ing t rough experience and taking inner observation as our 
guide to Reality. One might quote from many western philosophers 
to emonstrate other trends of ancient Hindu spirituality appearing 
in the ideas of modern occidental thinkers. William James aeeented 


the principle of karma. 


ccidental thinkers. William James accepted 
Hsegel doubtless took his idea o the w T orld- 


soul from the unifying implication of Indian spiritual knowledge. 


Furthermore, the most advanced western physicists and mathema- 
ticians are entirely revising old theories of science. Their new princi- 


iioKMia cue viwiLviy levismg uiu uieones or science, meir new princi- 
ples are ne'w to the w T est, but so old to India that the origins have 
been lost. Thus, A. S. Eddington, the great expounder of relativity, 
at Cambridge University, in his book The Nature of the Physical World , 
declares (pp. 225, 228) that science surveys the world (that is, the 
universe) only by means of instruments which are part of the universe 
and thus beinn* subiect to its law r s. give only partial results. He adds: 


and thus being subject to its law r s, give only partial results. He adds: 
£< It has become doubtful whether it will ever be possible to construct 


a physical world solely out of the knowable It seems more likely 

that we must be content to admit a mixture of the knowable and 


unknowable . 5 


The “ unkm> wable’ 5 in physical terms, yes. But, India supply ~ 


the key to the physically unknowable by means of human thought 
transcending materiality and coming in touch with pure spirituality. 
Science, eventually, must recognize this fact, if ever science is to know 
Reality Such has been India’s contribution to human progress. 


Reality. Such has been India's comriomion numan piugi^o. 
But the energy required for Hinduism’s spiritual specialization has 
left little to be applied to aestheticism and utilitarianism. The spiritual 
concentration of India has tended to turn interest away from the 


conquest of matter. Ra; 

include self-responsibility 


Karma, for instance, may be interpreted to 
litv but for what ? For escaping from past 


refraining from injecting evil influences 


devastating influences and refraining from injecting ev 
into the future. Self-responsibility is thus dominantly 

• <* *1*1 U A 


m s 


piritual terms. Self-responsibility, however, has also a 

F *T '1 * J i AHA O TV 


* 


nonsibility for improving one’s material lot 

-D _ it wtolnnfr 


meaning. It means responsimmy «« 

in lifn Ld cai-rvine forward the great human movement of 


in life and carrying forward tne ^ “““““ T T" ” 
matter submit to human welfare India must develop an 

standing of that interpretation o responsibility for her 


genius to co-ordinate 


iEsTHETICISM TN CHINA. 


* 


China has neglected spirituality and utili 
specialized far more than any other nation on 


sestheticism . The 











nulurallv » tompcrarn.mt ; but the. 

otlior fwtow of life to concentration on an utnaa 

esthetic vorwil ilit.v . . .. 

uality is < I (‘bused in Chinn. MatonuUsm, so gro 

■osent revolutionary leaders, has been buried fo 
ti any large creative sense, and resists every tcndei 
*n Why 1 Because for ages past, the Chinese 
>est satisfactions in aesthetic enjoyment. The; 
turn of mind, which, however, soon loses itself 
persistently pursuing progressive ends. 

>Vay, Taoism, is far more aesthetic than spiri 
The Wily of doing is much more important t 
That is the fundamental of aestheticism, wl 
ymbolize creativeness as a power apart from 
> express an argument elegantly is more satisfy 


end. To be properly attired, for any occasion, m ceremonious manner, 
is more pleasing than to give one s energy to the mental discipline 
necessary for practical reforms. 

Chinese art has amazed western critics by the subtlety of its symbol- 

v *■ 

ism and its meanings and its display of intuitive knowledge of form and 
design. No less is a similar aesthetic passion shown, in all of life's 
relations, in writing, in speaking, in the way of performing one's duties. 
To accept an offered price from a Chinese merchant, for any object, 
is often to rouse his contempt. That is not because he may regard 
the purchaser as a poor judge of values. It is because the merchant 
considers the purchaser somewhat as a “ barbarian ' 7 because he has 
neglected an opportunity to engage in a delicate and refined discus- 
sion of what the price ought to be. That is to say, the method of 
arriving at the price is the important thing ; and the method must be 

a debate, between seller and purchaser, containing subtleties of verbal 
discourse which are enjoyed for their own sake. 

With such an insistence upon the part aestheticism must plav in 
me practical affairs of life, the Chinese have been content for genera- 
ion after generation. It has fascinated not only the Chinese but 
a so leir various “ conquerors . 77 However active and “ barbaric ” 

finTA inih Baders of China, they have all surrendered in 

time to the Aesthetic comnW oJ • 


urmtarianism 

* 

is more successful a 

must d 1ST) lav hi* erfu 
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n *i . Ulia ’ spstUetic spirit is so all-pervading that success is 
impossi e without it. One sees a demonstration of this fact in the 

unsuccess u efforts of so many recent leaders to unite the nation, 

Un ^ i ° P resen ^ revolutionary impetus. He who reaches the top 
S ? rueasure his future movements. He must neglect accom- 
p is men * oi face saving/’ which is no more than aesthetically 
respec mg the feelings of others. So, practical results are enmeshed 
m a complicated methodology and China to-day is as she is. 


The Utilitarian West. 

Occidental culture is fundamentally utilitarian. The western 
soul has struggled for century after century to express itself in terms 
of material accomplishment. Matter has been regarded as an incite- 
ment to utility. To seize matter, to come to grips with it, to devise 
ways of forcing it to obey man’s desire for making the earth his seat 
of creative power — this has incited persistency the interest of man 
in his occidental evolution. 


Western man has struggled to emancipate his soul not from 
material desires, but from the control of other men. In doing so^ 
tl ie purpose has been to develop individuality, for freedom to progress 
in terms of materialistic creative activity. Political liberty in the 
west has been no gift of the gods. It has not resulted from a policy 
of spiritual appeal, nor yet from consideration of aesthetic refinements 
Political liberty has been won through the impetus of utilitarianism. 
When, as in Britain, monarchs had exhausted their treasuries and 
required help, they were compelled to turn to the thrifty utilitarians — 
to the merchants and the guilds of craftsmen — and in exchange for 
funds, the people received increasing measures of autonomous govern- 
ment and individual rights. Political power of the western masses 
grew as their industrial power increased. 


The basic tendency of progress to-day in the United States is 
interpreted materialistically. Improvement of the lot of the workers 
is stimulated because it leads to larger capacities for utilitarian accom- 
plishment in which all share. Slavery was abolished in the west 
only because man had found how to make material machines that 
could produce more than slave labour. Were the utilitarian skill of 
the west suddenly to degenerate, undoubtedly slavery and serfdom 
would return. Life will ever have machine labour, and will use human 
machines if man does not develop the competence to make better 


machines out of matter. 


But the western utilitarian movement, however much it has led 


to political freedom and to material advancement, 
Occident to neglect spirituality and aestheticism, 
hoods and creeds abound in the west. But where is 


has caused the 




al subtlety of spiritual intuition in any way com 
period of development of inner knowledge of Reality 

? One must search western sacred books and western 


to the 





as 




, to 



even a sugg 
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_ .. r 7?nqlif v which Indian spiritual seers have advanced 

with details which western science is now substantiatir g. Rgo 

dominates western spirituality not the * 

Too the west shows but a crude understanding of aesthetics 
when one places occidental refinements beside the Chinese. Painting 
Ind sculpture and literary style and other art symbolism m material 
form are to be found in the west. But, art as living reality, sestlie- 
ticisin as a normal, natural way of meeting the problems of existence, 
such as China shows, cannot be understood by the western mind, 
much less applied to western culture. The west interprets most of 
the meanings of life in material terms ; and so its specialization has 
resulted in higher utilitarian progress than the orient, where spiritu- 
ality and aestheticism have originated and still dominate. 

Does the fact that life seems to have specialized in these separate 
fashions in east and west mean that there is a. unifying principle which 
eventually may unite eastern and western thought ? Unification in 
that sense is a dangerous word. Life does show that its higher realiza- 
tion seems dependent on co-ordination of spirituality, aestheticism and 
utilitarianism. Each specialized development, too, can instruct 
others, less specialized, in what may be accomplished. But, to believe 
that east and west have only to exchange their knowledge in order to 
bring harmony into the world is to see life as mechanistic. Life 
moves forward as though it were self-creating its own progress, not in 
any one path but in many ways. Creative activity is not confined 
to a single direction. 

India, dominated by spirituality, can no more plant western ways 
of utilitarianism in her national life than the west can take over 
Hinduism, or than China can create a hybrid culture of Indian spiritu- 
ality and western utilitarianism forced to amalgamate with her own 
aestheticism. Life never repeats itself that way. Life, however, 
is adaptable. But adaptability is always fatal if it is carried too far. 
The old must be preserved in all that is its best, while the new is given a 
chance to evolve. Otherwise, destruction results. 

India, adapting utilitarianism and aestheticism to her life, will 
a +i? ° Wn i URt as t’he wes t> seeking spirituality and 

ZfZT tt nd CHina absorbing utiIi tarianism and spirituality, 

mechanical sameness. There are m*™ 


/r^“. ulcue8S - Anere are many ways wherebv sniritinlitv 

ties ' If w 7 ! the 00cident have 6ho ™ th « proper- 

■ Human P 10 ^ 88 ’ in i‘ 8 widest seLe, 

centres of specialized fr °"; 


centres ot spec.al.zed progress. Not, however, taking blndlv ■ but 
spin! shall endure lmt,at ™. that the versatility of the world 


J. W. T. Mason. 
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A NOTE ON THE ABOVE. 

Tht three modes of life-expression which, according to Mr. Mason, 
Me specialized in India, China and the West respectively spring from 

It 6 i a f 3 f °l ua litles of the human soul or self-consciousness, viz., 

rnyan, c chha, and Kriya, the power to know Life, the aspiration 

. ee IFE? an ^ the strength to manifest Life. In Indian philoso- 
phical literature the three ways are well known as those of knowledge, 

de\ otion and works. These correspond to the realization of the true, 
the beautiful and the good which the Greeks advocated. 

It is true that in groping towards the Light, the human soul 
readily and easily takes a special way, particularly in this age of special- 
ists ! But such soul treatises as the Gita emphasise the fact that the 
ways are not three but one and that is a triple way. Now, races of 
men differ in spiritual gifts and expressions ; racial and national Karma 
overtaking the individual human soul pull him away from an 



round progress ; the human soul wearing an Indian body forgets his 
own inherent nature and identifying itself with racial and national 
atmosphere calls itself Indian ; so in China ; so in the Occident. 

Every true spiritual Teacher like Krishna, or Lao Tsu, tries to 
awaken the recognition of the soul to its own impersonal, non-sectarian, 
lion-communal nature. In spite of this repeated cyclic effort and 
impact from the Lodge of Pure Cosmopolitans men tend towards 
the personal, for the other “ is with difficulty attained by corporeal 
beings/ * Thus India is more spiritual and less sesthetic and utili- 
tarian in spite of the Gita , the Upanishads, and the words and works 
of the divine Buddha ; this is equally true, mutatis mutandis, of China 

and the Occident. 

Real human progress lies along the impersonal path, i.e 
all-round culture of the whole soul ; Europe and America cannot 
gain spirituality from India by any vicarious process, an\ more than 
India can learn the ways of utility by copying the West. The West- 
erner as the Easterner is a human soul; he need not go East or West m 
search of Wisdom ; he must turn within— on the north pole of his 
brain he will obtain knowledge ; in the east of lus heart he will find the 
City of the Lord— Yishnupuram ; when harmonious communication 
is established between brain and heart he will participate in the 
sacrifice which is active in the whole of Nature, and for which rea 


m an 



our 


his strong arms, supple hands and deft fiugeis are fashioned. 

Spiritual Integrity, of which Mr. Middleton Murry 
Hav number (p. 293) can be fully maintained not only by our nsmg 

above the distinctions of caste, creed and community, but bj 
recognition that to learn, to love, and to labour are the 

right of the Soul. 



an inner 


e 



LET BUDDHA INSPIRE THE WEST ! 

(Kazutomo Takahashi was formerly a Professor of English in Keio Uni- 
versity ; also at one time he was Editor of The J a pan Times. 

The only comment we would like to make in printing Mr. Takahashi’s 
article, which we do with great and peculiar pleasure, is in reference to his 
claim that Christianity, Mohammedanism. Confucianism, and all other religions, 
in one way or other, are all branches or different schools of Buddhism. In this 
wo must distinguish between the Dharma of the Buddhas, who preceded Gautama 
and which the Enlightened One once again taught, and the popular Bud- 
dhistic religion as practised to-day. While it is true that of all the existing 
creeds Buddhism is the least corrupted, as also the least man ed by the evil hand 
of the pi'iest, even it has not remained entirely free from the effects of concre- 
ti z at ion and anthropomorphization. — Eds.] 


If not possessed of the vicarious significance of the tragedy of the 
Cross, the story of Sakyamuni the Buddha has nothing approaching 
it in most other respects, especially in its supremely humane and 
dramatic aspect, to begin with, and its unswerving human tone 
throughout. What other prophet is there who fought so nobly, so 
courageously, withal so beautifully, all the weaknesses that the flesh 
is heir to, and conquered all, including the demons of doubt and fear, 
so completely as the teacher of Nirvana and the Law ? 

A pensive but bright boy, brilliant in learning and most adroit at 
all arts of defence and offence, Prince Skiddhartha of Kapilavastu in 
the modern state of Nepal grew up and at the age of nineteen 
married a beautiful Princess of his own choice. He was the happiest 
of young men then living (6th century B.C.), with all worldly joys and 
pleasures at his feet, his royal parent being only too anxious to make 
him ever more happy. But his pensiveness went on deepening, and 
he was seized with a fervent desire to know the why of all the miseries 
in the world, and to penetrate the mysteries of life and death. 

At the age of twenty-nine, after his young wife had presented 
him with a little son, and when he was at the height of glory as the heir- 
apparent to the throne, when power, wealth, and the reins of a great 
empire were within his reach — Shiddhartha, one night , stole out of his 
palace, and went into a forest, with his heart torn to shreds in a struggle 
between a resolution to conquer the most profound secret, out 
of measureless compassion for his fellow beings, and the beckoning 
power to win him back to the sweet ties of hearth and home. His 
adamantine resolution triumphed over all, and for years he lived the 
stern life of a mendicant, begging his food while not fasting, doing 
penance while not engaged in abstract contemplation. 

One must not forget that it is this chapter of Shiddhartha’s life, 
which is almost as powerful in winning the hearts of men as the most 
abstruse of his philosophy that disarms criticism and argument. The 
world knows innumerable instances of noble sacrificing of life under 
the pressure of necessity, of almost superhuman fortitude at the call 
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ne^ or’ of goaty™ ““S f ““ <lictate °' •*"**>•“ 
deliberate and self-imnosed ” a Sense of mart 7 rdom - But, the 
the heart and most diffienR ° f a11 that is most dear to 

» 800d of 1,is ,ellowm€ "' ' 

with an .sS^Ufe 101 Erili 8 1 > te “ m ™t, Mmcd »“!}' 

had redueed Rirv. + egative, non-constructive contemplation, 

mind well niaR , * skeleton ’ weak in body and beclouded in 

off as ever TT i d<3 f h ’ With the SoIution of his problems as far 

and that alnn^ S 6 ? t0 the f ° Ily of blind self -denial as if that 

him w i Wa f, tbe hl § h road ^ Light, and a thought dawned on 

health, R th f re C m! d b u no n Sht thinking except in a healthy mind and 

, . , 0 y ‘ ,en ke allowed himself to be fed and strove to recover 

his bodily strength. 

Fresh and vigorous in mind, hale and enduring in bodv, Shiddhar- 
tha once more sat himself on a stone under the Bodhi tree, and began 





an< 


cons ^ u ^^ ve b T * The word u constructive seems warrant 
able here , for it is assumable that, this time, he drew on all the know- 
ledge of science, art and literature which he had acquired during th( 
first twenty-nine years of his life as a careful, searching and extra-brighl 
student. It may be noted in this connection that there is a populai 
but very nonsensical notion about the practice of Dhyana, it being 
represented as a sheer act of contemplation, abstraction, and self-denial. 
According to this notion, the killing of thoughts and appetites will 
reveal Light, which is an arrant superstition. Behold ! Shiddhartha 
himself failed in his purpose in his ascetic contemplation, and had to 
restart his study with his body properly nourished and his mind alert 
to all phenomena around, as his preaching after Enlightenment 
unmistakably indicates. What Dhyana enjoins is the abatement 
banishment of prejudices, pre judgments, and preoccupations, an- 
the keeping the mind perfectly open to all facts, not o miss even th 
most insignificant, all which is the most difficult thing for most mind 
to undertake. This is true Dhyana, and there can be no questio; 

hat Shiddhartha went through in his second battle wit] 
his problems, keeping his mind absolutely void of all that was illusor 
and delusive, while marshalling his facts in the most 

At daybreak of the 8th day of the month of February 
thirty-fifth" year, all clouds of doubt and misgivings clears, ~ 
Enlightenment burst upon Shiddhartha like the sun that was t e 
rising. He arose the Buddha ! The iegend of Shfddhaxtlia ^ bir tJ 
that on coming out of his mother s side, he valked seven 

O t j » j 

and seven steps backward, and pointing towa — 
hand, and towards the earth with ho other, he 
only great and holy one, seems to fit in well with tne “ 

regeneration as the Buddha. However this may e, su ? e 1 . 

that the most important point in this second chapter o 

discovery of the mistake in the way of seeking tic 
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i ,i,n taVe any interest in Buddhism, as also to non- 
lesson to ha J bee n hundreds of thousands who had 

* r, Qiiirlrlh^rtha gone in for asceticism and abstrac- 

before, or they were not able to lift 

themselves out of the old ruts as Kh'ddW.ha. 

qakvamuni the Buddha’s preaching of forty-five years, which 
constitutes his philosophy, and to which he took as soon as he mastered 
the mysteries of his problems, includes not only all phases of human 
life but also a cosmology of its own, as well as a spiritua ism in its 
proper sense, systems of logic, medical science, ethics, rationalization, 
and a metaphysics of life and death. He develops his ideas 
intuitively rather than empirically and inductively, poetically rather 
than prosaicali y and logically, and with sure conviction rather than 
with halting scepticism ; but his philosophy is self-consistent and 
rational, all charges of self-contradiction, the disregard of scientific 
truths, and of fanciful vagaries, being generally found to arise from 
the imperfect grasp of his teachin~ 

The Buddha’s philosophy woven into a system of ethico-spiritual 
teaching is, it may be said, Buddhism, and Buddhism is the most 






comprehensive of religions 
anism, and all other religions are, in so far as they aspire to show the way 
to salvation, under one name or another, all branches or different 
schools of Buddhism ; for Buddhism is capacious enough to receive 
and digest everything that teaches to seek the truth, which is another 
way of saying “ leading to salvation”. The door of Buddhism is 
open to all religions and to everybody, 
tion are things unknown to Buddhism. 

The difference — if difference it may be called — between what is 
commonly ca led philosophy and Buddhism, is that, whereas the former 

Buddhism 

" “ ‘ J 

the whole universe, 
which are a sort of 
seen, or 

waves when unseen. To tell this in modern language, the Truth is 
like a white light, into which prismatic colours dissolve, and the 
changes are like colours or the waves of electricity. 

The Buddha speaks constantly of the Truth ; but he never explains 
w a it is. He no doubt knows himself what it is ; perhaps he 


essays to explain away things, the world of man, 

lays it down that the Great Truth is statically 

and dynamically the phenomena of changes, 
ethereal waves, so to s 










eforfJ 01 ^ ^ Uman facu % m the unenlightened stage to see and under- 

« “ i , at ls ’ except intuitively after immense thinking such as Shid- 
anartna iiimself wpnt ^ — x. "l*_ _ i 

on the nature an a 



unlamwnn 6 fr, TrUtt no more vitiates tis philosophy than the 

light or colour^ 0° ° f electricit - v undoes th e science of electricity, 
g our. One knows that colour is a change of light, and light 
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^l' 1 " l' 1 "‘ llol, "’ lla ' of nature. It. is not to bo doubted that 

l,ght, electricity, force, and a,,. Truth will become all a matter of 

gc to one ns soon ns one attains Buddhahood. 

: . 1 Th l R !n ll !l ia teaches that the dynamic of the Great Truth is Life, 
i ,i r even as colour is the phenomenon of white light, 

xvi t ! le Anc iat , turns the Grwlt Truth into Life he calls the Great 
J, ; th l phenomena of Life are the work of the Great Wheel. 

^ P enomena of Life are resolved into a white light, so to 

spea ", • e reat heel will have run its course, and the Life becomes 
one wi \e . rent Truth and attains Nirvana. Colours are really the 
° X 1 °^ lons °1 he sorrow of separation from the white light. Similarly 
there is suffering ns long ns the Great Wheel is at work, scpare 
Lift from the Great Truth. But even ns men, not knowinsr 




suffering which separation causes, take delight in colours, so they, 
through delusion and illusion, realize not the reality of the sufferings 


of Life, and the Buddha in his all-wisdom and fathomless compassion 
seeks to free them from the sufferings and lead them to Great Emancipa- 
tion, Supreme Enlightenment, Nirvana. 

In order that men and women might be enabled to concentrate 
their minds upon and see the better where and how to avoid these 
illusions and delusions, the Buddha svmbolizes 
divinities and heavens, worlds, and hells. 






their deities, they do so to think out the surest way to escape some 
particular evils or failings ; for the J >uddha says, think and only think, 
and you will find deliverance. This worshipping of symbolized divini- 
ties is the Buddhistic religion, which is none other than a popularised 
philosophy of the Buddha. 

In Japan Buddhism, which was imported some fourteen centuries 
ago as an established religion with its magnificent pantheon and grand 
hierarchy, has since passed through various stages of development, 
but always exerting its influence as a promoter of civilization and a 
mollifier of the human heart. It is true that there was a time when 
Buddhism became a mere matter of taste as it were, and temple build- 
in a a fad among the great and rich. Then it had its days of armed 
warfare in the priesthood, and also of its degradation into gross icono- 
latv These latter phases were however no fault of Buddhism, but 
the ‘work of priestcraft, which paints black chapters m the history 
of all religions in all countries, and no more need be said on this phase 
of the subject, except as regards the question of idolatry, on which a 

word mav not be amiss. 

Christianity denounces idol worshipping as profane mk I repre- 
hensible, and consequently it is almost a second nature 
Westerners, be they Christians or non-Christians, to '<!*- 

try as something debasing, con emp 1 , ., ft iivmdcoendent 

but m™V a slave of pleasures carnal, incorporeal or whimsical, 
and often lazy and dishonest, or one w o is . o_ o — Mld givm 

to bowing before idols”? Let it be noted that there is anj amount 
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superstition and idol worshipping m fact, if not 111 name, among men 
who take pride in being scientific and independent in thought, this being 
especially the case in such sciences as politics, economics, morality, 
and so on. Likewise there is everywhere a rank superstition about 
the superstitious, in taking it for granted that the superstitious are 
always malicious, full of falsehood, and even cruel and wicked. 

I do not mean, and still less have I any desire, to advocate idolatry, 
but in fairness I hold that nothing can be more unjust than habitually 
to associate moral delinquency with the religiously superstitious. None 
but the superstitiously superstitious can be blind to the fact there are 
any number of men and women who are ‘‘ hopelessly idolatrous/’ 
and yet absolutely flawless in moral probity, industriousness, conscienti- 
ousness, and fidelity. If, indeed, one pauses to be fair-minded and 
unprejudiced, one discovers that there is more honesty, reliability, 
and other sterling qualities in the " superstitious” than among those 
who put on airs of higher intelligence and superior culture. I have 
an idea that the Buddha would, in his all-compassion and tolerance, 
countenance idolatry on the part of those to whom the symbolism 
of the deified images is beyond their comprehension, and who must 
have something concrete to pin their faith on, to be righteous, and to 
do good. He would far rather prefer honest idolaters to (he pseudo- 
enlightened sophists and self-styled intelligentzia. 

Strip Buddhism of its legends, traditions and history, and there 
remains solely Shiddhartha, Prince of Nepal, who with his sublimely 
moving story of renunciation, which irresistibly melts the hardest of 
hearts, sets an example of thinking to the last, and the Buddha, into 
whom Shiddhartha had turned, with his immortal philosophy of inex- 
haustible interest which thinking reveals. I have read with extreme 
interest an article entitled “ What Eastern Religion has to Offer to 
Western Civilization in the January issue of The Aryan Path, in 
which Mr. C. E. M. Joad points out tnat the Western civilization is 
at an impasse, with its illusions and ever changing insatiable appetites, 
and opines in conclusion : “ The gift of contentment is. therefore, the 
chief gift which the East has to offer to the West, and this gift can only 
be received by those who have recovered the conviction of the 
fundamental worth-whileness of things.” I may be permitted to 
suggest that contentment is always the result of stopping to think. 
One has to stop to think to be convinced of “ the fundamental worth- 
whileness of things.” What a world of revelation one will have if 

^ f t0 th ; n Z . Tlle rich American, of whom Mr. Joad speaks, 

, surely be cured of his ‘perpetual itching” for something new and 

pleasing if he only stops to think. Buddhism is essentially a religion 
those who stop to think. S salvatlon t0 
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Ifonliints writes on a subject of more than ordinary interest to all 

■duces the f ppr ? ach his theme is somewhat unfortunate: he intro- 

uniouenesR in V Ur ! l< l l * eness regarding Akhnaton, and Nature abhors 
uniqueness m Egypt as m Palestine, in 1400 B.C. as in 1 A.D. 

Blavatskv°+r/ C ^ teaching on Mr. Beresford’s theme is unequivocal. H. P. 
Wisdom will on ^ the article refers, has definitely stated that “no Master of 
1 Q 7 K n T im ? e a PP ear °r send anyone to Europe or America untiltheyear 
• m ' /n accordance with cyclic law, between 1975 and 2000 A.D., an effort 

*r^ am e ma ® to teach the world. For the guidance of our readers we 
append an extract from her pen as an after-note to this article.— E ds.] 


I had an opportunity recently of meeting in London one on whose 
behalf certain large claims have been made, and who is believed to be 
inspired with the message that shall presently initiate a new* era 
in the religious thought of the world. That I personally was disappoint- 
ed in that interview is a fact that has neither weight nor cogency. 
The individual reaction furnishes no test in this connection. But 
one result of t his meeting is that I have found my mind constantly 
engaged with the thought of what is to me the most profoundly moving 
possibility in the future of mankind, — the return of the Great Soul 
for whom the world has found so many names. 

One of these, the earliest of whom we have anything more than 
a traditionary record, will not be found in any hagiology. But if we 
may assume, as I do, that he was truly inspired, that his astoundingly 
revolutionary ideals were not, could hardly indeed have been, the 
consequence of merely logical thinking, it may be worth while to reflect 
briefly on the circumstances and method relating to what may have 
been the first great message given to the present race of mankind. 

The agent in this case was not a humble individual, but a man able 
to wield immense temporal power and born to a position and to wealth 
far exceeding that of Gautama. Moreover, this Egyptian Pharaoh 
made no great renunciation. He did not so much preach his new 
doctrine as impose it upon a people by a mandate against which 
there was no appeal. 

He was crowned as Amenhotep IV, but in the course of his unprece- 
dented endeavour to change the religion of a nation from Polytheism 
to Monotheism by a royal decree, he assumed the name of Ikhnaton, 
or. as it is more often spelt, Akhnaton. He appears to have succeed- 
ed to the throne at a very early age, to have reigned seventeen years, 
^nd to have died before he was thirty, in approximately 1358 B.C. 
And we may fairly assume in his case that there could have been no 
human mentor capable of begetting in him the astonishingly 
tionary teaching that he put forth in his last years. (If he had, if there 
were some human origin of which no record remains, some holy man of 
ascetic life who exerted a powerful influence upon the boy king, then 
the credit and honour may equally well be paid to this unknown 
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founder of the ethical principles that are 

But on the evidence it 


still accepted as the gospel 


of right-living. , , 

that the inspiration was vouchsafed 

He was, we gather, physically weak 


IS 




more 

to khnaton himself, 
but he must have had a fine 



spiritual courage). 

Ikhnaton, unlike the great teachers who succeeded him, did not, 
as I have implied, despise worldly honours. It is true that he set an 
unprecedented example, in that high office of his, of family life and 
love. But he used his power as Pharaoh— a power greater perhaps 
than the monarchs of any other civilization have been able to exercise 
solely by virtue of their kingship — to enforce a new religion and morality 
upon an unwilling and unprepared people. 


The symbol of his monotheism was the Sun (Aton), yet in some 
wavs, tins single God had attributes nearer to the conception taught 
by Gautama and Jesus, than to that of the Aryan Zoroaster whose 
message was delivered some three or four hundre 1 years later. Ikhna- 
ton, for instance, was a splendid pacifist. His creed did not sanction 
the making of war ; and the world at large and even the temper of his 
own subjects being still wholly unready for such a doctrine, the King- 
dom of Egypt was soon in imminent danger of losing its supremacy 
among contemporary civilisations. Beyond this, we find no such 
attribution of power to the evil principle, as that conferred on Ahriman 
by Zoroaster 1 . Indeed, the general inference from the material 
at our command is that Ikhnaton's principles, if cruder in form, approx- 
imated fairly nearly in spirit to those of Christianity. 


And yet this physical weakling in that early age of the world 
bravely imposed this startlingly iconoclastic doctrine upon his subjects. 
He deposed Amen, 2 expelled Osiris, and outlined an eschatology 
that must have seemed utterly incredible to those who had been educat- 
ed in the highly complicated system of beliefs relative to the Souls 
of the dead taught at that time. Surely in no other country would 
such a king have been permitted to die in his bed. 


Now as an experiment, if I may use the term, this first instance* 
of direct religious inspiration is unique in that it was afforded to one 
who had and maintained immense temporal power by virtue of his 


1 Not by Zoroaster, as is evident from Yasna XLV-2, where the two 

forces are regarded as twin powers of Ahura-Mazda. Later, the doctrine was 
corrupted and carnalized. — Eds. 


d , 0 " bt Amenhotep IV was a strong religious reformer of about 
1400 B.C. Like all others of this class he was iconoclastic as well as construc- 
tive ; he attacked the cult of Amon ; but Amon-worship was sun-worship in 
ancient days, which had become corrupted. Already a movement for reform 

R and inflU6nCed the Kln § ’ he popularized 


According to Indian traditions there is the examnle of 
Royal-Sage of Mithila, of the Solar Race, who, according to H P 

twenty generations before Janaka, the father of Sita, who 

m a ; ’ ft US not T for S et l° n 8 lines of Divine Kings re' 

ery old tradition, Chinese, Indian, Persian and Egyptian. Eds. 
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office. Also, it was so far as we can judge a complete failure. On the 
succession of Ikhna ton's now so famous son-in-law, Tutankhamen, 
there was an instant and apparently complete reversion to the old 
gods, creeds and ethic, and no record remains of any disciple or evangel- 
ist carrying on the gospel of his master. Ikhnaton left nothing but a 

story, to arouse the interest and wonder of the thoughtful more than 
3,000 years after his death. 

I have dwelt at some length on what I suggest may be the first 
recorded instance of a deeply inspired religious teacher, not only because 
the case is so infrequently cited, but because it has, to my mind, a 
peculiar value from the fact that it was an “ experiment ” which was, 
apparently, nugatory. In succeeding cases, from Zoroaster onwards, 
the new gospel always took hold, and left its impress on later genera- 
tions. Its teaching was embodied in sacred writings such as the 
Bible. And the intrinsic rightness of the ethical doctrine, not less 
than the sanction of the inspired teacher from whom it emanated, 
ensured its survival. In Ikhnaton's case no such sacred book survived 

although, broadly speaking, many of his principles seem to have antici- 
pated those of Gautama. 

If there is any lesson to be learnt from this instance of ancient 
Egypt, it is that the inspired teacher, however splendid his message, 
will leave little trace on the world unless there is a body of opinion 
ripe or nearly ripe to receive his teaching. In the case of Gautama, the 
ethical brotherhood which was founded by him and was the nucleus 
of the elaborate religion that presently emerged, was joined only by 
those who could appreciate the Buddha’s wisdom. If Gautama 
or Jesus had lived in the Egypt of the fourteenth century B.C., it is 
possible that they might have achieved no more than Ikhnaton. 

But what, to me, seems the most notable characteristic of religi- 
ous feeling at the present time is just this urgent need and preparedness 
for another inspired messenger to give an impulse to the thought of the 
world. It is impossible to draw any analogy between the conditions 
prevailing now and those obtaining in, say, the sixth century B.C. ; 
but it seems probable that the Hindu polytheism of that period does 
not indicate a preparedness for the Buddha such as that which I find 
in the thought of to-day. The difference, to my mind, resides chiefly 
in the fact that there is now, as there has never been before, a conscious 
apprehension of another great generative impulse. The anticipation 
of the coming of the Messiah whether among the Jews or the early 
Christians, is in no way comparable to this increasing belief that before 
the end of the present century 1 , a new era of the world s history 
will be begun. And it is not comparable because whereas according 
to the old belief the Messiah was expected to confirm what was in effect 
no more than the faith of a particular sect, our present attitude is one 
of greater or less suspension. We do not look for confirmation, but for 
a new gospel that will at once embrace and transcend all the diverse 


1 See the Note appended to this article. — E ds, 
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faiths of humanity ; and this implies that it will contain a new element 
about which in our present ignorance it would be vain to speculate 1 . 

But if we cannot foresee the precise nature of the new teaching 
for it is evident that a Great Teacher must always be something ahead 
even of the most advanced religious and ethical thought of his own 
time— we can hardly doubt that the basis of it will have some recognis- 
able foreseeable elements. 

One such element, in my opinion, will be the elimination of the 
principle of vicarious sacrifice. As a principle it may have served a 
useful purpose 2 during the past nineteen hundred years ; but the 
world is ready now to shoulder the burden of personal responsibility. 
Theosophy has prepared the way for the realisation that a man or a 
woman cannot escape the penalties of a vicious or carelessly selfish 
life either by a perfunctory subscription to a religious creed or by a 
tardy recognition of the symbol of the cross. 

wisdom, in self-realisation, in the only process by which we can escape 
the wheel of suffering, can be won only by sustained effort. But I 
do not see that effort taking the old path of asceticism such as that 
practised by the Yogi or some of the early Christian mints. Personal 
asceticism there must be in so far as it implies a cultured disdain for 
all fleshly satisfactions, but it will not be won by separation from 
humanity 3 . In that relation, the world at large has yet to learn the 
wisdom of the female principle, conceived in the person of Kwan- 
\in, who said “ Never will I seek nor receive private individual salva- 
tion. Never will I enter into final peace alone, but forever and every- 
where will I live and strive for the redemption of every creature 
throughout the w r orld.” 



ress m 



inner 


Eds. 


It cannot be new : it will be age-old truths forgotten by our eras. 




2 . We disagree with our author : it is a pernicious doctrine and had no 
beneficent purpose to serve. The old doctrine of Karma, taught in the Gita 
and by the Buddha, and reiterated in pure Theosophy, is the true doctrine, and 
without its knowledge soul-life remains a meaningless expression. 

blit it must be pointed out— that in some so-called Theosophical organizations 
and books vicarious atonement, forgiveness of sins and apostolic succession are 
preached and accepted. Our readers will have to distinguish between the real 

ai j, , l ““ lemorial Theosophy re-recorded by H. P. Blavatsky and neo-theosophy 
with all its corruptions of a messiah-in-our-midst, etc., etc. 

3 . Says The Voice of the Silence 

from met 16 behevp * that ®^ tin g in dark forests, in proud seclusion and apart 
with snow’from t ,!!° U that ilfe ? n roots and P lants . that thirst assuaged 

lead thee to the goal of* ImU.b^tion” 6 ^ “° t ’ ° DeVOtee ’ that this wil1 

the strllm^oftWncmvn 8 d , am the waters born on Sumeru * Shalt thou divert 
of cycles r ’ ° r Send * back t0 its P rirae 80urce along the crests 

by men* wedded as astonew^b^* 1 ^ ture Kalpas, unthanked and unperceived 
Wall ’ such is thv future if tv, coun tl ess other stones which form the ‘ Guardian 

of many Masters of Compassion, raised by their tortures b ** b h d 

is pr ° ,eo “ n e “<> <*. ^ 
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But as to the person, methods or colour of the new Teacher, or 
even the wordly position into which he may be born, it would be 
vain and arrogant to speculate. Among the spiritual reformers in the 
past, Jesus only 1 came of what we call the humblest origins. Ikhna- 
ton, of my instance, was a monarch of immense power ; Gautama, 
Confucius and Lao Tse, people of some social importance in their 
earlier lives; Mohammed had acquired wealth by marriage and trading 
before he became the Prophet of Islam ; and in recent years the great 
forerunner of what I believe must be in essence the new gospel, Mme. 
Blavatsky, was certainly not a daughter of the people. Wherefore, 
although we cannot in this connection seek precedents from history, 
it is at least possible that the new Teacher should be a person of some 
importance from birth ; a point I am inclined to emphasize because 
the Christian tradition has taken such a hold on the public mind that 
there is a common tendency to presume that the circumstances 
surrounding the birth of Jesus will be repeated. 

But so far as I personally can claim any settled beliefs in this rela- 
tion, they are for the most part negative. I would keep an open mind, 
as free as possible from any prejudice, with regard to the person, status, 
or even in some particulars, the gospel of the Great Soul who will, I 
firmly believe, come to preach and inaugurate the new dispensation 
before the close of the present century. And I believe that if we are 
to recognise him when he comes, it will be by self-discipline, medita- 
tion and the culture of the divine essence in ourselves , 2 not by any 
attempt to forecast the character of the Messenger in the manner 
of his appearance. 

J. D. Beresford. 


A NOTE ON THE ABOVE. 

[Relow we print from H. P. Blavatsky’* Key to Theosophy, pp. 241-43 a 
passage bearing on Mr. Beresford’s article; the book was first published in 

1889. — Eds.] 


Every such attempt as the Theosophical Society has hitherto 
ended in failure, because, sooner or later, it has degenerated into a sect, 
set up hard-and-fast dogmas of its own, and so lost by imperceptible 
degrees that vitality which living truth alone can impart. You must 
remember that all our members have been bred and born in some creed 
or religion, that all are more or less of their generation both physically 
and mentally, and consequently that their judgment is but too likely 
to be warped and unconsciously biassed by some or all of these influ- 
ences. If, then, they cannot be freed from such inherent bias, or at 

1 . Not quite so : in the East, and especially in India, many a great Soul 
incarnated in the untouchable castes to deal a blow to the pride of the “ higher 
castes,” as well as to elevate the humble and the down-trodden. — Eds. 

2 . Not forgetting the sterling advice of H. P. Blavatsky : — c< Feel your- 
selves the vehicles of the whole humanity, mankind as part of yourselves, and act 
accordingly.” — Eds* 
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least taught to recognise it instantly and so avoid being led away by 
it, the result can only be that the Society will drift off on to some 
sandbank of thought or another, and there remain a stranded carcass 

to moulder and die. 

But if this danger be averted ? 

Then the Society will live on into and through the twentieth century. 
It will gradually leaven and permeate the great mass of thinking and inte- 
lligent people with its large-minded and noble ideas of Religion, Duty, 
and Philanthropy. Slowly but surely it will burst asunder the iron 
fetters of creeds and dogmas, of social and caste prejudices ; it will 
break down racial and national antipathies and barriers, and will open 
the way to the practical realisation of the Brotherhood of all men. 
Through its teaching, through the philosophy wdiich it has rendered 
accessible and intelligible to the modern mind, the West will learn to 
understand and appreciate the East at its true value. Further, the 
development of the psychic powers and faculties, the premonitory 
symptoms of which are already visible in America, will proceed heal- 
thily and normally. Mankind will be saved from the terrible dangers, 
both mental and bodily, which are inevitable when that unfolding 
takes place, as it threatens to do, in a hot-bed of selfishness and all 
evil passions. Men’s mental and psychic growth will proceed in har- 
mony with his moral improvement, w T hile his material surroundings 
will reflect the peace and fraternal good-will which will reign in his 
mind, instead of the discord and strife wdnch is everywhere apparent 

around us to-day. But I must tell you that during the last 

quarter of every hundred years an attempt is made by those “ Masters/’ 
of whom I have spoken, to help on the spiritual progress of Humanity 
m a marked and definite way. Towards the close of each century vou 
will invariably find that an outpouring or upheaval of spirituality— 
or call it mysticism if you prefer— has taken place. Some one or more 
persons have appeared in the world as their agents, and a greater or 
less amount of occult knowledge and teaching has been given out. If 

>ou care to do so, you can trace these movements back, centurv bv 
century , so far as our detailed historical records extend. 

H. P. Blavatsky. 
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THE ETERNAL MOVEMENT. 

[ Prajnanda describes himself as a Buddhist monk of the Mahayana and 

mayana schools. He is an Englishman and was one of the early students of 

eosophy. ^ He served as an Officer during the War and was present at the 

xpres and Somme battles. For the last six years he has travelled widely in 
India, Tibet, China and Burma. 

His article enunciates some broad Theosophical truths. It is well for all 
of us to remember that greater and wider than any Theosophical organization 
is the Theosophical Movement : The Wisdom-Religion is the impartite Spirit, 
its vehicle the Theosophical Movement is the immortal Soul, and the many 
Theosophical organizations, the mortal bodies that come and go. — Eds. ] 


A student of the Inner Path has to bear in mind three important 
things. First, there is the Theosophia ; second, the Theosophical 
Movement in the world ; last, any Theosophical Organization. 


The Theosophia is the Eternal Wisdom latent in Cosmic Idea- 
tion. It always is, was, and will be, and being Absolute Truth cannot 
be comprehended by the brain mind; the nearest approach to it, at our 
present stage of evolution, being Relative Truth. 


The Theosophical Movement in the world is age long. It existed 
in the far distant past as it will continue for ages to come. It can exist 
quite apart from any organization, and has often done so. It is that 
centre in the mind of the Manu (the collective mind of man) which 
makes for unity, and seeks to raise the concrete mind to higher levels 
of expression. We can trace this Movement not only in the religious 
philosophies of the past, but in the rise and fall of nations and in the 
growth of new forms of civilization, art and invention. It is parti- 
cularly active at the present time when evolution is being speeded up 
and new complex forces are playing upon the human race. 

A Theosophical organization is the physical body in which the 
Movement may embody itself for the time being. It has appeared 
many times in the past under different names. We can find it in 
ancient India, Egypt and Greece, and it partly appeared in Europe 
during the Middle Ages under the Illuminati and the Rosicrucians. 
It was revived again by H. P. Blavatsky in 1875. The body always 
dies for an organization made of physical beings follows physical 
laws It has its birth, grows to fruition, becomes diseased or infirm, 
and then succumbs. But the Movement behind it lives on, and then 


embodies itself in new forms for outer expression 
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Maya the sensuous realms which distort more than they reveal. This 

ereat truth has been taught again and again by the world's spiritual 
Teachers. 

These Teachers taught fragments of the Theosophia suited to the 
evolutionary needs of the race, but the concrete form-building mind of 
man soon twisted the Truth into religions, ceremonies and creeds. 
These beget persecution, caste hatred, separateness and priestcraft, 
and the knowledge of Oneness gets lost in jealousies and strife. Each 
religion paraded its own god as the only true one, and its way as the 
only true way. The beautiful Buddha Dharma was soon degraded, and 
the priests made dogmas of the very things he decried. The lofty 
morality of Christ was so misunderstood that there followed a thousand 
years of mental and spiritual darkness for Europe. Socrates drank 
the poisoned cup, Bruno perished in the flames. 

But behind all this there is a great mystery, vaguely hinted at 
in Eastern waitings as the Mystery of Narada, which we know is in 
some way connected with the law of sacrifice, that stern law by which 
the blood of the foremost men and women of the race is poured out 
for the helping of the less evolved, for no one can break away from the 
human kinship, without deadly and unnamable peril to himself. In the 
tragic lives of the world's leaders, idealists, pioneers and reformers, 
we can see how Brotherhood is real in a far deeper sense than most 
people understand. 


Some of the changes w r e see in the w'orld to-day may be described 
as part of the form-building aspect of the Theosophical Movement. 
First, there is the Sudra movement in operation. Every caste or 
class comes periodically into prominence under cyclic law. There 
were the times when priests ruled the nations, as in ancient India 
and Egypt, then the powder passed to the kings, princes and warriors. 
At present the merchant caste is in ascendancy, with money, trade 
credit, carrying the world’s power. But the fourth, or lowest caste 
is due for recognition, hence we see the sudden rise of labour, democracy, 
and the interest in internationalism, untouchability, and social legisla- 
tion A smaller cycle, called the “ Feminine Cycle,” will bring woman 
m o ar greater activity in the world’s affairs, and make her a co-worker 
with man m the evolution of the race. The “ Pagan Movement” 
will advance vfliat may be termed the “ Grecian spirit” and brim* a 
desire for more natural and healthy living, a building up of bi^er 

be termefnituSl"? 1 r °- dieB ’ * g T 1 ^ a PP reciation of what may 

ed natural religion as opposed to artificial theology. 

menta^ai^ sD^^uai al o^° Vemen i : itseU with the physical, 

m the senousness and sanetity of his own Soul to live foi the wo 
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PARABRAHMAN, THE ABSOLUTE. 

11. IN EUROPEAN PHILOSOPHY. 

t Professor G. R. Malkani’s first instalment was published in our last 
number. In studying this instalment and comparing with the first, our 
readers will be struck, we hope, as forcefully as we have been once again, with the 
fact which ll. P. Blavatsky pointed out, namely that “the modern metaphysi- 
cians, added to all past and present Haegels, Berkeleys, Schopenhauers, Herbert 
Spencers, and even the modern Hylo- Idealists to boot, are no better than the 
pale copyists of hoary antiquity,” 

In the It idian scholarly world of to-day there is a somewhat strong tendency 
to examine the ancient philosophers by the light of modern . savants. In the 
interests of real culture it is very essential that some Indian scholars explain and 
expound the ancient philosophies of their native land by the light inherent in 
these old teachings. The world would really gain if it were shown the limitations 
of modern philosophies, coloured by Semitic theology and scientific materialism. 
The powerful Heart Light, which enlightened the ininds of those old giants, has 
to be used for this purpose. 

Once again we append a few extracts from H. P. Blavatsky’s Secret 
Doctrine , which add considerably to the interest and instruction of this 
article*— Eds.] 


The conception of the Absolute in Western Philosophy is princi- 
pally to be met in the writings of Spinoza, Hegel and some later English 
writers who were very much influenced by the philosophy of Hegel. 
We shall now consider the main features of the writings of each of 

these thinkers in turn. 


The philosophy of Spinoza has a religious aim. 


Wh 


for was an intuition of 


^ * 

Truth. Religion and piety as ordi- 


4-VTJl w* w.- " # * 11 * 1 

narily understood were, according to linn, meant for practically-mind- 
ed people, guided more by blind faith than by knowledge. But it 
is knowledge alone that can set man free. It alone can show that 
there are no divine commands apart from the necessity of nature, 

and that there is no reality apart from God. This knowledge was not 

■ * ■ " 1 ' . It was not some sort of 





conceived by him as e>_ „ ... . 

incommunicable mystic intuition. It was the accompaniment of 

clear and definite thinking based upon certam accepted definitions. 

;a, which we have already considered, starts with Sruti texts. 

starts with certain definitions (certainly based upon senp- 

. knowledge), and deduces the whole nature of reality from them. 

Judaism as well as the Christian religion had taught that there 
God, and that the world had been created by him out of 
Spinoza held that this creation out of not hing was impossible, 
ground of the world was reality itself, and not nothing . 

O i lL L rl £. 
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This ultimate reality in which everything was grounded he called 


substance. 
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The notion of substance is the central notion in the philosophy 
of Spinoza, He defines it as “ that which exists in itself and is 
conceived by itself, i.e. 9 that which does not need the conception 
of any other thing in order to be conceived.” It follows that this 
substance cannot itself be created by anything ; it is its own cause or 
causa sui. It is also the only substance. For, if there were any other 
substance, the two would limit each other, and involve each other 
into a relation of dependence. But substance, by the very definition, 
depends upon nothing else* It is not a person, for a person is necessarily 
finite. It has neither intellect nor will ; for both presuppose 
personality. This substance taken by itself is quite undetermined. 
It is indeed the ground of all things, but taken by itself nothing can 
be said of it except that it exists. In this sense it may be said that 
the deity is all and also nothing. 


This substance is the true essence of all finite things. But at 
the same time, it does not exist apart from them. We might then 
say that God is nature. They are not two different entities. It 
is one and the same God. Only when he is looked at in his true 
essence and as the source of the world, he is called God ; and when 
he is looked at as the sum-total of finite things, he is called nature. 

God does not create the w r orld in time. The world proceeds 

from his nature as necessarily as the properties of a triangle proceed 

from a triangle. The world therefore constitutes the proper nature 

of God, and may therefore be said to be as timeless as God himself. 

There is no creation. God may indeed be said to be the cause of the 

world. But he is not the temporal cause. He is only a rational 

cause : for the world is contained in him, and follows from him with 
logical necessity. 


In oider to understand the causality of God, we must take note 
of two or more conceptions : the conception of the attribute and that 
of the mode. We have seen that there is only one true substance. 
But we do not know this substance as such. We know instead two 
different kinds of substances : matter and mind. Spinoza argues that 
these are not really substances. Descartes had held before Spinoza 
that both these substances had been created by God w 7 hich w 7 as the 
true ultimate substance. Spinoza reduces this position to its logical 
conclusion and contends that created substances are not substances 
at all, and that God alone is the substance. What then Z mZi 
and mind ? Spinoza’s answer is that they are the attributes of God 
An attribute is defined as « that which the intellect 
constituting the essence of the substance.” We know only two of 
these attributes of God, namely, Thought and Extension. But God 
m himself being infinite has infinite attributes. Each of these attri- 
butes, known as well as unknown, expresses or manifests the whole 
nature of God in its own way r The attribute of Extension manifests 

God as extended The attribute of Thought manifests God as intel- 
lect ana will, and so on. 


Sn;™J Ue t ioD ^ h y e 1 arise ; But substance has been conceived by 
opinoza as being absolutely indeterminate and without qualities. How 
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i ■ 1 a ^ e attributes ? God appears to be both an unqualified 

i 1 g an an infinitely qualified being. How is that possible ? Some 
nf VC I. 610 or . e suggested that the attributes must not be conceived 
i * m eren ^ * n God, the incomprehensible and indefinable 
rv . ar ^ w hat the human understanding ascribes to God. 

“7T tnat is not how Spinoza himself conceived them. For him, the 

_ U eS the very nature of God. God is indeterminate 

,, hed only in the sense that he has absolutely unlimited 

a n u es. No attributes or a collection of attributes can therefore 
adequately express the divine nature. 

Every attribute expresses the infinite nature of God, and is 
therefore itself infinite in that sense. But we cannot stop with the 
infinite attribute. Our experience relates to finite things. We 
have then the conception of the “ mode ” to account for the finite 
things of our experience. A mode is a certain modification of an attri- 
bute. All the material bodies that we know are the modes of the 
attribute of Extension. Particular thoughts or acts of the will are 
the modes of consciousness. In this way the whole finite world is 
deduced from God, who is the only true substance. 


We may specially note here the place of the human mind in 
Spinoza s system. Spinoza regards the human mind as a mode of 
the attribute of Thought or Consciousness. But every modification 
of the attribute of Thought is correlated to a corresponding modification 
of the attribute of Extension. The question naturally arises : 
If there is this correlation, and if the human body ceases 
to exist, can the mind survive the body % The reply of Spinoza 
appears to be that “ the human mind cannot be absolutely destroyed 
with the body, but something of it remains, which is eternal.” 
Certainly he holds that when the mind has attained knowledge of 
itself as “an eternal mode of the infinite intellect of God,” the 
greater and better part of mind does not perish with the body. It 
is to this part that the intellectual love of God belongs ; and this 
love is eternal, being a part of the infinite intellectual love with which 
God loves himself. (Note : Mind , July 1929, pp. 304-05). 

According to Spinoza, the philosopher cannot help loving God. 
“ He cannot but feel perfectly contented, peaceful and resigned in 
contemplating Him.” This complete acquiescence of the thinker, 
this entire devotion to the nature of things, is what Spinoza calls 
« the intellectual love of God, the source of eternal happiness.” In 
this feeling, the difference between God and the soul is obliterated. 
Accordingly, the human soul, which is perishable in so far as its func- 
tions are connected with the life of the body, is immortal in its 
divine part, the intellect. By the immortality of the soul is meant 
not so much the infinite duration of the person, as the consciousness 
that its substance is eternal. That substance is God (see Webers 

History of Philosophy ), 

We may conclude this short exposition of Spinoza’s philosophy 
by pointing out that, according to him, t ie great error of our thought 
is that we look at things sub specie teniporis , and consequently regard 
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things as separate and independent. But if we look at them sub 
specie (eternitatis, we shall find that they are one substance that 
expresses itself in diverse ways. This substance is the only true 
reality, and everything else is real as manifesting It. We must then 
try to rise to the vision of the whole, the knowledge of that one sub- 
stance which is God. Knowing him, we shall know the All and the 
Perfect, and we shall not act in the separatist spirit of finite individuals, 
always opposing our wills to the will of the whole,— but as instruments 
of God’s eternal perfection and wisdom. The more we realise our 
true nature in God, the higher becomes the moral value of 
our acts. 


Spinoza's conception of substance, it is evident, has much in 
common with the Vedantic conception of Brahman. It is the ultimate 
ground of everything, and it is the only reality. But while Brahman 
is essentially intelligence and can only be known as the Self of man, 
or Atman, Spinoza regards substance in no such way. It is simply 
the substantial ground of the world and can only be known in those 
formal determinations which follow from its definition. The result 
is that substance becomes quite unknown and unknowable, a mere 
name which has nothing corresponding to it in our experience. Even 
consciousness, the highest form of being we know (not to speak of 
the human mind), is a mere attribute of this substance. What then is 
substance itself ? Can we even call it spiritual ? 


There is a certain amount of similarity between Vedanta and 
Spinoza on the question of the creation of the world. According to 
Vedanta, Brahman is the substantial cause of the world, and there 
is identity of the effect with the cause. The world is therefore in reality 
Brahman, and nothing but the Brahman exists. According to Spinoza, 
God is the cause of the world as the permanent substratum of things, 
the innermost substance of the universe. Nature is not somethin^ 
different from God ; it is identical with God. But here the similarity 
ends. For Vedanta, Brahman is the only realitv, and whatever 
appears different from it, whatever appears in time, space and the realm 
of causality, does not really exist ; it has only an apparent or mayayic 
existence. It is superimposed upon the divine nature out of ignorance 
of that nature ; and therein alone it appears to have real being. Fo^ 
Spinoza, the world, as known to us, is not unreal. 


from the divine nature by the necessity of that nature. 

however certain assertions of Spinoza which are inconsist ent 

this position, and would tend to support the Vedantic view 

for example, that substance alone exists. “ What can be 
is not substance and cannot nvicif * ^ It _T _ i 


says, 


There are 
with 

He 



j* . it t* \l * t , . , , — ’ vAcucimiutiiUuu 

negation, all limit is not -being ; the modes therefore cannot truly exist ” 
Again he wys, nothing can proceed from the infinite except the 

. If f we view thm 8 s su [ } ***** (Bternitatis and reflect that 
all determination is neoratirm than all « .. 

ear, and we 




• , , . that God is one and all is God.” Thus Spinoza 

is also taken to deny the reality of the world, or to hold what is 

acosmism. If we enrohasise the realitv nf „<■>+ , • 

liaise me reanr.v 0 t nature, we are driven 
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to a form of atheism. If we deny that reality, we get indeed God ; 
but we get nothing apart from him called the world. 

Lastly , it will be noted that the world of finite things is not really 
deduced from God. Proceeding from ordinary experience, he has 
indeed been able to conceive his most real being, namely, substance. 
But he has not been able to show how out of this indeterminate sub- 
stance the finite things of experience issue forth. His Absolute has 
therefore been compared to a lion's den, where all tracks are seen to 
be leading, but none returning. 


II. Hegel. 

The next great thinker in modern philosophy who has propounded 
a system of Absolutism is Hegel. His system is very abstruse, but 
the main conclusions of his philosophy can be set forth quite simply. 
Plato had suggested centuries before that the idea of a thing 
constituted the true reality of it. The idea “ man,” for example, was. 
the archetypal entity, changeless and eternal, while an actual man, as 
we meet him in sense, is but an imitation that indistinctly reflects 


the original idea. The world of ideas alone was the true world. 
Aristotle after him set out four different causes of a thing, — the material 
cause, the formal cause, the instrumental cause, and the final cause. 
But of these causes, the formal cause occupies a place of great 
prominence. The form of a thing is its truly intelligible essence. 
Mere matter is simply potential existence. It is to the extent that form 
supervenes upon matter that anything can be realised into being. 
Hegel takes his cue from these writers and from his predecessor Kant 
when he says that thought is the essence of everything real. Even 
God, if he is real, must be knowable, and have a place in the rational 
scheme of things. Nothing can be real which is not rational— which 

is not thought-pervaded. 


The Absolute of Hegel is not of the nature of the ego. It is not 
an indifferent Absolute lying at the root of the ego and the not-ego, 
the subject and the object. It is Reason. This Reason, like Spinoza s 
Absolute has no separate and transcendent existence. It is immanent 
in reality. But, unlike Spinoza’s substance, it is not immovable, but 
active. It becomes by a sort of degradation, its own other ; it becomes 
nature which is the embodiment of Reason as objective. Having 
become nature, it cannot rest there in self-estrangement. Tnere is 
a movement back upon itself. In this movement it becomes mind, 
the goal of nature and its highest development Brom «. ; ‘J 
further evolution, it returns to its own rest m what he calk . Abjotato 

21 M \ rS^^: 

This process is the metaphysical application of the mystic ma^im 
« Dieto live.” Thought becomes its own other in order that it should 

repossess itself. This, according to- Hegel, is the law °f 
and the law of all being ; for there is no being apart from 

Thought was conceived by Kant to be subjective It ™ y 
a form of knowing, of the understanding. Beyond it was the world 
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of pure sense. Knowledge arose through the categories of the under- 
standing working upon the material of sense. These thought-forms 
were also, taken by themselves, empty. Hegel conceives thought 
differently. It is not for him subjective. It goes beneath the 
opposition of subjective and objective and applies to both. It is 
on that account the true form of the Absolute. It is also not 
an empty form. It might be said in comparison with Kant's notion 
of it that it is a substantial form. It can give itself its own content, 
and not be dependent upon the content supplied to it by sense. It 
is in that sense creative of reality. 

What is now that thought that constitutes the essence of all 
reality, and that is absolute in character ? Hegel considers this 
question in the most important part of his writings, namely, Logic. 
Kant had given us certain categories of the understanding which he 
had more or less borrowed from formal logic. Hegel, on the other 
hand, holds that there is an inherent movement in reason, by analysing 
which we can get a complete list of thought-forms or categories. 
We may take up any thought, and we find that it discloses its own 
instability and inadequacy, and necessitates a movement beyond it 
to the most complete and adequate thought, namely, the Absolute 
Idea. We can thus rise, by gradual stabilisation and definition, from 
the most indeterminate category of thought, namely, that- of pure 
being to the highest and the most stable. This movement of thought 
towards self-completion is called by Hegel Dialectic. It has three 
moments— thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. As soon as something 
is affirmed, it discloses its inadequacy and obliges us to affirm its 
negation. This becomes a patent contradiction, unless we can 
achieve a higher unity or synthesis in which the negated elements can 
both find a place and be rendered compatible. 

The Absolute Idea is the highest synthesis. It is accordingly 

not empty of all content. Its content is the content of all the thoughts 

which are lower in the scale of self -completion. It is a unity that 

does not discard multiplicity. In fact it has no reality apart from 

the multiplicity. It takes up this multiplicity and gives it the form 

of a s> stematic or organic unity. An organic unity is a unity in which 

the whole . implies every part, and every part implies the 

whota Neither can be real without the other. A mere unity without 

any diversity is empty nothing. A mere diversity without unitv 

wall not even be diversity. Both are essential. A unity of co-ordi- 

date elements is indeed precarious. But the unity that is arrived 

at by one aspect, giving place to the next above it till the highest is 
reached, is both safe and real. 

This is briefly the philosophy of Hegel. The first question that 
occurs is ; Can all reality be reduced to the reality of thought ? Now 

however comprehensive a meaning we might give to thought , we must 
admit that there are elements of reality which go beyond thought. 
Kant supposed that the material of sense was other than thought. 
Hegel admits as much when he makes a distinction between thought 
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as it is in itself, and thought as nature or in the state of otherness. If 
thought were all, there would be no nature ; and it would be meaning- 
less to say that thought was immanent in nature. But if nature 
is something, there is something besides thought that cannot be wholly 
reduced to its fixed and immutable forms. 


# Hegel conceives thought as going beneath the opposition of 
subject and object. Is this possible ? Can there be thought that is 
thought by nobody and exists, we might say, in a natural way ? Such 
thought would cease to be intelligent ; it would be, like matter, 
unintelligent ; and an unintelligent thought is as good as no thought. 


Thought implies a thinker. The thinker cannot himself be 
thought. He is above thought. He gives thought the character 
of being intelligent. The highest category of being therefore is not 
thought but the thinker, — the person, the ego, the self. To reduce 
this to the reality of thought is to reverse their real values. Hegel 
regards spirit as being the reality of matter. But spirit is not thought. 
To keep it properly spiritual it must be conceived as the eternal 
subject, the Knower. This was in fact the criticism of Hegel against 
Spinoza. “ Not substance, but subject/’ he insisted. But if the 
subject is the true nature of the Absolute, why degrade it to thought ? 
The reality of thought must itself be sought in the thinking spirit ; 
and it is the latter which alone can be the true basis of our idealistic 
interpretation of reality. This is the vital point of difference between 
the standpoint of Vedanta and that of Hegel. 


Hegel contends that the hierarchy of thoughts, one rising above 
the other, which he has given us in his Logic, is arrived at by an 
analysis of thought itself. This is, however, not a fact. The thought 
which synthesises cannot be arrived at by merely comparing the thesis 
and the antithesis ; it is a new jump in thought, suggested by our more 
adequate experience of reality. But if that is so, the inner movement 
of thought, which is supposed in Hegel’s Logic to culminate in the 
Absolute Idea, cannot be a purely rational process. There is such a 
thing as experience, which sets limits to, and directs rational processes. 
Experience then is greater than Reason, Hegel's Absolute ; and when 
we judge the nature of reality, we must base our conclusions upon 
experience as a whole, which may go beyond thought, and not upon 
the so-called necessary connections of ideas. Reality is more than 


reason ; it is experience. 

Lastly we may note that Hegel’s writing is comprehensive of 
differences. But In the differences be real in the unity ? They can 
continue to be real only in so far as they are imperfectly unified. If 
the unity is perfect, there is no way of saving the differences IMeed 
the concept of end or purpose is one which renders it possible to con- 
ceive differences as being consistent with unity. But that is only 
because a purposive unity is only a partial unity of the parts The. 
parts have a being of their own which is not wholly subservient to the 
purpose. As there can be no perfect unityofour organism, so neither 

J 1 "L ^ *aa1 An/] AAm uTiit/V of dinerences. 
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III. Bradley. 

Bradley is another important writer who has developed a system 
of Absolute Idealism. He has tried to make good some of the faults 
of He»el. He has examined the various categories of thought, such 
as time and space, substance and quality, relations, etc., which we 
employ in our experience of reality ; he 'has then shown that each 
of them involves self-contradiction. Whatever part of reality, there- 
fore, has its nature determined by these categories is appearance ; it 
is not reality. Reality must be free from contradiction. Also reality 
must be of the stuff of experience. What is not experienced, and is 
not made of the stuff of experience, is real in no sense of the term. 
Reality then is essentially an experience. Tiiis experience must 
have a content. What other content can it have except the content 
of appearance ? Appearance then is the only content of the Absolute 
Experience. Only in it, the self-contradiction of appearance is 
removed. Appearance is not nothing. It is reality itself when the 
contradictions are removed. 

It might be argued that appearance, as appearance, must at least 
be wholly unreal. Bradley, however, does not subscribe to that view. 
He holds that an appearance is something. Between it and reality 
that fully realises the principle of non-contradiction, the distinction 
is not that of “ what is not ” and “ what is,” or of the unreal and real. 
It is only a distinction of “ more or less of reality,” or of the degree of 
reality. The degree is determined by the test of comprehensiveness 
and of harmony. A concept becomes more and more adequate to 
reality, as the range of its application or of inclusiveness increases, 
and as it realises greater harmony of meaning ; and these two tests 
are interconnected. The ideal, however, is never attained in thought 
at all. It is attained only in Absolute Experience. Bradley has 
indeed not drawn up a hierarchy of concepts similar to Hegel’s in 
accordance with this view. But it is quite evident that he is in spirit 
quite at one with Hegel on this point. Hegel showed how the higher 
categories included the lower and yet superseded them in adequacy. 
Bradley does not work out in detail a hierarchy of categories, but he 
suggests nothing less in his conception of the degrees of truth and of 
reality. 

All thought-knowedge is of the form of judgment. A 
judgment involves the distinction of the subject and the predicate. 
Bradley has shown that this form of knowledge can never be adequate 
to reality. The subject stands for reality, and the predicate for some 
ideal content. Once this separation is made, thought can never get 
over it. But if it does not get over it, the ideal of knowledge 
will never be realised. What is ideal will always remain ideal ; 
it will never be equivalent to the real ; the predicate will 
a ways fall short of reality. In short, our knowledge will always 
remain ideal, and reality real ; the two will never become one sub- 
stance so to say. r i he Absolute Experience, therefore, is not of the 
form of a judgment. It does not involve the distinction of the subject 
and the object. It is not governed by thought. It supersedes thought 


I 



an + . a \f r . e a ^. lon8, ^ is a “ one entire whole without relations and 
wi ou istmctions. It approximates to feeling in this respect. It 
is an intuition of the whole above and beyond thought. 

It will be seen that Bradley has given up Hegel's idea that the 
so ute is of the nature of Thought. In the place of Thought, he has 
se . up an experience of the whole that combines all the aspects of the 
mite experience and supersedes them. But this is hardly any real im- 
provement. We cannot think of an experience absolute or otherwise, 
w ithout an experient, — a soul or self that has that experience. Accord- 
ing to Bradley, the ego is a later development out of more primitive 
experience, which is of the nature of feeling and which does not involve 
the distinction of the ego and the not-ego. But even feeling, however 
undifferentiated and primitive, implies an individuated being that 
has the feeling. The ego may be a later development so far as our 
consciousness of it is concerned. That consciousness is not possible 
without mature thinking. But that does not mean that in point 
of fact the ego is non-existent in primitive experience, or that the 
original type of experience is non-personal. It is bad psychology to 
suppose that because rudimentary experience does not of itself rise to 
the level of self-consciousness, that there is therefore no self or 
individual who has that experience. Even experience that is all- 
embracing can never be possible without a self. Bradley's Absolute 
Experience is a soul-less experience, and so far unreal. It is as 
impossible as Hegel’s Absolute based on the ultimate character of 
thought. 


The Absolute Experience is said to contain all the diversity 
without implying any relations. Such a view would be absurd, if it 
were not meaningless. Diversity can never be real in any form or sense 
without the reality of relations. We have already pointed out that 
unity can never be perfect to the extent that differences are real. 
And yet the Absolute Experience is supposed to achieve a real unity 
of differences without abolishing them, Bradley indeed says that the 
appearances are transformed in that experience. But will this trans- 
formation retain anything of the old appearances ? If it does, then 
so far they are real without being transformed. But if nothing is 
left as it was, how is transformation different from abolition ? 
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w . nmst denv it of them wholly. Appearances are indeed 

appear But when we deny reality of them, their status becomes the 

status of mere appearances, illusory in character, that have no reality 

except in our ignorance of the true nature of things. Such plain 

conclusion few thinkers have the courage to face even 
they would have us believe that reality is truly one, and that the 

diversity which we see is not as such real. 

G. R. Malkani. 


though 


The very word “ God ” in the singular, embracing all the gods 
or tlieos from thcoi — came to the “ superior civilized nations from a 
strange source, one entirely and as pre-eminently phallic as the sincere, 
open-spoken lingham of India. The attempt to derive God from the 
Anglo-Saxon synonym “good ” is an abandoned idea, for in no other 
language, in all of which the term varies more or less, from the Persian 
Khoda down to the Latin Bern , has an instance been found of a 
name of God being derived from the attribute of Goodness. To the 
Latin races it comes from the Aryan Dyaus (the Day); to the Slavonian, 
from the Greek Bacchus (Bagh-bog ) ; and to the Saxon races, directly 
from the Hebrew Yodh or Jod. — Secret Doctrine I, 346-7. 


It may be correctly stated that were Leibnitz’ and Spinoza’s 
systems reconciled, the essence and Spirit of esoteric philosophy 
would be made to appear. From the shock of the two — as opposed 
to the Cartesian system — emerge the truths of the Archaic doctrine. 
Both opposed the metaphysics of Descartes. His idea of the contrast 
of two substances— Extension and Thought — radically differing from 
each other and mutually irreducible, was too arbitrary and too 
unphilosophical for them. Thus Leibnitz made of the two Cartesian 
substances two attributes of one universal unity, in which he saw 
God. Spinoza recognized but one universal indivisible substance and 
absolute all, like Parabrahmam. Leibnitz on the contrary perceived 
the existence of a plurality of substances. There was but one for 
Spinoza ; for Leibnitz an infinitude of Beings, from\ and in , the One. 
Hence, though both admitted but one real Entity , while Spinoza 
made it impersonal and indivisible, Leibnitz divided his personal 
Deity into a number of divine and semi-divine Beings. Spinoza was 
a subjective, Leibnitz an objective Pantheist, yet both were great 
philosophers in their intuitive perceptions. 

Now, if these two teachings were blended together and each 
corrected by the other, — and foremost of all the One Reality weeded of 
its personality — there would remain as sum total a true spirit of eso- 
teric philosophy in them , the impersonal, attributeless; absolute divine 
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PARABRAHMAN, THE ABSOLUTE. 
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emen s an whose Bodies {when needed) are the atoms — and our 
doctrine is there. —Secret Doctrine I, 628-29. 


The Hegelian doctrine, which identifies Absolute Being or “Be-ness” 

with “ non-Being/ 5 and represents the Universe as an eternal 

becoming , is identical with the Vedanta philosophy— Secret Doctrine II, 
449. 


Nature is never stationary during manvantara, as it is ever 
becoming , not simply being . According to the great metaphysician 
Hegel also. For him Nature was a perpetual becoming . A purely 
esoteric conception. Creation or Origin, in the Christian sense of the 
term, is absolutely unthinkable. As the above-quoted thinker said : 
“ God (the Universal Spirit) objectivises himself as Nature , and again 
rises out of it .” — Secret Doctrine , I, 257. 


Hegel, the great German thinker, must have known or sensed 
mtuitionally this truth when saying, as he did, that the Unconscious 
evolved the Universe only “ in the hope of attaining clear self- 
consciousness/’ of becoming, in other words, man ; for this is also the 
secret meaning of the usual Puranic phrase about Brahma being 
constantly “ moved by the desire to create .’ 5 — Secret Doctrine I, 106- 

107. 
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Absolute Consciousness. 

, •„ on i v termed unconsciousness m me - 

omena wmch f 18 tonality, transcends human conception. Man, 

unable to form P cons ^ ution of his being to raise the veil 

ZtT^ouds the majesty of the Absolute. Only the liberated Spirit 
able to faintly realise the nature of the source whence it sprung anc 

whither it must eventually return. . . As the highes yan 

aSL however, can but bow in ignorance before the awful mystery 
of Absolute Being ; and since, even in that culmination of conscious 
existence— “ the merging of the individual m the universal conscious- 


IS 


•to use a phrase of Fichte's* 


ness — w 

Infinite, nor can it apply to it its own standard of mental experiences 
how can it be said that the “ Unconscious ” and the Absolute can have 
even an instinctive impulse or hope of attaining clear self-consciousness 
A Vedantin would never admit this Hegelian idea ; and the Occultist 
would say that it applies perfectly to the awakened mahat, the 
Universal Mind already projected into the phenomenal world as the 
first aspect of the changeless absolute, but never to the latter. 

or Purusha and Prabriti are but the two 


“ Spirit and Matter, 
primeval aspects of the One and Secondless, 

Doct) • ine I, 51. 




we are taught. 


■Secret 


In the Secret Doctrine the concealed Unity — whether representing 
Parabrahmam, or the “ Great Extreme ” of Confucius, or the 
Deity concealed by Phta, the Eternal Light, or again the Jewish 
En-Soph, is always found to be symbolized by a circle or the " nought ” 
(absolute No-Thing and Nothing, because it is infinite and the 
All). — Secret Doctrine, II, 553. 



CONTACTING THE INVISIBLE. 

II.— MEDIUMS AND MEDIUMSHIP. 

[This is the second instalment of a carefully prepared statement on the 
subject of intercommunications between the visible and the invisible. It deals 
with the fading away of Spiritualism, of the growth of Psychism and of the dangers 
of mediumship and the degradation of mediums. — Eds.] 


Theosophy, Mediumship, and Psychism are terms which may 
serve to indicate the three paths of Occultism, as distinguished from 
those occasional experiences which occur to practically every human 
being. These last named experiences form the real substratum of 
popular belief in Magic, of which the three classes of practitioners are 
rather the outcome than the originators. 


Always on the assumption that there are higher as well as lower 
worlds in Nature than known to us, it cannot be unreasonable to infer 
that all species of belief and practice in intercommunication probably 
have their actual origin outside the sphere of strictly human cons- 
ciousness. What is experienced here is an effect, and not a cause. This 
can easily be seen on the reflection that although the phenomena are 
known, the explanation has to be sought either in the theory of mira- 
cles or else in the hypothesis of laws presently unknown to us, of factors 
in Nature only dimly guessed at, of forces operative in, on, and through 
our world by which we are affected, but which we do not know how to 

V 

control. All this is the raw material for the theory and practice of 
Magic in any of its forms : that Intercommunication is possible from 
this side as well as from the other, and that its rationale may be 

learned. 


Of the three, it is to be noted that Mediumship, on which the 
theories of Spiritualism rest, was the earliest in our times to attract 
attention. Although it is barely three-quarters of a century since the 
phenomena of the Fox sisters opened wide a door, Spiritualism to-day 
is decadent. There have not been for years mediums in any way 
•comparable to scores which excited a genuine re\ival of interest in 
intercommunications from 1850 to 1875. Mediumship has been re- 



placed almost entirely by Psychism a something unreco^ 
the palmv days of Spiritualism. In the excitement of each new thing 
under the sun the old is speedily forgotten, so that few now living 
recall the great furdre over Spiritualism, which endured for one genera- 
tion only, but in that period commanded a greater interest, special and 
general, than Darwin’s theory of evolution-than even the rise of 
Modern Science itself. Mediumship and Spiritualism have never been 
philosophically considered, least of all by mediums and spintuahste 
themselves. They have recorded an immense array of facts, but who 
has studied those facts with a view to then- classification, their co- 
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than of Religion. Men have been content, first with the experiences, 
and then with this or that among the thousand and one rev ealed 
or speculatively suggested explanations. Without a Science oi Spiri- 
tualism how can there be a Philosophy of the subject . 
then, like religion, has made no progress ; and since nothing can stand 
still in any imaginable world, physical or metaphysical, it follows 
that there has been inevitable retrogression : Spiritualism has already 
returned to the world of the il spirits ” from which it came, a prema- 
ture death following a premature birth. 

Nevertheless, Spiritualism did not die without issue. So far as 
known facts permit of deduction, Psychism is the legitimate offspring 
of mediumship. Psychism is, in many quarters, as rampant now as 
was Mediumship a half century ago. So some consideration of the 
ancestry of Psychism will throw, perhaps, a more understanding light 
on the present status of this branch of intercommunications. in 

* - A tl i ^ jr T * , 1 * t * "1 
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important factors prevail in Mediumship as they prevail in Psychism. 
Their identity is unmistakable. 

The characteristic marks and essential conditions of Mediumship 
appear to be unvarying, for they are shown by the whole history of 
Spiritualism. First in order, perhaps, is the fact of passivity. The 
Medium does not in any case produce the phenomena. What the 
medium does is to throw himself into a condition of consciousness 
which makes possible the production of phenomena through him, 
the actual operators and active agents or agencies remaining invisible 
because incorporeal in our sense. All that any Spiritualist or so- 
called Psychical Researcher knows of the nature of these entities is 
what they themselves transmit through the body of the medium, 
using that body as their bridge into this world. Aside from the 
messages thus received on this side, all is inference and imagination. 
Not only are the theories propounded many and conflicting, as might 
be expected, but the messages themselves are equally confusing and 
irreconcilable. Those messages which relate to matters of this world 
are, when verified, very often taken as conclusive proof of the nature 
of the “ control ” and of the statements transmitted as to the nature 
of the other world.” Hence the chaotic nature of Spiritualism. 

The best that can be urged in behalf of Spiritualism is that the 
messages obtained through Mediumship have demonstrated in our 
age the existence m and around us of more or less intelligent beings in 
states of matter and conditions of consciousness otherwise unknown to 

anddy so ?!5 Ch ^ ad tr t easier for many to b elieve in human survival 
after physical death Nothing has been added to human knowledge 

m any scientific or philosophic sense. The mysteries of birth and death 

P~ b1 ^ of f o od and evil, are no neared 
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This brings one naturally to consider another characteristic of 
inmship. Not only must the Will of the meSumT 
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u t e Reason must undergo a complete metamorphosis. The reason 
o t e normal human being is exercised on the basis provided by the 
experiences of waking consciousness. Waking human consciousness 
constantly involves the Will, the Reason, and the Moral Nature. 

ediumship, to be successful, requires that the will shall be discarded, 
the reason inverted, the moral nature ignored. This is also the exact 
condition of insanity, of delirium, of drug addiction, intoxication, 
and hypnotism. In all these cases phenomena are exhibited which 
cannot be explained on any rational basis. The facts are there, but 
who understands them ? And yet, on the theory that this is a universe 
of law and order, there must exist a rational explanation of the most 
irrational occurrences. The phenomena of hallucinations and the 
phenomena of Mediumship are the same ; the mental, moral, and 
volitional constituents of normal human beings have suffered similar 
catastrophes in the various aberrations named. In all these cases 
something has happened by which the normal oscillation of human 
life has been so intensified that the man is no longer responsible for 
what he says and does. What does it all mean ? 

It is certain that no one cultivates or practices Mediumship to 
purify his motives, to strengthen his will, to exercise his reason, or to 
discipline his moral nature. The reverse effect on all these elements 
of the Medium’s nature must be induced by this species of Occultism, 
if for no other occasion than that the energies of the practitioner are 
more and more absorbed in a contrary direction of consciousness to 
that which constitutes the balanced human life. And this, irrespec- 
tive of the theorem of the possible influence on the nature of the 
medium through contamination by the nature of the “ control 5 ' . Is 
this latter to be seriously considered ? Surely, all men are familiar 
with the fact of contagion, physical, moral, and mental, from the inti- 
mate or even casual contact of living men and other beings. Granting 
that Mediumship is a path to intercommunication with beings of 
another w r orld than our own, how could any Medium, or any who 
patronize Mediumship, hope to escape being affected by the contact ? 
The price paid by the Medium is one that precludes his gaining any 
spiritual, moral, or intellectual benefit from the practice, but it cer- 
tainly must lay him open without defence to infection. There is no 
record of any Medium who has become a better man as a result of his 
mediumship, but there is a truly dreadful list of those who have been 
made worse by their experiences. And in degree the same consequences 
must befall those who countenance and support the practice. These, 
for the most part, may be likened to those who would profit by the drink 
and drug traffic without themselves becoming addicts. In the end 
they must, on any theory of moral justice, fall victim to the same or 
worse evils. The vivisectionist, and those who defend him and his 
supposed benefits to mankind, would be the last to wish to submit 
themselves to the experiments which are performed upon helpless 
animals. The hypnotist would resist to his capacity anyone wdio tried 
to hypnotize him,. Those who defend Mediumship and its fruits 
and endeavour to profit by it at second hand are the very last to wish 
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to become mediums themselves. If there were any possibility of good 
in Mediumship itself, surely every one who believes in its messages 
would desire first and foremost himself to become a medium, so as to 
secure its benefits direct. That this is not the case is ample evidence 
that there is dulness of the moral nature, defective reasoning power, 
a lack of right motive, already in those attracted to Spiritualism. 
Those breaches in their nature must be widened and deepened, if they 
yield to the attraction which Mediumship offers them as a door to the 

“ unseen world 


Anyone so minded can easily investigate the subject of Mediumship 
from the records made by itself, and more than substantiate all that 
has here been indicated. Those records are such as to make the 
thoughtful man wish rather to close this door to the Occult than to 
open it, whether in others or in himself. As known and practiced, 
its history shows it admits to unknown regions below , not above, human 
consciousness. 


[The next instalment will be on “ Mediums^ Psychics, and 
Religions 





WHO, WHERE, WHAT IS GOD? 

[B. M. is an old-world man living by his old-world methods in our era. We 
are fortunate in having secured a few reports of his talks to his intimate friends. 
The Bhagavad-Gita is the book he has mastered through long years of study 
and meditation ; but further, having lived according to its tenets more success* 
fully than is generally possible, his thoughts breathe a peculiar fragrance* 
The papers have been translated from the vernacular ; it should be understood 
that they are not literal translations, and the translator has adhered more to 
ideas and principles than to words. Although B. M. knows English, his inspira* 
tion becomes impeded in employing that medium of expression and so he prefers 
not to use it. W e think our readers will find real inspiration in this series. — Eds.} 

“ Behold, O son of Pritha, my forms by hundreds and by thousands,, 
of diverse kinds divine, of many shapes and fashions.’* 

— Bhagavad-Gita , XI. 5. 

Bv study and search truth can be known about all things and about 
the source of all things. The general ignorance and confusion about 
the nature of Deity is chiefly due to the notion that nothing can be 
really known about it. This is contrary to the teachings of all sages, 
seers and prophets. Such Divine Men as Krishna and Rama, Gotama 
and Tsong-Kha-Pa, Jesus and Zarathushtra, Lao Tzu and Pythagoras, 
have taught how they attained the knowledge of the Supreme, nay 
more, how we too can attain. We may not succeed so completely, but 
surely we are capable of learning something of what they taught, of 
practising what we learn, and of realizing, in some measure, the fruits 
of our practice. 

Almost all religions have been degraded, and the grand concept 
of an omnipresent, eternal, boundless and immutable Principle which 
is Life and Deity has become transformed into an illogical and absurd 
belief in a Personal God, outside of His Universe. It is late in the day 
to write against the blasphemy wdiich is connected with the idea of a 
Personal God ; it is impossible for intuition to accept, and for reason to 
assent to, the dogma of belief in a Personal God, separate from His 
Universe which, for some mysterious and never to be found out purpose, 
He has created. Every thinking man has put away that childish 

superstition. 

Religion is supposed to be a matter of belief ; it ought to be a 
subject for study, for strong search, for fearless questioning. 

In all religions, Deity is said to be omnipresent and the simple 
logical deduction is that It is everywhere and in all things. The 
notion of everywhere is related to space, and therefore we can say that 

space is another name for Deity. 

Also in all religions Deity is emanating ; from within Its bosom 
things, forces and beings stream forth. But this is the property of Life. 
Forms of Life are made by Life, made of Life, made in Life. With 

propriety then we can name Deity as Life. 
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Thus Living Spa.ce, known and. to be known, emerges as our 
primary concept of God or Deity. 

This brings us to the second idea of all religious philosophies : 
the dual aspects of the One Concept Space and Life, Matter and 
Spirit, Body and Soul. These are two aspects of the One Reality which 
is Deity. Ignorance and misunderstanding of this teaching have 
produced the faulty view of God and Satan, Ormazd and Ahriman. 
The correct teaching is that good and evil are but relative aspects of 
the One. Thus Spirit and Matter are but a pair, like Spento and 
Angro Mainyu of our Parsi brothers, both aspects of the One Life, 
of the One Ahura Mazda. (See Yasna, xlv — 2.) 

But there is a third factor, which also all ancient religious philo- 
sophies havetaken account of — Intelligence of Spirit and of Matter, of 
Spento and of Angro, of God and of Satan. Life in Space, Spirit in 
Matter, Spento operating with Angro, Satan fighting against God, all 
imply and indicate the existence of Intelligence, of Mind. This is 
degraded into the carnalized and anthropomorphized notion of the 
Trinity and Trimurti — three Persons, three Separate Gods, to be 
prayed to and propitiated. 

Life, Space, Intelligence are three aspects of Deity, omnipresent 
and ever active. Nowhere in nature is anything bereft of these three. 
Dead th ing s are alive ; there is no empty space ; some form of intelli- 
gence works incessantly everywhere. 

How can these metaphysical ideas be used by us in a practical 
manner ? 


If Deity is everywhere it also manifests Itself as Life, Space and 
Intelligence in tie human kingdom and therefore in all human beings. 
What we know ordinarily as Spirit, Soul and Body are Life, Intelligence 
and Space or Matter. Our intelligence or mind is the connecting 
link between our Individual Spirits and our bodily senses, organs and 
the brain. Our mentality has unfolded to the extent which enables 
us to be self-conscious of ourselves. Intelligence which is self-conscious 
is the human soul in each of us. It is unfolding, all the time ; most 
men do not even know that unconsciously to themselves their intelli- 
gent souls are growing. It is a stupendous change in us wrhen we 
clearly perceive that the growth of the Soul is the purpose of human 
life. Not the acquisition of wealth, not the gain of fame, not the 
exertion of power or even of love on our fellow-men, is the purpose 
of human existence, but to learn of our own natures, spiritual, mental 
and bodily, to find the ways of deliberate and quickened unfolding 
of all three, according to and under Law. We find out by study, 
meditation and sacrifice that each one of us is Deity, the Mysterious 
Lord Krishna. “ Our Father who art in heaven ” of whom the 
Christian prayer speaks is our own Divine Soul with which, like Jesus, 
we shall realize our one-ness by living as he lived. Each one of us 
will dance, like Shiva, the Dance of Life, when all our passions and 
lusts have been consumed in the fire of knowledge which is symbolized 
by the burning place where Shiva is to be found. 
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A correct view of prayer as communion with the spiritual and 
divine aspect of ourselves which is to be found in the closet of the heart 
will take us into a new universe. We shall begin to look for the expres- 
sion of Deity in our brother-men, and proceeding we shall perceive. 
Its working in the many kingdoms of nature, and growing we shall 
gain the Vision of Arjuna who saw the Deity as Universe, the Body 
of Life, mysterious, conscious, resplendent, in which everything lives 
and moves and has its being — we blundering mortals included. 

B. M. 


REINCARNATION AND MEMORY. 

Apropos of discussion going on in your journal on the subject 
allow me to draw attention to the following case. An interesting 
commentary on the self-made barriers which some present-day 
scientists have erected, beyond which they do not push their 
investigations, is found in their reported reaction to a phenomenon 
occurring in Poland, where a little Polish girl speaks a language she 
never had heard. 

Without having evinced previous peculiar or unusual symptoms, 
little Marie Glashan Skotinicki, of Warsaw, suddenly began to talk 
to herself in a strange tongue that her parents could not understand, 
but which the family physician recognized as pure Gaelic. 

Since the child had never been away from her native city, nor 
heard any other language except Polish, the scientific world has 
examined the case with interest and has no solution to the mystery, 
other than an admittedly far-fetched explanation, in the fact that 
Marie’s great-grandfather was born and raised on the Island of Lewis, 
the largest of the outer Hebrides group, off the north-west coast of 
Scotland, where Gaelic of unusual purity is spoken. As the scientists 
state, however, they see little hope of “ explaining the girl’s behaviour 
through this clue,” because her great-grandfather died several years 

before she was born. 

This is not a case without parallel, and is not without simple 
explanation if we go beyond the scant years of one life. May not the 
theory of reincarnation or many lives on earth for the evolving soul, 
in different countries, families and environments, give more than a 
‘ J clue’ ’ to the solution of this so-called mystery ? Is it not a more 
logical explanation that in some other life little Marie spoke Gaelic 
as her native tongue, and when conditions, physiological and psycholo- 
gical permitted, the memory of the language which she once knew 
came to the foreground of her normal consciousness. 


THE FESTIVAL OF SERPENTS. 

[N. Kasturi Iyer, M.A., B.L., this month writes on Naga-Panchami, a well 
known Hindu festival which this year fell on 30th July. 

We do not agree with our author that the festival arose out of “simple child- 
like terror through the ages.” In ancient India, Naga-Puja, worship of Dra- 
gons and Serpents, was a Mystery Rite of the learned, who endeavoured to impart 
soul-knowledge to the masses through it. In later days most of the knowledge 
was lost and superstition took its place. It would be a glorious revival if the 
learned of modern India were to observe this Festival with understanding. — Eds.] 


Naga-Panchami — the fifth day of the bright fortnight of Sravan, 
the first month of the Indian rainy season — is the serpent festival of 
the Hindus. That day the thousands of Naga-Shrines, springs, pools, 
wells and hills scattered through the land quicken into activity, 
and the orthodox householder has to perform rites and bestow 
gifts to appease the wrath or to win the grace of the mysterious 
children of the earth, the serpents. 

The Maharani of Baroda, mounted on an elephant, proceeds 
that day to the woods in order to worship at an ant-hill, the visible 
entrance to the magnificent underworld of serpents. The pipers who 
accompany the procession blow their pipes and, allured by the sound, 
the snakes come out of their holes and are fed with milk. 


It is interesting to know that on this day pandits learned in 
grammar assemble at Naga-Kupa, an old well at Benares, to do 
honour to Patanjali, the greatest of Sanskrit grammarians, held 
as an avatar of the King of Serpents, Sesha ( 1 ) 


In Bengal a goddess named Manasa or Visha-hari (the poison- 
destroyer), the kind sister of Vasuki the Serpent King, “a handsome 
female of a golden colour, seated on a water lily, clothed with snakes,” 
is offered worship on Naga-Panchami. 


In many villages a big earthen image of a serpent is erected and 
consecrated in a public place and worshipped by the entire populace, 
women singing songs, dancing round the shrine, and men rolling 
themselves on earth to expiate their sins. Enterprising beggars carry 
about snakes on Naga-Panchami enabling devotees to feed the living 
Nagas at their very door. According to the Hindu books of domestic 
ritual, „ there should be no digging of the earth, either by day or by 
night on the sacred day, lest any of the species be killed unawares. 

fruits or vegetables are picked j no trees are felled, for the 
serpent is closely associated and generally identified with the spirits of 
the trees. Entrance to the Hindu home is decorated by representa- 
tions of these “ Seers and Symbols of the Ancient Silence ” ; and 

(») This refers to the affiliation of Patanjali to the Lodge of the Eternal 
Ones-the occult progeny of Sesha. The well of the serpents, containing the 
Waters of Life and Wisdom at which the Brahmins assemble, is a true and a 

ki ■iiw‘ . „ ma y an em pty rite now ; time was when its magic worked 

as a blessing to all pure seekers of Truth.— 
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. ? r 81 «nag es of the great Nagas are worshipped and offered 
asgi s ° rahmins. Towards evening some ant-hill or traditional 
laun ; o sna vcs is visited and ceremonially revered, and stories of the 
agarajas or of their devotees are read or repeated. 


Snak 


ve w 



is universal. It has persisted through all ages, 
part of the world is the serpent cult more widely 
lstributed or developed in more varied and interesting forms than 


in no 



m India. One reason for this is certainly the fact that India is the 
only country inhabited by all the known families of snakes and the 
toll of human lives taken by snake bite is appallingly huge — w 
a symbol in itself, of double meaning. 

The Yajur-Veda hymn says : — 



Homage be to the snakes ! 

Whichsoever move along the Earth, 
Which are in sky and in heaven. 
Homage be to those snakes. 

Which are the arrows of Sorcerers 
And of Tree-Spirits 
And which lie in holes. 

Homage be to those snakes. 

Which are in the brightness of heaven, 
Which are in the rays of the sun, 

Which have made their abode in waters, 
Homage be to those snakes l 1 ). 


a 


The animal was dreaded and revered on account of the 
mysterious dangers associated with it, its stealthy habits, the cold 
fixity of its gaze, its sinuous motion, the protrusion of its forked 
tongue, and the suddenness and deadliness of its attacks. It had 
a swift, graceful, gliding motion without legs or arms. It had no 
external auditory organs but seemed to hear through the eyes. Its 
forked tongue licked up the air which, apparently, was its food. Tho 
serpent was therefore a great ascetic ; it could kill, almost instantane- 
ously, by a bite, a breath or even a look. It had the unique power 
of casting off its skin, and thus was the symbol of perpetual resurrection, 
of immortality. It came out just after the rains. Serpents \\ere seen 
to haunt houses and graveyards, appearing from nowhere and 
disappearing all too soon, and were regarded as presidmg guardians 
They lived in holes under the earth \\ ere they not the owners 
of the soil, who must be duly satisfied before houses are built or Ma 
are ploughed ? They are the powerful beings who know the secret 

O Homage is here paidtoth^ierent classes of D ^g 0 . n ^^SkTas! 
ire the instructors of mankind. They ar y°* 8 ^ iea ° ^tMn physical bodies ; 

jf different vocations, Mahatmas who ^ nnr i TUivani-Buddhas who bless, 

tfirmana-Kayas who bless super-p } g orcerers an d of Tree-Spirits are 

ivinz in the infinitudes of space. Arrows of Sorcerers ana oi 

lames of certain forces which Beings of Powei use. , , . _f t jj 0 

Like the ty»bol ». U.e Tree, the » «-• ihLigbteee.-EhS. 
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of the seed, the silent process of fecundity ; the guardians of great 
treasures hidden away in the bowels of the earth ; custodians of gems, 
jewels, magic stones, wonder working spells and talismans. Some 
species lived in water, and were regarded as guardians of rain, masters 
of the hailstorms ( x ). 

Entire tribes and communities proudly derive their origin from 
the denizens of Nagaloka. The dynasty of Kashmir had the great 
Naga, Karkota, as its mythical ancestor. The Rajas of Chota-Nagpur 
consider Pundarika as the founder ( 2 ). 

The earth itself is resting on the many headed Sesha or Ananta, 
the symbol of eternity. When this Atlas of the Hindus shifts its burden 
from head to head the earth quakes ( 3 ). 

In India the serpent is the great symbol of psychic power, the 
Kundalini Shakti, the mighty secret energy of Man, which her 
ascetics try to arouse. So, too, the primordial solar force, 
semi-latent within the aura of every human being was known to 
she Greeks as the Speirema, Serpent Coil. Madame Blavatsky 
writes in The Voice of the Silence : “ Kundalini is called the 

1 Serpentine ’ or the annular power on account of its spiral-like work- 
ing or progress in the body of the ascetic developing the power 
in himself. It is an electric, fiery, occult, or Fohatic power, 
the great pristine force which underlies all organic and inorganic 
matter. The worship of the ant-hill, too, as evidenced by the 
Valmika-Sutra, was early symbolised and the Valmika or 
ant-hill represented the human body at the bottom of which lies 
concealed the cobra, motionless and inert, because he has become the 
“ Almsman in whom the Cankers are no more.” Everyone of us is 
an ant-hill, a Garden of Eden, with the Serpent poisonous, hateful and 
virulent, and the task of Sadhana is to curb and conquer it and render 

its wickedness ineffective ; when thus transformed it is the Dragon 
of Wisdom. 

Thus from simple child-like terror, man has developed through 
the ages an expansive cult pictured in folklore and tradition, art 
and m\ tit, religion and ritual, song and symbol. In the words of 
I>r. Vogel, author of the invaluable book on Indian Serpent-Lore, 

“ the Naga-Panchami continues to testify to the feelings of aw^e and 
veneration which the serpent evokes in the minds of the population 
since the earliest times we have cognisance of.” 

N. Kasturi Iyer. 


P) Every detail of this description of our author is a symbol and all true 
students of occultism are well qualified to interpret all the clauses.— Eds. 

(*) Kashmir and Nagpur were old Centres of occult culture and Ire not 

devo’d of power even to-day, say those who know. Dynasties of Wise Rulers 
— Kaja-Kishis — governed there in very old days. — Eds. 


jJ. ^”8 tas reference to cosmical and astronomical phenomena, chiefly to 
the tilting of the Pole. See H. P. Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine. Eds. 


FROM PARIS. 

cublish^WA ou y s pace has delayed our printing the February letter ; we 

Religion eriat -° V s ^ ow tendency in France for a Universal 

and °\f r T n ^ ^ d06S in . Great Britain about which Mr. D. L. Murray 

will bp ««_+:„ i ® r . °rd wrote in our previous numbers. Our Indian readers. 

ffonrl U !» r y i mterested ' n the reference to Vivekananda made by our 

O oocl friend and able correspondent — MUe. M. Bugard.— Eds.] 


February, 1930 . 

There is a saying that the true historian should be of no time 
and of no country. Some novelists seem to believe that the same 
rule applies to them. Their stories are really “ out of space,” and 
were it not that their characters used the wireless, one could not place 
them in any epoch. In other words, they ignore contemporarv 
society, and, with it, certain young people of the post-war generation. 

Marcel Arland is not a novelist of this type, and for this reason 
his work L’Ordre* is interesting to meet. Though voluminous, it is 
always lively, but we have to regret, among other things, that there is 
often a coldness in its lucidity. Apart from two or three characters 

which are depicted with tenderness, all the people, even the leading 
characters, are seen in a merciless light. 

Our interest in L’Ordre is less concerned with the feelings that 
the characters inspire than with the novel method in which the 
author handles his theme, a theme which, truth to tell, is by no means 
new. Since the time of Chateaubriand and Byron the rebellion against 
social laws, the scorn of the proud unsatisfied youth, vaunting through 
life his bitterness and indulging in clamorous tirades agunst the plati- 
tudes of respectable people, have been represented a thousand times. 
All that M. Arland had to do was to take once again the hero of the 
Romanticist School, strip him of his declamations, and dress him in the 
fashion of our day. In this the author has quite succeeded. Gilbert 
is portrayed as sharp, harsh, pitying only himself, mad with vanity 
and pride, obsessed with the desire to surpass others and the fear of 
seeming ridiculous, imperious, unsociable. Despite some exaggera- 
tion, he is indeed but the inelegant offspring of the pre-Romantieists, 
an incarnation of revolt resulting from a century of individualism 
and the unrestrained licence of the years after the war. 

But in Romanticism, bom of an unreal world, it was the magni- 
ficent man, contemptuous of law, whose overdeveloped egotism only 
recognised himself, that claimed our admiration as his due. That 
his loves were more noxious than hatred, that he spread, around him 
only ruin and despair, did not matter : draped in a heroic mantle he 
remained on his pedestal. In a real world things do not happen so. 
The relations of cause and effec t manifest themselves rigorously, 

* This work was awarded the Prix Goncourt by the Academie des 
Goncourts in 1929* 
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and whosoever makes sport of vital laws must expect to pay the price. 
In spite of his youth— he belongs to the generation under t’ ' 

Arland has seen this ; and at the risk of being accused of 
in the role of a moralizer, he does not fear to tell the truth. His hero 
is mad for independence, and despising a normal life, will not permit 
any questions regarding the choice of a future career. Deciding 
to accept only work which would leave him all his liberty, Gilbert 
t ii ns away to Paris with some hundred francs in his purse. He 
gains a livelihood by writing for the extreme radical press, and leads 
in the Latin Quarter the existence of a lawless Bohemian. After 
many vicissitudes — a duel, an illness, long stagnant periods, more or 
less unproductive, but interspersed with spasmodic desire for work 
and dreams of success, Gilbert obtains the love of Justin’s wife. He 
allows her to abandon her home for his sake. In a short time he 
wearies of her love, and behaves in such a manner that a girl with 
whom he has resumed former relations, shoots the unfortunate 
Justin and wounds her severely. But the novelty of the work lies in 
that the lawless morality, the disregard of standards provocatively 
emphasised, which according to the law of pure individualism still 
in vogue among some people ought to put a halo around Gilbert, or 
at least give strength to his character, M. Arland denounces for their 
harmfulness and “ cabotinage.” It is enough to marshal the facts 
in the light of the logic of life, in order to show that bravado and 
contempt of duty lead nowhere — not even finally to the preservation 
of illusions concerning oneself. Defeated, but still arrogant and 
unsociable, Gilbert pursues his wretched life in the Far East and 
America. He returns at about the age of thirty to his native village 
to die, having suffered for months from a gnawing cancer— the result 
of a wound — and for years by the feeling of having been a weakling 
or more exactly a “ rate.” 



“ The mark of this generation,” his brother once said, “ is the 

unlicensed freedom of the individual, which means the destruction 

of the social and moral ties, in a word, of all order. And this will 

be the ruin of the country.” After Gilbert’s death, musing on his 

wasted gifts and on the spirit of discipline, he lets fall this remark which 

sums up precisely the significance of the book : “ As if everything 

is not destined inevitably to return into order.” But a final word is 

also said by the blunt Abbe Leblanc ; “ Carry on, you young people, 

specimens of the rottenness of the time, self-conceited, egoistic, 

mean. Ah ! people want to find God elsewhere than in God ! God,— - 

the idea is old, out of fashion ; moreover it involved sacrifices.” 

There lies the crux of the problem. Order requires an ideal and 

a renunciation, and there lies the secret of power. But are the egotists 
willing to listen to this Law of Life ? 


May , 1930. 

A very cultured man once remarked to some Christians who had 
been discussing the problem of God : “ God— I will believe in him when 





1930 . ] 



you shew him to me. In his latest book — or rather pamphlet — 
i Mirgeois Morals, M. E. Berl seems to reauire more 

he wm H T” thlS ‘. ° ne feels that if God were shown to him, 
“ Knnrrr ' ° U r ,* e ^ e ®^ mon y of his senses, since God is included in 

him X? V & UCS T hich *. n k * s OP 1 " 1011 are now dying or dead. To 
ii ’ . +v i a ^2 >earS lv ' n g is materialism — materialism which is ana- 

J 6 Bour § eois > since it is in no way aristocratic and allies one 

wri+oo ? corQ “ lon P eo pie. “ Between the proletariat and materialism,” 

, . . , e au '’ 101 ’ there is an undeniable alliance. He M ho eschews 

™ !! !v betrays tke interests of the common people, even more, 
upports their enemies. Materialism has a way of depreciating values. 

depreciation is m a sense involved in it. All the values of real signi- 

ticance that the Bourgeoisie unremittingly establish, materialism rules 

out of court. Whatever is presented for its consideration as worthy 

ot respect, it views with suspicion ; whatever is offered as pure is 

sceptically received. It makes an attack against respectability and 

supports it with justification. Its attitude is cynical and it concerns 

itself only with a frank search after truth, and for it the greatest truth 
coincides with whatever is least noble in life.” 

. , To den y God because one cannot see him, or because to believe in 
lam is the creed of the Bourgeois class, are not reasons worthy of dis- 
cussion. Let us say, however, in passing, that the second reason is net 
m accordance with facts. All the common people are not materialists 
nor are all the Bourgeois believers in God. The first reason is not in 
accordance with the scientific mind. Does not Science believe in 
rational principles, as for instance that of causality, and in imponder- 
able fluids, such as ether ? Nevertheless, neither the one nor the 
other can be apprehended by external perception. But to this the 

materialist would demur. He would contend that if certain realities 

are not perceptible by our senses, yet they are manifested by their 
effects. But where can we find the manifestations of God ? 



days are no more when from the flower to the insect, from the bird 
to the star, all seemed order, harmony, and beauty, and when the 
spectacle of the Universe declared the glory of God. Nature and her 
cruelties we now know too well to discover a God therein. 


Even though Nature seems to obey a directive Law, no one tries 
to find the God in her. e< God reveals Himself in persoi lalities. He 
does not reveal Himself by things . . . but through men, 

through consecrated souls.” Such manifestations of the living God 
have existed at different times and in different degrees. M. W. Monod 
has in his book, The Cloud of Witnesses , culled examples from Judaism 
and Christianity. The first volume deals with the ascent towards 
Christ — Moses, Isaiah ; then Christ Himself , with the Af>ostle Paul, and 
the four denunciators of the clergy’s decadence — John Chrysostom, 
Gregory VII, Francis of Assisi and John Huss ; the Reformers, and 
Pascal, the great representative of Jansenism. The second volume 
treats of Fox, Wesley, and Oberlin, who were the “ Reformers of 
the Reformation,” of Neff and A. Monod whose names are connected 
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, r • 0 -revival • of Vinet and Robertson, representative of 

witli 1 e lgi come Elizabeth Fry and A. Gratry as 

theologica re w Booth and R. Coillard, personifications 

orSSnarv revival ; and finally T. Pallet whose ecumenical mmd 

%££ hU Z vielrin the Church of the future, which must be 
really “ Catholic,” that is to say, Universal 

v 


It would be interesting to place side by side the views of 
M W. Monod or those of the authorities which he quotes, and the 
views which M. Romain Rolland propounds in his two volumes , 
The Life of Vivekananda and the Eternal Gospel. But whether the 
teachings of the great Hindu are too poetical and mystical or perhaps 
for some other reason, one feels that a comparison between them 
would at best be vague, and even then likely to be contested. 1 hough 
the heart is captivated by the thought of Vivekananda as it 
is presented in these volumes, the mind is apt to be confused, 
we <nve one or two examples 1 It is said that evil does not exist, 
act ^ the sin as well as in the sinner, and that his Love directs 

“Moved by this love Christ gave His life for humanity. 
And by the same Love — what a strange paradox !— the robber 
goes to rob, the murderer goes to slay .... For the moving 
force is the same. The robber has the love of gold. Love is always 
there but the direction is evil.” To confound the love 'which kills 


Must 


ever 



And 


and the love which saves, is it not to play with words ? 

“ ev ii ” does not exist, what can be the significance of a love whose 
direction is “ evil ”? The only comment that we shall allow ourselves 
to make on this confusion of ideas is that such ways of thinking 
are disconcerting. An incontrovertible idea, however, is presented 
to us. For Vivekananda, “ religion is synonymous with universality,” 

and purify itself. ‘ ‘ When 


and the religious spirit must — a * 

we arrive at the real, spiritual, and universal concept, then only will 
religion become living ; then only will it penetrate our society, and be 
infinitely more powerful for good than it has been up till now. 

The author of The Cloud of Witnesses does not speak otherwise 
when he protests against the purely ritual religions and aspires to the 
true Catholicity. Starting from different points, the two bear the 
same testimony of the God who works in Humanity everywhere to 
lead it to a universal Spirituality. 


M. Dugard. 
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IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


work wo™ comment at f^ ude ^ Co ™P ai ' ative Philosophy, whose 

i - commendation. Tkeosonhical students will read with interest 



Madame 


Eds. 


J 


DURATION AND ETERNITY.* 

, i Tlus 1S ? vei 7 us i e . ful and entertaining book. The author has 
ven an exhaustive historical and critical survey of philosophical 
speculation dealing with the problem, and the very magnitude of 
ms task well done proves his philosophical abilities. 

The two traditional explanations of the meaning of time as 
Mr. Gunn points out, are the Absolute and the Relational theories 
the former having come down to us from the work of Newton and 
the latter from that of Leibniz. The Absolute theory claims that 
there is something called time which exists quite apart from events 
and which is characterised by a succession of separate moments. 
I he Relational theory asserts that it is just a relation born out of 
succession of events. But both these theories, Mr. Gunn tells us, 
cannot be held to be valid. To conceive of a something radically 
separate from the events is to render the relationship between the 
latter impossible, for if we try to bridge the separation between any 
two events and that something called time, an infinite number of 
relations will spring up between these events and time, and the result 
is that the events will never be connected at all ! On the other hand, 
to conceive of time whose existence wholly consists of being a relation 
between events, is on the very face of it absurd, for in order that any 
thing should exist, say the time-relation, it must exist in time, and 
if that is so, time cannot be the relation only. 


held. 


Thus the two traditional theories of time cannot be justifiably 


The only method to realise the true nature of time is to 
understand it as it is actually found in our experience. Kant was 


We; 


Mr 


Gunn points out, in investigating time as it is found in our experience, 
philosophers have been led away to identify the latter with the 

This had led even Kant to call Time 


as the “ inner ” 


subjective process of thought. 

different from what is objectively given to us — 

Space. Bergson in modern times has followed Kant in calling 
“duration” as something intimate and subjective as opposed to 
space. Thus an unreasonable subjective interpretation of time has 
arisen, but it has been useful in raising two fundamental questions 
* * ' ' • 1 ■" " ’ in what can “ 


•r — 

what is the relation between space and time ? and 



be regarded as objective ? 


* The Problem of Time , — An 
Gttnn, M.A., BJSc., Ph.D. (George 


Historical and Critical Study. By J . Alexander 


Allen and Unwin, Ltd. ) 
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Modern philosophy, by investigating the foundations of our 
experience, has given to these questions the following answer : Time 

is the durational passage of experience which underlies both the subject 
and object in knowledge, and hence it is thoroughly objective. Thus 
it must be closely inter-related with space which is an objective datum. 
In this emphasis on the objectivity of time as duration understood 
in this sense, the two extreme schools of thought, realism under 
Alexander, Whitehead and Broad, and the neo-idealism under Croce 
and Gentile, have happily met ! But, in thus “ taking time seriously ” 
they have asserted that there is nothing which is beyond or underlies 
time, and hence have made their positions untenable. For, as Mr. 
Gunn rightly puts it at the end of his book : 


The Universe may be spoken of as in Time only if we are speaking of the 
Universe minus Time. The Whole is manifested or given as a temporal process, 
and therefore Time, both in its perceptual and its conceptual character, is in the 

Universe, not the Universe in Time The Whole itself ( and the values 

associated with it which are true at any time) is not in Time, and we must regard 
it, in this sense, as timeless. 


In these conclusions of modern philosophy about the nature of 
time, a student of Theosophy will find great similarity to what is stated 
by Madame Blavatsky in The Secret Doctrine. For instance, she says, 
11 1 Time is only an illusion produced -by the succession of states of 
consciousness as we travel through eternal duration, and it does not 
exist where no consciousness exists in which the illusion can be pro- 
duced but * lies asleep’.” Here she puts in striking contrast, as 
modern philosophy has done, the illusory notion of subjective time 
and the real time, the “ eternal duration.” The latter must be 
inter-related with Space. This is just what Alexander has given us in 
his conception of Space-Time. Thus, for her as for modern thinkers, 
time rightly understood is so very real that it is impossible, by any 
idealistic casuistry, to deny its existence. “ Not one will escape 
the scythe of Time,” she emphatically puts it. “ Praise the god or gods, 
or flout one or both, and that scythe will not be made to tremble one 
millionth of a second in its ascending or descending course !” On 
the other hand, unlike Alexander and others, she admits the existence 
of an Eternal Present, the spiritual unity that underlies time, for 
she says that “the Universe, not only past, present, and future— 

which is a human and finite idea expressed by finite thought but in 

its totality, the Sat (an untranslateable term), the absolute being, 
■with the Past and Future crystallised in an Eternal Present is that 
Divine Thought.” Thus what Madame Blavatsky has 'said in 
1888 is expressed by philosophers just at the present day. But there 
is a profundity in her thoughts which does not seem to have been 
expressed by modern speculation and which may baffle some of the 
greatest thinkers. 


H. D. Sethna. 
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Possession : Demoniacal and Other . By Professor T. K. 

Oesterreich, translated by D. Ibberson, M.A., (Kogan, Paul 
London, 21s. net.) 

Opening this large and well produced volume with anticipation? 
of interest to be derived from a really modern and up-to-date survey 
and discussion of the problems suggested by the word <{ Possession/ ’ 
we were frankly disappointed in regard to any illumination thrown 
upon the darker places of human psychology. The translator 
Temarks : — “ It would be difficult to see the human race in a more 
fantastic light than that cast by these stories of Possession.” This 
is true, for this volume brings together a large number of extracts 
describing the phenomena .of Possession throughout the ages and, 
in this relation, “ surveys the world from China to Peru.” It presents 
us therefore with a useful compendium of cases, and the translator’s 
further assertion that “ the work abounds in suggestions for 
further research,” is also correct in so far as the author implores 
ethnologists to pay greater attention to psychology. Indeed he 
makes it a reproach to them that they “ seek rather to accumulate 
facts and describe customs than to offer psychological explanations” 
(p.256), a characteristic which in the reviewer’s opinion should rather 
“ be accounted unto them for righteousness ”! We are not however 
left long in doubt as to the author's own conclusions, and these may 
fairly be summed up in his own words (p. 38) “ the only adequate 
explanation of possession is that postulating a simple alteration in the 
functions of the ordinary subject. The subject presents no division 
nor does any new ego appear in the organism : these hypotheses are 
entirely superfluous and are beset with the gravest difficulties. It is 
one single and identical subject which finds itself now in the normal, 

now in the abnormal state If the subject no longer considers 

himself the same, if he believes, especially from the numerical point of 
view, that he is another subject and not that he is in another state, 
this is false and should be considered as a passing delusion.” (cf, also 
pages 46, 54.) Possession, therefore, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term is summarily dismissed, although no longer ago than 1892 we 
had the physician to the Liverpool Psychic Hospital reviving the idea 
that much apparent lunacy is due to possession by some evil soul, or 
demon. In a further development (p. 65) the author assures us that 
“ there develops in the psyche a sort of secondary system of personality 
which directs the person’s life against his will. The subject loses 
control over a considerable number of his states, and it is thus part 
of his personality which plays the obsessive role of a demon.” The 
author’s term for this is “ parasitic psychic obsessions ” ! 


Stress is laid on the fact that with the progress of knowledge the 
character of possession changes and with the disappearance of belief 
in demons the possessive entities describe themselves 
as the souls or spirits of dead persons ; and towards 
long ( h&pt6r on “ TinsKftssi on ATnonff luff] r 



“ voluntary possession among 
there is a brief account of the Piper stances whicl 
dismisses with the words : — “In essentials it recalls 



close of the 
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attributed to the possessed (parapsychic phenomena in his terminology) 
but he assures us, in all the emphasis of italics, that : “ The acceptance 
as real of parapsychic phenomena does not, of course, signify any return 
to the old doctrine of possession .’ ’ Finally the book ends with the 
words : The purely negative reply which so greatly facilit ated 

for rationalism the historical criticism of all these accounts is frankly 
no longer possible to-day.” 


Some of our readers will turn with interest to the Chapter on 
Shamanism in North Asiatic peoples, recalling in this connection 
Mme. Blavatsky's vivid recital of her personal experiences with a 
Tartar Shaman who acted as guide, and gave her a thrilling experience 
of his powers. The ull account is related in Isis Unveiled, Yol. \ 1 
pp. 598 et seq. 

Edith Ward. 


Our Sixth Sense. By Professor Charles Bichet. Authorised 
translation bv Fred. Roth well. Illustrated with diagrams. 

** Q 

(Rider & Co., London. 7s. 6 d. net.) 

“ Our Sixth Sense," in my opinion, is a work of outstanding 

value on a subject concerning which books that are worth the trouble 

of reading are, unfortunately, rare. It is a study of the sixth sense 

or cryptesthesia, under which term are comprised the phenomena 

of telepathy on the one hand, and those of lucidity and psyclio- 

metry, or “ pragmatic cryptesthesia ” (to use Richet's own term) 
on the other. 


Professor Richet s contention is that there is adequate evidence 
for believing that the mind possesses powers whereby it may become 
acquainted with events other than through the medium of the known 
senses or by means of any conceivable extension of their activities. 
When this knowledge is derived through the mediation of a second 
! :nd, which itself becomes acquainted with the event by the ordinary 

channels of sensation, the phenomenon is rightly labelled telepathic. 
There has been a tendency, especially, 



, , ,, ,, , , . « * x - - x jjs in England, 

to suppose that the telepathic hypothesis is adequate to account for 

all cases of cryptesthesia. But, whilst Professor Richet by no means 

denies the actuality of telepathy, he has marshalled in this book 

instances of cryptesthesia of the “ pragmatic ” type to which the 
telepathic hypothesis seems inapplicable. 


It needs to be emphasised that the book explains 
(I have read at least one hostile review of it in ‘ F 








no 


of cryptesthesia has been hotly criticised) . Professor 



ion. 



as very 



set out in the 
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book itself, is not to explain, but to demonstrate the reality of cryptes- 

thesia, or our sixth sense/' by collecting and arranging the experi- 
mental data concerning it. 

The history of psychical research is rich in premature theories. 
1 ] further experiment, hypotheses are useful; but still 

more useful is it to know the facts ; and the facts concerning 

cryptesthesia are here. 

Naturally, Professor Ricliet has had to make a choice, and, 
again, naturally, his choice is open to criticism. The experiments 
with Reese and Kahn, for example, are suspect. The modus operandi 
of these mediums resembles too closely that of stage illusionists. 
Professor Riche t, of course, is well acquainted with the common 
methods adopted for reading a series of unknown messages or selected 
cards and appears adequately to have guarded against their adoption 
in his experiments with Kahn, though other instances of cryptesthesia 
which he relates, such, for example, as those occurring in the case of 
Ossevietski, are of a much more convincing character. These well- 
attested cases serve to point the way for further experimentation, 
which, in this domain, at any rate, is the one thing most needed. 

if. S, Redgrove. 

[While Prof. Richet supplies data, Theosophy explains the meaning 
and modus operandi of all abnormal phenomena. We may draw our 
readers' attention to Chapters 16 and 17 of The Ocean of Theosophy , 
and to the closing Chapters of Vol. II of Isis Unveiled ; the latter 
book is full of data and explanations of a variety of psychical 
pheno m ena . — Eds . ] 


Blake and Modern Thought — By Denis Saurat. (Constable 
and Co., Ltd., London. 14s.) 


The thought of the present day is marked by an ever-increasing 
interest in things “ occult.” Although in many instances this interest 
rises no higher than the plane of psychic phenomena or the field 
of the sub-conscious mind, it sometimes resolves itself into a patient 
search for what Browning calls “ the secret of the world ; of man and 
man’s true purpose, path and fate.” This growing search for the 
answer to the riddle of the universe is causing many of the philosophical 
systems of the ancients to be re-investigated, and is bringing : the 
works of many medieval and modern Occultists again to the light 


of day. 

A noteworthy contribution along these lines has recently been 
made bv Dr. Denis Saurat, who is Head of the French Institute in 
England Doctor of the Sorbonne and a Professor in the University 

series of parallelisms in which the occult theories of WdUamBHke 

are contrasted and compared with ^‘“raT t^iMrarily 

as his own contemporaries. In 
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lays aside his interest in Blake the man and centres his whole attention 
upon Blake the Occultist and those “ fantasies of his peculiar thought 
which his biographers for the most part have failed to explain. 

Fortunately for his readers, Dr. Saurat has not fallen into the 
pitfall of confusing Occultism with those various and sundry flights 
of fancy which so often pose under that name. He considers Occultism 
as the storehouse of the ancient traditions, and values it because of 
its power to keep alive, under some prevailing philosophy or religion, 
many of the elements of deep thought which have been neglected by 
conventional thinking. 

In summarizing the occult traditions of the different historical 
periods, Dr. Saurat finds the greatest Occultists in the 17th century, 
when Robert Fludd in England, Jacob Boehme in Germany and later 
Henry More and his friend von Rosenroth lifted Occultism into a high 
and ordered philosophy. The work of 18th century Occultists he 
finds trifling in comparison. He says : “ You have to come, later 

in the 19th century to Eliphas Levi and H. P. Blavatsky to find 
greatness in Occultism.” 

Dr. Saurat considers the Zohar as the greatest encyclopaedia of 
1 5 ecultism in existence, and offers the opinion that Madame Blavatsky 
derived most of her Occult theories from it. If it is not the source, 
lie says, it can at least be used as a witness . Any one who has studied 
the works of H, P. Blavatsky knows that she used not only the Zohar 
but thousands of other books as “ witnesses ” of her statements. 
She never made any claim for originality in the works that she pub- 
lished, but used the words of Montaigne to define her position : c£ I 

have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and have brought 
nothing of my own but the string that ties them.” 

In his own way, Dr. Saurat has done the same thing. He has 
culled a nosegay of the ancient doctrines, added some flowers of 
mediaeval and modern thought, and tied them all together with the 
string furnished by William Blake. • 

Dr. Saurat considers Blake as one of the greatest Occultists 
not only of his own century, but of all times. He finds Blake’s 
particular genius in his ability to fuse all schools into one and to 
interpret them into a system which is alive with bold and profound 
ideas. This power, or desire, of synthesis makes Blake’s work pecu- 
liarly useful to the present age. Every lover of Blake will feel grateful 
to Dr. Saurat for his scholarly work. 

L. H. 


Earth, by Frank Townshend. 
Price 6a.) 


(Alfred A. Knopf, London. 


This is a record of an acute observer of li 
It is divided into four sections : The Earth 
Life ; The Story of the Earth, and once one 
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hook i(. is diHicult. in jmt it down, for thorn are many 

attention is arrested by such striking c 


it. On 
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following : 


Sonu^ t neu collected silver and glass and .Japanese prints. 
Because they liked thorn ; 

While others eolleotod bottles and rags and cigarette ends, 

To make a living. 


But. despite nil t-lioso anomalies in life, Mr. Townshend feels that 
in reality nil is for tin' host, and that it will all come right in the end ; 




€ 



and so we have his vision of the earth as ‘‘an cart 
glowing with the euro of man ; man grown wise and free.” 

On closer inspection we find the vision of the earth that 
disappointingly materialistic, hut Mr. Townehend assures us 



to be 


The vision of the earth as it will be, in truth as 1 know it; 

It lives in my heart, and one day it will live in the heart of the world. 
That, to my knowledge is certain. 

* V * 

This is a tremendous claim, and we are told that people have 
come to the author and said : 


It 


Mr. r 



Wo believe in the earth of your vision ; what can we do to hasten the 
day of its coming ? 

I answered : 

That day cannot bo hastened by any external thing ; 

By any institution, or government, or system ; 

Its coming depends upon an awakening in the mind of man. 

The only mind which you can awaken is your own ; 

And the way of that awakening is the way of life. 

is perfectly true that the minds of men have to be changed, but 

does not tell us how. Whatever his real under- 





g be (and he tells us that while walking in an Eastern city 
he knew “ the workings of the Universe ; knew my place 
in it ; that I was immortal "), he cannot direct us. He tells us : 

J draw my understanding from the same source as that from which Lao- 
tse and Buddha and Christ and Mohammed drew theirs ; 

And I know it. 


But the Great 
ledge that Their 







practical use of Their know- 



is felt iu the 
book, and well worth reading ; but- 




is, a 



missing 


F. E. 




CORRESPONDENCE. 

Christmas Compassion. 

Having read with, great interest Mr. H. S. Salt’s article in the 
March number of The Aryan Path, I would like to recount to your 
readers an incident of my own experience which forcibly illustrates 
the evil effect that the slaughter of helpless animals before young 
children may have upon the undeveloped mind. 

Chatting one day soon after the Christmas festival with youngsters 
from a cottage home, I asked them what they had had for their 
Christmas dinner, and was told they had eaten one of the two tame 
ducks that had been used to wander in and out of their parlour door, 
and had seemed to be pets of the family. 

This was bad enough, but worse was to follow. Ere I could reply, 

one of the boys excitedly exclaimed : “ And I saw Mr. W — cut ofE 

its head with a big knife, and the red blood came !” Then turning to 

the girl beside him, he continued : “ And when I grow to be a man, 

I’m going to cut off your head with a big knife, and see the red blood 
come !” 

Comment is superfluous, yet I must add that those who advocate 
the custom of “ blooding ” young “ sportsmen,” are incurring grave 
responsibilities. “ It must be that offences come, but woe unto that 
man through whom the offence cometh.” 

Malvern, England. Tom Leon. 


Paracelsus. 

All those who have been sufficiently interested to imbibe the 

contents of Dr. Aschner’s article on Paracelsus in the April number, 

whether medical or lay, will acknowledge the debt due to him for 

accentuating the fact of the failure of present day medicine to cure 

the ills that flesh is heir to.” However, in spite of all that Dr. 
Aschner reveals to us, his article is unfinished # j n 

alluding to Paracelsus as a pioneer of medical science, he has failed 

nVonl vw?fh fir r e fa ?.r at I the me< licine of Paracelsus deals 
not only with the external body of man, which belongs to the world 

of effects, but more especially with the inner man and the world of 

causes, never leaving out of sight the Universal Presence of the Divine 

cause m aU things His medicine is, therefore a holy 

science, and its practice a sacred mission, such as cannot be understood 

by those who are godless ; neither can Divine power be conferred bv 
diplomas and academical degrees.” erred by 

statement of Dr. Franz Hartmann does not sound if 
!US was first and foremost a doctor and an alchemfst and 
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secondly, a mystic philosopher ” as Dr. Aschner would have us 
believe. 

Perhaps Dr. Aschner is af eared of the voice of the medical world 

of to-day, who would label him a quack if he should admit the spiritual 

oasis of the practice of medicine. Was not Paracelsus labelled a 

‘“charlatan” by a majority of medical dunderheads in the 16th 
century ? 

London. Estelle Cole. 



A Religious Animal. 

In your June number 0. Muiriel-Fuller says (p. 407) that “ Man 
is a religious animal.” Does the instinct to follow a religious creed 
reside in the lower or animal nature of man ? Then logically the 

o */ 

institution of religion panders to the lower in us and therefore must 
originate from the dark side of Nature. 

Darjeeling. A. M. T. 

[Religion does not emanate from the dark side of nature, but 
religions do. Every creed, with its claims, is a separative force, 
hence its power todo mischief is greater than its capacity to do good. 
Every religion panders to some human vanity — “ chosen people,” 
“ special way,” “ unique prophet,” etc., etc., which debase Truth. 
A Great Master has said that two-thirds of the evil in the human 
kingdom arises from religious persuasions and practices. Theosophy 
teaches that man needs no priests, for each soul has to become a 
priest unto himself ; he req uires no sectarian church which glorifies 
one prophet or one holy book at the expense of or to the detriment of 
others, for all true Prophets should be objects of our veneration, 
and all Holy W r rit subjects of our study. All great religions are at 
their source and bottom united and right; all of them, without 
exception, are wrong in their physical manifestations, and on the 
surface. He who follows a particular creed and is influenced by its 
priests, does so from animal instincts rooted in his own lower nature. 
He who consults his own soul finds that enlightenment of mind and 
freedom from passion are not the gifts of religions. Religions, one 
and all, are followed by our animal nature ; Religion, and there is 
only one and that indivisible, is lived by the power of soul-intuitions 
— whisperings of Buddhi to Manas. We advise our correspondent 
and all readers to study Is Theosophy a Religion ? by H. P. 
Blavatsky, now available in pamphlet form. — Eds.] 
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India ’s Karma. 


I read and re-read Mr. T. L. Crombie’s article “ India’s Freedom ” 
and Mr. Rajagopalacbari’s Note in your March number and also the 

Rejoinder in the April number. 

First, a word about your ability and ardent desire to contribute to 
the progress of India — a desire which is reflected in every number of 
The Aryan Path and which prompts me to respond to the invitation to 
discuss the ideas expressed in the above articles. 

The case of India is that of an organism weakened by an excessive 
organization which hinders individual initiative. Political evil is the 
result of social evil, and Mr. Rajagopalachari concedes this proposition 
when he says that “ our weakness and our present condition are no 
doubt the result of past deeds and omissions. The Karma of indivi- 
duals makes up the Karma of the nation too.” Further, he has well 
observed that “ Karma is not a philosophy of idleness. Action is the 
sovereign remedy for all ills.” Now the question is : What kind of 
action ? If political slavery be the result of national wrong, mostly 
social, how can mere political action remedy the evil 1 If past deeds 
have produced our present weakness, it is natural and logical that we 
should do opposite deeds which make us strong. What kind ? 
Freedom for the individual — man and woman — especially for the 
woman ; freedom for the untouchable, the low caste ; freedom for the 
social Indian — this is essential. The individual, born and bred up in 
slavery in the home, cannot really become free in the State. Since 
woman became a slave, true duty (dharma) disappeared from India. 

I disagree with Mr. Crombie when he asks if India wants to be 
nationalist, while Europe goes toward internationalism. Europe has 
passed through nationalism and India will have to pass through it. 
Internationalism can only be understood among free nations, and not 
between masters and slaves. Colonisation and mandates represent 
the remains of ancient slavery. What is to be done at the present 
moment ? I think we must not give up political activities already 
begun, but at the same moment we must strive harder and with even 
greater intensity in social matters, proclaiming the equality of all 
castes and creeds as the first step to the free intercourse among individuals. 
Mass education is the lever that impels the people to progress, provokes 
political and economical emancipation ; for without trained workmen 
and honest citizens there is neither industry nor national government. 
To The Aryan Path belongs the work of concentrating efforts in 
order that social reform be conducted in the light of Ancient Wisdom 
whose first doctrine is Universal Brotherhood. 


New Goa. 


P. L. B. 


[Our correspondent is a professor in a Medical College in Portuguese 

India which, he tells us, is not different to any degree from British 

India Further he applies the law of analogy to India’s ill-health— 

ill-health caused by microbes which attack the body in which “ organic 

resistance is lessened.” In his view, the causal microbes are mainly 
social. — Eds.] 
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Karma of Children. 

Your May leading article “ The March of the Soul 55 ends, “ How 
many such souls will this march produce ?” and the souls you envisage 
are the Impersonal ones, the lovers and servers of humanity. 

It is more particularly this ending which has raised a thought in 
my mind — What effect will this march, or any other strongly organized 
public disobedience to the laws of a land have upon Souls, and especially 
upon the Souls of children and young people ? 

In my thought it does not matter whether the cause of the 
movement is just, as far as justice goes, or what its aim ; what does 
matter is its effect on youth and innocence, so easily influenced by 
emotion and sentiment. 

Millions of children have been caused suffering through the acts, 
however apparently worthy, of their parents in international and 
internecine strife, and the worst of these sufferings have been by 
no means simple neglect or even starvation and death, but the far 
deeper and more permanent shock to their souls. Always indeed 
will the children be the worst sufferers in these affairs. 

My two younger children of 7 and 9 years belong to a Society, 
whose object is international child service and which has many 
members. These two children have, the one an adopted little sister 
inBudapesth, the other a brother in Constantinople. They write each 
other affectionate letters and send each other presents, and the 
adopted children being very poor are helped a little with money by 
mine, who are not so poor. 

If I had another small child I would like more than anything 
else in the world that he should have an adopted sister or brother in 
India, But what a danger there would be of the sudden and tragic 
breaking of the sweet friendship when the father in India might, 
to satisfy his trust in his leader, suddenly curse all things English and 
cause the child to do so, in all loyalty and obedience. 

I am sure many will agree with me that, although this is the 
Iron Age, it is also the Age of spiritual regeneration, with which our 
children may have much to do, and will join with me in begging each 
master of men, and Mahatma Gandhi in particular, because of his 
great power in a land whose innate wisdom in the spiritual conquest 
of self stands unrivalled, to consider the effect of their respective acts 
and words on our precious vouth. 

Canea , Crete . 


F. J. Watson-Taylor. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS. 

« _,„ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers” 

Hudibras. 

In the June Atlantic Monthly the veteran scientist, J. Arthur 
Thomson, contributes a remarkable article on “ The New World of 
Science.” It is a masterly review of past achievements, fair to the 
dead materialism which, he says, “ was largely a superstition,” 
and which in the last decades of the nineteenth century was in fashion. 
He also records the death of “ the old view of science as a kind of 
bed-rock knowledge which has the last word to say about everything, 
the one and only right way to reality. Science has no such exalted 
metier.” In reading this record we are able to see the theosophizing 
of the scientist’s attitude ; and the humble admission that “ science 
is a particular way of looking at the world, but it is not the only way,” 
reveals once again the greatness of mind of a true scientist. Professor 
Thomson rightly takes credit for the gifts science has made to mankind, 
but cautions his readers that what science deals with “ are What, 
Whence, How. But it declines to ask the question Why ? For it is 
not its business — that is, not in the line of its methods of descriptive 
analysis — to inquire into the purpose or significance of the evolving 
world as a whole.” He concedes that that pertains to the domain of 
‘‘ philosophy and religion.” 

The world needs a religious philosophy which is capable of 

accepting the proven facts of science, explaining the lacume in scientific 

theories and helping on the work of progressing and progressive science. 

Philosophy, religion and science must unite to produce a body of 

knowledge which will satisfy the mind, the soul and the body of man. 

Modern science is the natural ally of Theosophy though this mnv not 

be conceded ; modern religions cannot but be unfriendly to Theosophy, 

though this may sound strange \ modern philosophy has too restricted 

u field of speculation and its contact with the life of the masses is 

almost non-existent, while Theosophy deals with the whole" man 

from spiritual to material, in a practical way, though this may not 

be accepted by non-Theosophists . Theosophy is the synthesis of 

science, religion and philosophy and has something to offer to each 
of the three branches of knowledge. 


It is interesting to note, however, that some eminent men do 
not quite like the idea of scientific isolation, and its divorce from 
philosophy. Professor F. G. Donnan of University College, London, 
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speaks for them in Nature of 7th June. He suggests the 

qX m V * 1 j among poets, philosophers, psycholo- 

F 89 ma ^kematicians, physicists and chemists who should be 

uoug together to elucidate and discuss the fundamental problems on 
e na ure and meaning of science and its relation to philosophy and to 
oui 01c mary concepts of the familiar world. There is an urgent need to 
ring such men together and to do something towards a synthesis of 
ought and the advancement of a true philosophie scientifique. 


cc The leading thinkers of every country recognize the present-day 
unsatisfactory and dangerous position with respect to religion, 
philosophy and the sciences/ 7 The words in quotation marks are 
taken from the prospectus of the International Philosophic Society, 
organized by the well known German philosopher, Dr. Ravmund 
Schmidt. Dr. Schmidt is an experienced editor and is about to merge 
his Annalen der Philosophie (one of Germany’s leading Philosophical 
magazines) with anew venture, the Forum Phtlosophicum^ henceforth 
to be the official organ of the new Society. “ Editorial members ” 
include such well known names as those of Professor John Dewey, 
Professor M illiam MacDougall, Einstein, and Professor L. Levy- 
Bruhl. A member writes us : 

It does not necessarily follow that the “ editorial members ” of the 
International Society will play active parts in the work of the local 
branches. It is desired, in so far as the local branches are concerned, to 
encourage philosophic understanding among “amateurs” and not to 
engage too much in professionalism— -that at least being the present 
desire of the New York branch, though each branch has full autonomy 
in evolving its methods and purposes. 


the 


But the general principles of the Society must of course permeate 
life of every branch. These purposes are : — 

....active, international co-operation of the leaders of all cultural 
nations, in philosophy, religion, economics, education and allied realms 
of thought ; the correlation of Philosophy with Life so that philosophers 
may be brought into closer relations with the problems of present-day 
humanity ; the study, logical and psychological, of Conscience as the 
underlying basis of scientific, economic and political progress, and the 
ushering of this truth into the foreground of human interest. 


We wish that such a movement consciously realized the basis 
of the Eternal Wisdom from which to act and organize. Then indeed 
would the spiritual welfare of the world be sped on. 


“ Plain Words About Parenthood,” a series of six articles in 
the London Evening Standard from May 14th to 21st, provides an 
illuminating study of our age in England. According to Dean Inge, 
who writes about women’s revolt against domestic drudgery, marriage 
is not declining though divorce is increasing and the practice of birth- 
control spreading — because rough manual labour is being superseded 
and families are becoming small. Dr. C. V. Drysdale holds that 
“ true ” patriotism and “ true ” humanity impel us to discourage 
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the further reproduction of the poor and defective types and encourage 
larger families among the independent classes. (Incidentally his 
Malthusian argument is strangely contradictory. He declares it is 
<( mathematical certainty ” that without restriction Itngland s 
population will increase fifty-fold and in a single century exceed the 
world’s present population, yet he also says that from the Norman 
Conquest to the beginning of the 19th century when families were 
large, i.e. unrestricted, the population only rose from two to nine 
millions). Mrs. Charlotte Haldane believes that men are rejecting 
paternity because they want leisure, amusements, and money for 
other things. Children mean the making of sacrifices and the 
shouldering of responsibility and to-day’s rejection is a sign of the 
loosening of spiritual bonds. Miss Cathleen Nesbitt (Mrs. Cecil 
Ramage) differs somewhat from Dean Inge and Aldous Huxley as to 
the small family, in so far as she thinks young wives want babies and 
the present is beginning to make them fashionable. Apparently 
“ fashion ” will ensure the making of sacrifices and the shouldering 
of responsibilities. J. D. Beresford pities the childless because children, 
by bringing to human beings the finest and most unselfish love of 
which they are capable, mean the greatest joy life has to offer. Aldous 
Huxley thinks the family no longer an institution but a problem, and 
“ there seems to be no doubt that the family is on the decline.” 


Behind the words of Mrs. Haldane, Mrs. Ramage, Mr. Beresford 
and Mr. Huxley are ideas we 1 worth exploration, for they are akin 
to those of happy Aryan ages when marriage and the family life 
were deeply comprehended. Family life does wax and wane under 


inevitable cyclic law. To-day sees its waning, and the waning of 


spirituality ; but 





can make a rising cycle — the thoughts 


of but one person turned in the right direction can influence those 
immediately around and radiate outwards m ever- widening circles. 
So closely mterwo\en are the world of spirit-thought and the world 
of matenal-action, that the loosening of spiritual bonds means 
neglect of mundane duties— and poverty. Conversely, the shouldering 
of responsibilities co-ordinates the spiritual and the physical man— 
pro a y giving prosperity. It is through family life, completely and 
truly lived, and the sacrifices made by unselfish love, which in return 
bnng the greatest joy life offers to human beings, that the way to the 

fereerth? 1 SoST+h - C ° me a l -T b i 6tray ° Ur s P iritual nature ? Ve 

M in the rna+!S Z n - 18 hrth-control which reflects 

itself in the material world in the use of contraceptives 

Aryans mlv bemolLuTJ fT the ™les of the ancient 

is laid down m the ancient Codes : the first, a sacred and reS 

servers of tn ’ children who 

example of true 1^ oi tt CtliS T* W th ‘ 

impriuted on the tablet of the unseen h °'^ i , old we . r ? 


contract to fulfil family duties 
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dawn. The second type of marriage was an undertaking between 
a man and woman who in past incarnations had worked our their 
family obligations and so became celibate husband and wife to fit 

themselves for the life of practical Occultism — the world their home 
and humanity their family. 


It is natural that since the world is plunged in materialism, 
superstition and selfishness, the doctrine of birth-control should 
gain an easy hearing. But the tide may be turning, for there are 
several signs of protest and adverse criticism against the movement 
from responsible bodies. In one sense it is unfortunate that among 
the opponents of birth-control are most religious bodies, especially 
the Roman Catholic Church — as, with the thoughtful, everything 
strongly sponsored by Churches is viewed with suspicion. Therefore 
it is encouraging to find that there exists The League of National Life 
(reported to be non-political and non-sectarian), the object of which 
is “ to combat the theory and practice of contraception.” We are 
told : — 

The attitude of the League is strictly scientific and its arguments 
are based on the principles of ethical and biological science. Its view 
is that the practice of contraception is opposed to the principles of scientific 
ethics and to psychology and physiology. The members of the League 
who are interested in the several sciences are thus able to bring their 
own specific contribution, and it is now being found that evidence 
favourable to the conclusions which have been reached by the League is 
being supplied by those who have to do with the propaganda of birth- 
control and with the management of the clinics. 

Any organization to stop this most unspiritual and degrading 
of practices must be welcomed. The appeal the League of National 
Life is making is an appeal to science, an appeal born of an inner 
conviction that birth-control is a crime. it is producing material 
reasons against contraception, hoping thus to dissuade a material and 
selfish world. However, one cannot be very sanguine of the results. 
What is really required is a spiritual basis for action, a right under- 
standing of what man really is, of the Laws of Karma and Reincarna- 
tion. Meanwhile the world goes on its path of destruction unheeding. 


The possibility of using the pineal gland as an aid to tne compre- 
hension of the “ fourth dimension ” is being studied by Mr. Carnegie 

Wilson Pullen, an efficiency engineer of the Western Electric Company 

in Kearney, New Jersey, Mr. Pullen’s theory closely approaches 
that of Descartes who regarded the pineal gland as the seat of the soul . 
Mr. Pullen, who is leaving shortly for France to discuss his theories 
with the great French psychologist Henri Bergson, regards this gland 
as an active unit rather than an atrophied organ, and is convinced 
that, if his theory can be proved, the development of the 
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revolutionize human thought and open up an entirely new world. He 

says (New Yofh Times, April 20, 1930) : 

The pineal eye may help us to obtain a pyramidal quadrangulation, 
virtually a “ new slant ” on things which might translate to us a sense 
of the fourth dimension. Duration, the individual’s perspective of time, 
is a sense impression possible only for a brain equipped with this peculiar 
“ inner eye.” The fourth dimension, psychologically, is a sense of 
duration, just as the three dimensional sense is one of distance. 

There is enough evidence available to give more than a suggestion 
that some of the early races of mankind were " three-eyed.” The 
three-eyed Colossus on the Acropolis of Argos, the expression of 
Hindu mystics when speaking of the “ eye of Siva,” the references 
to the third eye found in Chaldean fragments and in the “ Bamboo 
Books ” of ancient China- — all of these point to the existence of a 
former Cyclopean race which possessed a third organ of sight which 
was connected with spiritual, rather than with purely physical vision. 
Says an Ancient Commentary : — 

There were four-armed human creatures in those early days of the male- 
females (hermaphrodites ) ; with one head , yet three eyes . They could see before 
them and behind them . A Kalpa later (after the separation of the sexes) men 
having fallen into matter, their spiritual vision became dim ; and co -ordinately 
the third eye commenced to lose its power . . . When the Fourth (Race) 
arrived at its middle age , the inner vision had to be awakened , and acquired 

by artificial stimuli, the process of which was known to the old sages 

The third eye , likewise , getting gradually petrified soon disappeared . The 
double-faced became the one-faced , and the eye was drawn deep into the head 
and is now buried under the hair . During the activity of the inner man 
(during trances and spiritual visions) the eye swells and expands . The 

Arhat sees and feels it, and regulates his action accordingly ...... 

The undefiled Lanoo (disciple, chela) need fear no danger ; he tvho keeps him- 
self not inpurity (who is not chaste) will receive no help from the “ deva eye” 

This is taken from the Secret Doctrine (II, 294-295) by H. P. 

Blavatsky who commenting upon it says : — 

Unfortunately not. The “ deva-eye ” exists no more for the majority 
of mankind. The third eye is dead , and acts no longer ; but it has left 
behind a witness to its existence. This witness is now the pineal gland. 

The allegorical expression of the Hind u mystics when speaking of 

the “ eye of Siva,” the Tri-lochana (“ three- eyed ”), thus received its 
justfication and raison d'etre — the transference of the pineal gland 
( once that “ third eye ”) to the forehead, being an exoteric licence. This 
throws also light on the mystery incomprehensible to some of the con- 
nection between abnormal , or Spiritual Seership, and the physiological 
purity of the Seer. The question is often asked, “ Why should celibacy 
and chastity be a sine qua rwn rule and condition of regular chelaship , 

or the development of psychic and occult powers The answer is 
contained in the Commentary . 
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THE ETERNAL MOVEMENT. 

[ Prnjnanda dcHiM'ibc’W hiiHNcU uh it Ibtddiunl, it m it i U of iho Mahaysna Hint 
Hinayana schools. He is au Kiiglinbrnaii and was one <>l (he rmly »1nd* id* of 
Theosophy. He served as an Officer during Hie W a i tmil W(iN (ii t-tx id« ill. fjio 
Y pres and Sonuno battles, Kor the last, ku ymiN he lip Unveil* d wid« ly jo 
I ndia, Tibet, China and Burma, 

His article enunciates some broad TheoHophienl Initbs. It: in wHI foi nil 
of us to remember that greater and wider t han any Tlmmoplm itl iti^»t.nt/ahun 
is the Theosophical Movement. : '['lit 1 Wisdom Religion m t he imptu tito fipnil., 

its vehicle the Theosophical Movement is the mmimlnl Kuiil, and tin* many 
Theosophical organizations, the mortal bodies that, eomc and pn. Him. | 




A student of the Inner Path has to bear m mind three nupmluul. 
things. First, there is the TheoKophin ; second, the Thrown pineal 
Movement in the world ; last, any Theosophical Organization. 

The Tlieosophia is the Eternal Wisdom Intent, in Cosmic Idea 
tion. It always is, was, and will be, and being Absolute Truth cannot 
be comprehended by the brain mind; tin* nearest approach to it, at our 

present stage of evolution, being Relative Truth. 

The Theosophical Movement in the world is ago long, It SXfltod 
in the far distant past as it will continue forages to come. II can oust 
quite apart from any organization, ami has often done so. It is that 
centre in the mind of the Mann (the collective mind of man) which 
makes for unity, and seeks to raise the concrete mind to higher levels 
of expression. We can trace this Movement not only m tin* n-ligmu t 
philosophies of the past, hut in the rise and fall of nations ami in the 
growth of new forms of civilization, art and invention. It r< parti* 
cularly active at the present time when evolution is being speeded up 
and new complex forces are playing upon the human race, 

A Theosophical organization is the physical body in which the 
Movement may embody itself for the, time being. R has appe ar* ■ 
many times in the past under different, names. We can film d m 
ancient India, Egypt and Greece., and it partly appeared m Europe 
during the Middle Ages under the Illuminati and tier Rorimm iaim. 
It was revived again by H. I\ Rlavatsky in IH7f>, I he b<« y a ways 
dies, for an organization made of physical hemgn follows physical 
laws. It has its birth, grows to fruition, beimmen diseased or in mu, 
and then succumbs. But the Movement behind it lives on, niu u ft 
embodies itself in new forms for outer expression. 

* Theosophy has nothing to do with Spiritism, I sychism or tlm 
lower magic. It does not deny abnormal phenomena, »u i xpuuis, 

understands, and puts them in their right place. R w°r * roni tl 
downwards, and not vice vena. In other words, i icgms 1 1 , m 
spiritual level and works down to the material. It aims a , t n ig i 
ing the human mind and thus disentangling it from u. nun ns 
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THE GREAT HERESY. 

Not very long ago spiritual life was identified in the west with 
the monastic life, and in the east with idleness, masquerading as 
asceticism. Other-worldliness meant the vision of a heaven distinct 
from earth where God existed for the Christian, and Nirvana-Moksha- 
Fana for the easterner. Such was the objective, and traditional 
belief was the way to it. As a natural concomitant it was held that 
oTtlT- chosen of God ” could know God, or that “ the highest 
caste ” could realise Atma, Spirit. In the case of the west all others 
were damned unless they came into line and acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the Church, while in the east men had to wait unti Karma 
made it possible for them to be born into the caste which alone can 
truly understand holy writ and practise its doctrines. 

and pr U odain^ 0n pi ^ § 

presented itself, these, s 









whenever op r ~.-- — j * ^naTateness- 

soldiers fought tie J her p „ t6nt forceB; we owe the break- 

downof the falsehood that spiritual life is for the monk, the tamy. 
and the dervish alone. 
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We are, however, still in a transition stage. Only one principal 
cause of ignorance on the subject has been removed at least fox the 
educated. The heresy of separateness is the original sin which re- 
produces itself in countless ways. And so we find humanity still 
surrounded on all sides by this false notion : The wordly man with 
his cares, the merchant dealing with lucre that is too often filthy, 
the householder attached to parents, partner and progeny, the artist 
engrossed in his own creations, the individual absorbed in his pro- 
fession, craft or even scientific research — all such as have not set 
themselves apart from the world, the flesh and the devil, cannot 
possibly live the life of the soul. Although religious and creedal 
limitations have broken down, and although it is recognized theo- 
retically that any soul anywhere can aspire to spiritual realization 
and succeed, it is still a general working belief that soul-life has no 
intimate connection with this wmrld, and therefore it is not for ordinary 
mortals to tread the strait path and the narrow way. 


In this era of specialists it is taken for granted that doctors of 

the soul form a distinct class, to whom sick souls must repair, even 

as a neurasthenic to a psychiatrist. Even among those familiar 

with the doctrines of Theosophy there are some w T ho hold that the 

higher soul-life is for the particular few alone and not for the masses 

for whom religious creeds suffice. Such people have not recognized 

t at m the east and west alike religious corruption is rampant and 

is the breeder of two-thirds of the evil from which our civilization 
suffers. 

* * • . such. a separative and narrow 

Zr vf e fit emei T nce of tlle idea that a man desirous 
noJ ru f Iwav frnm t ?! T d n0t give U P his vocation, should 
Gandhiii andVZ ^ f*? 8 ’ J* ls . even g ra ^ed by such men as 
ton Murry in Fntknd • Ilomam . Rolland i* France, Middle- 

Mends “fCrnaS? SU ° h advaaced think® and 

to tie world, its Ly l and * ttitude 

inner attitude. Satva>rrah* n ,• ’ d , ^ at this attitude is an 

attitude recommended 8 by Gandhiii 10 ,Jractlce of truth, is the 
of beauty is that r^t^ag™. « 

the second birth, of whinf. of true 
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So far so good. But the original sin has reproduced itseit m 
another form of separateness which, in its, nationalistic phase 
was dealt with in our last number by J. W. T. Mason. Applied to 
the individual it means that an inner and psychological division is 
made some emphasize the supremacy of the will to do, others 

.. ll 1 1 A A It _ > 




of thought, still others of feeling, as a means of soul-expansion. 

fusion and failure mostly result for Life is an indivisible whole and 
can only be understood, conquered and absorbed by the whole man, 
not by any one part or combination of several parts of him. 


Theosophy deals with the whole man, defining him as the micro- 
cosm, a miniature but an exact copy of the great cosmos. There is 
not a force in nature which is absent in man : every power and potency 
of matter is inherent in the human body ; every law in nature works 
as an energy in human intellect, thus enabling it to master all natural 
processes, visible and invisible ; universal and impartite Spirit, one 
with the human being, is emptying Itself in him in the long course 


of evolution. The Perfect Man, the Initiate, the Mahatma, is one 
in whom the ocean of life and light has already emptied itself. He 
is like unto a translucent lake in which the mighty sun casts a perfect 


reflection. 


Unless this ancient view of man, as the highest product of evo- 
lution, is recognized ; unless this ideal that each human soul can 
become not only God-like, but God, is admitted; unless as a resultant 
from this, knowledge is sought as to how one can perceive these facts, 
practise their lessons and gain first-hand experience like unto those 
who have preceded us in the quest — the living of the higher life will 
remain a fitful adventure full of risks, dangers and failures. 

To overcome the sin of separateness between branches of 
knowledge, the sin which causes religious bigotries, class wars, 
nationalistic enmities, the sin which started in the human kingdom 
with the fall of the angels (not a Christian but a universal myth)— to 
overcome this, man must learn of the Dual Unity. First, there is 
the unity subsisting within himself, a wholly complete copy of the 
Great Nature and second, the unity subsisting between himself and 

the Great Self which is Nature. 

Not by devotion alone, not by mind alone, not by sacrificial 
works alone but by the effort of the whole man to unfold all his 
latent powers and to perfect all those which have become partially 
patent-that is the only correct method to pursue in the spirited 
life because it deals with the complete man. That leads to the goal 
where truth is fully known ; where beauty completely expresses 
itself ; where wisdom radiates forth on all sides ; where the glory of 

the second birth is a realisation. 

Man and the Universe are one. As long as this basic truth is 
not made the starting point of the inner life and held to all through 
the journey, the dire heresy of separateness will assail the asmrant, 

and in some shape or form will cause his fall. 
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What can give us the courage and sure confidence to proceed 
with this stupendous journey of the Soul ? The knowledge that m 
the past souls have attained to the supreme height, and that what 

men have done, that men can do. 


In Brahma-Vidya, Gnosis, Theosophy, is to be found the record 
of evolution and experience. Such a record, immemorial, constant 
and consistent forms the Book of Nature, translated in every era and 
civilization by illumined minds for the helping of human individuals. 
Look for the synthesis of science, religion, and philosophy which 
completely explains the whole of man and the whole of Nature, and 
the first correct step in Soul -Life will have been taken. 


In ancient seats of learning the following is given as an early 
subject of meditation to the aspirant and the disciple : — 


That which is neither Spirit nor Matter , neither Light nor Dark- 
ness , hut is verily the container and root of these , that thou art . The 
Root projects at every Dawn its shadow on ITSELF , and that shadow 
thou callest Light and Life , 0 , poor dead FORM. (This) Life-Light 
streameth downward through the stairway of the seven worlds , the 
stairs, of which each step becomes denser and darker . It is of this 
seven-times -seven scale that thou art the faithful climber and mirror 
0, little man ! Thou art this , hut thou knowest it not. 












THE PRACTICALITY OF BUDDHISM AND 

THE UPANISHADS. 

[ Edmond Holmes is known wherever idealists strive for a higher life or a 
better state of society. For thirty-five years he was in the Educational Service 
of the British Government ; and he used his experience to write a volume which 
has become a classic — What Is and What Might Be. He belongs to that very 
small band of Westerners who read correctly the old Eastern philosophies, 
because they sincerely endeavour to practise the teachings and live the life ; 
this is the secret of success, of the grasp displayed in The Creed of Bmldha ; 
this also explains how he was able to make living The Greed of Christ. 

We consider it a privilege to publish this article which brings ripe fruits 
of experience borne of a venerable age — eighty years. He tells us, “ I can 
honestly say that I mean every word of it.” An interesting personal remark 
we must take the liberty to record — “ Here is the paper which you asked mo to 
write. I have written it to order for the first time in my life.” Doubly grate- 
ful then, we print the article which has not only a message for the individual 
but also forms one more noble link that binds East and West. — Eds.] 


Of all the schemes of life which man has devised for his own 
edification and guidance, the most practical is that which Buddha, 
as the inheritor and interpreter of the wisdom of the Upanishads, 
gave to the world. In it both religion and philosophy are resolved 
into ethics. The path of life, as Buddha mapped it out, is the path 
to Ideal Good. It is also the path to Ideal Truth. Knowledge of 
Reality, the goal of every thinker, is to be won, not by intellectual 
activity, but by a life-long effort to become real, to find one's real self. 
And each of us must work out his salvation for himself. There is no 
need for him to invoke the aid of the priest, the spiritual director, 
the theologian, the metaphysician. He must take himself in hand 
and be a lamp unto himself— a lamp which will shine more brightly, 
the more it is used and trusted. The life of self-control, self-sacrifice, 
self- development— -the life, in plainer words, of unselfishness, of 
moral goodness— will enable him at last to overcome all the forces 
that war against the soul, and solve all the riddles that perplex the 

mind. 


If we would understand Buddha's scheme of life, how it came to 
be and what it stands for, we must go back to the Upanishads. 
What were the Upanishads ? We of the West are apt to assume that 
there was no philosophical speculation in the world till Thales of 
Miletus in Ionia appeared on the scene, with his naive suggestion that 
the one reality which underlies all phenomena is water. But centuries 
before the birth of Thales (494 B.C.) the sages of Ancient India had 
meditated on the great problems of life and had felt their way towards 
a solution of them, a comprehensive solution which, for imaginative 
insight and largeness of conception, has never been surpassed. But, 
the solution was one which t-rai scendt d the limits of formed exposition. 
“The aim of the Upanishads,” says Professor Radhakrishnan 




♦ 
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« is n ot so much to reach philosophical truth as to bring peace and 
freedom to the human spirit. They represent free and bold attempts 
to find out the truth without any thought of . a system. 
Notwithstanding the variety of authorship, and the period of time 
covered by them, we discern in them a unity of purpose, and a vivid 

sense of spiritual reality •”* 

If Professor Radhakrishnan is right — and as an exponent of 
Indian philosophy he speaks with unquestionable authority — the 
Upanishads were the outcome of a profound intuitional philosophy 
which stood apart from orthodox theology on one side, and meta- 
physical speculation on the other. An intellectual philosophy, 
whether it take the form of theology (the metaphysics of the people) 
or quasi-logical speculation (the metaphysics of the “ Schools”), 
must needs elaborate itself into a system ; for a system alone possesses 
the finality which intellect imperatively demands, and without which 
it cannot have £< consummation and rest.” And the inevitable 
shallowness of a purely intellectual philosophy makes it possible for 
it to formulate its conclusions and present them to us as a system 
which offers intellectual satisfaction and demands intellectual assent. 
But an intuitional philosophy is content to be as unsystematic — and 
yet as sure of itself ; as indifferent to precision and formulation — and 
yet as dogmatic (in the true sense of the word) as is that kindred 
movement of the human spirit which we call poetry. Finality has 
no charm for it ; for vision has a certitude of its own which enables it 
to dispense with formal proof. 


The unity of purpose which Professor Radhakrishnan discerns, 
and w r ould have us discern, in the Upanishads reflects itself in a unity 
of method. The interest which the sages of the Upanishads took in 
the fundamental problems of existence was practical rather than 

speculative ; and this initial feature of their philosophy determined 
both their method and their aim. 




Why do we want to understand the Universe ? So that we may 
order our own lives aright. This is why I, for one, want to understand 

It* I want to find out what the Universe means for me, the real „__ 7 

being well assured that what it means for my real Mo, it means for 
every other Me. This is a valid reason for wishing to understand 
the Universe ; and the only valid reason ; and the only reason which 
can enable the attempt to understand it to achieve even a 
and provisional success. To make the attempt in a spirit of 
intellectual curiosity, to degrade the mystery of the Universe to the 
level of a cross-word puzzle, is to go astray at the very outset * for to 
undertake the quest of Reality in that spirit involves an initial mis- 
understanding of the scope and purpose of one’s undertaking and 
correspondingly, an initial misconception of the test .iSS 

Reality. It is only in terms of moral and spiritual values, of what 
the ultimate facts of existence are worth to me, of what they demand 

from me, that the evaluation of the Universe can be attempted bv me 
with any hope, however faint and fl eeting, of success. 

* The Philosophy of the Upanishads by Professor 
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It was in this spirit that the Rishis, the recluses of Ancient India, 
to whose meditations we owe the idealistic philosophy of the 
Upanishads, set forth on their great adventure. They were not 
metaphysicians. They worked in no spirit of intellectual curiosity. 
They granted to find out what is real in the Universe, in order that 
they might find out what w T as real in themselves. And it w T as in 
themselves that they sought for what is ultimately real in the Universe. 
If they could not find it there, where could they hope to find it ? 


Their method was that of meditation , a word which has depths of 
meaning that few of us Westerns have attempted to fathom. We 
are apt to think of meditation as a kind of day-dreaming, or, at best, 
as an intense mental concentration such as that of the mathematician 


who is absorbed in the solution of a difficult probelm. For the Rishis, 
as for all the great mystics of whatever race or creed, meditation was 
an intense spiritual activity, an exploration of self which is made 
possible by a forcible stilling of the surface waves of life so that the 
voice of the Silence can at last make itself heard. It begins as an 
attempt to get outside self into a higher reality. So far as its 
immediate aim is concerned, the attempt must needs miscarry ; for 
what seems to be outside self — the outward world, as we call it — is 
obviously less real (if there are degrees in reality) than the sell or spirit 
which is able to contemplate it, and survey it, and study it, and 
question it, and make use of it, and even re-mould it to its heart's 
desire. Where, then, is Reality to be found ? In a world which 
meditation can unveil to us ; a world which is not outside self, but 
which lies beyond its familiar horizon. To explore that world is the 
work of the meditative spirit, a work in which there is no finality, for 
the boundaries of self recede for ever as we approach them, and its 
depths deepen for ever as we try to fathom them. 

But this unknown self, this self which eludes our grasp by hiding 
itself again and again, in its own infinitude, must be our real self, if 
there if any meaning in the idea of reality. It follows that the 
Ultimate Reality which we are in quest of, and which we speak ot 
familiarly as God, is no other than the real self of man. Brahman and 
the Atman, the innermost reality of the Universe and the real— or 

ideal — self of man, are one. 




TIi is is something more than the conclusion to a chain of meta- 
syUogisms. For the masters of meditation, for the great 
spiritual mystics, to whose goodly company the Rishis of Ancient 
Tndia belong it is an inalienable conviction, the outcome ox a 
certifying experience, an experience which is too authoritative to be 
challenged ami too vivid to be ignored. It is the last term, so to speak, 
in an experience which is common to all of us, the experience of self 
consciousness, the revelation of self to self. It is the height to which 

he carries that familiar experience, it is the unexplored region which it 
He came the mystic from the ordinary 




“ standardized man. - What the Kisms mscoverea in tneir forests, 
the great mystics of every age, of every land, of every creed, have 
one and all, found out for themselves. There has not been one of 
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them who could not say, with one of the Upanishads, “ Wtkt 

subtie essence is of which the whole umv « 


^ M. p/ I/* V w— < - - - 

real, that is the self, that art thou » • p i 

« My Me is God ; nor do I know of any other Me except my God 

Himself-” or with Julian, the anchoress of Norwich, When we 

vprilv and clearly see and know what our Self is, then shall we verily 

S cle“fy te and know out Lord God in the fulness of joy.” The 

words which this or that mystic used when he spoke for himself 

might differ widely from these ; but they would have the same general 

trend, the same assurance and the same fulness of meaning. 


The identification of Brahman with the Atman, of the soul^ or 
self of the world with the real self of man, is the central conception 
of the philosophy of the Upanishads. But how were the experiences 
of the Rishis to be made available for, or, better still, to be shared 
by, ordinary men ? The ethical implications of their philosophy are 
obvious ; for if the real self of man coincides with the innermost reality 
of the Universe, the finding of the real self is at once the destiny and 
the duty of man. But how is 1 he finding of the real self to be under- 
taken by the “ standardized man ” ? It was long before an effective 
answer was given to this question. Meanwhile a belief came into 
being which made it possible for such an answer to be given. The 
hypothesis of rebirth/* says Professor Radhaknshnan, “ is formulated 
in this period/* This is the only theory of the origin and destiny of 
the individual soul which fully safeguards the reality of the soul ;* 
and its widespread acceptance by the people is one of the chief features 
which differentiate the religious faith of the East from that of the 
West. It is not given to many persons to make so much spiritual 
progress in one earth life as would enable them to reach an advanced 
stage in the process of self-realization. But rebirth, as Professor 
Radhakrishnan points out, “ offers a succession of spiritual 
opportunities/’ How shall we best profit by those opportunities ? 
For many generations this question remained unanswered. The 
practical deductions from the daring conceptions of the Upanishads 
were not drawn ; and the light of their idealism grew dim. In the 
post-Upanishad period/’ says Professor Radhakrishnan , “ truth 
hardened into tradition ; and morality stiffened into routine.” 

Then came Buddha* 


Buddha believed in rebirth, and he accepted the teaching of the 
Upanishads at its highest spiritual level. How to bring the light of 
that teaching into our daily lives was the problem which he set himself 


* The West does not really believe in the soul. Such faith as it has 
neither sure nor deep. Materialism denies the soul, or, at best, explains it 
Supernaturalism teaches that each individual soul — the soul of an 
criminal equally with the soul of a sage or a saint — is the direct and 
creation of the Supernatural God ; that earth is its only sphere of action^ 
life on earth its only period of activity. The doctrine of rebirth, by 
the life of the soul back into an unknown past and forward into an 
future, and by regarding its successive earth-lives as links in a chain of 
causation, allows us to think of it as existing by grace of Nature and 
virtue of its apparently limitless potentialities) as real in its own right 


in it i 
away 



or 







yet (in 
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and which he duly solved. He saw that rebirth offers “ a succession 

0 spirxtua opportunities but he also saw that if those opportunities 
are not made use of, rebirth may become a “ whirlpool ” in which the 
sou e les round and round like a log of wood in a whirpool of water. 

Must the return to earth go on for ever ? Is there no higher 
o existence to which the soul may attain when it has learnt all 
e e^ons which earth can teach it ? The Upanishads bid us aspire 
o e unimaginably high level of our own real, or ideal, selfhood. 

1 ure y on its way to that goal, the soul will have broken all the ties 
which bind it to earth. 

Buddha saw that there is a way of living, which, if faithfully 

followed, will enable the soul to attain to a stage of development in 

which there will be no return to earth. That stage may not be the 

highest of all, but if there are any higher it will prepare the way for 
them. 

The way of living which Buddha prescribes is the way of self- 
transcendence through self-discipline and self -surrender ; the way — 
to speak plainly and simply — of living an unselfish life. It is open to 
each of us to walk in that path ; and he who elects to walk in it must 
walk in it bv himself, and by his own inward light. Buddha has no 
use for legalism, for ceremonialism, for priestcraft, for theology, for 
metaphysical speculation. His disciple must lead an unselfish life. 
This is all that is asked of him ; but it is enough and more than enough 
to call all his powers and resources into play ; for self goes with us in 
all the efforts that we make to transcend it : and the more unselfish 



is a man’s life the higher does his standard of unselfishness rise, 
disciple may have to return to earth again — and yet again ; but his 
way of living, if he will not swerve from it, will release him at last 
from f< the whirlpool of rebirth/’ by delivering him from bondage to 
his own lower self. 


What Buddha says to each of us is, in effect, as follows : 
If you w r ould be happy, you must live aright. If you would live 
aright, you must be able to distinguish reality from illusion. If you 
would distinguish reality from illusion, you must attain to knowledge 
of Reality, another name for which is Wisdom. I can tell you where 
and how wisdom is to be found. But I cannot find it for you. You 
must find it for yourself. The Rishis in their forests found it by 
meditation. But meditation, as they practised it, is a gift of the 
Gods ; and, in its fulness, it is given to very few. Yet it is more than 
a gift of the Gods. It is also the natural reward of a selfless life. 
Even the Rishis owed their power to meditate, and their consequent 
vision of Reality, in part to the fact that they lived, and had long 
lived, selfless lives. Do as they did. Lead the selfless life. 
Recognize the unreality of what you call self — the separate self, 
imprisoned in its own individuality, content with its separateness, 
ready to indulge and enrich, and aggrandize itself, even at the expense 
of others.* Realize that this is not your true self, that this is not 

* Buddha’s apparent denial of the Bgo is really the deniaJ of TB&lity not 
of existence — to the individual, the separate, the self-centred self. 
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Control 




1 x oilv nrp Try to become what you really are- 

8 clf, BuMue it, develop , P ^ to with the expansion 

the wisdom that you bet*. & c 

„f self will come the expansion of 
exDonsion of consciousness will come the higher 

the knowledge of Reality. By the light which that 

rm the oath of life you will walk in the path more 

lift ft will become clearer and stronger as the path which it reveals 

- source . I n fine, you will gam wisdom 


and with the 
the higher and clearer vision, 





ge 

; and the 



takes you nearer to its ■ - . , , , 

bv living wisely, by living a selfless life ; and the wiser you become the 

easier it will be for you to lead the selfless life. In all the ordinary 

affairs of life there is a ceaseless interplay of knowledge and action 

It is the same in the main conduct of life. Grow in grace and you will 





grow in wisuom. Grow in wisdom and you will grow in grace, 
power to meditate, as the saints and sages have meditated— -the a i>ion 
of Reality — will come to you in the fulness of tune ; if not in this life, 
in the life which awaits you when you have severed the last of the ties 
which hind you to earth. Enter the Path, then, and walk in it ; you 
will find it is its own ever-increasing reward. Live your way into the 
heart of Reality ; and you will understand the Universe better than 
if you were to pore over its deepest problems for t. l ie rest of your 
days ; for you will find that, at the heart of Reality, Idea) Good and 
Ideal Truth are one, and that as they become one they lose themselves 
in Inward Peace. 

This is a practical scheme of life ; of all schemes the most practical, 
and therefore, ideally, the most practicable. But what 
have made of the teaching of Buddha (which has much in common 
with what Christians have made of the teaching of Christ) is a 
warning against expecting even the most practical of schemes to find 
early realization in practice. Yet, if any teacher can afford to wait 
for th^ seed which he sowed to fructify, Buddha can. The accessories 
of religion and morals are all perishable, and will all, sooner or later, 
be worn out by Time. Therefi re the future belongs to the scheme of 
life which, like Buddha's, is largely independent of its accessories ; in 
other words, which is practical through and through. The practi- 
cahty of a scheme of life varies directly with its latent idealism, with 
its ait m t e power of the soul to respond, with disinterested devo- 
tion, to a high appeal. And this is the greatness of Buddhism that, 
when we strip it ot all its accessories and get to the pure essence of it, 
we find that it is the interpretation, in terms of conduct and character, 

°, f the ® ubhmel 7 idealistic conception which dominates the Upani- 
shads, the conception that “ the innermost realit.v of 


IS 



™ aS ° ne 8 1Imermost «W.”* Brahman and the Atman 

are oil©* 


Edmond Holmes. 




“ WHY DO WE HUSTLE ?” 


| Murray T. Quigg is the Editor of Law and Labour , a New York publication 
which lias rendered useful service in economic and social fields. 

In this reflective and thought-provoking contribution, Mr. Quigg shows why 
and how among the westerners £< their activity has become a quality of their 

bloodstream. 5 1 


The proverbial hustle of the American is not devoid of virtue, and 
intense activity has certainly provided a more comfortable environment for 
physical life, and so for cultural pursuits. By labour, the early settlers and 
more recent emigrants built, and are building, for themselves a State which is 
certainly superior to any in Europe, As America, according to Theosophy, is 
the home of a new sub-race of people, older countries- — especially India — 
will do well to watch and learn from the ingenuity displayed and the miracles 
produced there. 


No historical record exists of how the early Aryans 
India; the record of the early settlers in New England, to w 
and the stupendous, almost sublime, efforts of those who 
to California peopling vast tracts of land, make an epic. 



in and civilized 
hich the article refers, 
streamed westward 


India has much more to learn from the United States of America than from 
Europe, and also the American mind is more ready to assimilate the old-world 
truths of our Vedas, Upanishads and Puranas. — Eds.J 


Ease and fellowship are common to the Elysian Fields, Heaven, 
Nirvana and the Happy Hunting Ground. It would seem that, 
East or West, cultured or aboriginal, the hope of man is to gain a 
status in which lie may safely indulge himself in endless comtempla- 
tions. We are all conscious of the fact that it takes time to understand 
and appreciate the highest va lues, whether they be those of a work 
of art or of the Spirit itself. Why, then, is the westerner so incessantly 
busy and active ? Why is he constantly occupied with externa s ? 

Rabindranath Tagore in his essay on The Relation of the Individual 
to the Universe writes : 

The West seems to take pride in thinking that it is subduing nature ; as 
if we are living in a hostile world where we have to wrest everything we want from 
an unwilling and alien arrangement of things. This sentiment is the product 

of the city-wall habit of training of mind. 


And again : — 

The first invasion of India has its exact parallel in the invasion of America 
bv the European settlers. They were also confronted with primeval forests and 
a fierce struggle with aboriginal races. But this struggle between man and man 
and man and nature lasts till the very end ; they never come to any terms. In 
Tndia the forests which were the habitation of barbarians became the sanctuary 
of sages, but in America these great living cathedrals of nature had no deeper 

significance. 


These passages are typical of the comment which is made in 

contrasting the East and the West, and they are typical also in their 

of the obvious. The nature which the first settlors of 


oversight of the obvious, rue nauure wmuu cue mov „f 

India enjoyed was not like that with which the first settlers of America 
had to contend. The northern boundaries of India are on the same 
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of India may well form a comfortable and happy 
hut tile men and women vvho 

2nd of December encountered a fierce 

; r a trii tmlc with the forest was far more 

struggle with the aborig 
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sanctuary of sages ; 









and exacting 
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is a 










i he aborigines snowea wiem now to plant and 
it is unlikely that this first stable settlement of Anglo-Saxon 

in the New "World would have 

of great charm and beauty, but to 

wrest a living from it, even the bare necessities of life, requires a 
constant struggle. The inhabitant must build his home of durable 
material which means that he must cut down heavy growth of 
or quarry rock. He must cultivate, sow and reap within about six 

months, all that he needs for himself and his 
year. If rains delay his planting or droughts destroy the gro 

he is hard put to it to survive the year. I e needs the help of 
for his toil, and he must procure grain and fodder for them. 1 l.e may 
fish in the streams or hunt in the forests but this is exacting 
requiring the physique of a robust and active man. Early in 
fall he must cut wood for his fire or mine coal and haul enough for a 
year's supply before the winter sets in, in its full majesty, for in 
early spring the ground is too soft for hauling and later, when the 
thaw is out of the ground, lie must get to work on his crops. While he 
toils in field or forest, his wife must spin or -weave, preserve vege- 
tables and fruits for the long winter, and cook heat-giving foods, 
days must they labour from sunrise to sunset and even so, be they not 
courageous and thrifty, they will be overtaken by storm or drought 
and their family and their little children will be thrown upon the 
mercy of other hard pressed families. 

1 1 1 ol Ide for those who braved the forests 

and the great plains of America. If there are to be any sanctuaries 
for sages, they must be indoors, and they must be built and main- 
tained by constant struggle with the environment for stone, heavy 
timber and coal It was fortunate that those who brought 
civilization to North America came of people whose ancestors in the 
f*7 Jfn had been physically hardened by struggle in the snow- 
» <! ° f northern Euro P e and on the cold, bleak shores of the 

SC&S, 




The peoples of northern Europe and America who have 
significance to what is meant by the term “ the West ” 

because they must be active. Their activity has become a 


given 
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a virgin «ontin<mt of vast resources, free from the oon7enWons 
author, ty of Old W orld systems of ecclesiasticism and social 
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hard work was honoured in his community. The man who could not or 
would not do so was looked down upon. It is so to-day. Whatever 
a man s means may be, whether inherited or accumulated by some 
timely stroke of fortune, the men who do not apply themselves to some 
active pursuit are looked down upon and distrusted. 

The material results of the westerner’s activity are truly amazing. 
In some aspects they are magnificent, in others they are revolting, 
but they need no telling here. What, however, has this charac- 
teristic of activity done to the westerner himself ? 

Activity such as the westerner’s has developed at least three 
characteristics in him which are significant. These are curiosity, 
ability to co-operate and the desire to exercise power. 

He is curious because, being in an unfriendly environment 
the more he learns about it, the more readily he can adapt it to his 
necessities and overcome its dangers. By observing it carefully 
and by devising instruments of measurement to gauge it, he can 
measure the forces of nature which are about him, adapt them to the 
performance of work and even, to some degree, forecast their behaviour. 
He need no longer start out in face of a heavy storm simply because 
it is yet beyond the physical horizon. He need no longer plant on the 
eve of a heavy rain. 

Curiosity is sometimes confounded with mere speculation. The 
really curious man, however, does not wonder what might happen 
and wait to see. He goes forth to induce activity. He experiments 
under fixed conditions in which he can measure forces at work and 
calculate the result with a nicety. In the current of curiosity such 
as this— the by-product of western activity— we have developed 
a number of men whose curiosity is of a most searching kind. Their 
only interest is to see what happens, or what may be made to 
happen, and to record the result with the utmost fidelity. We call them 
pure scientists. We give them laboratories with most elaborate 
equipment and we supply them with whatever they say they need 
and ask them only to find out things for us. We do not even ask 
them what they" will find out. They are simply to find out. It 
remains for others to apply their discoveries to some possible need 

or use. 

The second important characteristic induced in the westerner by 
his activity is his ability to co-operate. Where heavy timbers are to 
be felled and carried long distances, the harvest of a year’s supply 
to be garnered within a month, stone to be quarried and coal dug 
from the ground, if starvation, disease and death are not to ravage the 
community, men must truly help one another. Working together and 
dividing the result of the work is doubtless a matter of common 
experience the world over, but with us it is a matter of daily neces- 
sity, and from it grows our gift for the organisation of enterprise. 
Our best leadership has gone into it. Leadership follows the i^erests 
of combination. In centuries past, leadership went into the Church 
or the State that is. it went into the organization of the religious 
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or the political and military activity of men. In the founding 
of a new country, where much work was necessary, and where religious 
freedom and freedom from fixed military obligation was the corner- 
stone of the political thought, this genius for organization has been 
directed to the business of supplying men’s economic needs. It is 
for this reason that America is prosperous in terms of physical pros- 
perity. It is not because of great natural resources, for there are great 
natural resources in Asia and in the southern hemisphere. It is not 
because of wars in Europe. It is because a high measure of co- 
operation was bred in the blood of our people, the environment has 
compelled co-operation and the leadership for co-operative enterprise 
has gone into business rather than into the Church, the State, or to 
some other activity. 


The third important by-product of the westerner’s activity is 
the desire for power. Again it has its origin in the conditions of life 
which it has pleased Nature to mete out to us. If we are to live 
at all, heavy weights must be moved, great energies must be released 
and directed. In handling power, two matters are of importance. 
If the power is human, the question of the organization of the work 
to be done and the point at which the power is to be applied is of great 
importance. But it is better still if the power can be secured by har- 
nessing the forces of nature herself and applying this power directly 
to the task to be done. Thus we are interested in power as a force 
itself, and in power as a subject of control and leadership. At a given 
moment of time or place, there is available so much human power 
and available or procurable there so much mechanical power. How 
these are to be employed and who is to direct their employment is 
a matter of high concern. Power, therefore, is a matter of great 
interest and the exercise of power is both an object of envy and an 
ideal of attainment. 

By virtue of curiosity, co-operation, the development of mecha- 
nical power and the interest in the control of both mechanical and 
human power, western civilization has accomplished within the past 
two hundred years or less, and notably within the past fifty years, 
most astonishing changes which will have a permanent effect upon 
the history of mankind. Notable, however, among these changes, 
because of their effect upon man’s outlook and because of the issues to 
which they give rise, are the following four important results of the 
westerner’s activity and the characteristics which accompany 

them : 


First, the numbers of people on the face of the earth, notably the 
westerners themselves, have greatly increased, while the death rate 
has been lowered, thus increasing and conserving the total 
of adult human energy seeking sustenance and means of self- 
expression ; 

Second, knowledge of the world has increased ; of its physical 
content and of man’s means of control over natural forces : 
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Third, work is now organized on a large scale and thereby there 
has been a multiplication of needs and uses and increased partici- 
^ * 3 the masses of the people ; and 

Fourth, as a result of these three, authority and privilege have 
been "weakened, the amenities and opportunities of life have been placed 
within reach of an ever increasing number of persons. Thus, while 
Henry Lord is far wealthier than Croesus ever dreamed of being, 
his humblest employee enjoys contacts with the world and the use of 
the world s offerings to a far greater extent than did Croesus. The 
revolver and the hand grenade have placed the meanest yeoman 
upon an equal footing with the mightiest knight. The printed page 
and the public library have placed tools of understanding and appre- 
ciation within the reach of the humblest. Never before have all 
men enjoyed such equality of opportunity. Never before has the 
inherent wealth of the individual as he came from his mother's womb 
counted for so much, or the social or material position to which he was 
born counted for so little. This is the great achievement of western 
activity. It has laid the ground upon which the individual may rise 
free of the authority of classes, dogmas and superstitions. 

By virtue of these changes which western characteristics have 
wrought within the past two hundred years, and especially the increase 
in population, the world is faced with three great conflicts : 

First, the conflict between man and insect for dominion over 
the food supply ; 

Second, the conflict between persons of capacity and those 
of incapacity for dominion over the terms and conditions of the 
social order ; and 

Third, the conflict between races and cultures for dominion 
over bloodstreams and ideas. 


The cultures of the world are coming in closer contact as a 
result largely of the activity of the westerner. In this closer contact 
there is great dread and great hope for all. We know, however, from 
sad experience that while the vices of different races are easily transmit- 
ted. their virtues develop in an alien culture very slowly. We can 
afford time for the good things of life, but the first lesson is generally 
the hardest. The first lesson, perhaps, on the subj ect of the westerner 
is that he has been living and still lives in a “ hostile world " where 
he must “ wrest everything from an unwilling and alien arrangement 
of things/' This has been the basic condition of his life, and so the 
westerner is active because he must be active. He is curious, he is 
co-operative and he has a love of terrestrial power which he has applied 
for the liberation of the individual from political and intellectual 
restraints. His future may be largely determined by the force of 
these characteristics upon him and those with whom he comes in 

contact. 


Murray T. Quigg, 



THE MERCHANTS OF OLD. 

[K. Ramachandran, B.A., is an Indian journalist, specially interested in 
ancient Aryan culture. 

Vaishya-dharma protected and inspired the traders of old India, protected 
them against the sin of avarice, and inspired them to serve the people through 

til© ststs* _ , . 

This article deals with the subject and has a bearing on the economic aspect 

of ancient Hindu culture.— Eds.] 


Ancient Indian Scriptures refer to the four Castes, of which the 
Vaishya, the merchant caste, is the third. This caste engaged itself 
in trade and the production of wealth. 

Vratta, as trade was known in ancient India, was a special branch 
of learning and was the means of subsistence of the third Caste, and 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata contain several references 
to this. According to the Sukraniti every man had to perform 
the functions of the forefathers of this Caste. Kautilya says that 

I V V 

the three legitimate functions of the Vaishyas are Kr$i (agriculture), 
pa&upalya (cattle-rearing) and vdnijya (trade). With the increasing 
activities in the various fields of production trade expanded. Products 
had to be carried far and wide. As commercial activity grew, the 
merchants felt the need for corporate activity among themselves. 
Srenis or trade guilds came into existence, and each craft or trade 
was governed by its kreni. The merchants occupied a high position 
in society and the kings consulted the ^reriis on important under- 
takings. Trade, in general, was considered an honourable profession 
though a stigma was attached to particular branches, such as for 
instance, meal-selling. 

A distinct feature of Indian policy was that it aimed at the pro- 
motion of social well-being. The Vedas say that the furthering of 
the common weal should be the object of every social institution. 
The Government framed laws to regulate trade so as to protect the 
people from exploitation by the merchants. The merchants, too, 
realised their responsibilities as part of the social fabric, though of 
course they w r ere primarily solicitous of safeguarding their own inter- 
ests. The law r s of the state and the customs of the profession contri- 
buted to the evolution of a system which gave to merchants a code 
of conduct which became their dharma , 

The ideals of trade form an interesting study. Are traders absolute 
servants of the people, or are they members of a” department of activity 
to promote their own welfare by means feasible and convenient ? 
As persons interested in their material prosperity, thev enease them 

selves in business primarily for their own benefit. But the conditions of 
supply and demand are legally made to operate in 

by placing a limit on the avarice of traders. The former theorv is 
expounded by John Ruskin. He says in his Unto this Last that ‘ the 
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merchant's function is to provide for the nation. It is no more his func- 
tion to get profit for himself out of that provision than it is a clergy- 
man’s function to get his stipend. Like the doctor and the preacher 
he has a work to do irrespective of earning a fee. At a crisis in 
business he must be prepared to bear with suffering to himself and 
even be prepared to die for the nation. He has to apply all his saga- 
city for preserving the products he deals in and sell them in good 
time and at cheap price. These are highly humanitarian considera- 
tions and they were to some extent in practice in ancient India. But 
considerations of economics did and will operate , and Rusk in’s 
ideals are rather difficult of practice. 

In India, as early as the fifth century B.C., bargaining w r as a com- 
mon feature of the trade. The seller, as is usual, wanted to get 
the best price for his article and the buyer to strike a good bargain. 
The cost price, the condition of the market, and competition helped 
to effect a compromise and settle a price reasonable for both. The 
Ramayana and the Buddhist Jatakas contain references to haggling* 


The State tried to regulate the conditions in the market and 
prevent exploitation. The first set of purchasers usually fixed the 
price and the Controller of Prices checked enhancements over a pre- 
scribed maximum. In estimating the value of the article the Gov- 
ernment Officer considered the utility, the rarity, the probable cost 
price, the freight and other aspects of business. A fair price was 
fixed and then a percentage was prescribed as the profit which 
alone could be earned by the seller. In the case of exports the maxi- 
mum profit allowed was 5 per cent on local products, and 10 per cent 
on foreign products. The trades were regulated by the guilds ; and 
details of their activities and constitution are traceable in the Mita- 
kshara, the Mahabharata, the Arthasastra and the Chandogya Upani- 
sad, among other works. The guilds had their own executive to 
enforce their rules and regulations. The merchants had their laws 
of partnership. If a trader was found guilty of fraud he was imme- 
diately expelled from the guild. If one was guilty of breach of con- 
tract, according to Yagnavalkya, he was to be penalised by banish- 
ment. A partner's negligence in business was recompensed by his 
being denied the profits to his credit. But due consideration was given 
to loss in business resulting from causes beyond the partner’s control. 
In deserving cases the guilds themselves started again in trade a mer- 
chant who failed, and thus revived his business. 


The profession of merchants was regarded as important and 
certain qualifications were essential for it. Ruskin says “ the merchant 
should understand to their very root the qualities of the thing he deals 
in and the means of obtaining or producing it.” Indian literature lays 
down the same principles* and the Arthasastra has ample reference 
to it. The merchants realised the value of training. The Vaishya 
had to study not only the qualities of the things he dealt in but also 
other aspects of business. A merchant should be able to correspond 
in negotiati ng the purchase and disposal of goods. He had to main- 
tain accounts and also acquaint himself with commercial arithmetic. 
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Prieet and Superintendent of the Market. The Centre er of Price, 

“even the slightest enhancement of price, over the pretonbed 

maximum. The penalty was regulated and '""j. JraimT 

proportion to the enhancement. In some case the fines were ty i 

cally heavy, being a hundred times that of the enhancement. rovi- 
sion was made to prevent exploitation by means of false weights 
and measures. The measures were stamped and examined once . m 
six months. The buyers were entitled to the exact 
they paid for, and the merchant was to make up for any shortage 
in weight or wastage caused in weighment. For instance, it was 
prescribed that as butter adhered to the scales a ^ thirty-second 
fraction of the quantity should be added as make-weight. Accord- 
ing to the Arthasastra, if a seller misrepresented the quality of an 
article, and passed an inferior article as superior, he was legally 
bound to pay the loss sustained by the buyer, namely, the difference 
in the prices for the two qualities. In addition, he had to pay a fine 
of 54 panas. Unhealthy speculation was banned. Conspiracy to 
raise prices was fined heavily, in some cases to the extent of a thousand 
panas. Adulteration and deceitful mixture were also penalised. 
The seller * had to be very careful about the quality of the food he 
sold, and the sale of bad food was punished. Certain trades were 
considered disreputable and some, such as the sale of daggers, poison, 
slaves, etc., were prohibited under certain conditions. 

. While the merchants were indispensable for society, they also 
enriched social and cultural life. Certain temple inscriptions prove 
that the merchants set apart a proportion of their profits for charity. 
Many merchants undertook to repair temples. 

Thus ancient Indian merchants observed a,dharma of their own, 
which gave them a status in society and conduced to social well-being! 
It regulated trade on sound economic lines and protected the interests 

oi society. 
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A STORY OF NANSEN’S. 


thoucrh thr> mi,.. 1 1* ^ If famous ^ or his achievements in town-planning ; 
the latter 'enrlo ° i If- I’h^osophieal principles is not very widely recognized, 
his lectures . r, ,-1 * r6< h ! m numerous Indians who contacted him through 
of the law r,f 10 ^ >raC V Ca c * v * c work- He works by the sure light of analogy, 

ot the law of correspondence, and has clear intuitive perceptions. 

«r,+ rl e , narrates a 7 er y interesting story the moral of which, let us hope, will 

it hL i°m, ^ m, f lonaries .> and in these days of high political tension in India 
ii> nas a message for all. — E ds.] 


The magnificent career of Nansen and the grievous loss of him to 
the world while still but on the threshold of mature old age, are still 
being discussed. So a story is worth telling which he told the writer 
more than forty years ago, on his visit to Edinburgh after his first 
and great triple feat which made him famous, alike as explorer, 
geographer, and athlete his crossing of Greenland, over its vast deep 
ice-sheet. At the little east-coast village where his iournev ended he 
greatly cheerrf to Hod almost a connt^man^a SlS 
missionary, alone amongst the Eskimos. For not only did he hear 
from him the news of their home countries and beyond, but he was 
hospitably entertained, after his long privations, beside a small wood 
fire , and even feasted, after so many months on pemmican and snow- 
water, with two or three cups of tea, and one fresh boiled egg each 

found delicious beyond anything in memory or in hope ! After his 
host had made him tell his story of adventure and danger, Nansen 
drew him out in turn, and found him wholly discouraged, so thinking 
of giving up his task and returning home. 

“ How so ? ” asked Nansen. “ Eskimos are not bad fellows * 
my companion has stuck to me faithfully ! ” 

“ Ah yes/’ said the missionary, “ but I know them better now, 
there is no living with them ! ” 

“ But explain,” said Nansen. “ How can that be ? What’s 
wrong ? ” 

“ Well, when I came here, two years ago, nothing could seem 
more encouraging ! They listened to my teaching with such good- 
will that I was convinced I had converted most of them, so baptised 
them. I was confident of the help of a good many of them as 
Christian elders ; but what a disappointment now ! Though you have 
roughed it on this journey, you know very well that we Europeans 
cannot endure living in a little snow-hut with no ventilation, and 
heated by a lamp ; we need something of house-room, and a bit of 
fire ; and for food something beyond perpetual seal flesh and blubber. 
But now they have gone furious against me about this little store of 
driftwood ; they say I stole it from them, while I picked up every 
morsel for myself along the shore. Worse than that, I brought over 
a few fowls from Denmark when I was home lately, but — would you 
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believe it !— the very elders I most depended on, have broken into my 
little hen-house, and carried off all but the one whose egg you have 
just eaten. I see I can do nothing with these people, but just give up, 

and go home/’ 

Later in the day, Nansen, who knew the Eskimo language, had 
a stroll through the village alone, and a talk with some of the elders 
who poured out to him their woes — nothing less than utter disgust 

with the missionary. 

“ How’s that,” said Nansen, “ I’m sure he means well to you.” 

“ Yes, ” they said, “ we thought him as good as you can do, and 
we listened to his preaching, and we felt it was good, and believed it 
all ! But now we know what a bad man he is.” 

Nansen, still puzzled, pressed them to explain. 

“ Whv, first of all, he has stolen our driftwood.” 

v * 

“ But he told me he gathered it all himself, along the shore.” 

“ What a he to tell you ! Doesn’t everybody who finds a bit of 
wood on the shore throw it up beyond tide and wave-mark ; so every 
honest man knows his own, and would never take another’s ! And 

then, too, to burn wood ! Wood ! Wood that we use to frame our 

? / 

Kayaks, and hold up our summer tents, and make shafts for our 
harpoons, and every kind of use, even of little bits — who ever heard 
of burning wood — stealing and wasting too ? ” 

“ But he told me you stole his hens,” said Nansen, what about 
that ? ” 

“ Why,” replied an Eskimo, " you surely know that when I 
catch a seal or get some fish, I share all round ; and another day when 
I get nothing, my neighbour helps me and my wife and children. 
How eke could we live ? But when he brought over these birds, he 
tried to keep them all to himself — but we went and took them all but 
one, for we said : c We must show him the law ! ’ ” 

In these times of mutual misunderstanding among people of which 
we have in every day's papers increasing evidence, whether from India 
or Palestine, from French Cochin-China or nearer home, what contrast 
of different people’s customs and laws, manners and morals, can be 
better worth thinking over than this simple story ? Anthropologists 
of course can and do tell us many such , for the constant expansion of 
Western civilisation is ever providing them — but the tragedy is that 
so few of us, even of the best-meaning on either side, as yet either know 
or understand enough of the others to judge truly of their view- 
points and life-ways. Even then, co-adjustment is a hard matter ; 

yet if sympathy and science can be brought together, the extremes 

even of East and West — may meet, and their distinctive folk ways 
and cultures may be more nearly reconciled. Was it not through 
such union of generous heart, and understanding head, and effective 
hand, that Nansen himself matured to such a splendid career of social 
helpfulness — as, for instance, the League of Nations with his vast 
repatriation of prisoners, and his corresponding services towards the 
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Greeks expelled from Asia Minor ? That much of the like recon- 
cilia tory service is possible, and at many friction points, the thinking 
and active anthropologist and sociologist plainly see, though left 
mourning that as yet so seldom the trader or the administrator can 
be got to listen and act accordingly. 


P. Geddes. 


THE HIGHER HARMONY. 


What the true occultist seeks, is not knowledge, or growth, or 
happiness, or power for himself ; but having become conscious that 

the harmony of which he forms part is broken on the outer plane, 

he seeks the means to resolve that discord into a higher harmony. 

This harmony is Theosophy — Divine or Universal Wisdom — 
the root whence have sprung all religions/' that is, 
which unite men together/ which is the true meaning of 






religion. 

Therefore, Theosophy is not 
the very binding of men together 


a 1 ' religion/' but religion itself, 
in one Universal Brotherhood. 

— Lucifer, Vol. I, p. 48, 
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It appears to be very difficult for anyone to discuss the problem 
of the “ Colour Line ” without prejudice. Underneath nearly all 
the articles I have read on this subject, I have found indications of a 
powerful bias in one direction or another, sometimes hall -concea e , 
sometimes frankly admitted. Where the problem has a political 
significance, this prejudice may be taken for granted ; for no political 
argument is free from it. But iu this matter there is another powerful 
factor, instinctive and not within the conscious control oi the writer ; 
and if we wish to arrive at any true understanding of the difficulty, 
it is essential to make generous allowance for this inborn sense of 
repulsion . 

The first point that must be made in this connection, however, 
is the necessity to insist upon one important distinction. It is 
manifestly absurd, though not at all unusual, to put all the coloured 
peoples in the same category. Yet no easy generalisation will cover 
the differences between the Australian aboriginal and the Maori, 
the head-hunting Dyaks and the Hawaiian, the Zulu and the Hottentot. 
Such races differ from one another as markedly as the Aryan from the 
Mongolian. And what differentiates them is not their colour, but their 
grade of intelligence, and their ethical and racial types, wherefore 
in any consideration of the colour question it is foolish to speak, 
though many people do so, as if colour alone were the single issue. 

In America, for instance, and more particularly the Southern 
States, where this problem is a difficult and urgent one, we are 
primarily with the type of the African negro. Even so we mi 
make distinctions, for not all African negroes come from the same 
stock ; but for present purposes we may confine ourselves temporarily 
to the more prognathous type— with a facial angle of from 70° to 80° 
according to the Frankfort scale— as being representative not so much 
of the general negro population as of the breed that begets such 
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does not enter. The Virginian has no fear that the negro will even 
become morally, politically or commercially too strong for him . His 
attitude must be likened to that of a man towards a dangerous animal 
rather than to that of one national representative to another. 

And the underlying reason for this is so fundamental , that it 
u ould be folly to shirk it. Let us honestly face the fact that the 
negro type we are discussing is not of the same world-race as ourselves, 
but a survivor from an earlier age. It is a fact that accounts for, 
though it does not excuse, the common American saying that 44 the 
nigger is not a human being.” The two stocks are so far differentiated 
that they cannot understand one another. And the negro type is 
so stubborn, so slowly adaptable, that after nearly two centuries it 
has been little influenced by those climatic and physical influences 
of the North American continent, which have worked so powerfully 
on the more sensitive Teutons, Latins and Slavs. 

In my opinion there is but one cure for this primitive antagonism, 
and that is by the slow growth of wisdom. For I would remind 
readers of The Aryan Path that the way of self-knowledge demands 
not only the mastery of desire but also the mastery of all those inborn 
distastes and repugnances which have their origin in animal instincts 
below the level of consciousness, however much they may be appa- 
rently rationalised by social custom and opinion. Self-knowledge 
and control cannot be won so long as we are slaves in whatever degree 
to a primitive impulse of disgust that we cannot conquer. But 
until the present world -race develops to a higher state of knowledge, 
this instinctive antagonism between the Ethiopian and the Caucasian 
will inevitably manifest itself now and again in such pitiable brutali- 
ties as those that mark the lynching of a negro by a white mob. 

The case of the Indian of Aryan stock is obviously in quite another 
category. Here we are dealing not only with the same world-race 
but with those who are in some ways more closely allied to the Teutons 
of Central and Northern Europe than to the Latins. We English 
people have much more cause for fellowship with the educated Hindu, 
than with the white-skinned Greek or Armenian. There is, in short, 
no ethnological argument in this case against the fraternity and 
inter-marriage of Europeans and the Aryan peoples of India. 

Unhappily neither personal predilections nor racial prejudices 
are governed by reason ; and as the history and religion of Europe 
and Northern India during the last two thousand years have little 
in common, we begin in most cases by the unhappy assumption that 
East and West can find no meeting ground, and often end as we 
began. The untravelled and half-educated English man and woman, 
no matter to what class they belong, labour under this initial prejudice, 
and to a most regrettably large majority, “colour” is regarded as 
the sign of an inferior race. Moreover that crude instinct I referred 
to as expressing itself in a feeling of repulsion for the negro type, 
generally fastens upon colour as the distinguishing mark of its subject 
for distaste, and reason will not influence those who suffer from this, 

or any other form of 44 phobia.” 

mr 
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betrayed into unfairness. 

For one pregnant cause of trouble in India is, I infer, due to the 
same attitud e P of the English which I have so often seen and resented 
in France. I use the instance as an illustration because I can write 
with authority only of that which I have seen and experienced But 
I am told by those who have had a lifelong personal knowledge of 
the Indian situation that the parallel is a very close one. Indeed, 
how could it be otherwise since the English character will manifest 
the same traits whether in contact with the peoples of India or those 

of France . 

My chief accusation, then, against the representative English 
man or woman tourist in France — there are happilv some s 



exceptions — is the blind, unreasoning assumption, made from the 
outset, that they are dealing with an inferior race. They come over 
under the misapprehension that the French bourgeois or peasant, 
is dishonest and a liar * and do not trouble to hide their suspicions. 
They are prepared to treat all “ foreigners 99 as cheats and. since 


if you treat a man as a cheat he is the more lil ely to cheat you, believe 
themselves justified by experience. Beyond this, and I am writing 
of experience since the war, their air of tolerant condescension, their 
unconcealed contempt for the French language and for those who have 
no other, can only produce a powerful resentment in the minds of those 
for whom this contempt is openly displayed. 

When I was living in the South of France, this English attitude 
was far less noticeable. Along the Northern Mediterranean border, 
from Marseilles to Genoa, the winter visitors are a cosmopolitan crowd, 
life is carried on almost solely with a view to the enjoyment of eating, 
drinking, dancing, gambling, playing games and general entertainment, 
and a large percentage of the native population regards the visitors 
mainly as a source of livelihood, panders to their foibles, accepts 
their airs of superiority with a shrug of the shoulders, and laughs at 
them behind their backs without rancour. 

In the North it is different. Brittany and Normandy are so 

much nearer England, and the English people w r ho visit there are not so 

rich as those who seek the Riviera. So that it is in the North that the 

dislike of English people is most noticeable. Yet I believe that it 

might be overcome in a generation if my fellow-countrvmen and 

women would put off their arrogance and treat the French peasants 
and bourgeois as r 
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In fact, he himself was so determined not to be robbed 
three days after our arrival he had a violent dispute with the pro- 
prietor and left at an hour’s notice with his wife and 



n. 


i et that same proprietor and his wife treated me and my family 
throughout our stav with the greatest consideration and generosity, 
oo tar trom attempting to rob us they failed to charge me for recognised 
extras, such as our English meal of tea, and refused payment when f 
pointed out the omission. When we left at the end of a fortnight 
to move into a furnished villa for the winter, they helped us in every 
possible way, ent us linen, and the proprietor himself went out of his 
way to help us with our emmenagement. And this, although there 
was then no further prospect of our being of any profit to him. 

I do not wish to claim any credit for the part I and my family 
played in this instance. We had been living in France then for three 
years and knew by experience that French people of this pension 
proprietor s class expected and deserved to be treated on a level of 
perfect equality, which level is, indeed, the only happy one for ordinary 
intercourse, any assumption either of superiority or inferiority raising 
an immediate barrier between mind and mind. 


And if there is to be any solution of the colour problem in India, 
it can be attained by no other means than by this practical application 
of the ideal of fraternity. It is, I am quite aware, the white races that 
are chiefly at fault, although I do not deny that there is a strong 
prejudice also on the other side. The cultured Hindu who has been 
treated with arrogance and contempt by bis intellectual inferiors 
will inevitably suffer annoyance and resentment. But those, at 
least, who profess and would willingly practise the principles of 
Universal Brotherhood, would quickly overcome their feeling of 
antagonism, if they were treated as fellow pilgrims. With the white 
races and particularly the English, the way of reconciliation is not so 

easy. 

The problem is exaggerated, moreover, in the case under discus- 
sion, by the fact that the worst traits of the English character in this 
connection, insularity, arrogance, narrow-mindedness, self-complacence, 
are most prominent in that military caste which the average Hindu 
who has never left his native country probably regards as representing 
the British nation. Members of the Indian Civil Service are a shade 
less objectionable, perhaps, but their attitude, also, as I have heard it 
expressed in their own words, is that “you can't treat the Babu as an 
ordinary human being/’ There have been and are exceptions in 
both services, but the majority of men and women who go out to 
India, go prepared to regard themselves as representatives of a superior 
race. * It is lamentable, but whether there is any cure for it other 
than the slow process of spiritual development, I do not know. 
Certainly there is none by the way of war and rebellion, which through- 
out the history of the world have never failed to aggravate the original 

grievance and" confirm both parties in their own opinion. 

& 


J, D. Beresford. 
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It has been only within recent years that^ the American Indian 
has become an object of 

Museums and farm-houses in the United States east of 
Allegheny mountains are full of Indian arrow 
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turned up "by the plough. Unexplainable but man 
are to be seen in the rocks in many of the rivers in the 
south-east many mounds made by aboriginal people 
into. The skeletal remains, the rude pottery 
many objects of feminine adornment made of shell, of 
dian, and even occasionally of turquoise, have 
and stirred the curiosity of those who found them. 

It was, however, not until the westward drive of white civilization 
had populated the entire area of the United States that the possibility 

came for first an off-hand, and then for a scientific, studv of the 

+ ' */ 

objects left by the American aborigines. The widespread discovery 
of thousands of conical and animal-shaped burial and defence mounds , 
coupled with the fact that living Indians, when questioned, had no 
satisfactory explanation for them, brought about a 
that the Mound Builders were not Indians, but a second, or at 
different, aboriginal race. The researches in the fields of American 
anthropology, ethnology, and archgeology, however, have 
authenticated the growing theory that the Mound Builders were 
American Indians. Archaeologists are now able to trace with more 
than approximate certainty the ancient trade routes along which went 

°ni v he !r d the abalo “ sheU of the California coast, fhe turquoise 
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pre\ & i mg s ades of colour in the living Indians had ucvciujpcu 
^ lroiig many centuries, due to habitat in part, but due in the main 

0 le rcsu ant effects from a preponderance of a certain diet. One 

nT of ° n iai ! s ^ ad ^ ved m °stly on the berries and seafood of the 

jea ores another on the wild game of the forests, and the third 
* up on t le cereals which they had learned to raise on the plains. 

1 F? incidentl y vnth the interest in the artifacts left by these 

. ngmes arose also the absorbing question: Whence came these 

men can ndians ? The theory that they had sprung from the soil, 

vere autochthones, that is to say, could not stand the white light of 

science. e theory that they were the descendants of a remnant of 
one of the “ j M 


credence. 


ost tribes of Israel ” gained a small and diminishing 

The theory that they were the sons and daughters of 
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blown bv 


South America, offered too many 


chance across the ocean to 
difficulties to obtain any belief. 

One theory only remained. They were Asiatic people who had 
migrated definitely across the easy island bridge that extended from 
nort eastern Asia to Alaska. This theory seemed tenable from two 
excellent points of view. First, the possibility of arrival offered few 
ci cu ies, an secondly, the Mongoloid features and the undercast 
tinge o Mongolian yellow in Indians both living and dead, added 
confirmatory reasons. Now, if indubitable proof could be found of 
the trek southward from Alaska, the question could be settled, 
lhese proofs, have been found, although they have been clearly 
established only within the past two decades* But now, both by 
the discovered remains of things left by the slowly southward moving 


ago 


♦Students of Theosophy were given this information nearly half a century 
-Lseiow we print an extract from an article which, says H. P. Blavatskv 

wriffon frn 


* II, i * JJlfcfcvaLSKV, 

was written from the words of a Master,” adding ironically “ a rather doubtful 

authority for the materialists and the sceptics.” This was first published in 
1 he 1 heosophist of October 1883 : 

“ Until the appearance of a map published at B^sle in 1522, wherein the 
name of America appears for the first time, the latter was believed to be part of 
India ; and strange to him who does not follow the mysterious working 

of the human mind and its unconscious approximations to hidden truths even 

the aborigines of the new continent, the Bed-skinned tribes, the “ Mongoloids ” 
of Mr. Huxley, were named Indians. Names now attributed to chance : elastic 
word that ! Strange coincidence, indeed, to him who does not know— science 
refusing yet to sanction the wild hypothesis— that there was a time when the 
Indian peninsula was at one end of the line, and South America at the other 
connected by a belt of islands and continents. The India of the prehistoric 
ages was not only within the region at the sources of the Oxus and Jaxartes, but 
there was even in the days of history and within its memory, an upper, a lower, 
and a western India : and still earlier, it was doubly connected with the two 
Americas. The lands of the ancestors of those whom Ammiam™ MarrplHmic, 
calls the “ Brahmans of Upper India ” stretched from Kashmir far into the (now) 

deserts of Schamo. A pedestrian from the north might then have reached 

hardly wetting his feet— the Alaskan Peninsula, through Manchooria, across 
the future Gulf of Tartary, the Kurile and Aleutian Islands ; while another 
traveller furnished with a canoe and starting from the south, could have walked 
over from Siam, crossed the Polynesian Islands and trudged into any part of 
the continent of South America.” — Eds. 
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It is quite Cleat »' ? immigrants spread oyer the now Donumon 
of ftorah and the United States east of the Rocky Mountains. A 
lSd“ rreot deduction, however, was 

southward, west of the Rockies. It caused no undue surpri,. et.ee 
fore when the habitations of the American Indians were discovered 
in such great numbers in the cliffs and on the mesas of the 
American southwestern States. Information began to increase with 
the beginning, fifty years ago or more, of the work of scientists fi 
the Government’s Smithsonian Institution among the Pueblo Indians, 
and of the collection by European museum experts of the dress and 
accoutrements of the rapidly vanishing Indians. The materials 
above ground were easily gathered, but it was some time 
interest was aroused in the antiquity of the aborigines. That came 




about partly from the growing desire to discover whether the early 

inhabitants of America dated anywhere near the time of the early 

peoples of the Mediterranean regions, partly from the increasing 

certainties about the high state of civilization among the Incas of 

Peru and the Aztec, Mixtec, and Maya of Central America and Mexico, 

and partly from the finds of pottery which seemed to warrant a belief 
in a considerable antiquity. 

Of all the methods in finding the exact chronology of ancient 
peoples that of comparative ceramics is the most certain. Dated 
written or inscribed monuments are absolute, but in all countries the 

making of weapons, of pettery, and of certain household utensils, 
antedate the introduction of the written or inscribed word. Now. 

t e earliest date in America, fixed with absolute inscribed certaintv 
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eir cu ture in comparison with that of a people who settled in a 
coun rj nc 1 m agricultural possibilities. The Maya meet the latter 
con i ion m t e territory which they chose for their home. The lush 
uxurianee oi vegetable growth in the swampy land of central 
merica o- ay, furnishes all the necessary proof of the rank fertility 
nee u or t e rapid advance in civilization of an early, settling 
peop e. omparative proof can now be adduced for that fact from 
, r 6 arc °§i ca l discoveries in India, Mesopotamia, and Egypt of 

e rapu advance comparatively speaking — of the culture of peoples 
wno settled m warm river valleys on a fertile soil. 

Not enough work has yet been done in Peru or in Central America 
on comparative ceramics to warrant any definite statements as to how 
many hundreds or thousands of years the civilizations in 

countries antedated the Christian era. But in the south-western 
United States facts are more abundant. 

New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, southern Colorado, and California 
are full of the dwellings and tombs of the aborigines. By the depth, 
t ickness, and number of inhabited or burial strata it is now possible 
to make close approximations to the dates of basket and pottery 
making Indians. It is evident that the first incomers into the 
American South-west chose for their habitations the likeliest spots 
where the proximity of natural caves in the rock, of water, and of 
clear land would make living the easiest. We know how they tamed 
wild grasses and roots and slowly developed several cereals and 
tuberous edibles. In widely separated groups they began to live in 
comparative comfort. They soon discovered good clay for making 
bowls and pots for household use. They discovered turquoise from 
w'hich such lovely ornaments could be made that the opportunity 


soon arose to extend it to a marketable commodity, especially with 
their more distant neighbours to the south. They found and then 
learned to flake and chip the flints and the obsidian of their hills 
and mountains into hide- scrapers, cutlery, and weapons. Their fame 
began to spread. 


As time went on, their wilder and less comfortably placed 
kinpeople began to invade them. The small community house was 
enlarged to what amounted to a fortress. But time, and the stress 
of defence against forays, have always tended to enervate and to 
lessen in numbers a settled people. Centuries however passed before 
these Indians of the plains and valleys found it first advisable and then 
necessary to seek homes in places that offered a more secure protection 
The majority of them betook themselves to the flat tops of their 
isolated hills or mesas (from the Latin word mensa, meaning table) 
There they built their community houses into towns to which we give 
the name Pueblos. They farmed the valleys below when they dared, 
but planted also on the tops of their mesas. Others betook themselves 
to natural shelters in the faces of sheer cliffs, where by enlarging rifts 
or caves and then building up the openings with strong outsit ie house 
walls, they established themselves in the very wonderful Cliff Dwellings 
which in such great numbers are the wonder of the present-day tourist 
especially to south-western Colorado. 




seems v 


rarranted to set* a date for these cliff dwellings and mesa 


pueblos as a 



years ago. It is, however, 


quite too unscientifically easy to say that the slow progress of early 
civilization among these southwestern American Indians must 
guarantee two or three thousand years of previous life in the vicinity. 
It is here that the science of ceramics comes into play. 


Since the multitudinous discoveries and excavations of sites in 
Egvpt. Palestine, Crete, and Mesopotamia which have produced such 
quantities of pottery and sherds, and the results of comparative 
dating that have been made with the help of exactly dated inscriptions, 
hieroglyphics, and cuneiform glyphs, with the aid of geology in dating 
stratifications, with the comparison of types of pottery-making and 
painting with cross measurements of different techniques already 
dated by historical, inscriptions!, or geological proof — it has now 
become scientifically possible to date with a close approximation of 
exactitude the life of a settled community, by the stratification of its 


Much credit is due to many scholars from different institutions 
for this work, but possibly the greatest share of it belongs to the School 
of Am erican Research founded at Santa Fe by the Archaeological 
Institute of America. The members of the staff and the students 
of that School have found, collected, tabulated, and dated thou- 
sands of pottery sherds and containers. It was not until lately 
however that this has been accomplished. Excavations have been 
extended to the earliest of the small pueblos which antedated 
the mesa and the cliff dwellings. In many of them series of clay 
containers have been found at different levels. The scientific possi- 
bilities of fairly exact dating of ceramics, as already established in 
the Old World, have made it possible to assign both very early and 
late dates to pottery by its forms, its texture, and its technique of 
decoration. There have been, however, several gaps in the chronology, 
for which lack of sufficient excavation probably accounted. To the 
lasting honour of the lately deceased and greatly lamented Wesley 
Bradfield, the expert ceramist of the School of American Research, 
be it said that in his last work in the Mimbres valley in southwestern 
New Mexico he found series of pottery which closed the gap. His 
last work was to set up proof that the different dateable series of 
Pueblo pottery carried the time of the making of the earliest pieces 
thus far known in America back to approximately four thousand years 
ago. 


the symbol of the lotus. 


, . ^ T. Shastri has alroady described the Symbol of “The Path ” and of 

u y orpuit in our January and March numbers, 

i hose who arc desirous of studying the many aspects of this symbol will 
do well to turn to If. P. Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine Vol. I, pp. 370-80 .— Eds.] 



B modern traveller who ascends the Nile from Cairo to Ass u am 
without glimpsing a single specimen of the Lotus may conclude that 
the flower which played such an important part in the religious and 
artist ir lile of the ancient Egyptians must have vanished with their 
civilization. But such is not the case. Of the three varieties of 


Lotus which flourished so abundantly in the days of Herodotus, only 
the rose-coloured has disappeared. Blue and white Lotuses still 
star the unfrequented waterways of the Delta, and the ditches and 
stagnant pools in the neighbourhood of Rosetta and Damietta still 
slumber peacefully beneath a colourful blanket of the sacred blossoms. 
Ihe white Egyptian Lotus opens her starry eyes as the shadows begin 
to lengthen, and in the deep silence of the tropical night keeps her 
silent tryst with the moon — ever called the <£ lover of the Lotus.” But 
her sister-Lotus, blue as the sky above her, is a lover of the day and 
attunes her daily habits to the rising and setting of the sun. 


Lest it be thought that the Lotus is an idle lady, seducing all men 
with her beauty but yielding naught of practical value, let it be under- 
stood that she once furnished the staff of life to those who asked for it. 
Lily-loaves made of Lotus-seeds appeared on the tables of the Egyp- 
tian Kings of 1 1 ie IV th Dynasty, and are found even at the present day. 

The method by which Lotus -seeds are turned into bread is very 
interesting. The seeds of the flower are sowed by being enclosed in 
balls of clay and thrown into the water. After the roots have sprouted 
and the stalk lias journeyed upward, the blossom appears on the 
surface of the water. Later the seeds are removed and dried, and 
bread is made from them. The method of sowing the seeds and the 
food resulting from them may serve to explain a puzzling text in the 
Christian Scriptures: “Cast thy bread upon the waters ; for thou 

shalt find it after many days.” 


The exquisite simplicity of the Lotus-blossom gives it a peculiar 
esthetic value which the ancient Egyptians were not slow to recognize. 
There seems to have been no period in Egyptian history when this 
flower was not used for decorative purposes. It appeared on prehis- 
toric pottery even before the IYth Dynasty, one of its earliest delinea- 
tions having been found at Koptos. Although the applications of 
the Lotus-motive are numberless, they nevertheless follow certain 
traditional lines, so that the art-forms of the later period differ but 
slightly from those of the most archaic days. 
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The Lotus was so highly reverenced by the Egyptians that not 

a monument in the Valley of the Nile, not a s ^ n § ® P a PY L 
place it in a position of honour. It adorned the capitals o e 

Egyptian pillars, decorated the thrones and head- 
ancient King-Initiates, and appeared in close association with the 

creative gods and goddesses of every period. 

The god Khoom, who represented the Great Deep or Primordial 
Space, and Thotli, the god of Wisdom, are both pictured as sitting 
upon a Lotus. Isis, the immaculate Virgin- Mother of the Egyptians, 
who symbolized both mystical and material Nature, appears with a 
Lotus in one hand and a crux-ansata in the other. Osiris is shown 
in the papyrus of Hunefer with a Lotus growing from a pool at his feet, 
and is pictured upon the wall of the Temple of Dar-el-Medeenah with 
— * genii standing upon a fully opened Lotus blossom. Horus, 
he son of Isis and Osiris, is said to have sprung from the Lotus of the 
Celestial Nile, and in the Museum at Cairo there is a 
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for the active, male, generative principle, while Water represents the 
passive female principle from which everything in the universe has 
sprung. 

The Lotus grows upon the surface of the water, extending its 
roots down into the mud beneath and expanding its perfect blossom 
into the blue above. In like manner does the universe itself exist. 
Cradled in the bosom of Infinite Space, its roots are embedded in the 
slime of matter while its fully opened blossom expands within the light 
of Spirit. So also is the life of man, for man is one with the universe, 
and both follow the same line of development. Like the Lotus, each 
human soul is temporarily rooted in the mud of material existence, 
while the expanding bud of his spiritual nature unfolds into the perfect 
blossom of Wisdom. 

The seed of the Lotus contains within itself a perfect miniature 
of the plant to be. Each embryonic leaf is delicately folded within 
the womb of the Lotus seed, patiently awaiting the hour of its expan- 
sion. Thus did all the spiritual prototypes of existing things once 
rest within the womb of subjectivity before they assumed concrete 

shape and visible form. In the words of an ancient Commentary : 

* 

Like the Lotus, whose external shape assumes gradually the form of the 
model within itself, so did the form of man in the beginning evolve from within 
without. 

Some of the loveliest legends in the world are found among 
the Hindu stories of creation which revolve around the Lotus as a 
central figure. In that period of cosmic quiescence before the hour 
of creation has struck, the Heavenly Lotus of the Universe is said 
to rest passively upon the bosom of Space, still unfructified by the 
Fire of creative energy, the ideal forms folded like embryonic Lotus- 
leaves within the seed of Eternal Ideation. During this period, 
Vishnu, the ideal creator of the universe, floats upon the Waters of 
Space reclining upon a Lotus blossom. Lakshmi, the female aspect 
of Vishnu , is likewise shown as floating on a Lotus, and during the 
churning of the Ocean of Space she springs from the froth like Venus- 
Aphrodite, borne upon a Lotus and holding a Lotus in her hand. 

Then seated on a Lotus, 

Beauty’s bright goddess, peerless Srf, arose 
Out of the waves 

The ideal Universe appears as a Lotus growing out of Vishnu’s 
navel, and from this Lotus Brahma, the architect, comes forth. 
Although Brahma is considered as the practical creator of the Universe, 
he is never pictured as a Being outside and above his creation. Brahma 
and the Universe are one Being. Brahma is the Universe, and every 
atom in Cosmos is part and parcel of Brahma. 

Although Gautama Buddha has never been deified by those 
who follow his teachings, the Lotus is not absent from his pictured 
and sculptured representations. In his case, the Lotus stands for 
the Universe as he conceived it, and shows that he was among those 
who have been able to wrest the secrets of the Universe from the 
gr im Sphinx of life. Gautama’s birth was announced to his mother 
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by Bodhisat, who appeared before her couch with 
This same idea appears in pictures of the 
Archangel Gabriel appears to the Virgin — j 
water-lilies The Christian dogma of resurrection 
upon an even older tree than the Buddhistic, 
goddess Hiquet, who is particularly connected 
resurrection, sits upon a Lotus, and the church 
Christians were made in the shape of a frog 
were engraved with the words . I am 
Life ” 
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s of the early 
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There is still another kind of Lotus than those we have been 
considering. This is the Zisyphus which, when eaten, makes a man 
forget his fatherland and all those dear to him. Tennyson s poem 
“ The Lotus Eaters’’ tells the tale of those who, after eating the Lotus, 
were content to bask in the deceptive light of earth-life and so com- 
pletely lost the memory of their true spiritual home. 

The real Lotus of the ancients stimulated this memory and 
directed their thoughts toward the spiritual source of their being. 
The fragrance of this sacred flower lingers to this day, permeating the 
atmosphere of thought with its redolence and quickening the spiritual 
senses of those who have not yet forgotten. 

G. T. Shastri. 


There are three truths which are absolute , and which cannot be lost, 
but yet may remain silent for lack of speech : 

The soul of man is immortal, and its future is the future of 
a thing whose growth and splendour has no limit. 

The principle which gives life dwells in us, and without us, is 
undying and eternally beneficent , is not heard or seen or smelt, but is 
perceived by the man who desires perception. 

Each man is his own absolute lawgiver, the dispenser of glory or 
gloom to himself ; the decreer of his life, his reward, his punishment. 

The Idyll of the White Lotus. 


the larger patriotism. 

TT ** obert Grosser represents the State of Ohio in the Congress of the 

ruted states of America. His short article contains some very Theosophical 
i eas, ana it such become more current in political circles, so that they are acted 
upon an not only spoken of, the cause of Universal Brotherhood would be 

greatly benefited.— E ds.] 


Patriotism is usually defined as love of country. That state- 
ment, however, conveys no clear meaning. 

Certainly the love of country which we call patriotism does not 
mean the love of that portion of the Earth’s surface which has been 
subjected to the authority which one recognizes as his government. 

If love of such a part of the Earth itself were to constitute patrio- 
tism, then if one s government should abandon any territory, that 
act would diminish patriotism or love of country to a like degree. If 
love of country means love of that part of the Earth in the possession 
of one’s government, then if that government should annex the whole 
of an enemy’s land, the people of the annexing country would be 
required to extend their patriotism to include the newly acquired 
land, or in other words, would be compelled to love what theretofore 
they had been taught to hate. 

The more recent and generally accepted explanation of what is 
meant by “ love of country ” or “ patriotism ” is that it consists 
of love of the people within the territorial limits of the government 
to which one owes allegiance — that is, “ love of countrymen.” But 
this also is an unsound and far from laudable conception of patriotism. 

The logic of such a notion of patriotism necessitates the hating 
of those in territory, the possession of which may have been relinquish- 
ed by one’s own government either willingly or unwillingly, although 
immediately prior to such relinquishment, it was regarded as one’s 
duty to love them. When this doctrine is carefully analysed it will be 
seen that it is merely an effort to justify the promotion of what 
erroneously may be considered as the self-interest of the group, 
called nation, to which one belongs, however unfair such a course 
may be to the rest of mankind. If, regardless of the rights of other 
men, the apparent degree of material advantage to one’s group or 
nation is the justification for the conventional notion of patriotism, 
or love of countrymen, then, regardless of injustice to the people of 
the rest of his country, one should uphold the contention of the people 
of his own city because his advantage in common with them may be 
seemingly greater than his interest in common with the people of the 
country as a whole. If degree of apparent self-interest be the justifi- 
cation for one’s devotion, then one should uphold his family, right or 
wrong, when its interests seemingly conflict with those of the rest 
of the community. Finally, if anyone’s self-interest should conflict 
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with the desires of the rest of the family, then however right may be 



‘‘ Myself, right or wrong !” 


The fact is that patriotism is devotion to principle — the principle 
of justice — which upon analysis will be found to include such other 
principles as freedom and equality. 

But principle is not a finite thing. It is not confined to locality 
nor to a person or persons. It is infinite. Justice is a vital quality 
or attribute of the Life-Force which sustains and actuates all that 
really exists. This power is named by religionists, God ; by meta- 
physicians, Infinite Mind ; and by so-called material scientists, Cause. 

Since, therefore, justice is an active quality of Nature, it is the 
law of her action, and there can be no true thinking which is not in 
harmony with the activity of this Law. 


Man has not a separate mind. He is not an entity independent 
of what seems to be other beings or life. All men make one Infinite 
Mind and are governed by it. Men can really live only in harmony 
with the law of this collectivity — One Mind. To live truly, therefore, 
man must live, think and act in terms of the whole of life. He must 
realize his at-one-ment with all life. Only by so doing can he 
experience true understanding. This is the principle of enlightenment 
and progress. This is the principle of Brotherhood which must not be 
trampled under foot by a spurious patriotism stated in the language ; 
“ My group, my crowd, right or wrong.” 

This is the principle of the Unity of Life. This is the basis of 
the Larger Patriotism. 


Robert Crosser. 


BLAKE’S AFFINITIES WITH ORIENTAL 

THOUGHT. 

[John Gould Fletcher, traveller and author, is liked and admired by 
rciany for his books, and by not a few for one of his recreations — metaphysics, 
lo his credit stand many volumes, the first of which was published in 1913* 
Fire and Wine , and the last, Two Frontiers , in 1929. 

When Charles Wilkins, with the help of Warren Hastings, published the 
Gita in 1785, little did either suspect what peculiar force of influence they were 
letting loose on the western world in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
Warren Hastings described the Gita to Nathaniel Smith, Chairman of the East 
India Co. in London, as “a very curious specimen of the literature, the mythology, 
and morality of the ancient Hindoos. ” To struggling western aspirants for 
soul insight and celestial vision, however, it must have appealed differently 
— a source of inspiration and a lasting solace. 

It certainly came as a help to William Blake, as the article shows. — Eds.] 


Readers of Professor Saurat's recent book Blake and Modern 


Thought will realise tbat in making the attempt to relate William 


Blake’s ideas to sources in early Gnosticism, the Hebrew Kabbalah, 


and still further East, Professor Saurat has not only expanded our 


knowledge of Blake, but has given us a new point of view upon his 
thought. Hitherto, one of the chief difficulties in appreciating Blake 
has been that, throughout his life, he seems to have used his symbols 
somewhat inconsistently, and to have held two entirely different 
views of life which he strove to combine. For example, up to the end 
of his life, Blake asserted that the Old Testament was an inspired 
document. In his “ Vision of the Last Judgment,” written as late 
as 1810, he says that the Hebrew Bible and the Gospel of Jesus are 
not Allegory, but “ Eternal Vision of all that exists,” while the Greek 
myths are mere fable, or allegory— inspired by the muses who are the 
daughters of Memory, not the muses who are daughters of Inspiration. 
But at the same time while Blake was writing this, he was giving us, in his 
Urizen, a perfect picture of the Jehovah of the Old Testament — and 
a horrible picture it is. The trouble with Blake is that he went to a 
great deal of trouble to try and prove for others’ benefit that he was 
after all, a Christian, whereas the fact remains that he was not a 
Christian in the ordinary sense, and if a Christian at all, he was a 
Christian of an altogether different cast from any Christian either 
before him or since. The primary dogma of the Old Testament— 
the dogma of original sin — was a dogma that he did not accept in its 
orthodox form. He did not believe that human nature was 
irretrievably fallen by its own disobedience to God— so fallen that 
only the sacrifice of the son of God on the Cross could redeem 
He believed rather that “ Thou art a man, God is no more ; 
Humanity learn to adore a doctrine which is utterly d 
of all Judaism and of Christianity as well. It was m fact 1 
wavered constantly between two contrary beliefs, first, t 
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altogether evil and that all we need do is to get rid of the “ delusions 
of the great goddess Nature ” and perish, and second that life is good, 
and that humanity, in the person of Urthona, is its real saviour, that 
makes the prophetic books of Blake such difficult reading. He 
never seems to know which side to accept ; he believes in absolute 
forgiveness of sms and yet he also belie ves that sm is ordained by God . 
“ to be an error and to be cast out, is part of God’s design.” Unless 
Blake literally believed in the version of the Lord's Prayer which he 
wrote at the end of his life and in which Almighty God is identified 
with Satan, and we are recommended “to let His Judgment be 
forgiveness, that he may be consumed on his own throne/ there is 
actually no reconciliation of the contradictory ways in which he handles 
his symbology, nor of the inherent contradiction in his own 
metaphvsic. 

Professor Saurat’s hint that Blake may have been in some way 
modelling his prophetic books upon the Hindu epics, is valuable, 
precisely for this reason, that it enables us to enjoy the Prophetic Books 
without troubling our heads too far about these contradictions — 
which if we start to do, I fear that we will arrive somewhere else than 
at the new Jerusalem Blake meant us to fetch up at. We are much 
more likely to get somewhere near the Lake of L T dan Adan if we 
attempt to derive a complete, logical system from Blake — his general 
meaning is clear enough, but his “ minute particulars ” have a habit 
of dodging about in a most disconcerting way. I don't know just 
how many detailed accounts of the Fall and the Last Judgment Blake 
gave in his lifetime, but I venture to say that almost every one of 
them differs in some respects from the others. The fact is that we 
find in Blake a body of material continually in process of recasting, 
development, evolution. 


There is much indeed in that mythology that recalls Blake’s 
“FourZoas.” Just as Prakriti in developed Hinduism has two 
forms : Daiviprakriti, or source of thought and inspiration, and Mula- 
prakriti, or neuter matter, or root of matter, so Urizen, the most 
developed form of Blake’s myth has tw T o forms : he is the King of 
Light and at the same time a demonic tyrant. It is worth noting 
also that he calls the mundane Shell into being, just as Brahma- 

purusha does. Still more striking is the affinity of Los with Shiva 

who is alternately destroyer and regenerator. Shiva has his dwelling, 
we are told, in a golden palace, on Mount Meru, somewhere beyond 
the Himalaya, on a spot that is both centre and summit of the earth. 
Just so is Los equally the builder of the golden city of Golgonorza, 
where, like Shiva, he is the master of all the arts, and in the Four 
Zoas he is also made the great destroyer of the world : 


Terrified at non-existence 

For such they deemed the death of the body, Los his vegetable hands 

Outstretched ; his right hand, branching out in fibrous strength 

Seized the sun, his left hand, like dark roots, covered the moon 

And tore them down, cracking the heavens across from immense to 
immense. 
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Luvah and Tharmas, the other two chief gods of the Blakean 
pantheon, have no specific counterparts in the Hindu cosmology, but 
they resemble strongly two gods of the older Vedic system : Agni 
and Varuna— i the god of the fire and that of the waters. But by an 
even more striking parallel, Blake gave to all these figures female 
counterparts, a feature that certainly makes us feel sure that he 
must have somewhere heard or read about the Indian conception 
of Shaktis — perhaps as Professor Saurat suggests from such a book as 
bonnerat s Voyage to the East Indies , published in 1788. 

Now it is worth noting that during the time when Blake was 
writing ? an immense interest was being taken in all branches of 
Indian literature generally. Blake with his theory that all religions are 
one, was exactly the sort of man who would be interested in translations 
from Indian literature, permeated as that literature is with religious 
concepts. Though there is no proof that he read any of Sir William 
Jones’s pioneer translations which appeared during his lifetime, yet 
there is no doubt that Blake had some contact with the man who was 
Sir William Jones's ( 1746-94 ) successor, Sir Charles Wilkins 
( 1794-1836 ), the first translator of the Indian Bhagavad-Gita . 

In Blake’s famous Descriptive Catalogue, printed in 1809, of his 
pictures on exhibition, Number X. appears, as “ The Bramins — A 
Drawung.” 

The subject is, Mr. Wilkin translating the Geeta, an ideal design 
suggested by the first publication of that part of the Hindoo Scriptures 
translated by Mr. Wilkin. I understand that my costume is incorrect 
but in this, I plead the authority of the Ancients, who often deviated 
from the habits to preserve the manners, as in the instance of the 
Laocoon, who, though a priest, is represented naked. 

This plain reference is practically ignored by Professor Saurat. 
His superior knowledge of French literature apparently leaves him 
overlooking the fact that the Mr. Wilkin of this passage was a real 
person — Charles Wilkins, made Sir Charles in 1833 — who in 1785 
translated the Bhagamd-Gita , the “ Lord’s Song,” from Sanskrit into 
English. Whether Blake had read this, I do not know. At all events, 
some of his most important ideas are very strongly akin to it, as we 

shall see. 

One of the chief features of Blake’s work is, as everyone knows, 
his attack on morality. Blake felt that people should be judged 
not by what good or bad they had done, but by their belief or 
unbelief; he believed in justification by faith as strongly as any 
Protestant. Later in Blake’s life, in his description of the “ Vision 
of the Last Judgment,” he returns to the charge. 

Satan thinks that Sin is displeasing to God ; he ought to know that 
nothing is displeasing to God but Unbelief and the eating of the Tree of 
Knowledge of Good and Evil. The Combats of Good and Evil is eating 
of the Tree of Knowledge. The Combats of Truth and Error is eating 
the Tree of Life. Men are admitted into Heaven not because they have 
curbed or governed their passions, or have no passions, but because they 
have cultivated their understandings. The fool shall not enter into 
Heaven, let him be ever so holy. 
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In other words, in Blake's view, heaven is the reward of enlighten- 
ment, not of virtue — to know the truth fully is to enter heaven, and 
to “ cast off fools continually from your company and receive wise 
men into your company continually ” is the Last Judgment. 

This is precisely the view of the Bhagavad-Gita . The poem is a 
long dialogue between Prince Arjuna and his Divine Teacher Krishna, 
acting as his charioteer. They drive to the battlefield, where Arjuna’s 
enemies, who happen also to be his near kinsmen, are assembled. 
Arjuna feels that he cannot fight these kinsmen. Though his quarrel 
be ever so just, he thinks that to slay those nearest and dearest to 
him, who are fighting on the other side, is wrong. He lets his weapon 
fall, and refuses to go on with the battle. Then Krishna shows him 
first of all that he is mistaken in supposing that either death or 
slaying exists. In the quotations that follows, I may say incidentally, 

I have used Charles Wilkins's original version, which Blake may have 
seen, in preference to later translations : — 

As the soul in this mortal frame findeth infancy, youth, and old age ; 
so in some later frame, it will find the like. One who is confirmed in 
this belief is not disturbed by anything that may come to pass. The 
sensibility of the faculties giveth heat and cold, pleasure and pain, which 
come and go, and are transient and inconstant. Bear them with patience, 

0 son of Bharat ; for the wise man whom these disturb not, and to 
whom pleasure and pain are the same, is formed for immorta ity. 

Here we have precisely Blake's doctrines of the states through 

which man passes, and of the deceit which the senses practise on us 

when we take them literally. In the view of the Bhagavad-Gita , only 
God is eternal and does not alter : — 

The man who believeth that it is the soul who killeth, and he who 

thmketh that the soul may be destroyed, are both alike deceived for it 

neither killeth, nor is it killed. It is not a thing of which a mak may 

rt hath been, it is about to be, or is to be hereafter ; for it is a thing 

without birth ; it is ancient, constant and eternal and is not to be 
destroyed in this, its mortal frame. 


Readers of the footnotes which Wilkins appended to his transla- 
tion of the Bhagavad-Gi ta may note that this universal soul which is 
mdestructible, and therefore the same thing as God, is described by 
Wilkins as being represented under the figure of Maha-Poorooslf 
e great man, or prime progenitor ; who in conjunction with Prakreetee* 
nature or first principle, under the emblem of a female, engendered 
the world by means of his Maya, or supernatural power ” Thufwe 

S* ^ “ Blata’a Albion, the Ancient 


Man, or the Adam Kadmon of the Kabbalists. None 

/I * i <t _ * 1 


ancient man 


find 


universe 


Hindu 



opinion, who is m any way bound up with the three ea 

Which are called Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas, that is to say, truth mssion 

nd darkness In other words “a truth that’s told with bad hi tent 
beats all the lies you can invent ” the wav nf ^ 

self-destruction, and the way of darkness (or of doubtd k condT* 7 °i 
] ust as strongly by the author of the Bhagamd-Gita L ' demBed 

A riddle or a cricket’s cry 
Is to doubt a full reply. 
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It may be noted here that the word Tamas, which is used in the 
Bhagavad-Gita to describe the particular state, or quality, of mental 
darkness, has been supposed, I think by Mr. Foster Damon, to have 
given to Blake the name of his Zoa, Tharmas. I do not think this 
is exactly the case. I feel sure somehow that Tharmas is simply 
the word Thames slightly disguised. But this is by the way. 

To go on w r ith the Bhagavad-Gita’ s argument. The only way man 
may attain to a divine state is not by morality of any sort, but by 
wisdom. “ As the natural fire, 0 Arjoon, reduceth the wood to ashes, 
so may the fire of wisdom reduce all moral actions to ashes.” And 
further “ The Almighty createth neither the powers nor the deeds of 
mankind ; nor the application of the fruits of action ; nature prevaileth. 
The Almighty receiveth neither the virtues nor the vices of anyone.” 
We surely cannot find anywhere than that a plainer statement of 
just what Blake believed in all his mature works. And this, be it 
remembered, appeared in 1785, before any of those mature • works 
were written. 

According to the Bhagavad-Gita , this wisdom is to be attained 
in one of two ways. One can either withdraw from the world and 
become a pure contemplative recluse, or continue to take part in the 
world, but remain detached from one’s own actions, and indifferent 
to their results : — 

Let the motive be in the deed, not in the event. Be not one whose 
motive for actions is hope of reward. Let not thy life be spent in inaction. 
Depend upon application, perform thy duty, abandon all thought of the 
consequence, and make the event equal whether it terminate in good 
or evil. The action stands at a distance inferior to the application of 
wisdom. Seek an asylum then in wisdom alone ; for the miserable and 
the unhappy are so on account of the event of things. Men who 
are endued with true wisdom are unmindful of good or evil in this world. 
Study then to obtain this application of thy understanding, for such 
application in business is a precious art. Wise men who have abandoned 
all thought of the fruit which is produced from their actions, are freed 
from the chains of birth and go to the regions of eternal happiness. 


Here we have almost the whole of Blake’s own dominant charac- 



ndifference to worldly success, shown in such a poem as “ I 
Up At Dawn of Day”; his belief that understanding is much 
important than either good or evil actions ; his valuing of great 
according to their works ; his feeling that Death is a release from 
The only difference between the Hindu singer and the English 
painter is that Blake is more of the creative and prophetic 
—he gives us the “ end of a golden string whereas the Indian 

is didactic, more reaso 
itract ” Blake has too 

josition to reach the disp 

But WTi T-pa.f-.li til ft same conclusion— and whether Blake read 


, more — as 
image-mak 




The sum total of the Bhagarad-Gita's argument may be stated in 
this way Each class of man has a dliarma, a code of social religious 
work incumbent on it. On the other hand, the paramount duty of 
the individual man is to save his own soul, to bring his own conditioned 
self and individual existence into harmony v. 






the unchangeable Ancient of Days, the “ Supreme Male,” who rules 
all things • and the way to that harmony lies through realization of 

o ^ 


the distinction between Self and not-Self, soul and matter and 
through devotion to the supreme, bhalti . This enlightenment can 
be reached either by the sannyasin , or recluse, who casts off all worldly 
ties and meditates alone in the wilderness on the nature of the Soul 
and Matter, or bv the ordinary man. who under the “ rule of works ” 
performs all his social and religious duties purely for the love of God, 
and without bothering about the results that may accrue from them. 
This, according to the Bhagavacl-Gita , is the most natural and con- 
venient way ; we may be sure it was also Blake’s wav. 


John Gould Fletcher. 


It is not very long since the inhabitants of India were considered 
by many, as creatures scarce elevated above the degree of savage 
life ; nor, I fear, is that prejudice yet wholly eradicated, though 
surely abated. Every instance which brings their real character 

home to observation will impress us with a more generous sense of 

feeling for their natural rights, and teach us to estimate them bv the 
measure of our own. But such instances can only be obtained in their 
writings : and these will survive when, the British dominion in India 
shal have long ceased to exist, and when the sources which it once 
yielded of wealth and power are lost to remembrance. 




IS SOCIAL WORK THE SOLUTION ? 

[John Hamilton Wright speaks from first hand experience as a social 
sei v ant. He is also a research scholar of many years standing. While his 
( eductions are derived from U. S. A, conditions, they are equally applicable 
o other countries. One of his deductions is very Theosophical, namely, “ that 
^tt.ering physical conditions alone will not make men either good or happy*” 
v\ itli regard to this point, and also to the necessity for personal interest in 
charity, we read in The Key to Theosophy (p. 193), by H. P. Blavatsky: 

The Theosophical ideas of charity mean personal exertion for 
others ; personal mercy and kindness ; personal interest in the welfare 
of those who suffer ; personal sympathy, forethought and assistance in 
their troubles or needs. We Theosophists do not believe in giving 
money (N. B., if we had it) through other people’s hands or organisations. 
We believe in giving to the money a thousandfold greater power and 
effectiveness by our personal contact and sympathy with those who need 
it. We believe in relieving the starvation of the soul, as much if not more 
than the emptiness of the stomach ; for gratitude does more good to the 
man who feels it, than to him for whom it is felt.” 

—Eds.] 


Out of the increasing complexity of our Western civilization 
has arisen a host of problems of human misery and maladjustment 
which cry aloud for solution. These problems are by no means new, 
but the present massing of individuals in our large cities makes them 
apparent on a scale that prohibits ignoring them or attempting to 
gloss them over. Notwithstanding the vaunted triumphs of man 
over nature, the discoveries which have increased the physical comfort 
and well-being of millions, and our exhaustive economic and sociologi- 
cal research, widespread poverty and wretchedness are eloquent 
of the defective adaptation of man to his environment or of the latter 
to the needs of man. The difference, in this respect, between America, 
with its highest per capita income in the world, and India, with its 
overworked and underfed population, is one of degree, not of kind. 

No normal human being likes to see suffering. It pricks him in 
spite of himself w T ith an uneasy sense of responsibility that he should 
attempt to alleviate it. As the number of cases of need have increased, 
the socially sensitive have seized with relief upon the idea of subsidizing 
efforts to better conditions by proxy. From a cash contribution to a 
specific charity which appeals to them, many in America have taken 
the next step to a blanket cheque to all the recognized charitable 
enterprises sponsored by the community chest. A few strokes of 
the pen once a year and one’s duty by society is done. One need no 
longer be harrowed by sights of wretchedness. The victims of mis- 
fortune who come to one’s attention may be referred to the appro- 
priate agency and their cases dismissed from mind with a clear 

conscience. 

But are we any nearer the solution of the problem of human 
suffering through our cold vicarious charity, with its scientific methods, 
than we were with the old direct giving when the heart .was touched ? 
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A quantitative measurement of the results of social work is exceed- 
ingly difficult, inasmuch as 



are lacking for even such 
marginal families to the total 
is rising or declining. An 
be sure, is offered by the 


ions m 



largely intangible, but figures 
s as whether the ratio of sub- 




of families in a given community 
iect to certain qualifications, to 


mounting costs of caring for the 


submarginal group, as indicated by the appeals for more and ov-jr 
more support from the community. 


The increase in the number of American cities on the community 
chest plan in the five years 1922-27 explains in part the rise in the 
amount contributed to community chests from 823,000,000 to 

•j / 

$64,000,000 in that period. The latter figure is reported to re- 
present only 40 per cent of the budgets of the agencies financed 
by community funds. In Cincinnati alone the total amount raised 
for social service jumped from $675,000 in 1914 to $1,767,000 ten 
years later. What is there to show for this tremendous outlay ? 


The enumeration of all services performed by their employees over 
certain periods is featured by most family case work societies, but 
this does not tell us whether social work really pays. The poulticing 
of boils may afford the sufferer temporary relief without getting at 
the condition that causes the eruption. 

A better gauge is offered by the results of dealing with specific 

families, so far as tlie social worker is able to evaluate them. The 

outcome of the attempt to determine the net results in a group of 

selected families under care in an American city of about 250,000 

population, reported in The Survey for January 15, 1928, is suggestive. 

Fifty-four current cases, chosen as outstanding examples of services 

rendered, were analysed and the present condition of the families 

compared with their condition when they came to the agency's 
attention. 


The services rendered were quite numerous and varied , including 
physical and mental examinations, hospital and other institutional 
care, change of housing conditions, securing of employment, the 
obtaining of mothers’ pensions, the prosecution of support actions, the 
provision of recreational opportunities, and the furnishing of Thanks- 
giving and Christmas baskets. The families had been known to 
the agency on an average of four years but were classified as active 
cases for an average of less than two years . They had received 
material relief to the value of $12,827 while under the agency’s care 

concltio* COnsideration of the results led to the following 
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apparently unimproved and in thirteen more the record was too vague 

° justi y a conclusion, showing less than half for which an improve- 
ment could be claimed. 

y 1 onc respect organized charity certainlv has advanced in the 
last icw voars "Kn-f. j _ i __ i* •„ m *i_i_ 



. - ^ut it is best stated as a negative gain, 

mis a ves the most conscientious social worker still is liable to make, 

a f li ^ r C ^ eVer a ^ enc ^ s arbitrary interference with the course of 

o ■ rus lives , but charity organization societies no longer wreak the 

wi espread havoc they once did with indiscriminate pauperizing of 

app cants for alms, While the budgets of such societies have grown 

m many cases by leaps and bounds, they have shown a consistent 

reduction in the proportion of their funds going for direct material 

re lef, and an increase in allotment to salaries of trained workers for 
an increasing variety of services. 


Some of the evils contributing to human misery and affecting 
great blocks of the people, such as an inadequate wage scale, bad 
housing conditions, and a large amount of unemployment, have their 
rise in the pressure of population upon the means of subsistence 
or in other forces quite outside the social worker’s range of effective 
influence. Palliative measures may relieve at best but a fraction 
of the people affected by these conditions, and that sometimes at the 
expense of other members of the group who else might have had the 

opportunity for employment or for a better dwelling which was 
preempted for a client of the agency. 

What better housing, health, and employment regulation can do 
for the mass, social work can do for a limited number of individuals 
in preventing or relieving suffering or social maladjustment. There 
is no gainsaying that organized social work does relieve or prevent 
human misery in numerous specific cases. Society cannot escape its 
responsibility towards the mentally and physically incompetent. 
A large share of human wretchedness, however, is directly traceable 
co a wrong attitude towards life, arising out of a misunderstanding 
of one’s ow 7 n nature and obligations to others. 

It has come to he recognised by most thoughtful social workers that 
bettering physical conditions alone will not make men either good or 
happy. Helping a man to help himself, and strengthening individual 
character, are prominent among the announced aims of social workers 
to-day, however much belied in practice. Their tangible labours, 
however, are directed largely at untangling the meshes of untoward 
circumstance in which the family is involved and for which it has sought 
help. Grappling, in the family’s behalf, with its specific problems 
mav solve the particular difficulties which confront them, but offers 

V * . ? 

no assurance for the future. If the character of the individuals 
remains unchanged new problems are but too likely to lead to new 
complications and new appeals for help. 

The outstanding cases offered by social agencies in justification 
of their existence, and they are few indeed in proportion to the total 
number served, involve most frequently people of sterling qualities 
and some ability who have fallen on misfortune through no immediate 
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fault of their own. The respectable and hard-working father, stricken 
S blindness is sent to a school for the blind and restored to his 
family able as he had always been eager, to contribute materially 
to their support. A widowed mother whose earnings with her best 
efforts cannot be stretched to provide adequately for a large family 
is given help pending the securing of a mother’s pension or until the 

older children reach the age where they can 

can 

question that it would have been better^ even for them, if their relatives 
or other individuals had rallied to their aid. Personal assistance and 



This minority responds gratifyingly to the 
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encouragement would have brought the same results physically > 
and would have benefited the recipients further by inspiring gratitude, 
which it is difficult to feel towards an impersonal charity organisation 

society or a community chest* 

And how much more their benefactors would have benefited 
from personal exertion in their behalf, personal sympathy , forethought, 
and assistance in their troubles or needs ! It is such ties of service 


and gratitude that strengthen the bond between man and man and 
hasten the day when the realization of human brotherhood will dispose 
all to acts of justice, charity, and mercy, and relegate organized charity 
to a place in the history of man's unfolding social consciousness. 

John Hamilton Wright. 



None know more keenly and definitely 
good works are necessary ; only these cannot 
without knowledge. Schemes for 
redemption of mankind, m: 
adepts of life, and wouhTbe mere dead 
individuals remain ignorant, and unable to 
of their teachers. 


than Theosophists that 
be rightly accomplished 
Brotherhood, and the 

plentifully by the great 
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TORTURED BY KURDISTAN WITCHES. 

into prominence in Enda!^ ;^ fgha n explorer and writer, has lately come 

him off the beaten track ttoi f and lecturer. His wanderings have taken 

aren track into many of the unvisited places of Asia. 

for human^loodTndTumanVa” thl . art f le with tbe seemingly curious demand 
tism. ThoncrE tyi* • • n VV1 no ^ sur P r ^ se an y genuine student of Occul- 
in terrifvincr forma l 1S Su PP 0Se( ^ be dead, it flourishes both in inspiring as 

c m St ?? ge P laccs - in beau tJ Parlours, in the ’ ’ - 

p isonai magnetism and fascination, in J * 1 ’ 

.m. I ■ _ _ * ■ 1 * ' 


black^ -IT * iascmation, m ameturish hypnotism, etc. Eastern 

person^ dlsirp”f ht S< r? rnfuU y la,1 S h at these Western jejune attempts, but 

SvTcelnfZ. m ° f 6vil ma S ic > and if the West does not heed the 

is worse ensla vInJV) 16 J :' ast , enl magicians ” doing a roaring trade, and what 
is woise, enslaving their chelas souls into the bargain. 

We draw our readers’ attention to Isis Unveiled, II 629-633, where Madame 

Blavatsky writes about the warlike tribes of Kurdistan and narrates a 

experience of her own among them.— Eds.] 



It was only recently that I rather stupidly resolved to cross 

Kurdistan on horseback from the neighbourhood of Lake Van to 

JJiarbexr. There was an ugly range of mountains to negotiate, but 

passes w ere frequent, and on the whole I was optimistic about winning 

through without much difficulty. But I did not know what was 
coming to me. 

I had ridden perhaps about twenty miles across the low, sandy 
flats south of Lake Van when I found myself almost beneath the 
shadows of the mountains — and without either of my servants. As a 
matter of fact I was scarcely surprised at this, as the day before Abdul, 
my faithful dragoman, had hinted at such a possibility. But the 
excuse he gave for a possible withdrawal made me laugh so consumedly 
that I lost the gist of his further remarks. 

Effendi,” he whispered solemnly, “ beware the mountains of 
Kurdistan, for there lurk the witches who hold men by magic spells 
and steal their wits away.” 

And now I found myself at late afternoon in a pass of the gloomy 
heights, alone, and with a distinctly eerie feeling playing through 
my hair and down my spine. I rode slowly, glancing fearfully from 
one side to another. Of what was I afraid ? I could not tell. I 
only knew I was afraid, and wretchedly afraid, like a child in a darkened 

room. 

Suddenly my horse's foot slipped, and I felt myself sinking. Down 
we went into an artificial pit dug in the ground where we floundered. 
The beast lashed out in its panic, and nearly brained me, but I succeed- 
ed in quieting it. I found we had fallen into a dug-out or trap some 
eight feet deep. Could I pull my steed upright ? I might mount 
on his back and make my way out in that fashion. But an effort 
convinced me that that w r as impossible, as he had broken the near 


considering 
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grinning down upon me with unlioly 


strange and dread- 
Tliat they were 

rfc/ 


women was evident, but their wild eyes and matted hair gave them 
rather the appearance of evil spirits in that gloomy and desolate place. 
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‘ Halloo,” I hailed them in my best 


in 


name of Sheitan does this mean ? Get me out of this at once, or 1 11 
report you to the police when I arrive at Diarbekr. 

They remained silent, but after an interval one of diem threw- 


a rope down. This I tied round my middle, and was hauled out of 
the pit, by no means gently. My first 

from above. I bad scarcely done so, when I found myself seized by 
rough hands, my cartridge-belts and revolvers were stripped from me, 
and the rope which had been the means of my deliverance was triced 
round about me so quickly that I found myself helpless. 

1 was marched to the lee of a great spur, in the shadow of which 
sat a veiled woman. My captors halted me abruptly. 

” I remarked jocularly, “ I suppose I am in the power of 
the witches of Kurdistan ?” 

insolence will not serve you, replied the veiled lady in fluent 
Persian. “ Something is required of you — and if you do not agree, it 
may go hard with you." 

Indeed/" I replied jauntily, “ and what can I do for you ?” 

We want some of your blood — a man's blood," she said, or 
almost chanted in a gruesome tone, *’ also your hair and beard." 



u 


u 


a 





I ejaculated, “ 1*11 be hanged " 





“ You'll be hanged if you don't," she s 
the knife and the shears.” 

I resolved to put a bold face on the incident. “ Look here,” I 

said, I suppose you want bits of me for your absurd incantations. 

You should be ashamed of your grovelling superstitions. I don’t 

mind paying you a reasonable ransom. But blood and hair ! 
Certainly not.” 

That matter is out of your hands/ 7 she hissed vindictively. 
. n a se cond I was thrown to the ground and a deep incision was made 
in my left arm. I felt the blood trickle from a vein, heard it drop 
mto some vessel held to receive it. I struggled, but all to no purpose. 
I only bled the more freely. Rough fingers seized my hair, my beard, 
and tore great strands therefrom. Then I felt my It m being bound 
up m a perfunctory manner The whole business was over before I 
could realise it, and the weird women had flitted away, leaving me 
weak and disfigured but unbound in the shadow of the spur. 

How long I lay there I cannot well . 
fall, but, later, through loss of blood I 




sitting 


when I came to myself, it was 



I was conscious 
fainted again and 

I 







was not a soul in 
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ainfully , little by little, I crawled on all fours to the mouth of 
e pass. In the distance I could see a couple of horsemen, my desert- 
ing servitors. I gave a weak halloo and waved my handkerchief, 
ow y, cautiously , they rode towards me. When at last they came up 

wi me I was much too exhausted to rate them as they soundly 
deserved. 


^Hoisting me on one of their horses and chattering volubly, they 

b y a detour to the nearest village, a poor enough place, 
where I lay in the grip of fever and exhaustion for nearly a week. 
At the end of this time I made my way to Diarbekr, and reported my 
mishap to the Chief of Police there. He shook his head. 

I am sorry, Effendi,” he said with a deprecating smile, “ but I can 
do nothing — nothing at all. The people simply would not stand it. 
To them the witches are sacred folk not to be meddled with.” 

And with that I had perforce to be content. Oh, the attractions 
of Kurdistan as a holiday resort! But what those she-demons did 
with my remains,” heaven only knows. I have heard that they use 
the blood of a man to raise demons. Well, mine must have attracted 
a bunch of angry devils indeed. 


Ikbal Ali Shah. 



WHERE TO BEGIN? 

[B. M. is an old-world man living by his old-world methods in our era. We 
are fortunate in having secured a few reports of his talks to his intimate friends. 
The Bhagavad-Gita is the book he has mastered through long years of study 
and meditation ; but further, having lived according to its tenets more success- 
fully than is generally possible, his thoughts breathe a peculiar fragrance. The 
papers have been translated from the vernacular ; it should be understood 
that they are not literal translations, and the translator has adhered more to 
ideas and principles than to words. Although B. M. knows English, his inspira- 
tion becomes impeded in employing that medium of expression and so he prefers 
not to use it. We think our readers will find real inspiration in this series. — Eds.] 


4 4 But those who seek this sacred ambrosia — the religion of 
immortality — even as I have explained it, full of faith, intent on me 
above all others, and united to devotion, are my most beloved.” 

— Bhagavad-Gita , XII. 20, 

The greatest virtue of the Gita is its practicality ; even for the 
man of the modern age of gold and electricity it offers something which 
can he practised. 


In its compact completeness the Gita proves of even greater 
value to the aspirant who desires to live up to his ideals. Unlike the 
Zoroastrian Gathas, or even the Sermon on the Mount, it is not frag- 
mentary. The only other message of early eras as compact but not 
as complete is Lao Tzu's Too Teh Ching . Christian Church authori- 
ties know, and many among them admit, that Christendom cannot 
live according to the tenets of the Sermon on the Mount without 
destroy mg itself. The main reason for this is that an eq ually convincing 
programme for the higher life such as the Sermon gives is not available 
in the Bible for less strong souls : it is the Sermon or nothing, and so 
it has naturally resulted in mostly nothing. Scepticism of Science 
is born of experiences which have been and are real to the consciousness 
of scientists. In the Church there is hardly anything except belief 
for the ordinary intelligent mind,- — which that mind rightly rejects. 
This will he presently the case with all India — Hindu and Muslim 
a ike. As western education spreads and western institutions are 
adopted, religious dogmatism, blind belief, credulity and superstition 
are bound to receive rude but deserved shocks. Our only hope is 

that m their shattering, spiritual knowledge, faith rooted in such 

’ - 



open-minded enquiry into soul-life and soul-problems 
and the tenets of old-world philosophies will not die out, as happened 

m Europe and America. The transition period from the death of 
creeds to ' 1 
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t j • 'r , - ot spiritual ] ife may become prolonged and harmful 
to India if materialism and scepticism about soul- verities come to the 
forefront. The remedy lies in the popularizing of the teachings of 
the Gita, which, as we have pointed out before, is for all Indians. 

cree'.s are discarded, there must be something to take their plac 
we do not know of any T ~ ^ 
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ot the Gita. Because of its sound logic, its consistency, its thorough 
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described. It is the chapter on Bhakti-Yoga, and the Devotion to 
e practised makes the practitioner the disciple and friend of Shri 
oia, and the follower of the Religion of Immortality. All who 

respective disciplines as herein explainer! are beloved 
of the Mahatma. After the variety of steps, suited to different stages 
of human evolution, is given a superb description of the man success- 
ful in his efforts : he has risen above the pairs of opposites, and is 
unexpecting and unsolicitous about the results of things, has acquired 
control over his speech, and is free from the attachments of home, 
country or race. He has attained that Freedom which speaks not, but 
is at the service of his fellows every hour of the day. 

What are these steps and stages ? 

In verses 7 to 12 these steps and stages are described : — (1) He 
who having united himself to his own Higher Self acts as that Self 
and in his lower nature is not affected by i;he outside universe, and thus 
is free from the bondage of Karma. (2) He who with the aid of his 


Manas (Thinking mind) and Buddhi (Intuitive discrimination), both 
influenced and energized by Wisdom, endeavours to penetrate the 
Atman, the Self, and reaches the vicinity of the first stage ot the 
emancipated Dhyani. (3) He who is not able to use his higher attention 
and image-making faculty, first requisites for the preceding stage, 
regularly attempts by practice to feel and come in contact with the 
Higher Self with the assistance of his ordinary intelligence and know- 
ledge. (4) He who is not capable of such purification and concen- 
tration of the third stage becomes intent on the performance of only 
a certain class of deeds which are dana- — charity, tapas — m Drtification, 


and yajna -sacrifice, exclusive of all else. (5) But the mere mortal 
is not able even to do this which gives him a sure refuge, unbeknown 
to himself, in the Higher Self, and so he is told to do all he has to do, 
but with self-control, and renouncing the fruits of all his actions. 

Each one among us has to find out on what step on the ladder 
of spiritual life he stands, of what he is capable. Certain things are 
natural and easy to us, and the steps in advance require strenuous 
endeavour. If it be asked : what about someone who is not able to 
begin the practice of self-control and renunciation of the fruits of 
action? The answer is : It is not that he is not able, but that he is 

nob prepared to commence living spiritually. In the 12th verse 
Krishna says that renunciation —tyaga— prescribed for the 5th or the 
starting stage is superior to all else, for from it results peace and 
tranquillity— Shanti. This because whatever the stage, the doing 
of deeds, the wearing of bodies, the discharge of obligations to man 
and N iture, are strongly and repeatedly advocated. Even the 
Mahatma Krishna is engaged in action all the time. 
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No man is denied his right to Wisdom and Immortality and for 
each the way begins where he is, where he actually stands— at home, 
in the market-place, East or West. And so it is said in the Voice of 

the Silence : 

No wai riot volunteering fight in the fierce strife between the living 
and the dead (the immortal Higher Ego and the lower personal ego) not 
one recruit can ever be refused the right to enter on the Path that leads 

towards the field of Battle . 

For, either he shall win , or he shall fall . 

Yea , if he conquers , Nirvana shall be his . Before he casts his 
shadow off his mortal coil , that pregnant cause of anguish and illimitable 
pain — in him will men a great and holy Buddha honour . 

And if he falls, even then he does not fall in vain ; the enemies he 
slew in the last battle will not return to life in the next birth that will be his. 


But if thou would' st Nirvana reach , or cast the prize away , let not 
the fruit of action and inaction be thy motive , 0 thou of dauntless heart. 

Know that the Bodhisattva who Liberation changes for Renuncia - 
tion to don the miseries of 6 6 Secret Life is called Thrice Honoured , 
0 thou candidate for woe throughout the cycles . 


B. M. 


CONTACTING THE INVISIBLE. 

III. MEDIUMS, PSYCHICS AND RELIGIONS. 

[This third instalment of a carefully prepared statement on the important 

an ^ practical subject of the influence of the invisible, contrasts the mediums 

and the psychics. No one interested in religions should omit to study tbe 
contents of this contribution. — Eds.] 


The religious instinct is a basic factor in human conduct, for it 
is common to all mankind. Its most potent manifestation is 
Psychism. Although allied to Mediumship, the differences are as 
great as the similitude. Although the materials for study and com- 
parison of these two phases of inter-communication are abundantly 
provided by both, one may search in vain in the one as in the other 
for any coherent understanding of the phenomena presented. No 
more than the Medium is the Psychic able to explain either his 
peculiar gift or the nature of the influences exercised on him. 

Mediumship pure and simple is exceedingly limited in its field ; 
its communications are almost wholly personal, and hence it is barren 
of the elements of definite continuity. Moreover, its practitioners 
are in nearly every case physically and nervously deranged ; addiction 
to it rapidly wears down the moral and intellectual fibre of the 
medium, so that all force of character is gradually dissipated. 

In Psychism, however, there is, more often than not, a heightening 
of the intellectual and moral nature, even though verging on what 
would be accounted insanity, were it not coupled with ideas generally 
reverenced by mankind. Mediumship shows a greater and greater 
dispersion of thought in the practitioner, while in Psychism there is 
always an intense concentration of the whole nature in a particular 
channel. The Medium has no mission ; the Psychic always has, and 
by none is this mission more seriously regarded than by the Psychic 
himself. In fact, he is consecrated to it, regards himself as the direct 


agent of divine Authority, brooks no questioning of the authenticity 
of the relation established. 


The medium is always in more or less of a trance or cataleptic 
condition during the production of his messages or other phenomena ; 
preserves little or no recollection of what occurs ; cannot be depended 
upon for any particular phenomena, or indeed for any manifestations 
at all at any given seance ; is always accompanied by a “ control ” or 
« controls,” that is, a “ familiar spirit ” which manipulates the 

, whether 



performance. The Psychic or sensitive, wnetner clairvoyant or 
clairaudient, is always more or less conscious of what takes place ; is 
able to produce his communications more or less at will ; does not 
require the physical concomitants of ordinary mediumship ; usually 
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submits himself to £t given regimen, of discipline find conduct , <md is 
in all leading cases imbued with an increased energy and force of 
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character by his experiences. The examples of Psychism are 
numberless and many of its practitioners have exercised a power oyer 
their followers, an influence over succeeding generations, well-nigh 

incalculable. 

Mediumship, if not positively immoral, is in all cases certainly 
unmoral, for men of any and every shade of moral infirmity become 
mediums. Since in every case passivity and a large degree of un- 
consciousness are necessary to successful mediumship, no Medium is 
strengthened intellectually and morally, regardless of the nature of 
his communications. Many, if not most, Mediums do deteriorate. 
Psychism requires a rigid moral practice of a nature consonant with 
the communications received, and demands a like conservation of 
energy to make the communications effective on the minds of others. 


Psychism has been the governing factor in all religions and the 
originator of all religious sects. To limit for present purposes an 
otherwise unlimited record, Psychism is the same potent influence 
to-day as in all former times. Omitting the founders of the various 
large divisions of sectarian Christianity, made respectable by time 
and numbers, there have been astonishing communications from 
psychics in modern days. Once the accessible facts are studied it 
would seem impossible for any ordinarily intelligent and honest man 
to apply the epithets of fraud and hallucination to these psychics or 
to their communications. It suffices nothing merely to label such 
extraordinary specimens of the possibilities latent in human beings, 
and those who are content with such scepticism are, to say the least, 
no nearer understanding than those who are content blindly to believe 
in them, or to surrender to their manifestations. What is even more 
astonishing than blind scepticism and blind faith, is the indifference 
with which the wordly-wise leaders of mankind have uniformly 
treated this scientifically unexplored domain. The mysteries of 
physical nature are as nothing compared to the mysteries of human 
nature. Religion exercises a firmer hold and a vastly greater 
influence on humanity than any and all sciences, any and all govern- 
ments, any and all the purely social, intellectual, and other racial 
movements — exercises this hold and influence here and now, for all 
these other cycles of activity are dependent on the religious ideas of 
mankind. It is not too much to say that nothing survives except as 
it is rooted in the soil of the religious instinct. Men ignore this 

instinct, or succumb to it, but no study of it is made for what it is 

the greatest psychological mystery of all time. 


It should be observed that the break-up of any old established 
religion does not mean the death of the " ' 




dissolution of the old and the establishment ofTnew reHgiofor sect 
are accompanied by the same phenomenal outbursts-Mediumship 

,, 7 „ tt . , oia xne y appear as precursors 
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not insane, actuated by sinister motives where 
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hallucinated. This may be true enough, but it is forgotten or ignored 
that the signs and portents of the new were also the portents and 
signs of the old in their beginnings ; that every argument against the 
new claimant is equally valid as against the established faith, and 
conversely that the same phenomena which originally secured the 
tenure of the old faith now attest the sanctity of the new. 

To the “ inspired ” leaders and their devoted adherents, the 
communications of Mrs. Eddy and Joseph Smith in America, of “ the 
Bab 55 in Persia, of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda in India, are as 
holy, as consecrated, as genuinely messages from another and higher 
world as the messages of Mohammed or Jesus, Buddha or Krishna. 
They are no more to be ignored or scoffed at by “orthodox” 
sectarians than the life and messages of George Fox, of John Calvin, 
of countless other founders of sects in the West and in the East. The 
plain truth is that no believer in any religion, let alone any sect, has 
the faintest moral or logical right to impeach or deride any other, no 
matter how absurd or bizarre. And why not ? Because they all 
rest on the same phenomenal basis, all adduce and employ the same 
facts and factors, all alike are open to the same objections. What 
applies to one applies to all the rest. 

What is needed by the world at large, and what must be under- 
taken for himself by eacli new investigator of the subject, is an exami- 
nation, not of any particular “ revealer ” and his messages, but of the 
fundamental nature of Psychism itself. By all too many men Medium- 
ship and Psychism are identified with the world Spiritual. Fundamen- 
tally, the average man lives in this world and believes in “ the other 
world.” For him there are only two worlds : the world of the living 
and the world of “ Spirits.” On this naive basis, it is an unassailable 
logic which regards as “ spiritual ” any and every manifestation 
which does not have its origin in the world of the living: since 
mediumistic and psychic phenomena and phenomenal communications 
when and where genuine do not originate with living men, they must 
come from “ Spirits.” Equally, it is common belief that just as in 
this world there are good and bad men and influences, so in the other 
world there are good and bad “ Spirits.” Inevitably, to each Medium 
or Psychic his “ Spirits ” are the good, his messages the genuine. 


Considered merely from the standpoint of their effects on living 
man, this human instinct and logic with their concomitants of 
Mediumship and Psychism have been the governing factors in racial 
evolution — of all its good and of all its evil. When weighed for their 
potential influence on the destiny of the human Soul after death, they 
become simply immeasurable. All the more reason, then, that the 
thoughtful man should overlook no possible criterion by which to 
determine his own choice and course among the countless varieties of 

Psychism. 


Wa* 
or Psychic ? 
psychological 



was 








phenomena 


experiences 






same 
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Were their Messages delivered under the same auspices, to be accepted 
or rejected on the same basis, as those provided by the Psychism and 
the Creeds of religion and religious sects ? 

To admit the bona fides of these many Psychics, the actuality 
phenomenal or otherwise of their multitudinous messages, does not 
imply the necessity of also accepting the wisdom of these teachers or 
the verisimilitude of their teachings. What the careful student must 
face is another fact — that unless criteria exist independently of any and 
all purported teachers and teachings, superior to them all, and 
accessible to the humblest as to the highest man, there is no real choice 
possible , no real path through the confusions of this world, let alone the 
other. It is self-evident that no teaching is presented as false or 
erroneous, whatever it may he in fact ; that whatever teaching is 
accepted is adopted because it is believed to be true. 

What is needed by the world and by the individual seeker after 
the Mysteries is not more “ truth,” revealed or otherwise, but a 
common and infallible standard by which to determine the actual 
nature inherent in any and all experiences, mundane or super-mundane. 
A teaching may be never so true, but if it appears as false to any man, 
its benefits are lost to him. A teaching may be never so false, but if it 
appears as true to any man, he will adopt it, give his life for it, suffer 
endlessly for his mistake — here, we know, and hereafter it must be, if 
there be a Hereafter. 

What are those Fundamentals by which a man may weigh in the 
same scales his own faith and experiences as well as those of any and 
all others ? There must be the true Occultism. 

[The last instalment will be on “ The Path of Theosophy.”] 


WHAT MAKES A CITY’S PERSONALITY. 

. ^ °ne of the young English writers whose illusive and deli- 

. . P ros ® increasingly been seen of late in the leading London dailies. She 

18 ^ en ^ erin 8 the magazines as a short-story writer. Educated in England 
and t ranee, she has travelled in Italy and the United States. 

ker article Miss Bryant speculates, and naturally cannot come to defini- 
K>n.s and decisions. There is feeling and instinctual perception but not know- 
e 8®* TWs is not surprising, for the rationale of this feeling will be found in one 
of the ten principal tenets of the Esoteric Philosophy, with which, perhaps, 
Miss Bryant is not familiar, viz : “ All things that ever were^ 

that are, or that will be, having their record upon the astral light or 
tablet of the unseen universe, the initiated adept, by using the vision of his own 
spirit, can know all that has been known or can be known.” Thoughts, feelings, 
words, deeds of citizens registered in the astral light of any city are drawn back 
to it as reflections under the unerring law of magnetic attractions. Each person, 
permanent citizen or passing traveller, is impressed, literally and actually by 
the astral light, each drawing chiefly to himself that which is consubstantial 
with his own nature and constitution. But let it not be supposed that this 
implies fatalism ; for as H. P. Blavatsky points out ; “ Humanity, in its units, 
can overpower and master its effects : but only by the holiness of their lives and 
by producing good causes.” ( Secret Doctrine II, 512). 

In a future number we will publish another study of the same subject from 
Miss Bryant — “ The Reincarnation of Cities.” — Eds.] 


“ Which city,” asks a character in The Sea-gull, “ did you like 
best?” And the answer is : “ Genoa. The life in the streets is so 

wonderful there you wander aimlessly zig-zagging about among 

the crowds you live with it, are psychologically at one with it, 

and begin almost to believe that a world-soul is really possible ” 

A world-soul, perhaps : a city-soul, assuredly. Not only in Genoa, 
but wherever a collection of people has been magically fused into an 
entity with a personality of its own. 

What makes the personality of a city ? Not its history, for often 
we feel it most strongly in a city to which we come for the first time, 
knowing nothing of it. With cities as with people, it is not what we 
know, but what we feel, that is important ; that is to say, not their 
history, but their character. 


And we read their character through their people, as we read 
people through their works and actions. The streets and buildings 
of a city are only its features, the face on which its character is 
printed by its people. 


Thus, though two or more cities may look superficially alike, 
or may stand at much the same point on the path of progress, their 
personalities may be as different as the character of any two or three 
people picked at random from the same climate, race, and age. Take 
the three metropolises of London, Paris and New York how enorm- 
ously different they are ! London, the man’s city, solid, stolid, lov- 
able, dignified : Paris, essentially feminine with its aura of frills and 

frivolity, of laughter that springs from wit and wine, of beauty born 
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of exquisite taste rather than intensity or simplicity or the pervading 

melancholy of a Nordic race: and New York .But how shall 

one define New York ? That city of contrasts, that strange city with 
its feverish streets and its roofs of silence : with its generous recognition 
of talent, beauty, culture, and its incredible blindness to these same 
things : with its prodigality of help to potential youth, its implacabi- 
lity to failure, its unexpected Samaritanisms to those who fall by the 
way. Its contrasts cry out against each other : on the one hand speed 
and noise \iolently outrage silence and meditation, on the other these 
very gifts are offered. Upon its skyscraper roofs, between earth 
and stars, one can be divorced from mundane realities and bathed 
in mystery even more completely than in the quiet of London. 
For London’s is a friendly quiet : warm, unquestioning, uncritical, 
never aloof. It envelops one so that there seems to be always a 
trusty friend at one’s elbow. To be alone in London is not to be strip- 
ped stark of companionship : companionship is instinct in every 
misty street. Walk through the most deserted thoroughfares — the 
“ city,” say, on a Sunday night — and friendly ghosts will accompany 
you. Voices echoing down an alley, music from some homely room, 
perfumes of tea and rubber and wine, a crane upreared from a tangle 
of girders, beautiful and lyric, stabbing the sky — in such sights, 
scents, sounds, are spirits which are inenarrably London. 

We have called London the man’s city, and Paris the woman’s — 
an implication that- cities take unto themselves not only personali- 
ties, but genders. Perhaps it is fancy, but to us the cities of Italy 
seem almost all femmine, whil e— strangely enough in that Land of 
Women — American cities are utterlv masculine. Detroit, Milwaukee, 

7 7 

Chicago, Buffalo — there is nothing of the woman in these. They seem 
to have been built ruthlessly by men as means to an end ; and though 

perhaps that end was the \ision of dreamers, these cities are in no way 
the fabrics of a dream. 


In the older civilizations of Europe and the East, cities grew slowly 
out of the very hearts and lives of the people : they were wrought 
with an infinitude of labour and love: into them, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, jewel after jewel was set, while a spirit grew up in them and 
pervaded them, and they became entities, almost they became alive, 
The ( ities of the New World are tools in the shaping of the destiny 
of a nation, but most of them are not entities — not yet 


The personality of a city is a strange thing. It can be so powerful 
that one can be almost afraid of it. Many a person has said of Venice : 

“ ^ s * 00 beautiful- — I daren’t live there.” It can be so strong that 
one feels a mad desire to go out and give oneself to the city and°so be 
done with it — but that is impossible. The giving or taking of a city 

is a slow process, for it entails the same interchange of soul as takes 
place in the forming of a perfect friendship. 


And this soul, this spirit with which, if we love it enough, we may 
merge our own, what is it? Not the city itself, not its people, not the 
history they have forged : not the magnets which have drawn them 
together in a certain place, not even the beauty of that place or of 
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t ho v it \ which subsequently they have created -though undoubtedly 
. v ueh beaut} plays ivs part. It is rather the spiritual essence of the 
eit\ s inhabitants, compounded of that which is finest in them, in their 
beliefs, their ideals, their aims. And since it is thus compounded, 
tins fine essence in which a myriad atoms of humanity can merge 
v * s i lie and beautiful in themselves and thus find unity, the 
personality of a city offers something which is at once more rest ful and 
more enduring than most human friendships. Once accomplished, 
only one wound can come of it, the hurt of separation 




>s are subject to more numerous and cruel stresses. To be 


at one with a city is to know* peace 



in Bryant. 


It is on the indesiructable tablets of the astral light that is 
stamped the impression of every thought we think, and every act we 
perform ; and the future events— effects of long-forgotten causes— 
are already delineated as a vivid picture for the eye of the seer and 
prophet to follow. Memory— the despair of the materialist, the 
enigma of the psychologist, the sphinx of science- is to the student of 
old philosophies merely a name to express that power which man 
unconsciously exerts, and shares with many of the inferior animals— 
to look with inner sight into the astral light and there behold the 
images of past sensations and incidents. Instead of searching the 
cerebral ganglia for “ micrographs of the living and the dead, of 
scenes that we have visited, of incidents in which w*e have borne a 
a part, 0 they went to the vast repository where the records of every 
man’s life as well as every pulsation of the visible cosmos arc stored 

up for all Eternity! 

H. P. BlavatSky tn Isis Unveiled, I. pp. 178-9, 



NAVARATRI. 

[N. Casluri Iyer, M.A., B.L., is already known to our readers. — E ds.] 

Hindu sages, while recognising and rejecting the phenomenal 
world as but a string of zeroes, posit as the basis of the series of 
evanescent nothingnesses the One, the Integer, the Absolute, which 
lends them a relative value and authenticity. The Brahman is 
beyond all dualities, beyond language and intellect, unknowable in 
space and time, unknowable through cause and effect. This wonderful 
phantasmagoria of Life is, however, a subjective projection, born of 
ignorance and capable of being annihilated when its real nature is 
grasped. 44 As soon as She is recognised, Maya flies away.” And 
Brahman, alone, is seen in all effulgence. This cosmic energy or 
Sakti, creating and destroying name and form, ceaselessly modifying 
itself into multitudinous manifestations, is, therefore, both Tempter 
and Liberator, Grace and Terror, Executioner and Saviour, Kali and 
Jagaddhatri. Siva is the Transcendent, and Sakti the Immanent, 
aspect of the one Brahman who is Sivasakti. As the Sage Medhas 
declares in the Markandeya Purana : 

It is the inscrutable power of Maha Maya, which knits human souls 
together by the bond of love and brings about attachment between each 
other. She is the creative energy of the Universe and is the cause of 
its preservation. Go, worship and propitiate her. 

The Navaratri is consecrated to the worship of this all-pervading 
Energy of the Universe in various aspects and through significant 
rituals. 

During the Nine Nights, according to the Markandeya Purana 
Kali, the Mother, was engaged in combat with the demons and dark 
spirits, the chief of whom was Mahishasura, the embodiment, in 
buffalo form, of physical passion. The Saptashati or “ Seven Hundred 
Slokas ” relate, with dramatic and simple directness, the overpowering 
of the world by demoniacal forces ; the creation of Mahamaya ( u a 
mass of light proceeded from the bodies of all the Gods and con- 
glomerated in an effulgent lustre which revealed the glorious form 
of a woman reaching over the three worlds ”) ; her battles with 
Madhu and Kaitabha, Sumbha and Nisumbha, Chanda and Munda. 
These Slokas are read and repeated with fervour and feeling through- 
out the nine days in most Hindu homes. “ For all alike,” as Sister 
Nivedita writes, 44 there is but one object of contemplation, the wars 
that were in heaven ; one hope and one alone, the conquest of the 
demons by the gods.” 

Nowhere, however, is mythology permitted to smother mysticism, 
for wherever Durga is praised, she is revered as permeating every 
activity and function of Life. She dwells as 44 the sense in the heart 
of the wise, as faith in mankind, as modesty in the superior castes.” 
She is 44 the essence of the substance of the various sciences.” She 
plays in the form of mind and intellect and memory, of power and 
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qUrulom and prosperity, of repose and delusion and shadow, of 
appetite and gratification, of joy and wisdom. She is terrible only 
to the lust-ridden and the inert. He who conserves his child nature 
is blessed by her caress, as the Universal Mother. As Sri Krishna 
says m the Gita, “ Pitahamasya Jagato mata dhdla pitamahah /' 
I am the father of the Universe ; I am its mother, its protector, its 

grandsire.” 

The Durga Puja, o which the recital of the Saptashati forms an 
integral part, is the national festival of Bengal, an epitome of the 
Shakta side of her culture. There, the mother is revered in three 
forms. She is Durga, the Divine Energy, making and destroying, 
defeated and again conquering, indifferent to personal desires. She is 
Kali, the Dark Mother of Mystery, wielder of Destruction, receiver 
of Sacrifice, whose benediction is Death and Regeneration. Finally 
she is Jagaddhatri, the tenderness at the heart of Nature which shines 
in good women, and from which come forth the Madonnas of the 
World. In her social aspect, Durga has come to be installed as the 
daughter of the household, the little wedded girl, returning from her 
lord's home for a three days' stay among the clinging memories of 
childhood. Her arrival, stay and eventual departure have formed 
the theme of exquisitely poignant songs from Bengali devotees. Again, 
in Bengal, on the day when she leaves her home, “ bijoya ” greetings 
of reunion pass and repass from man to man, long nurtured quarrels 
being forgotten in the fraternal embrace. For “ are not all bonds of 
kindred renewed and sanctified at the feet of the Divine Visitant ” ? 

In other parts of India, also, beneficent aspects of Sakti are 
worshipped, such as Saraswati, the Sakti of Brahma the Creator, 
and Lakshmi, the Sakti of Vishnu the Preserver. 

Saraswati is knowledge and knowledge is creative. Hence on 
the eighth day called Durgashtami or Virashtami implements of 
culture, swords and spears, writing utensils and books — every little 
tool of hand and brain— are consecrated with prayers that her blessings 
might infill them. Such is the wise and virile adaptability of 
Hinduism that to-day not only old Sanskrit manuscripts are used, 
but also printed books, including Persian, English and German. 

Lakshmi, the Goddess of Fortune, of Wealth, and the three 
Cosmic Impulses, is also offered special puja on the ninth day. The 
horse, the palanquin, the umbrella, the sword and other insignia of 
royalty and authority are venerated, and even supercilious cars can 
be seen rolling along the roads on Mahanavami bearing the garlands 
and sandal paste of homage to Sri or Glory. 

In honour of both the Goddesses, the girls of every family arrange 
m competitive enthusiasm groups of toys, manufactured and de- 
corated by their own hands, for the delectation of neighbours and 
friends. Special gifts and offerings are made to maidens as repre- 
sentatives of Sakti.* ___ 

* In Gujerat and Kathiawar, the “garba dance,” with lighted lamps, is 
held as part of the universal rejoicing at the arrival of the Mother into every 

home. 
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The tenth day is the day of victory over the demon and is known 
as Viiaya Dasami. No day is more auspicious for the initiation of 
human endeavour. Little tots of four years are introduced into the 

mysterious wonderland of symbolised thought ; children of seven years, 

palpitating with excitement, are privileged for the first time to handle 
the tools of their ancestral craft. Hence the day is also called 
Vidyadasami— the tenth day of Knowledge. It is also a day re- 
miniscent of the inauguration of many a mighty campaign in Indian 
mythology and history. It was on this day that the immortal 
Pandavas, after their successful completion of the vow of exile, came 
out as protectors of the cow— the symbol of prosperity— and of 
Dharma — the Law — and resumed the use of their celestial weapon 
from the sacred Sami Tree (Acacia Ferugenia). Sri llama set out on 
his expedition to slay the Rakshasas (demons) on that day \ and 
Sivaji, the King of the Marathas but. servant of Bhavani, led his 
intrepid horsemen, after the monsoon, on this very day, to exercise 
suzerainty over the four quarters. 

Even to-day the Maharajas of Mysore, Travancore and Baroda 
proceed in regal splendour with all the Mangalas or auspicious 
accompaniments outside the bounds of their capital cities, and re- 
enact the triumphal deeds of the heroes of the Mahabharata through 
the rites of Slmollanghana (Crossing the Boundary) and Saml-Puja. 
The Sami, used during Vedic rites for generating fire through rota- 
tional friction, is a tree “ impregnated with fire,” and hence was 
considered by the Pandavas as able to increase the effectiveness of 
destructive weapons of war. But behind the romance repeated year 
after year glimmers the significance of the loss of the spiritual kingdom, 
which has to be regained by more potent weapons than those of the 
flesh, weapons that can only be wielded by the hand that itsel is the 
vehicle of the developed, disciplined and purified will. The Raja is 
felt by the popular mind not as a transient individual, but as the 
symbol of rulership : the function of ruling is reflected in every 
citizen’s Free Will which must rule over all faculties and instruments, 
and, these subdued, become the channel of the Omnipotent Will which 
is creative. It is significant that one of the terms for the attainment 
of Supreme Bliss is Swaraj ya-Siddhi, the achievement of self- 
Government, or rule of the self by the Self. 

The Navaratri is thus universally observed in India as a festival 
of culture, of moral victory, of communion with the Energy which 
permeates and plays in the phenomenal universe. 

N. Kasturi. 
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THE POETRY OF CHINA. 

i»rp Henderson contributed to our April number an article on 

The spirit of Indian Poetry / 5 He now gives us the benefit of his critical 
literal y judgment on Chinese Poetry. The awakening in the West of a 
discerning interest in the literature of the East is a very hopeful factor which 
must inevitably contribute to a better understanding between the two. — Eds*] 


When the poetry of China was first introduced to English readers 
by Arthur Waley it was as though a flower had sprung to life in our 
hearts. And it spread its cool and gentle pallor through our minds, 
and we became aware of a new and delicate rhythm in life, an intangi- 
ble rhythm as of the air. 

Beside such a pure spirit of poetry western writers seem clumsy. 
Even with the finest production of the West there is always present 
a sense of strain, of striving after accomplishment. But in the Chinese 
poetry, wherever one looks, either at the Book of Odes or at the work 
of the great T'ang poets, there is always the same effortless and 
exquisite accomplishment. These poets have opened our eyes again 
to the beauty of natural objects, to the beauty and significance of the 
affairs of ordinary life, not by any elaborate pantheistic theory, but 
simply because they are able to see the simple light of beauty in 
things and able to say so without high-sounding metaphor. 

Steady the smoke of the half- deserted village, 

A dog barks somewhere in the deep lanes, 

A cock crows at the top of the mulberry tree. 

At gate and courtyard — no murmur of the world’s dust : 

In the empty rooms — no leisure and deep stillness. 

At the first line they disarm criticism. At once we see that they 
have no desire to be what they are not. They have no false concep- 
tion of heroism and indeed they have no wish to show themselves as 
in any way heroic. The complete absence of egotism in these poems 
allows us to respond directly to the idea expressed, unhindered by 
the irrelevant personality of the poet. Spontaneous as a sigh, here 
are the qualities of the soul finding natural expression rather than a 
hardly striven for and hardly won lyrical release of the type that 
makes so much western poetry distorted and unnatural in sentiment. 

. . . .my soul is not fashioned like other mens.’ 

To drive in their rut I might perhaps learn : 

To be untrue to myself would only lead to muddle, 

T'ao Ch’ien, translated by Arthur Waley . 

We do not call these poems philosophical. Yet why should 
they not be so called ? We cannot lay down laws as to what is 
important in life and what is unimportant, for values change 
from generations to generation. There is no particular “ outlook,” as 
we know it, here, yet the poet moves us as deeply when he writes 
of cutting flowers, or making tea, or sitting at ease, as when death, 

absence or unrequited love is his theme. And so powerfully realised 
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ifi OH. 'll si mole thine that it remains poetry even in translation. It is 
0 ‘ . p ,, Jj on t0 +h e poet was as music, the rhythm of the 

universe in everything, balance, proportion and a sweet sanity. Anguish 
is bitter at the death of a loved-one, yet how keen the delightof flowers, 
the cool wind and dreaming of past happiness ! Only there is no 
sentimentality in this literature. Never for a moment is vision 
blurred. They know that dreaming of past happiness means waking 

to loneliness in the morning. 

At night you came and took my hand and we wandered 

together in my dream ; A , , 

When I woke in the morning there was no one to stop the tears 

that fell on my handkerchief. 


They have arrived at this tranquillity of perfect self-possession 
by looking steadfastly within, by quiet meditation, by passivity, so 
that their minds might become as mirrors of the world and that calm 
and cessation of conflict beyond the world. In tranquillity they have 
sought the Way and in tranquillity they have been rewarded. when 
the world was hostile and stupid they had their own inner world of 
which they were sole lords. Retiring from tlieirduties as administrators, 
they opened their poetry books, practised caligraphy or painting. 
And the value of their poetry to us is that in it are to be found not the 
ideals of a dead past, but that which we all desire for the future- 
ideals at once simple and subtle and clear. 

That the Chinese poets were painters as well was an additional 
reason for the textural harmony of their compositions. Whoever 
has stood in front of a Chinese painting of one of the earlier periods 
and has felt the soft suffusion of light and shade as it has been so 
miraculously caught by the brush and conveyed to the silk, the 
transparent shadows and the pervading and exquisite harmony, will 
be able also to form an idea of Chinese poetry. The same spirit 
informs both. In both can be seen the world in its native beauty, 
yet a vision of the world in the rare atmosphere beyond conflict. 

Philip Henderson. 


IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 
CLEMENCEAU ON INDIA*. 

[Dr. Mulk Raj Anand* an Honours B.A., and gold medallist; in philosophy 
(1925) of the Punjab University, who edited there the Durbar of the Chief Khalsa 
Pi wan, is now resident in London. He took his Ph. D. of London University 
in 1929 with a thesis on Locke, Hume and Bertrand Russell. He is a contri- 
butor to English and American periodicals. To us it is appropriate that the 
prodigious work of an Occidental displaying such indebtedness to Eastern 
lore as does Clemenceau in that work of his which is a whole life-time matured, 
should be reviewed bv an Oriental who of choice is settled in a Western land. 

! fcr 

An extract from his book will enlighten our Indian readers on the point 
of view of Clemenceau about the Indian mind and Indian philosophy : — ■ 

“ I do not know why I so boldly sum up in a few words the aspects 
and the development of Hindu thought. The subject fascinates me 

and leads me on I cannot set forth here the doctrine, or the 

doctrines, of the Vedanta. That doctrine is nothing less than a 
knowledge of the Vedanta, according to the traditional interpretation 
of the Upanishads and of the Vedanta Sutras. Revelation or tradi- 
tion — much fault has been found with the words, for when we go back 
to the origin of the two ideas they express, they become almost 
confounded in sense. 

“ Under the title : 4 Introduction to Vedantic Philosophy,’ Max 

Muller has given us an excellent exposition of the subject in three lectures. 
An y one will profit by reading them. The chief danger lies in the fact that 
the eminent philologist is determined to find his personal god in the books of 
India, Now, the divinity of thos e books seems closely to resemble that 
of Spinoza, an eminent Asiatic, who instinctively re-lived the thought of 
India, just as, according to the legend, Pascal automatically re-lived 

the thoughts of Euclid With the Vedanta of Sankara and 

the Sankya of Kapila, India has kept the advantage of having the loftiest 
metaphysics, which some day, perhaps, will be recognised as having 
anticipated the conclusions of knowledge based on universally admitted 

science If the first hints of science and of generalization about the earth 

and about mankind really come to us from Chaldea, and perhaps also from 
Egypt, it was incontestably India that knew how to bind the luminous 
sheaves of investigation into radiant torches of dreams— -lures to 
generalization under the spell of which we still remain. In spite of all 
the systematic training which ontology has given us, the marvellous 

suppleness of the Indian mind has never been excelled.” 

— VoL I. 404/412 Eds.] 

Were it not that I know Clemenceau made his last testament of 
truth sitting in the wilderness of his den, before an audience composed 
of the dead corpses of white paper sheets (which he has miraculously 
brought back to life), I should like to imagine him roaring out his 
last words of wisdom to human beings in the Chamber of Deputies 
in the manner of his own hero Demosthenes. By him he was so 
inspired that he paid him the homage of an impassioned little volume 

* “ in the Evening of My Thought ” By Georges Clemenceau. Translated 
by C. M. Thompson and J. Heard, Jr., Two Volumes. (Constable and Company 

Ltd., London, 30s. net.) 
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But why 


should i imagine him speaking to the Chamber of Deputies ? Are 
not- people in political arenas often carried away by their tongues into 
uttering false heroics? Clemenceau would perhaps have told us a 
lie if lie had delivered his oration in the Chamber, or what is worse 
than a lie —half the truth, and that is not the way in which the 
battles of philosophic truth ought to be fought. 


I can imagine him sitting by his writing table in the tall dark 
sanctum of his study in the little cottage at La Vendee, the fond retreat 
of his last days. Bloodshot eyes, shaded into a melancholy gloom 
by his thick eyebrows, reflect the loneliness of his spirit. His short, 
sudden gasps for breath indicate the bitterness of his soul as it struggled 
in the stormy sea of life. An ironic smile on his thin low er lip, refusing 
to tremble with anger and hate at the thought of his misery, hard 
cheeks and fixed chin, express his determination to fight for truth, 
as he had always fought for other causes in the morning of his life, 
to supply food to his famished soul. 


He was ready to emancipate the world from the vile lies, the 
despicable hypocrisies, the narrow dogmas which it cherished so 
much. Nicknamed “ the Tiger,” he could not have looked very unlike 
a tiger as he sat down to roar out four hundred thousand words of 
beautifully ecstatic, majestic and masterly rhetoric for the benefit 
of his soul. 


What is the truth Clemenceau has told us? The answer to this 
question is simple. Away with ideas, metaphor and imagery, embrace 
the hard and stern facts of the universe with science . 


It seems to me that he had been preparing to tell us this truth 
from the very beginning of his eventful career. Born in the early 
half of the nineteenth century, he found himself in the throes of a 
philosophic revolution in France. There, the scientific spirit was 
making a strong headway. Cousin and Taine had just brought over 
the empirical philosophy of Britain into France. So, when Clemenceau 
graduated in medicine at the Sorbonne, he was at once carried off his 
feet by the sensationalism of the then living prophet of empirical 
philosophy, John Stuart Mill. Putting Mill’s Auguste Comte and Positi- 
vism in his pocket to translate, he set off to America to study on the 
spot the application of Mill’s progressive ideas to democratic practice. 
Liberty, government of the people by the people, he shouted when 
he came back to France, and he fought with all the vigour and inten- 
sity of bold speech and fiery writing against conventions social, 
religious and political. With the help of the scientific method he had 
learnt from Mill, Clemenceau tried to destroy existing schemes. Since 
he could not shatter them he denied them. He pulled 'down ministry 
after ministry in the Chamber without ever accepting offers to form 
one himself. Mill had unfortunately given him a highly developed 
critical sense, but no positive theory which he could substitute in the 
place of what he destroyed. It was only when he became the premier 
of France during the latter portion of the war and led the Allies from 
strategy to strategy to victory with his “ indomitable will to victory,” 



that he put together a few positive beliefs with regard to war and peace 
which took shape in the Treaty of Versailles. For his constructive 
philosophical beliefs he went to India because he believed that India 


had solved the riddle of the Sphinx. But even during his search for 
wisdom in the East his critical faculties were not in abeyance, so 
that what he learned he criticised, sometimes kindly, sometimes 
adversely. And although the system expounded in In the Evening of 
mg Thought owes its inspiration to the Hindu philosophy, that inspira- 
tion is interpreted by Clemenceau in his own characteristic way, and 
is then applied to the vast material which physics, chemistry, biology, 
anthropology, cosmology, astronomy, physiology, metaphysics/ 
epistemology and other Western sciences afforded him. 


“ Whence are we born, where do we live, and whither do we go?” 
is the problem which the authors of the Upanishads put to themselves. 

“What .is life? To have lived and died? What is it to 

be born?” asks Clemenceau. And he answers : “ Birth is the continua- 


tion of an ordained interplay of energies in perpetual flux and change.” 
Life is the sensation of an imaginary permanence amid the elusive 
whir! of things.” Death is “ to continue forever eternally changing 
forms.” The universe, according to him, is deterministic and mechanis- 
tic. Material energy is its ultimate essence. Man is free. But his 
freedom is to be interpreted as his unconsciousness of the primordial 
fact that his organism determines his activities. Evolution governs 
man, animal, plant and substance alike. The struggle for existence, 
the necessary corollary of evolution, prevails everywhere. Our 
much cherished values, good, evil, truth, beauty, etc., are purely 
relative. Even knowledge is relative. It is indeed open to doubt, 
because we cannot know the universe from without, being forever 


enclosed within its boundaries. As a matter of fact we ought not to 
try to know it from without. We ought to aspire to know its elements. 
The task of comprehending it may be protracted and difficult in this 
way but it is the sure path. We should go on acquiring knowledge 
u,nd yet be hungry for it. The presuppositions of science do not 
admit of argument, for science has no presuppositions. Scientists, 
therefore, need not be questioned as to whether the universe is coherent 
or incoherent. The generalisations of religion are the product of dreams 
and hallucinations. The ideals which speculative metaphysics keeps 



on building up are the last attempts ol drowning men to ciuten a 
straw in order to keep afloat while they are being tossed and buffeted 
by the waves on the heavy sea of existence. Metaphysics is really 
the consequential disabuse of terminology expressly invented for the 
purpose. Systems built on the insecure foundations of imagination, 
Clemenceau thinks with almost Humian scepticism, shun the daylight, 
while science standing on the firm rock of reason invites criticism and 
contradiction. Take courage, men, who plod your weary way research- 
ing, researching, researching in the laboratories, “ accept the unpleasant 
guidance of approximate truths which are ever under revision, then 

irmi uri ll h£>r»rYmA f > .a.r>ahle of 4< vibratmu in unison with the 
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A noble ideal ! An ideal fit to be embraced if we would be intellec- 

And Clemenceau brings to its exposition the testi- 



mony oTthe oldest philosophy in the world. He goes namely to the 
storehouse of metaphysical learning in the poetic philosophic utterances 
of the Upanishads and surprisingly enough finds that, although dating 
back to hoary antiquity, they supply a rational explanation of the 
universe in which the foremost of our modern scientists will discover 
positions akin to their own. Clemenceau’s debt to Hindu thought is 
immense, and he confesses to it in numerous references to India m 
both his prodigious volumes. But who cannot find corroborative 
evidence for liis particular belief or beliefs in those mines of golden 
thoughts ? By slight tricks of phrase one can interpret the meaning 
of old Hindu poets each in his totally different way. Clemenceau 
does not refer to the passage in which ultimate reality is described in 
the Upanishads, but I will quote it here in order to show how 
differently it has been construed by different commentators. The 
passage I have in mind occurs in the Katha Upanishad. It runs : 

Beyond the senses there are objects ; beyond the objects there is 
the mind ; beyond the mind there is the intellect ; beyond the intellect 
there is the great self. Beyond the great one there is the highest 
undeveloped ; beyond the undeveloped there is the person, the all per- 
vading characterless. Whatsoever knows him is liberated and attains 



The Vedantists laid down that the great undeveloped is Maya 
avidya, or sakti (illusion, ignorance, or power), the fictitious energy 
which joined with the highest self (atman, purusha) constitutes Is vara, 
the cosmic soul, the cause of all existent entities. 


It is obvious that Clemenceau did not believe in this particular 
view. The Absolute of the Vedanta was for him the ghost of what 
was once full-blooded reality. He believed rather in the interpreta- 
tion of the Sankhyas who regarded the great undeveloped as the 
primary material principles (pradhana, prakriti) coexisting with 
purusha from eternity. And with the Sankhyas, too, he looked upon 
the Upanishads as containing the germs of a philosophy according to 
which knowledge is relative, good and evil and all the other values 
are relative, and according to which man is free. For his other multi- 
farious beliefs he dug into other systems of Hindu thought, such 
as the Epic philosophy, Buddhism and the monism of the Bhagavad 
Gita, But throughout he went with a firm purpose to borrow only 
that which suited his own broad standpoint ; and selecting the features 
that fitted into his scheme, left the rest intact. Intuitive beliefs he 
argued are and will remain necessarily vague. Mysticism is a crood 
thing foi lazy people who have a fatalistic contempt of struggling for 
truth. For himself he would rather choose the process of intellectual 
analysis. He would seek logical proofs for every particle of the 
knowledge of reality gained by man. The generality of mankind, 
however, are inclined to prefer the easy-going method of belief. 

Those who seek emotional peace, 
inspirations of poetry, mysticism, relig 
He is for the stubborn realist who ca 


order, uniformity, truth, in the 
ion, will not turn to Clemenceau. 
n go doggedly and persistently 
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searching for truth even though he knows he will never find it. He 
is not for the man who cannot face an ideal, who cannot free himself 
from the shackles of slavery to his environments, who is for ever 
groping in the dark abysses of existence. But he is honest. Where 
Science is concerned he can lead from darkness to reasonable light. 
If his voice is sad, if it is like the groaning of a lonely, bitter, disillusioned 
man, it is also courageous, it attains true nobility and majesty. 

Mule Raj An and. 


Sengs of Love and Death . By Manmohan Ghose. (Basil Black- 
wood, Oxford. 6s.). 

This book has an admirable preface by Laurence Binyon, who was 
both at school and university with the poet. Manmohan Ghose, an 
elder brother of Aurabindo Ghose, was transplanted to England at 
the age of seven years, and there received his education, fie won 
an open scholarship at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1887. He left England 
in 1894, unable to find a post there, to take up professorial duties in 
India. He died in 1924. His published work was very slender. In 
1890, he produced at Oxford along with Stephen Phillips, Laurence 
Binyon and Arthur Cripps, a small volume entitled Primavera , and 
in 1898 his Love Songs and Elegies formed one of Mr. Elkin Mathew’s 
* 4 Shilling Garland 5? series. 

His entire education in England made a deep impression on the 
poet that w T as not to be effaced. Mr. Binyon says : 

Is it not something for pride also that England could be to this 
Indian a nursing- mother of imagination and the dear home of the Muses. 
Yet with the English people, I fancy that the orientalism of a Flecker 
or a Lafcadio Hearn finds much readier sympathy than the romantic 
admiration of England that inspired Manmohan Ghose. 

In 1890, Oscar Wilde wrote of his verses thus : 


His verses show us how quiet and subtle are the intellectual 
sympathies of the oriental mind and suggest how close is the bond of 
union that may some day bind India to us by other methods than those 
of commerce and military strength. 


But a heavy price had to be paid as a link in the chain that binds 
the two countries. Manmohan’s life was full of tragedy — and this 
undoubtedly accounts for the vein of melancholy that runs through his 
poetry. Brought up in England, accustomed entirely to western ways, 
he returned to India — his native land. In a letter written during the 
War to Mr. Binyon he siys : 

For years not a friendly step has crossed my threshold. With 
English people in India there can only be a nodding acquaintance or 
official connection, and with Indians my purely English upbringing and 
breeding puts me out of harmony ; denationalised, that is their word for 
me. 

This is pure tragedy — an alien in both countries, and, added to this, 
ten years of agony watching by the sickbed of his beloved wife. 



Just as Rabindranath Tagore has interpreted the East to the West 
Mr Binyon feels that Manmohan may be an interpreter of the s t 
to the East, and he says : “Ido not think that an Indian reader would 
feel him as a foreign poet, for all his western tastes and illusions. 

The most important poem is “Immortal Eve,” throughout the 
whole of which a mystic note is interwoven, but throughout w 
Also a verv human note is sounded i 


Her eyes were not of amethyst, 

Her teeth were not of pearl. 

Human all over, laughing, crying, 

Shrewd, simple, — just a girl. 

In the “ Orphic Mysteries ' ? is included a delightful poem — “ The 
Black Swallow-tail Butterfly/' 


Beautiful dancer upon the wind of the life in thy fluttering wings, 

O mingle of breeze and sunlight, whose glancing gaiety sings 
Of the heavenly life, and my soul on the verge of invisible things ! 

We cannot, however, feel but regretful that the poet, if his mission 
— albeit unconsciously to himself — were to interpret the West to the 
East, did not write in Bengali. Bub Bengali had to be re-learnt on his 
return to India, and even in language he was estranged from his native 
land. How much further that estrangement went must be left for every 
reader to decide for himself. 

T. L. C. 




By John Cowper Powys. (W. W 


Norton and Co., New York. $3.00.) 

In these days when there are too many books, it is refreshing 
to find there are still writers who can both think deeply and express 
their thoughts attractively. Here is one who, like Browning's Abt 
Vogler, throws up monuments in mental and emotional architecture 
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in that magic process of creating a cosmos out of chaos, 
divided into two parts — first, a consideration and analysis of what 
is culture, and then a study of its application to the chaotic conditions 
of modern life. In life there is a personal pilgrimage of culture. It 
is a slow refining process of working one’s self out, while environments 
continue to influence inherent growth. It is difficult to attempt to 
define so impalpable a process. But Mr. Powys's felicitous expression 
is useful when he talks of culture as that which “ is left over after you 
have forgotten all you have definitely set out to learn”. Culture 
then is a residue after all superficial growth is evaporated in the process 
of refinement, an indestructible part of the Self, and is therefore 
eternal-enduring as Truth, beautiful as Light. This suggests ‘ 
great fact that though education can vitally contribute to culture, 
true culture is something more than mere education, for it is what a 
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man w, not just an acquired mental garment to cloak and hide the 
ueiormity of his growth and expansion, 
from pedantry or 


Culture is thus different 


and* thnncrh tn. ~ 4- i & €S ^ dogmatic wnuiut ui iesurauiu, 

fae iitv m w ■ + mchoate and often inarticulate, it has a 

facility for combining extreme opposites and creating an under- 

, a humanism, and a svnvncA,, & 
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*e is a 



lit} , tv o constituents of the inner man. Though education, knowledge 
■md experience forming that persona ity indirectly colour the soul 
Vvithm, it is the immortal and permanent individuality that mainly 
affects human personality which is under education in the school of 

/ n aS Powys suggests, culture is a bent of the mind, it 
ollows that the senses from outside and the soul from within affect 



process of thought that is responsible for the accrual and expression 

of the residual culture. 

In human culture, we ii id a working substitute for religion itself : 
it is something that can “ calm us and steady us” in our intelligent 
enjoyment of “ the magic of life, so overlaid and vulgarised by modem 
conditions. These two words kk calm” and £t steady ” are worthy 
of note, for they suggest the peace and the poise which are necessary 
for quiet, deep introspection and vision. Through culture and its 
simplifying effect on existence, Mr. Powys offers a guide to happiness 
t0 his " fellow -wrestlers in the stark arena of life,” but he does not 
emphasise enough the glory of effort, and the satisfaction which is 
obtained from the doing of right for its own sake. Cultured love is 
possible when deep might call unto deep,’ 7 while in other human 
relations, culture implies “ an earth-deep humility.” 

Here then is a book to be enjoyed. Its words are as well-chosen 
as its thoughts are profound. If ever a writer can provoke thought 
by thought, Mr. Powys can do it. It is “ an attempt to isolate the 
mysterious human creation known by the name of culture from 

other achievements of the human mind.” It lays emphasis 

on the conditions of modern life where chances of attaining culture 
are both “ ameliorated” and menaced” by our industrial system. 

S. V. 


West African Secret Societies . Their Organisations, Officials 
and Teaching. By Captain F. W. Butt-Thompson. (H. F. & GL 
Witherby, London. 21$. net). 

Something of the magic and mystery of Western Africa can be 
placed in facts about the many Secret Societies of that unfathomable 
land which was old when Europe was unborn. For the most part, 
Capt. F. W. Butt-Thompson confines himself to facts in this most 
thorough-paced treatise of his on West African Secret Societies. He 
declares : 


Magic is older than religion, it is as old as the world and its African 
exponents keep inviolate secrets that date back to creational times. 
. . , The magicians and wizards often come down from 




long connected with the craft, in which from father to son, or from 
mother to daughter, the secrets are handed down. 


This recalls the famous item of Isis Unveiled about those 
secret rules of practice transmitted from generation to generation 
with a more or less wide range of psychical phenomena as the result 
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Over seventy mystic and religious Secret Societies in the terri 

WVA ^ ’ _ , 1 TTT i J A 1_ lh. XT' n > 


West 


approximate in organisation ana purpose tne ryxnagoreans, gnostics, 
Jewish Kabahsts and Essenes, the Bayern Illuminata and Prussian 
Rn«lf*meians Throughout, the Path of Initiation of the ages comes 
“STS mind. Step by step, as with the Okonko of Nigeria 
and the Muhammedan Masubori, the probationer passes through 


v* v p - 

first grade to the tenth. 


mind 

Each one achieved gives a member certain 


V V* W*'*" if ^ ' 

morality to the final climax in its completeness. 

-which few do — 


pow 


Anyone 


passed through all the grades — which few do — becomes an Elder, 
revered, honoured, obeyed. He receives a new name. He is able to 
understand and reply to after-death spirits. He has passed through the 
valley of the shadow, been wounded, bruised, sore, terrorised in a 
body weak from ordeals, slain, to return resurrected from the old life. 
Body disciplined to bear incredible fatigue, will strengthened to endure 
pain in silence, courage and fortitude brought out, ability to keep 
secrets tested, before the real mysteries are imparted and he is a 
magician. An esoteric language is his. Only those who have reached 
the highest grade are 


privileged to use it in its entirety “ handed 

down in a tongue so old as to be practically forgotten in the present 
day.” 

The heads of ten Societies from Sierra Leone to the Congo are 
held to be embodiments of the gods, their sacred office overshadowing 
the personality. Some live and die alone in a privacy hardly ever 
broken, the secret of their very identity known but to a few. 

Along the Upper \ olta and in Nigeria the Swastika is in everyday 
use, that most mystic symbol pregnant with occult meaning t.o bf> 

found to-day in India, China, Mongolia, as in ancient Peru 
Chaldea, Germania. Many of the 




know _ 

meaning hidden in numbers as in the use of three, for example, along 

the entire W est Coast across central and south-east Africa to Rhodesia 

and the use of seven on the Congo. A volume will not suffice to 

exhaust the abundant comparisons on almost every other page which 

must occur to the student of H. P. Blavatsky's Isis Unveiled and the 
secret Doctrine. 


A. H. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Looking Towards 1975. 

Mr. J . D. Beresford, in his article in your August number, suggests 
t hat Amenliotep IY. may have been the deliverer of “ what may have 
been the first great message given to the present race of mankind”. 
v\ e are told “ that this Egyptian Pharaoh made no great renunciation. 
He did not so much preach his new doctrine as impose it upon a people 
by a mandate against which there was no appeal.” He made an 
unprecedented endeavour to change the religion of a nation from 
Polytheism to Monotheism by a royal decree.” 

It would seem that these very facts, if they be correct, invalidate 
any claim that might be urged in favour of Amenhotep as one of the 
great spiritual teachers. All the great teachers, from the early 
Indian sages down to 1875 when Madame Blavatsky delivered her 

this Amenhotep 

may have done— but they have never imposed their will on others. They 
have been merely signposts pointing out the spiritual way, but have 
ever left man free to follow or not to follow that path exactly as he 
pleases. 

No true Occultist may impose his will on any human 
therefore Amenhotep's endeavours to do so — endeavours that were 
completely frustrated in the next reign — run contrary tc a fundamental 
law that man can only win his Immortality through his own self- 
induced and self-devised efforts. It is because the great teachers 
have inspired to self-effort that their results live to the present day, 
while Amenhotep’s influence has been forgotten for some 3,000 


message, have made the great inner renunciation 



years 


Bombay. 


F. E. 


Is the “Gita” Unique? 

In your July number Mr. G. V. Ketkar writes of the Bhagavad- 
Gita and rightly calls it “ a book of life for the guidance of humanity,” 
but adds that as such “ it is incomparable.” I am a devotee of the 
Gita and personally to me it is “ incomparable,” but can the Gita be 
that necessarily to all ? I know worthy people who equally dogma- 
tise about other “incomparable” books. One lady swears by Light 
on the Path ; another, a man, says “ Memorize the Voice of the Silence, 
don’t bother about anything else.” Like Mr. Ketkar I belong to 
Poona and know a Maratha friend who says “ Why not be swadeshi ? 
Jnaneshvari is good enough for any Maratha ”. No doubt your 

other readers can refer to other gems. 

It is not o nly to soften such final dicta that I appeal, but to say 
that in my experience the Gita itself has spoken more forcefully to me 
when I took to its further study the Light received from the above 
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quoted books, but more than any other fr 
Our spiritual vision deepens through a 
in such books. As an example, the doctrine 
revealed in the Gita is better understood 


Too Teh King of China. 

study of the ideas 
of the Pairs of 




from its treatment by the 


Chinese sage. 

Poona. 


B. N. G 


Colour and Sound. 

A musical instrument which manufactures its tones from beams 
of light has recently been developed in the laboratories of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The instrument was constructed 
by Professors Hardy and Brown of the department of physics for 
Duval R. Goldthwaite, who conceived the idea. In the apparatus, 
a photo-electric cell receives the interrupted light impulses and 
converts them into electrical currents which are fed into a loud- 
speaker. The heart of the instrument is a glass disc upon which there 
are a number of concentric sound-tracks. The disc is rapidly rotated 
before a lamp and the beam of light is impinged on the photo cell by 
closing the switches under the keys in the keyboard. In addition to 
the ordinary tones, others are produced by this synthetic treatment 
which are ordinarily inaudible to the average ear. 

The close connection between sound and colour is by no means a 
new discovery. It was well known to the Aryans of the pre-Maha - 
bharata period, as a little investigation will prove. As a result of the 
abundant data furnished by linguistic research, philologists have un- 
earthed some very suggestive facts. For one thing, all the words 
denoting sownd and light are found to be derived from the same root. 
Professor Ovsen iko Koulikovsky has shown that the Sanskrit verbal 
root ARC is used to denote two meanings — “ to sing ” and “ to shine/’ 
The substantive ?c and arka , derived from the root ARC are likewise 
used to signify a song or hymn and brilliancy, ray, sun. In the Vedas 
the words denoting ct sound ” and 44 light ” are always closely 

associated, and in the Book of Kiti-tz it is said that sound is seen 
before it is heard/’ 

The myths of many ancient peoples 3 Iso contain pregnant hints 

as to the indissoluble connection between sound and light. As will 

be remembered, the sun-gods and radiant deities- — such as Dawn, 

Auroia, the Sun, Phoebus and Apollo— are always connected in some 
manner with music and singing. 

Mr. Goldthwaite s new instrument is only one of the many present- 
day illustrations of the never-ending law of cycles-a law which is 
again bringing back some of the knowledge which has been buried for 


New York. 


L.P. 




Who ls Our True Guru? 

In these days India is passing through a crisis which is as spiri- 
tual as it is national. The opening pages in the March issue of The 
Aryan Path have brought into a bolder relief this spiritual aspect 
of the political awakening in India. Therein we read : “It may be, 


very often is, religious to follow a person by believing in him ; it is 
never spiritual. This thought is of paramount importance.” As 
I was trying to realise the full significance of the thought, I remembered 
the story of Uma and Indxa in the Kena U pant shad. This Upanishad 
points out that the Atman is attained only by the Atman, that seli- 
realisation is an ideal to be reached without any external help. The 
Goddess -Teacher Uma only suggested the Path to Indra. She would 
not, in fact, could not, lead him to Truth. This story, however, in 


no sense, minimises the importance of Great Spiritual Teachers, as 
Hertel, the Orientalist, seems to have gathered. To me, the Kena 
Upanishad simply suggests through that story that “ The March of the 
Soul like that of the body is an exercise ; the glow of health results. 


The Ojas , luminosity, of the progressing Soul throws its radiance on 
the path of Life.” The true Guru of every Soul, marching on the Path 


is this Ojas, this light- of the Soul's own making, this glow of its 
inner spiritual health. 

Ba roda . V asi Sth a . 


Birth Prevention. 

In your issue of August (p. 543) you refer to the League of 
National Life which is formed to “combat the theory and practice of 
contraception.” This League has been able to secure powerful 
arguments for its object from the writings of prominent Doctors. 
As early as 1916 the Professor of Gynecology of John Hopkin’s 
Medical School, Baltimore, wrote : “ There is no right or decent way 
of controlling birth but by total abstinence.” In 1930 the Professor 
of Physiology at Guy's Hospital (University of London) wrote to the 
Nursing Times : 

There is a true morality, one which may be called physiological or 
natural morality ; a standard which has remained the same from the 
first beginning of life, the same in all places, the same at all times 
and among all forms of life . . . The modern crusade of “ birth 
control ” is not based on biological principles . . . Reproduction is 
the fundamental characteristio of life ; repression and the failure to 
recognize physiological needs have degraded man and woman below 
the beasts of the field. 

Despite such opinions, Birth Control clinics are in existence, 
and as late as March of this year, Mrs. Leila Secor Florence, of the 
Cambridge Birth Control Clinic, remarks in Birth Control on Tiial 
that “ there has been almost no scientific research into this import- 
ant subject. No substantial contribution to the technique of birth 
control has been made in fifty years.” Is this because Scientists 
know that even they cannot fight successfully against the inexorable 
decrees of Nature ? 

Bombay . 


L. T. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS. 

“ ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers” 

Hudibras. 

The New York Tribune of May 5th, 1930, comments upon the ideas 
of God which American children receive from the Sunday School and 
Church services which they attend. Dr. Angus Hector MacLean has 
been conducting a series of tests among Protestant children, the results 
of which were recently released at Teachers 5 College, Columbia 
University. The results show that the average Sunday School 
attendant holds ideas about God, prayer and heaven which would put 

^ J L «/ 

to shame the naive thought of the negro race as shown in that 
remarkable play t£ Green Pastures. 1 ’ Eighty per cent of the children 
questioned are shown to believe in a personal God, in miracles and 
angels, and only eight per cent held an opposite point of view. Most 
of the children consider God as a person living in the sky, wearing long 
white robes, to be found only in our church. One answer to the 
question “Where is God?'* 5 provided the information that “He is not 
in the stores on Ninth Avenue 5 5 ! Those who scout the personal God 

are unable to give any suggestion of the impersonal nature of the 
Deity. 


Prayer among children seems to be the rule and is usually the 
result of the insistence of parents, although some children confess 
that they like to “ talk with God ” in prayer, especially when they are 
in trouble. He is a partial God also, some children expressing the 
opinion that He loves only white people and favours the poor above the 
rich. He seems to be a God of vengeance to the average child mind ; 
“ He gets even with people by having things happen to them;” 

According to Dr. MacLean, the Sunday School is to blame for 
these erroneous concepts, inaccuracies and illogical methods of 
thought. The children's responses, he says, show a striking parallel 
with the ideas expressed in religious literature and in church services, 
and he feels that it is high time for a new religious literature to appear 

w ich will do away with such ignorant beliefs as these. Surely, it 

is overdue for America to sweep away the Sunday School so dangerous 
to the morals of the young. 


, .h 18 inter ytmg to read in the Spectator of June 28th, a reference 
K^tJh Hindu Mantram-the Gayatri-that is told to, and 

5T* B ™ hm “ W »ken to receives the sacred thread. 

Mr. b. Yeats Biown starts his article thus : 

« Brahmm ®, ^ave a prayer to Savitur, the true Sun whose 
-Mom of the Vefc, ol mSSt of 

bellied Tarantula. Hippocrates, and of the Black- 
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Dr. Saleeby, well known eugenist and Chairman of the Sunlight 
League, has arranged his dwelling so that the maximum amount of 
sunlight may be enjoyed. By the rational light of physical science, 
he knows the physical value not only of the “ visible octave of light/’ 
but also of the ultra-violet and infra-red rays. 

The light of instinct teaches the black-bellied tarantula to bask 
in the sun ; and when she has a family to bring up 

she lifts the wallet containing her eggs to the light of life, turning it 
carefully this way and that, so that every side may be warmed, and 
repeating the process every day for a month, with exquisite patience. 
Then, when the young are incubated, she carries them on her back for 
seven months, giving them feasts of energy from the sun as their only 
sustenance. 

Many are the lessons winch we might learn from studying the 
instincts of animals. Hippocrates tells us : “ We see what indicated 

the way to man to find relief for all his physical ailings. It is the 
instinct of the earlier races, when cold reason had not as yet obscured 
man’s inner vision ... Its indication must never be disdained, for 
it is to instinct alone that we owe our first remedies.” 

Madame Blavatsky defines Instinct in Isis Unveiled (I, 425) as 
“ the universal endowment of nature by the Spirit of the Deity itself,” 
and with regard to the Sun she says in The Secret Doctrine (I, 479) : 

The Sun is matter, and the Sun is Spirit. Our ancestors — the 
“ heathen,”— along with their modern successors, the Parsis— were, and 
are, vase enough in their generation to see in it the symbol of Divinity, 
and at the same time to sense within, concealed by the physical Symbol, 
the bright God of Spiritual and terrestrial Light. 

In view of the above our readers will do well to start reading 
The Aryan Path each month with the aspiration that we may behold 
the face of the True Sun, the “ longed for glory,” that is told of in 
the Vedas. For this purpose we print it every month. 


Henshaw Ward, after reading “twenty books of experts on God, 
by Protestant, Catholic, Jew, scientist, philosopher, minister, all 
Western and very modern, be it noted, has been moved to^ write a 
delightfully satirical article on “ The Disappearance of God ” in which 
he cites them all. It appears in the June number of Sctibnei s 
Magazine . According to the article, it is the believer and not the 
infidel who is talking deity out of existence. Just as the great 
mountain of belief in Hell melted away, so may this idea go the same 
way. Mr. Ward quotes Prof. H. J* Laski that it is no longer possible to 
accept the Christian theology as a system of belief or the Christian ethic, 
as a guide of life ; he derides both the Rev . Harry Emerson Fosdock s 
advice to rely on specialists in religion for guidance, and Prof. 
Alexander’s thesis : “ God as actually possessing deity does not exist, 
but is an ideal, tending towards deity, which does exist ; and adds 
that the God that used to hear his prayers is being nebulized out of 
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existence by the Holmeses and Ameses and Millikans. An Oriental 
maxim is recalled “ If you believe in the gods they exist ; if you 
do not believe in them, they do not exist.” 


We do not know what a man means in 1930 if he says he believes in 
God. If he is a university professor or a noted physicist or a humble 
psj^chologist, it is likely that he means this : I believe in the kind of 

God that is described by Professors Ames and Smith, the symbolic God.” 
Such men are very tender with the sacred emotions that cling to the old 
religion. For every enemy of God in these days there are a thousand 
tender-hearted men who hope to conserve the values of religion by using 
the word “ God ” to mean what it does not mean to me. 


And now, we should much like to see an article by Mr. Ward 
taking up the same theme after consideration of twenty Eastern 
books on God from the ancient schools or their modern heirs. Instead 
of discovering widely varying and confusingly different ideas, he will 
find but one, iterated and reiterated constantly and eternally. It has 
remained unchanged through the centuries and generation after 
generation of men have found themselves the wiser, their minds the 
keener, their lives the sweeter, for constant brooding over it to realise 
its meaning. Says The Secret Doctrine (I. p. 341 ) : 

No one can study ancient philosophies seriously without perceiving 
that the striking similitude of conception between all — in their exoteric 
form very often, in their hidden spirit invariably — is the result of no 
mere coincidence, but of a concurrent design : and that there was, during 
the youth of mankind, one language, one knowledge, one universal 
religion, when there were no churches, no creeds or sects, but when every 
man was a priest unto himself. And, if it is shown that already in those 
ages which are shut out from our sight by the exuberant growth of 
tradition, human religious thought developed in uniform sympathy in 
every portion of the globe ; then, it becomes evident that, born under 
whatever latitude, in the cold North or the burning South, in the East or 
West, that thought was inspired by the same revelations, and man was 
nurtuied under the protecting shadow of the same tree of knowledge. 


What is the basis ot conduct ? Sir Herbert Samuel tells us in the 

July Journal of Philosophic Studies that it is twofold self-interest 

and sympathy. “Both are primary elements in human nature.” 

We may be good from several motives, the author tells us. In 

effect we may be good either because it pays us to be so, or we are 

frightened into it by public opinion, law-courts, religious punishments; 

pei haps we have developed a moral conscience and are <*ood bv 

preference, because bad disgusts us. Anyone can think °out for 

himself dozens of motives for being good; it may be some, having 

an intuition of the Law of Brotherhood, desire to do well bv their 

fellow-bemgs, and to live according to Christ’s precept : “ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” ^ 
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“If a man speaks or acts with an evil thought, pain follows him, as 
the wheel follows the foot of the ox that draws the carriage . . . 
If a man speaks or acts with a pure thought, happiness follows him 
like a shadow that never leaves him.” 

In short, Sir Herbert, although he rejects Huxley’s “ fixed order 
of nature ” which punishes wrong-doing with suffering, seems to admit 
that good will follow good and evil will fellow evil. But, alas, like 
too many western thinkers, he is either ignorant of — which we cannot 
credit — or he designedly neglects, as not useful to his purpose, the 
eastern doctrines of Karma and Reincarnation, with results that some- 
times spell confusion, where an understanding of these Laws would 
have maae the position perfectly cle*r. As an instance, take the 
following : 

Individuals prosper, no doubt, in spite of bad character, but not 
indefinitely. And if the prosperity outlasts one life, it seldom attends 
the family in a second generation. 

The only way, it would seem, to get out of the difficulty of the 
wicked man flourishing like a green bay tree, is to visit the sins of the 
father on the children, according to Jehovah’s idea of justice. But 
the law of Karma is not spasmodic in its working, and there is 
reincarnation, so that man does not acquire vicariously the virtues or 
sins of another. The basis of good conduct may be twofold but the 
basis of Spiritual conduct can only be Altruism, an altruism engendered, 
developed, and perfected by knowledge. The Buddha was such an 
altruist, and quotations made from a spiritual philosopher as He was, 
or from Plato, should be made in relation to the rest of Their teaching 
which certainly included these fundamental truths —Reincarnation 
and Karma. 


Dr. John Hodgson Bradley, Jr., of the University of South 
California, writes interestingly about cyclical recurrences in Nature 
in an article on “ The Delusion of Progress,” (Scientific Monthly , 
May 1930). He shows “ the cyclical recurrence of certain phenomena,” 
e.g., day and night, summer and winter, the phases of the moon. He 
traces the growth of the concept of cycles in the history of astronomy, 
in the periodicity of the elements, in the phenomenon of nutrition in 
biology, in the recapitulation of biologic history, and in the rise and 
fall of races which “too have their stages of youth, maturity, old 
age and death. The only difference is that the racial cycles may be 
very long and the individual cycle is usually too short.” 

After tracing the cyclical recurrences, Dr. Bradley concludes 
that the desire to get somewhere is deep rooted in the human heart 
and progress is a word often on the lips of civilized men. But it is a word 
of numberless meanings, because it refers to changes which may seem 
desirable to some but not to others. The concept of progress is underlain 
by that other concept of destination. Man wants ends for his struggles, 
hopes and fears, where he fancies he will find peace. But these are 
anthropomorphic conceptions bom of desire. Nature has an entirely 
different point of view, and nature is still the ultimate ruler of her children. 
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and limitless. She has 


l remotely touch the lives of men, she is infinite 
imposed a cyclical pattern upon the Universe 

anQ * r * A x i -ft 

whereunder all things are charged to go forever but never to arrive. It 
avails man little to fret. He had much better travel his curve in the 
spirit of little children on a merry go-round who enjoy the ride though it 

takes them nowhere.” 


As an academician, Dr. Bradley has demonstrated the supremacy 
of the law which works everywhere and always. His account mainly 
deals with the material universe and thus contacts only the effect 
side of the Law. But, as he does not expound or describe the nature 
of the Law which is at once the Deity and the Universe, 5 his conclu- 
sions are partial. To students of Ancient Science, this Universal 
Law is but another fundamental, wherein it asserts that Man is the 
master of his own fate, the guide and the moulder of his own destiny, 
who does not depend on any outside help or gift “ save those won by 
his own Ego through personal effort and merit throughout a long 
series of metampsychosis and reincarnations ” ( S.D . Vol. 1. 17.), Man 
realizing his religion of responsibility, working under the cyclic law 
evolves from rank to rank of power and usefulness and gains complete 
self-consciousness when he perceives the unity that underlies all 
diversity, the one in the many. Then Nature becomes the “ material 
ally, pupil and servant ” of the perfected human will. Though he is 
probably not aware of it, most of Dr. Bradley’s statements bring out 
the universality of the Second Fundamental Proposition of The Secret 
Doctrine which affirms : 


The Eternity of the Universe in toto as a boundless plane ; periodi - 
cally “ the playground of numberless Universes incessantly manifesting 
and disappearing,” called “ the manifesting stars,” and the “ sparks of 
Eternity.” “The Eternity of the Pilgrim” is like a wink of the Eye of 
Self-Existence (Book of Dzyan). “ The appearance and disappearance 
of the Worlds is like a regular tidal ebb of flux and reflux.” 

This second assertion of the Secret Doctrine is the absolute universa- 
lity of that law of periodicity, of flux or reflux, ebb and flow which physical 
science has observed and recorded in all departments of nature. An 
alternation, such as that of Day and Night, Life and Death, Sleeping and 
Waking, is a fact so common, so perfectly universal and without exception, 

that it is easy to comprehend that in it we see one of the absolutely 
fundamental laws of the universe. 
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AT THE ROUND TABLE. 


philosophy and science. 


Of late a most hopeful sign is visible in our midst. Men of differ- 
ing views evince a desire to get together to eliminate their differences. 
Passive tolerance of the opposing view is giving place to an active 
desire to understand it. Thus, as recorded in our August number 
(pp. 540-541) men of science court the aid of philosophers, and the 
latter feel the need of a world-wide organization to combat the 
unsatisfactorv and dangerous position with respect to religion, 

The different churches of Christendom, 
with perhaps the sole exception of the Roman, seem to be earnestly 
desirous of finding a common platform. Even among members of 
the various Theosophical organizations some attempt is being made to 
produce unity and harmony. In their ranks divisions would never 
have occurred, if all concerned, regarding themselves as students, as 
pupil-teachers at best, had remained faithful to the immemorial 
Teachings of their philosophy learnt from H. P. Blavatsky, and to the 
programme given them by their Masters through her. Even in politi- 
cal arena this spirit is in evidence : the Round Table Conference of 
Indians and Britons to discuss the political future of India is an 

example. 



The Round Table is a symbol of a great ideal ; it is aiso a 
precedent of spiritual significance and historic value. None of us need 
despair about the differences and the antagonisms which exist, provided 
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we do not stand in the way of respectful and sincere attention to all 
sides and views. With whatever glory romance invests King Arthur 
and his Knights, according to chronicles, they squabbled and fought 
until the Round Table was erected. Layamon, elaborating Wace's 
description, tells of how the Knights fought on a certain Yuletide 
day, and how the slaughter ensued, whereupon King Arthur took 
summary vengeance — “ slaying all the kinsfolk of the man who 
started the fight, and cutting off the noses of his women-folk”. After 
this the King evolved the idea of the Round Table to which all Knights 
came, as equals, to deliberate and work out a plan of lasting peace. 

The Round Table is a symbol ; it is more than a mere phrase. A 
meditation on the symbol always yields some inspiration. At any 
Round Table real help is given by those who evaluate correctly 
the nature of the symbol. Whatever the subject discussed there 
certain fundamentals belong to that Ideal, and in them is enshrined the 
potency which makes or mars its work. Here an attempt is made to 
consider these fundamentals, common to all Round Tables. 


There are four eternal basic principles of the Universe which 

affect all things and creatures ; they also belong to man, the small 

universe, and affect the whole of his life and all his actions. Making 

a practical application we find them emerging as follows in reference 
to the Round Table Ideal : — 


I. Purpose is the Spirit — Atman : In political language, 
terms of reference as to the actual purpose of a conference must 
he clear and definite ; confusion proves fatal ; evasion and 
equivocation are germs of future differences and strifes. Philo- 
sophers themselves are at cross purpose, the moment they 
lose sight of the fact that an impartite principle unites all 
diversity. When the Spirit, which unifies all is overlooked 
in any discussion, or at any time in the discussion, confusion 
results. Just as “ all things whatsoever in Nature are compre- 
hended in the One” (Gita, XIII, 30), so there must be a heart- 
perceptmn of those who sit at the Round Table about 
the Spirit of the gathering which is inherent in its purpose. 

. ow ' B y noting, the already existing common basis subsist- 
ing between all who foregather. Any advance, any further 
evolution, must start from that. The active aspect of the 
purpose is t e desire to find a solution. “ Desire arose in the 
rst cause (Rigveda, X, 129) ere evolution started. 

desire to attain a goal must form part of the purpose which 

,Wr,nnfl Rou . nd Table gathering. Terms of reference are 

tbp P Tfv 3 it to reach a goal is in the Ego, the Individual, 
the Jlva-Atma, the Knight of the Round Table. 

II. Tolerance is the Buddhi, the Discerning Power the 
pure and compassionate reason, the first and foremost of the 

S^ 1S ° r f f rc « 8 pessary to enlighten the proceedings, to give 

asnect erases itself in the nttitud^C ,£££"£ 
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welcome to his views ; I have mine ; let him go his way and 
I will go mine”. But this will not do for the Knights of the 
Round Table who come together for lasting peace. The active 
aspect of tolerance is that wisdom which puts away, for the 
time being at least, its own cherished views, and even convic- 
tions, so that the truth underlying the opposing view may be 
learnt. Not only must all views be welcome at a Round 
Table meeting, but each of them must be judiciously examined 
by every one present. Another factor — the attitude of give 
and take, the sense of the fitness of things, of essentials and 
non-essentials in compromise ; this is intimately associated 
with the third principle of — 

III. Knowledge about the subject-matter of a conference 
is its Manas — Mind. Delusion and illusion (moha-maya) 
can only be destroyed by Wisdom— Jnanam. It is necessary to 
elucidate thoroughly all that is involved in the subject under 
discussion ; to study dispassionately and find all the facts of 
the case. Weaknesses arising from mere personal positions 
must be abandoned ; true precedents must be found for guidance ; 
adaptability to use such guidance must be practised. The 
highest title of the Buddha is Tathagata — He who is like His 
Predecessors. In this concept, all Knights of the Round Table 
should find the strength which comes from the illumination 
of right ideas, impersonal principles, unselfish motives. How 
shall a man be sure of his own motives and principles, unless 
he checks them by the knowledge of the Great Knights who 
have led human feet to the heights of perfection ? 

IV. All these three are embodied in a Vehicle — Vahana ; 
they incarnate in a body, which lasts for a time — the period of 
the conference. The body will be disorganized, if not visibly 
then invisibly , the moment the above named three principles are 
not adhered to. Kama-passion, Krodha-anger, Lobha-greed, 
natural to all mortals, will envelop the K nights like smoke sur- 
rounds fire {Gita,, III, 38) and unless precaution is taken, body 
pollution will result. Personal notions intrude on impersonal 
principles, mar the work of the Round Table and the Knights 
depart to councils of war. The record of the meeting must be 
like the Book of Nature, the Karmic Mirror which reflects 
with faithful exactitude the words and deeds of the Knights ; 
for it becomes the basis of discussion for the future legitimate 
and harmonious development of the original purpose. 

On such foundations alone can be raised a temple to real Unity 
and ordered Progress. Wish to lead on the one hand, wounded vanity 
on the other, must be watched. The true Knight of the Round Table 
should labour to be an impersonal force, careless of praise or blame, 
and take for his motto — “ Peace with all who love Truth in sincerity”. 


WHAT THE WEST CAN LEARN 
IN AND FROM THE EAST. 

f Uoton Close is a well-known writer, one of those very few who have 
shouldered the responsibility of acting as ambassadors of peace and goodwill 

between the East and the West. 

He has travelled in every Asiatic country, including Liberia, He was 
Investigating Officer for the United States Government m Shantung in 1916-19, 
adviser to Chinese students during the revolution of 1919, and Chief of foreign 
Affairs under Wu-Pu-Fu in 1922. Many delightful and informative volumes do 

credit to his pen. 

In this article every Westerner in the Orient, and especially in India, will 
find practical help. Our Indian readers will do well particularly to note his 

remarks on the Motherland. — E ds,] 


As my conception of what the West can learn in and from the 
East is fundamentally from what I learned in and from the East, I 
can most profitably make this little article personal. 

I went “East ” an exaggerated product of the West in its 
hyperbolic form— the frontier of America. I was born among Bed 
Indians and lumber-camps in the most productive primeval forest 
in the world, and saw in my youth the site grow into a series of little 
towns all competing desperately to become the “ big city'’. Mechan- 
ization was reaching its peak and I shared the enthusiasm over each 
clever new device, over the automobile and the wireless. I imbibed 
the fervour of the ££ booster ” spirit. I shared what Tagore has 
ironically called ££ the amazing ecstasy of record breaking ’’ and 
unquestionably accepted the slogans ££ bigger and better ” and 
“ progress ” in exploitation of the earth’s surface and products as 
representing the highest effort of the highest breed of men. 

Fortunately there was a dark but surpassing beauty in that 
country, and a soul in the child to which it spoke, and I think the 
first doubt regarding the creed of my environment, later to flower 
under the Orient’s teaching into understanding, was cast by the horror 
men left in their wake as they reaped the forest. When I found the 
lines in Lao-tze and the Chinese poets which taught that the tree has 
as much right to exist as the man, both being manifestations of the 
same creation, the understanding that Nature may not exist solely 
for exploitation by the two-legged phenomenon came partly out of 
an adolescent prescience. 

Relief from the .worship of things in such communities came 
automatically in fanatical devotion to some mentally limited cult 
of Christianity — mine, inherited from a brave, overburdened and 
disappointed mother, being the teaching that the earth was utterly 

sinful and to be shortly destroyed and recreated into a material paradise 

for the elect who had lived faithfully under the hardships and obloquy 
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of their embraced creed. It was as its youthful apostle that I went, 
right out of a denominational school, into the tolerant society of China. 
For many such persons there is no hope, as those who have met a certain 
type in the mission community in Asia know. I was favoured with 
an heredity of internationalism and travel, and the prejudice-killing 
experience of roughing it among people of every mental shade and 
background from Atlantic to Pacific while a self-supporting boy. 

Ten years of mental and spiritual growth were spent in Pacific 
Asia. It was in mid-life that I went to India, and the spiritual wealth 
of the East climaxed for me in this order. 

The first great change wrought in this young Westerner was the 
revamping of the religio-moral-philosophical tlieorisro of his life for 
these are never separated in the young. The mere matter of contact 
with a different society which to his surprise he found not primitive 
but to contain, in spite of overpopulation and undersanitation, 
delightful human companionship, and indisputable beauty in art, 
manners and human souls taught him that all standards and values 
are relative and historical, not immutable fiats of God. In other 
words he learned that God and Law are the sum of innumerable items 
of human good constantly being added to. The inevitable corollary 
of this discovery was the disappearance of arrogance. He became 
willing to learn as well as to teach. Yet he did not lose his feeling 
of his right to teach things which his new friends had overlooked, 
as do some sentimentally unbalanced Westerners who come in contact 
with the more mature civilizations. 

The young man had in his blood the two extremes of Western 
culture : from his French maternal ancestors the attitude that life 
is an end in itself, and from his Scotch progenitors the dour but stern 
conviction that life is only an end to something else, here or hereafter. 
He had left the logical West believing that this schism within himself 
must be fought to a conclusion even should the struggle destroy him. 
It was the unlogical and human wisdom of the East which taught 
him that opposites can exist side by side, that in all nature they do 
exist side by side, and that his varying tendencies need not at once 
be brought to a unity. He learned that problems which cannot be 
solved might well be left until, unawares, they had solved themselves. 
The East literally saved his emotional life. It might do as much for 
Western nations and societies, could they grasp its wisdom. 

The courtesy of the East at first struck the young Yankee as 
ridiculous or at least patronizingly quaint. His West had brought 
him up to believe that manhood and honesty consisted in reducing 
all relations to abrupt directness and a rough familiarity which was 
felt to be indicative of equality. As he became included in the fine 
manners of his new environment he oegan to see the conception of the 
preservation of human dignity lying behind these formalities. 
Eventually he understood that robbing a fellow of respect might be 
a greater sin than lying. Yet he wondered if frankness could not be 
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being overwhelmingly busy was thought “ smart where he came from. 
It took him longer to learn that true greatness gives the impression 
nf W.fnlness than some other things. He had grown up to believe 
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that- leisure was sinful. The East 
for man as well as work, and that 
understand that eggs which hatch 


taught him that leisure was made 
nan is made for both. He came to 
into worthwhile creatures must be 
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Closely allied to the sense of leisure came the development of the 
sense of pleasure. He began to discover that the West, which 
believed only itself developed, while fascinated with mechanical toys 
had overlooked the senses given to every normal man. He learned 
the delight of the development of delicate shades of taste in tea drinkings ; 
he found a colour appreciation of which he had never dreamt and which 
brought him as definite a thrill as going up in an airplane ; he found 
body grace which was almost an unknown art in his land existing 
from dancers to coolies and waiters ; he found the human nose 
cultivated — scents having names, poor people buying incense with as 
much feeling of satisfaction as in buying food. He found that a two- 
penny fan was not a fan unless it was made in some beautiful shape 
or bore a few beautiful lines or colours. He discovered artisans who 
enjoyed their creation as much as their wages, and found that men 
could live in beauty in spite of pathetic paucity in material things. 
Above all he found people — although in this very East rapidly becom- 
ing fewer in number — still able to take recreation in the original sense 
of the term instead of merely to seek amusement. The first implies 
a oneness with nature and art ; the second implies an artificial 
exhilaration. He saw Japanese gather around a lotus pond at dawn 
to hear the pop of the opening buds as they greet the sun ; he joined 
autumn-leaf and moon viewing parties and saw thousands of families 
spend a tenth of their monthly income and two nights of hard travel 
for the joy of a day of quiet ecstasy in the forest. He wished to go 
back to his West to tell it that these things could be learned in the East 
'provided they were learned quickly before the East had entirely unlearned 
them, fascinated with machines . 

It required some years for the mellowing of mind within him to 
reach to his pride of race, arrogance of nationalism, and fervour of 
patriotism. When he came to examine the first he found that it no 
longer existed ; the second seemed a rudiment of an earlier aee, as 
unnecessary and burdensome to mankind to-day as feudalism , the 
third must be made compatible, it seemed, with consideration to the 
other man’s interests and viewpoint. 


By this time the Westerner was on the way to ma turity of mind 
as well as years. His experience in genial, tolerant, agnostic China 
had created in him a scepticism regarding the religious outlook, and 
his increasing contact with the avidity for machines and power and 
the trust in materialism of the young generation of Asiatics was 
making him tolerantly sardonic. It was then he went to India. He 
found greater sordidness, deeper superstition, more unbalanced copyism 
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than ever, but there are all things in India. In India he found also 
the greatest souls, the most civilized minds he had met. He glimpsed ^ 
that combination of scientific thought with the religious attitude, 
the sense of oneness with and reverence for the universe and patience 
toward and trust in the unfolding of its phenomena which means true 
liberation. 

There are two “ Wests ” : The West of faith in religious formulae 
inherited from the era of Martin Luther, and the West of faith in evo- 
lutionary materialism brought in by the scientific age. A strange amal- 
gamation oi the two exists in most Westerners of to-day’s generation. 
The key to the Western man’s mind is the conception that he indivi- 
dually is the centre of the world, and that all movement proceeds from 
his conscious and ambitious efforts. This is not without its construc- 
tive hint and I hold that the East has much to learn from the West 
as well as the reverse. The driving power of the W ester n man is his 
haunting sense that he must remedy the something that is wrong, 
and the history of his culture thus far has been first a trusting in his 
own activity combined with religious creed, then a trusting in his own 
activity combined with scientific formulae. Now it tends, as out- 
standingly evidenced in Russia, to be a trusting in his own activity 
combined with social-economic doctrines. The Western man, with 
a few gpeat exceptions, has not yet found the power in himself, rather 
than in his activity, to repair his world. The East, in full cognizance 
of its deficiencies— and the deficiencies of the East are more obvious 
than those of the West — can point him on the path. 

Upton Close. 


[The article which follows in a way supplements the above, and 
a reflection on their joint message is invited.— Eds.] 


WHAT CAN INDIA CONTRIBUTE ? 

[N. B* Paralekar, Ph. D., tries to answer what sometimes is a serious 
enquiry, but more often a sarcastic challenge. His answer is not clear cut, 
nor definite ; but that is natural, for Mr. Parulekar is a thoughful man who has 
observed the Western world judiciously ; also, his patriotism refuses merely 
to indulge in catch-phrases and is strong enough to give him insight into the 

limitations and possibilities of his countrymen; so, not hesitation but prudence 
guides him here. 

Readers may be recommended to go to his original article and our introduc- 
tion to it in the February number of this journal, to really value the arguments 
herein presented. — Eds.] 



e; 


In a way what follows is a sequel to an editorial query attached 
mv previous article in The Aryan Path of February entitled 

in Europe/’ Therein I tried to indicate some 



of the more serious handicaps placed in the way of liberal initiative in 
present day Europe. At the same time I could not help observing 
that one comes across groups of forward-looking people, almost in 
every country in Europe, who are anxious to build a better scheme 


of life and are eagerly looking to India for some decisive guidance 
and new direction for the future. Very pertinently the Editors put 
the questiou in their Preface to the article, asking what India might 

I ® ^ an enquiring world at this particular 

juncture. The same question has occurred to me over and over again 
and I have put it also to my friends in Europe, America and India. 
Though it may be somewhat too early to give a definite answer, 

yet I believe the time has come when certain possibilities may well 
be suggested. 


In the beginning, it is necessary to disassociate oneself from a 
class of people, who are naively optimistic, and who can be divided into 
two groups. One of them believes very ardently in the past greatness 
of India and points out that this country was enjoying a high state of 
civilized existence, when others were yet in barbarism. The ancient 
history of India, its culture, and the remarkable contributions of some 
of thegreat ancient thinkers, form the basis of their argument that with 

v * O ? rir ^ 

so much in the past, what India needs now most is mainly a number 
of able interpreters who can unfold the ancient wisdom for our guidance. 
This type is to be found not only among the orthodox but also among 
some of the “ modernised ” men. The second group of people believe 
just the contrary. According to them everything being wrong with 
us, the only way out lies in adapting ourselves to the manners and the 
modes of thinking of the west on a wholesale basis. In other words 
they believe total westernisation to be the best means of bringing 
India into line with the rest of the world. Though apparently opposed 
to one another both types of thinking are finally based on a view of 
least resistance, which consists in thinking that civilizations and 
cultures are found ready-made so that others coming after may be 
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left with the simpler task of adopting them. A large part of educated 

India tries to shelter itself somewhere between these two extremes, 

though the actual point of compromise is rather the result of an 

accident mostly under economic pressure — than due to clear courage- 
ous thinking. 

« 1 ^ ans ^ r ^ literature, the Wise Man is called ‘‘ Drs^a ’ or a 
Seer, implying thereby that knowledge is the fruit of direct experi- 
ence rather than appropriation of information. No people can hope 
to 



"it what their ancestors or other groups might have achieved, 
without at the same time living it in their own lives as a day-to- 
experience. In other words to be worthwhile and really workable, 



modes of life and thought must carry that 



of individuality 


which is marked out by a race or generation from its own struggle 
to exist and to understand. Applying this test I am convinced that 
in the experience of our own generation there are elements, which to 
my mind, are extremely profound. If we would live less haphazardly 
and more consciously in order to utilise their values, there might rise 
a pattern of ideas consistent with our own consciousness and carrying 
thereon a mark of truth. 


Further, one must dispense with the age-long superstition of 
intelligence being given over entirely to a scheme of contemplative 
life. Mankind has conveniently divided itself into those who 




are active and those who are merely meditative, with the result that 
they have either glorified instinct or worshipped sim 
The divorce of action from thought has a ruinous result on both. 
It has stimulated men to build on the one hand a mechanical world, 
and has led them to conjure an ideal world on the other in moments 
of relaxation or revolt. The result lias been that, in the actual state 
of affairs, ideal aspirations live either as exiled or at best as alien 
elements allowed to subsist under sufferance. This lias been the fate 


of the classical w 



which, in their desire to free reason 


from theological dogmas, banished it also from the realm of 


% n 


* * 


European life was 



iing e: 



T1 ) eoreti ca lly , contemp orary 
in the mode of Leibnitz as proceeding according to a scheme of " pre- 
established harmony.” This no doubt refleeted more the wish of 

v 

men, who had renounced life in the favour of more active elemeuts, 
than the existing conditions. Actually, harmony was far away from 
being realised. Nations were engaged in mutual wars, large scale 
economic exploitations at home and abroad, in Asia and Africa in the 
form of organised slave traffic, empire building and appropriating 
material resources of other people without justice. According to a 
modest estimate within a course of two centuries nearly a hundred 
million inhabitants of Africa perished in the slave traffic conducted 



osopher or a 



by Europe : yet there was not an 
in classical terms to protest like Plato in his Republic against the spread 

of injustice. 


We in 



a* oii< 



continues to be absent- 



a 










times of crisis i 
in poverty as we are, we s 




sell our i 


resources — irrespective of the prospective master 


for a pittance and live in a state of clerical serfdom. 
J.T.* • ViaTvr»*minor to our educated classes. 



g like 
genco 


this is already happening to our 
fails to be productive, and social, economic, and cultural life seems to 

be jarring on our ears, the reason is not too far to seek. A society 

cannot stand on its legs unless the thinking man is at the same time the 

“working man,” i.e., unless intelligence agrees to come also to the 

market-place. The challenge of circumstances is s 
at the present time and those who run away from their responsibili 
ties will be looked on as renegades for generations. 




Keeping these things in mind, if one begins to examine the possi- 
bilities of the Indian intelligentsia, one might hope to suggest a 
possible answer to the question, what can India contribute. By 
intelligentsia I mean those men and women, who are actively engaged 
in using their minds for something more than making a living ; because 
these are the people, whether educated or not in the ordinary sense of 
the word, who really mould our world for good and bad. Looking 
into the available resources of an educated Indian mind in modern 
times, one is led to discover a surprisingly large amount of wealth and 
variety that has gone into its making. Sets of circumstances, which 
in the course of history should be found separated by centuries, have 
conspired together to play their r61e simultaneously in the span of 
even a single generation. The result is, that an originally intelligent 
mind has a chance of rendering itself many times more fruitful. 


the 


For example, a young educated Indian undergoes three stages — 
I may say lives — three lives or three civilizations compressed in the 
span of about sixteen years of his education.* He is generally born 
and brought up in an agricultural environment, wherein India of old 
still continues to exist untouched by modern mechanical civilization. 
India, as it were, is a God-given nursery, where one can enjoy the 
company of over 260 million peasantry, free men placed in the midst 
of nature. What does it mean ? The early Greek was city-bred and 
lived segregated from the soil whose inhabitants were condemned to 
slavery. So the thinking Greek was soon starved of fresh nourishment 
and died out. The mediaeval European intelligentsia was tinged with 

aristocratic air of the feudal system or was born of a church- 
hierarchy. Then the modern educated generations in the West are 
so completely urbanized that they have lost the touch of the soil. 
On the other hand the Hindu intelligentsia springs from the midst of 
a farming population whose imagination has created the richest 
folk-lore in the world. These villagers write their own plavs compose 
their own poetry, and preach their own religion. They possess a 
remarkable common sense in human relations, a gratitude which is 
almost a second religion, and lastly, an almost inborn abilitv to see 
beyond suffering, which you may call their philosophy All thfs comes 
like a gift from the cradle in the first round of the educated Indian life. 

writer might tv ell draw a parallel : not so very lone atro in Scotland 
the sons of crofters, brought up on the land, went to the umvernitv S 

stupendous sacrifice on the part of the parents, and passed into the competing 
world to the glory of their country. — 131 T\0 P O 
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Its second stage means an abrupt leap of over centuries. Here 
tbe young man lives in a city with an environment far separated from 
the surroundings and the general make-up of his early life. He 
confronts the modern mechanical civilization, gets University training 



or 
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from India of old to India of new, all within a short course of time. 

Then follows the third stage which is as enriching as it is specta- 
cular, One has to think the parallel of an imagined AbrahamLincoln 

from his log-cabin to Philadelphia, where ie meets for the 
time a variety of fresh settlers like the Dutch, the Germans, the 

and other immigrants from different European countries. 

In addition, let us suppose he also discovers that every other native 
born American reads Chinese and speaks too when called upon. He 
also finds out that the American to be educated, has to know intimately 
the life, literature, civilization and thought of the Asiatics, over and 
above those of Europe and America. Now if you substitute English 
in place of Chinese, Europe in place of Asia, and think of a gifted 
Indian in place of Lincoln, you may visualize the amount of material 
gotten together in a, modern Indian mind. In fact if an educated 
Indian looks critically within the make-up of his own personality, 
he will find therein instruments of knowledge covering different cen- 
turies and nations gathered together, an access to knowledge both of 
his own country as well as of others. In short, his equipment is 
really enviable. I have not yet spoken of the intellectual, imaginative 
and emotional contents of such a mind 



is s 
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something evasively deep, which, if brought to bear on modern scientific 
subjects, will show, as in the case of Sir J. C. Bose, a side in scientific 
researches not yet known. In mental sciences, particularly in psycho- 
logy, religion, philosophy and art, the contributions of such a mind 




1 , J mJ * , — 

may supply new perspectives to those fields. -Lastly . let me 
out the immense practical urge brought out of a st: 
freedom, an economic consciousness in the country 
revival and other major issues confronting people 
have to be further embraced by the consciousness that out of such 
efforts may emerge some living principles which, if exemplified in the 
life ot a Nation, may serve to bring about a new hope both to India as 

well as to the rest of the world. 

If the foregoing description of the possibilities of the Indian 
intelligentsia is true then the present is the most auspicious time for a 
number of thinking men to band themselves together to experiment with 
certain emerging ideas. Non-violence is the principal among them. 
It is a partial view of the present movement in India to look upon it 
as only an effort for political freedom of the country. Something 
more substantial, more revolutionary of current ideas, and of more 
permanent value is involved in the programme of Mahatma Gandhi. 
If non-violence succeeds, it means lifting of human disputes on to an 
ethical plane, cutting at the root of wars and the domination by 

When a world, tired of mutual conflicts 
e of permanent peace, it behoves the idealistic type 
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meu to work out as fully the implications of 
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the exclusion of physical forces, because it might m 
James was searching for, namely, a 4 4 Moral Equivalent to War. 

Looked at under this aspect India has an enviable meaning and 
mission for our modern world. We can afford to take this risk because 
our human resources are far more extensive than those of any ot ler 
country. Compared to France, Germany, Japan or even the United 
States of America, we have to care for a larger population of luman 

souls. We are, therefore, committed to the performance of a potentially 
promising task whose success may mean the conversion of a fifth of 
the world's population to a new line of thought and conduct. This 
will have at once liberated us from petty traditional allegiance and 
qualify us in future to be instruments of a larger peace proposition. 
If the intellectually inclined Indians shake off their environmental 
fears and take up this challenge, I am inclined to think that their 
capacities will be far more fruitful and their lives will have a definite 
contribution to make. It is often the fear of the present that makes 
us poor for the future. It may mean considerable sacrifice of immediate 
gains in the search of a newer path ; but the reward will be sufficiently 
compensating. We are living at a period when old orders are rapidly 
disintegrating and a new world is in the making. What greater 
challenge to human intelligence than such a chance to recreate a 
new order, even bigger than known to our ancestors ? To gather 

resources moral, material and physical, x o ^ 

wide as the earth itself, and to bind men irrespective of their creeds, 
country or colour to a new allegiance, is a task worthy of great aspira- 
tions. 

If I seem to have singled out the issue of non-violence as the sup- 
reme test of the Indian intelligentsia, it is because that principle seems 
to embody a mark of spiritual progress which is the criterion of thought- 
ful conduct in our present day world. The problem of the clash of 
human differences has been too sharp for us to be neglected. It 
seems to frustrate efforts towards constructive lines more than any- 
thing else. Those, therefore, who will contribute to its solution w ill 
at the same time have done the service of lifting our generation on to 
a higher constructive plane. Then only our philosophy may have a 
meaning, and our history or traditions will no longer be a draw on us. 
My contention is that the Indian intelligentsia has possibilities 0 suffici- 
ently large to meet this problem and if they could only realise them, 

India wil ave answered a substantial part of the question of what 
she can contribute to the world. 


g over a 



THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD. 

[Mr* Max Plowman is known for his good work on Blake, the Mystic, about 
whom he has written Introduction to the Study of Bloke anti other books. 

During the War he served on the Western Front, but later resigned his 
commission, was court-martialled, and wrote his apology in a small book entitled 
War and the Creative Impulse which acknowledges its indebtedness to Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s Nationalism. 

Last July he assumed responsibility for The New Adel phi as one of the two 
Editors. We welcome him as a contributor to The Aryan Path , and draw our 
readers’ attention to some very Theosophical ideas about scientific idolatry, 
hardness of religious creeds, and so forth. — Eds.] 


The western world is very sure, and very unsure. It is very 
sure about evolution, but very unsure about what it means by evolution. 
It is very confident about “ the scientific method," but equally certain 
that the scientific method is an interminable process of thought 
destructive of the comprehensive idea. Philosophically the western 
world stands balanced upon knowledge, which knowledge is much 
or little as it is regarded from the standpoints of actual or potential 
knowledge. Actually this knowledge is vast, so vast that no single 
mind can comprehend the sum of what is available : potentially it 
is little, so little that the man of science, who stands as prototype for 
the western world, strikes an attitude of childish humility before the 

* M 

thought of potential knowledge and in the face of any kind of finality 
becomes wreathed in tolerant smiles of almost senile agnosticism. 

Evolution is of course a primary fact : life changes and in the 
process of change, things grow. The whole truth about evolution 
is that things grow and change. >That this should be seems fairly 
obvious ; but in the western world this knowledge has worked a rev 
tion. Since the revolution, the minds of men, instead of being focus- 
sed to comprehensive conceptions (of god, the universe, life, the 
souk or the whole duty of man) have been shaken into the study 
of the processes. The focal glass has been removed from the kaleides- 
cope. We cannot tell the time, but ice know how the clock works. Our 
knowledge instead of being direct to the why and wherefore of life, 
now consists in knowing the how. And because the “ how ” is 
rational knowledge, available to any intelligence capable of patiently 
pursuing the path cf least resistance, it o/.n„i»ao ov, 





immense 

w K. 

democratic authority. What can be known by all without the exercise 
of any creative faculty has a finality to every mind 
basis of conviction not to be gainsaid. What can be known by all 
is called fact, and because belief in its existence wins universal assent, 
it gains the properties of the absolute and thus becomes “ truth.” 
, since there can only be one absolute, the fact becomes not only 
“ the truth.” 
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So out of what was admittedly a little knowledge we evolve 

the dangerous but authoritative instrument known as ‘‘the scientific 

method.” This proceeds by the methods of laying one fact upon an- 

0 tker 0 f turning a wall-eye to all that will not stand the test of rational 

understanding and thus rebuilding the universe upon sure foundations— 
which foundations are, as we have seen, the fact that things change . 
Much is thus built upon very little, and trembles accordingly. No 
wonder the western world is a little unsure of itself. No wonder 
misapplied science is called upon to wash its hands of its own progeny. 
No wonder the most eminent scientists cultivate, as a side-line to the 
flow of their pure intelligence, religious forms of thought based upon 
mystical conceptions utterly at variance with “ the scientific method. 

Why did the discovery of the fact of evolution cause such an 
earthquake in thought ? To this there seems but one answer : the 
death-like fixity of the current religious beliefs, the gross materialisation 
of religious ideas. Spiritual truth is essentially without form : the 
material universe is the means selected by spiritual truth for its 
manifestation in form ; but the form is the garment of truth ; it is truth’s 
means of becoming intelligible to sense. Therefore the ever- 
present need of man is that he should know the life-giving essence 
from the garment, and the ever-present temptation is the temptation 
to accept the evidence of the senses as final in the belief that spirit 
and form are one, in short, the temptation to idolatry. 


When the fact of evolution became apparent to the western world, 
the first thing this fact collided with was organised Christianity. Now 
the word “ Christianity ” has come to mean almost all things 
to all men ; but Christianity, like every powerful expression of spiritual 
truth, has, in process of time, and with the inevitable materialization 
of life in this world, hardened into a corporate form and become an 
encrusted organization with an exceedingly small residue of spiritual 
life. Whenever the form of spiritual truth thus hardens it becomes 
its own enemy and a prey to the weakest assaults of error. When the 
images of truth are accepted as truth and not perceived as material 
embodiments, then the soul sleeps the sleep of death, the mind 
rots among the authenticity of facts, and what may be described 
as the irreducible mean of truth— -the least important but most 
obvious fact becomes the standard of truth. Whereupon the images 

of truth are destroyed and what is called “rationalism ’’ naturally, 
inevitably, and really cleansingly, supervenes. * 

, . T ^ at in bn ^’ wtat has happened to the western world within 
the last century. There has been a wholesale destruction of idols. 

To the rational mind this always sounds pleasant, but the less obtuse 

will be able to distinguish between the wanton destruction of truthful 

images and the worship of idols. The devastation of nihilism is 

certainly to be preferred to the worship of false gods • but in the nast 

ages man has never destroyed his means of expressing the P 
comprehensive knowledge available to him at the time without 
on, having to regret the destruction. The ruins c ’ , j 
Rome are now the proudest embodiments of w? ® 
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those countries: the internally mutilated cathedrals of England are 
her finest works of art, and art only approves that in religion which is 
true. To-day there is more of true religion to be found in the National 
Gallery at London than in the proceedings of Westminster Abbey 
and Westminster Cathedral put together. But the corollary that 
we should therefore cling the more fiercely to those expressions of 
truth which have yielded undying forms is a false one, just because 
it denies the truth of evolution, or growth, which is the most trans- 
parent of all truths. What we must learn, and what is hardest of 
all things to learn, is that there is no thing in the wide universe to 
which man can cling for truth. That is the teaching of Jesus when 
he said to his followers that God was able of the stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham. Directly God becomes a fact he ceases to be 

God. 

Religion is the attitude of the soul to experience. We stand 
more nearly faced by the world of our own experience than by the 
whole world of material phenomena. The substitution, therefore, of a 
scientific for a religious attitude, which so many people in the west 
believe they have accomplished, is not a real substitution at all : it is 
merely an atrophy of consciousness for the benefit of the intellect. 
The supreme necessity of individual life is the comprehension of indi- 
vidual experience, and the opportunity of achieving this is the greatest 
gift of life. Here “ the scientific method ” entirely ceases to function. 
Apart from experience there is no “ knowing ” in the world of rela- 
tionship ; yet to each of us no knowledge can be more important than 
the comprehensive knowledge and understanding of experience. The 
man has not yet been born who could choose a wife according to the 
scientific method ; yet until this method can assist us in the most 
elementary of our necessities we shall reasonab y distrust it as a guide 
to good life. The point is that there is not one means of knowing 
facts and another of knowing truth ; all knowledge is one and is 
derived from spiritual intelligence. Of this spiritual intelligence, the 
facts of science are the veriest sediment of truth. When, and not 
until, this is realised, the western world will be ready for the truth 

of religion. 


Max Plowman. 
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THE GREAT EVOLUTIONARY FORCE. 

[Gerald Nethercot is a y hYloS 0 r>h v teend l£n 

n« y of ThSSL. te acU„ g J. It is always 

beneficial for Theosophists to tam *** "J’S' ttoS'll- 

Theosophy not being the exclusive property of any. ’if ^ 

most and it is almost impossible to master them without the Key 

supplied by H. P. Blavatsky. Eds.] 


There, are I believe, few terms more misunderstood than Karma. 
It is no exaggeration to say that a big proportion of people m the West 
have never even heard of it. If you ask those who have what it conveys 
to them, they will mostly tell you vaguely that it is some belief m 
retributive punishment current in the East. Few students of the 
subject even, to my mind, really appear to grasp its significance save 
in a limited sense, and those who reason along Theosophical . lines 
are too often in the habit of thinking of the activity of this principle 
in Nature merely in its relation to humanity. The same applies to 

India. 


What then is Karma? It will he better if, at the start, _ we clear 
our minds of preconceived ideas, and state definitely what it is not. 
In the first place we must throw overboard any impression that it is 
retributive punishment. That is the common error in the W est. There 
is no vengeance in Nature. That was the belief held to some extent by 
the Greeks. What may very well be a fine allegory on this is contained 
in the Orestean Trilogy of iEschylus, where the Erinyes, the avenging 
furies which pursue Orestes, develop at last, under the influence of 
Athena, who personifies Justice, into the beneficent Eumenides . 1 2 


Secondly the sphere of its activity is not confined to the human race. 


What then is Karma ? It is Justice. Not iustice in the limited 
meaning in which we use the word to-day, but justice in the Platonic 
sense: that is to say, it is that principle in the Universe which maintains 
harmony. By it is perfect equilibrium brought about. Its essence is 
order, and ultimately, it is the law of causation in Nature. Without 


1 Our author must distinguish between Theosophical and neo-Theoso- 
phical ; it is true that the doctrine has been twisted and made to fit such illogicali- 
ties as vicarious atonement and forgiveness of sins by priests, themselves not 
free from sins ; but for all that, the truth about Kar ma, taught by the Indian 
Masters of H. P • Blavatsky is available for any enquirer, some of the reliable 

sources being— Glossary (under Karma) ; The Key to Theosophy Section XI; 

The Ocean of Theosophy, Chapter XI, ; The Secret Doctrine Vol I. 634-647 
and Vol. II, 302-306 ; the U. L. T. Pamphlet No. 6 on “ Karma”.— Eds. 

* Cf. Secret Doctrine II, 305 where light is thrown on that other trinity 
of Greek goddesses — Nemesis, Adrasteia and Themis— Eds. 
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it the Universe would be chaos. Nay more, without it the Universe 
could not be. To come to scientific terms, it is the perfectly adjusted 
aw of cause and effect, that “ conservation of energy ’ which cannot 
be affected in one part without affecting the whole. 

&o much for that side of it. Now for that realm of its operations 
which concerns us most — the human race. Here we come up against 
a difficulty, and that is that Karma and its part in the evolution of the 
individual remains incomprehensible unless one is prepared to accept 
its inevitable corollary, the law of Reincarnation. A number of people 
in the West reject Reincarnation with never a hearing, either because 
they are materialistic by nature, or so bound by some other theory 
that they are incapable of assimilating a new idea of any kind. 

Reincarnation ! Nonsense ! Prove it,” they will say. I would 
ask them to prove any of their ordinarily accepted theories, theories 
which have become commonplaces of thought now-a-days. Can they 
demonstrate the existence of ether ? Can they prove the law of 
gravitation ? Can they even prove beyond all question that the earth 
is spherical ? Of course they cannot. Yet they admit these ideas 
because of their inherent reasonableness, and because they fit so well 
into the known scheme of things. It is the same with Karma and 
Reincarnation. There is no proof at our present stage of evolution, 
but the thing is so essentially sane and reasonable, and explains so 
many things which otherwise seem chaotic, that any unprejudiced 
person is bound to admit that it is at least worthy of being regarded 
as a possible explanation of life. It is not as if these people could 
offer an alternative theory of any philosophic importance which could 
reconcile the seeming injustice in the world without inner conviction 
that, despite this, justice does rule. They cannot. For the purposes 
of this article at any rate, the reader will have to take Reincarnation 
as a working hypothesis. 

Reincarnation might be termed a subsidiary law to Karma, 
and is a direct effect of Karma . 1 It is the Karmic laws which 
bring the individual down into incarnation. This gives rise to the 
question : What is the reincarnating principle in man ? A little thought 
will be sufficient to show that it is not what is commonly termed the 
personality. In other words Mr. Smith will not reincarnate again, 
but only that in Mr. Smith, which is eternal. We never can know in 
this world that reality of which the person we know as Mr. Smith is 
but the temporary reflection. This is the Ego, the real man, and 
to use an old metaphor, he is the actor who plays many parts. Each 
life is a different role, and the personality which we think is the man, 
is but the costume worn for the purpose of that role. 

Man is a spiritual entity, and tor him to unfold his latent qualities, 
it is necessary that he should undergo varied experiences. He incar- 
nates in order to make himself master of physical conditions, and the 
experiences force him to set in operation multi tudinous causes which 

1 Rather than calling it subsidiary, it should be recognized as the twin 
doctrine ; if Karma cannot be understood without Reincarnation, much less- 
can Reincarnation be understood without Karma* Eds* 
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i ^ in one life Thus it is that certain 

could not possibly ^mlnelfeto another, and thus it is that one 

effects are r C “^ a 0 u d another poor ; and why one man meets with ill- 
health, and another is always robust. ^ ^ between one 

• Th f Tv™fnofhef to Attach themselves to the Ego in some 
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the result of Karma, xuosc r ' ahat ~ f bleas and 

fe^atfom They clothe the Ego, and by them is he made conscious 
of the conditions surrounding him in physical matter. 

Each action and thought affects the constitution of these s.taudios 
and therefore the man will receive at the commencement o ! his ne 
incarnation those attributes which he has merited by his conduct in 
bis previous life. The concatenations of various causes, beneficent or 
otherwise, set up by the man will attach themselves to this personality , 
having remained intent until the time was ripe. In the moral w oi Ids, 
which are not three-dimensional, the cause is not necessarily imme la- 
tely followed by its effect. 


As the Mahabharata says : 

•" gee the potter’s moulding harden from the soft and yielding clay ! 

Destiny to-day is master', man was master yesterday. 

Thus, “ as a man soweth that also shall he reap" and so perfect 
justice, which is perfect wisdom, and which again is perfect love, is 
carried out. Karma is the great evolutionary stimulus in Nature, 
and provides those impacts without which there would be no growth. 
And as the displacement of water in a pond, caused by the dropping 
into it of a pebble, will in time affect the position of each drop in the 
pool, so every action and thought of each individual affects, either 
for the general good or the general ill, entire humanity. 


In the space at my disposal I have done my best to elucidate this 
vast and complex subject a little, but have unavoidably dealt sketchily 
with that which needs volumes. 


Gerald Nethercot. 


1 Much confusion exists about 
it is meant to convey. See the 
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SKANDHAS. 

A NOTE ON THE ABOVE. 

Below we print four extracts on thin important but difficult 
cot, which even among Theosophical students is generally not 
well understood. Skandhas are germs of life on all the seven planes 
o:t Being, and make up the totality of the subjective and the objective 
man. Every vibration becomes a skandha, and every thought and 
wish and feeling produce skandhas which are closely united to Astral 
Light pictures. As a Mahatma's letter points out Esoteric philo- 
sophy reckons seven Skandhas; the exoteric skandhas have to do with 
the objective man, the esoteric with the inner and subjective man. 
Further, we are taught, a mental change, or a glimpse of spiritual 
truth, may make a man suddenly turn to the truth even at his death 
t hus creating good Skandhas for the next life. The last acts or thoughts 
of a man have an enormous elrect upon his future life, (though he would 
still have to suffer for his misdeeds), and this is the basis of the idea of a 
death-bed repentance. But the Karmic effects of the past life must 
follow, for the man in his next birth must pick up the skandhas or 
vibratory impressions that he left in the Astral Light, since nothing 
comes from nothing in Occultism, and there must be a link between 
the lives. New skandhas are born from their old parents. With this 
in mind let the student reflect upon the following : — 

1 . — Samskara (Sk.) Lit. from Sam and Kri, to improve, 
refine, impress. In Hindu philosophy the term is used to denote 
the impressions left upon the mind by individual actions or 
external circumstances, and capable of being developed on any 
future favourable occasion — even in a future birth. The 
a Samskara denotes, therefore, the germs of propensities and 
impulses from previous birth to be developed in this, or the 
coming janmas or reincarnations. In Tibet Samskara is called 
Doodyed, and in China is defined as, or at least connected 
' with , action or Karma . It is, strictly speaking, a metaphysical 
term, which in exoteric philosophies is variously defined; 
e.g., in Nepaul as illusion, in Tibet as notion, and in Ceylon 
as discrimination. The true meaning is as given above, and as 
such is connected with Karma and its working. 

Glossary t P. 267. 



2 .— Skandha or Skanda (Sk.) Lit., “ bundles’ 5 , or groups of 
attributes ; everything finite, inapplicable to the eternal 
and the absolute. There are five— esoterically seven attributes 
in every human living being, which are known as the Pancha 

Skandhas. These are (1) form, rupa; (2) perception, vidana ; 
(3) consciousness, sanyna ; (4) action, sanskdra ; (5) knowledge, 
vidydna. These unite at the birth of man and constitute his 
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the maturity of these Skandhas, they begin 

V |/ V * ' 

weaken, and this is followed by jaramarana, 
and death. 

Glossary, P. 280. 

3 . it, is the group of Skandhas, that form and constitute 

the physical and mental individuality we cull man (or any 
being). This group consists (in the exoteric teaching) of 
five Skandhas, namely ; Rupa — the 
attributes ; 




ideas ; 

Sankhara — tendencies both physical and mental ; and Vinnuna 
mental powers, an amplification of the fourth meaning the 

We add to ' 






mental, physical and moral pr 
two more, the nature and names of which you may learn 
hereafter. Suffice for the present to let you know that they 

are connected with, and productive of E 
“ heresy or delusion of individuality and of Attavada “the 
doctrine of Self.” both of which (in the case of the fifth principle 
the soul) lead to the Maya of heresy and belief in the efficacy 
of vain rites and ceremonies, in prayers and intercession. 

. P. 111. 




4 . — We believe in an unerring law of Retribution, called 
Karma, which asserts itself in a concatenation of causes and 
their unavoidable results. And how or where does it act ? 
Every labourer is worthy of his hire, saith Wisdom in the 
Gospel ; every action, good or bad, is a prolific parent, saith 
the Wisdom of the Ages. Put the two together, and you will 
find the “ why". After allowing the Soul, escaped from the- 
pangs of personal life, a sufficient, aye, a hundredfold compen- 
sation, Karma, with its army of Skandhas, waits at the thres- 
hold of Devachan, whence the Ego re-emerges to assume 
a new incarnation. It is at this moment that the future 
destiny of the now-rested Ego trembles in the scales of just 
Retribution, as it now falls once again under the sway ol 
active Karmic law. It is in this rebirth which is ready for it, 
a rebirth selected and prepared by this mysterious, inexorable, 
but in the equity and wisdom of its decrees infallible LAW, that 
the sins of the previous life of the Ego are punished. Only 
it is into no imaginary Hell, with theatrical flames and ridiculous 
tailed and horned devils, that the Ego is cast, but verily on 
to this earth, the plane and region of his sins, where he will 
have to atone for every bad thought and deed. As he has sown, 
so will he reap. Reincarnation will gather around him all 
those other Egos who have suffered, whether directly or in- 
directly, at the hands, or even through the unconscious instru- 
mentality, of the past personality . 


SELF, THE DISCIPLINARIAN. 

[B.M. is an old-world man living by his old-world methods in our era. We 
-are fortunate in having secured a few reports of his talks to his intimate friends, 
lhe Bhagavad-Gita is the book he has mastered through long years of study 
•and meditation ; but further, having lived according to its tenets more success- 
fully than is generally possible, his thoughts breathe a peculiar fragrance. 
The papers have been translated from the vernacular ; it should be understood 
that they are not literal translations, and the translator has adhered more to 
ideas and principles than to words. Although B. M. knows English, his inspira- 
tion becomes impeded in employing that medium of expression and so he prefers 
not to use it. We think our readers will find real inspiration in this series. — Eds.] 


“ The Spirit in the body is called Maheswara, the Great Lord, the 
Spectator, the Admonisher, the Sustainer, the Enjoyer, and also Para- 
matma, the highest Soul.” — Bhagavad-Gita , XIII-22. 

To discipline the lower nature by the higher is to raise the self 
by the Self. The superior aspect of our being has to look after the 
sensuous and passional part in us. 

Discipline which is imposed upon boys at school is only partially 
effective, as it is imposed from without. Modern educationists are 
finding out what the old Gurus well knew, that unless the understanding 
.and willingness of the pupil are at werk the discipline imposed remains 
impotent. 

The school of life also imposes upon us all certain discipline ; we 
ehafe against this because we have not grasped that this is an honest 
universe and in it nothing happens by chance but everything is an 
effect from a previous cause, which effect in its turn becomes causal. 
The real and only teacher who can discipline us is our own Higher 

-Self. 

Suffering, chastisement, frustration, which under the Law of 

Karma we encounter, discipline us provided they succeed in bringing 

the lower and satanic nature of ours in contact with the Higher and 

Divine in us. Thousands suffer but do not learn from their suffering. 

© 

We learn from life-events, especially the painful ones, only when our 
thinking -discriminating nature reviews and evaluates the event. 
■Generally people see the finger of an outside God in all their life-events 
and so pray to Him and try to propitiate Him and thus prepare them- 
selves to become rank atheists. We have to learn to see the finger 
of our own Higher Self, for there is the source of all adjustment and 
discipline. 

People often say — “ If I can take care of my moods and selfishness 
I should be all right.” They do not know the mechanics of the human 
machine, and ignorance cannot succeed in psychological experimenta- 
tion any more than in physical. One has to know whence moods 
And selfishness arise, what superior agency can cure them, and how. 
All this knowledge is available in the Bhagavad-Gita. 
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Now, in the above-quoted verse we are taught the characteristics 
of the ! Uglier Self. 

In the innermost recess of the heart dwells the Lord who is the 
Supreme Self — Maheswara and Paramatma. In each one or us is the 
Lord, and in all He is a ray of the One Self. The Supreme Self is like 
the Sun, and Its ray dwells in each and acts as the Lord in the body. 

The verse givos four striking characteristics of this Lord, the 
Inner Euler immortal in us — (1) the Spectator. (2) the Admonisher, 
(3) the Sustainer and (4) the Enjoyer. If we could in some measure- 
grasp this four-fold function, we should see light in the midst of the 
darkness which now prevails. 

The God in us is the eternal witness of all that happens in or to 
us. The body has its powers, the mind also, with which it functions: 
will and feeling produce other phenomena ; but whoever the agent 
producing action of body, speech or intellect, the Spiritual Soul, the 
Beal Man, is the Spectator. It is true that there are Godless men, i.e., 
men who having denied the existence of their spiritual principles, 
have lost for themselves the sure guidance that comes from the Higher 
Self. Even such can retrace their steps by honest enquiry and persis- 
tent search. This Being in us who w-atches the panorama of events, 

has to be recognized by our brain-minds. For then he manifests his* 
second power. 

The God in us is the admonisher ; whenever the senses of flesh , 
dragging the mind after them, make us commit wrong, as invariably 
happens, the Higher Self speaks. It uses our conscience which is 
the voice of all our accumulated experiences and tells us what not to' 
do, where to desist. It is always well to listen to the voice of conscience, 
but we must learn to make sure that it is the voice of conscience, and 
further that it is in accord with the expressions of laws which constantly 
operate in Nature. When through the study of first principles and 
basic fundamentals which metaphysics give us we give culture' to our 
conscience, the Higher Self reveals to us his third power. 




The God in us is the sustainer of all our actions. This might 
sound strange and raise the question — can the Higher Self sustain the 
wickedness of the lower self, with which men are so closely identified ? 

It is to be understood that every action of ours has a lesson to impart 
and every experience yields its power to the human soul. When we 
have acquired the habit of attending to our voice of conscience ; and 
wnen we have learnt to move after thought on the basic principles 
involved in our movement, we do not indulge in deliberate wrong-doing. 
These two processes are our safeguards, and yet, being but frail mortals, 
we do commit errors. Because of the attention we have paid to our 
conscience, and the precaution we have taken to consult the codes of 
the Science of the Self, we gain even from our error due good. This 
is due to the sustaining characteristic of the Higher Self. His sacrificial 
nature is great. He, so to speak, makes himself a scape-goat for the 
foibles of the lower self, because that lower self has brought itself in 
line with the vision and admonition of the Higher. And as sacrifice 1 
always begets joy we see how the Higher Self enjoys. 

The God in us is the enjoyer. In his own realm, i.e., in his own native 
state, the Self has no opportunity to learn about the mighty magic of 
prakriti or matter. That is why he embodies himself in matter, and 
learning in and through it becomes master of matter. When his agent 
and ambassador the lower self lives and moves and has its being rooted 
in the higher, the latter enjoys the process of unfoldment and growth. 
Like the bee, the Higher Self sucks the nectar of Life, till it is all- 
knowing self-conscious Life. 

To attain contact with, and experience, the nirvanic bliss of the 
Spiritual Self, we must begin by recognizing the existence of the 
divinity in us. Next, we should proceed to listen to its admonitions and 
advice, and learn through proper study its ways and methods, so that 
its sustenance reaches us. Then its joy and bliss will be ours, and 
in face of trouble and encumbered with pain, we shall still radiate 
the Light of Wisdom which is peace and happiness. 

B. M. 



THE PURGATION OF SUFFERING. 

[John Middleton Marry needs no introduction to our readers. This 
contribution from his pen is, as much of his book on God, founded on some 
interior experience. Naturally, therefore, it lacks clear-cut firmness, and the 
feeling of groping for something expresses itself. This is all the more reason why 
it should command sympathetic but intelligent consideration. 

H, P. Blavatsky in her Secret Doctrine (II, p. 475) writes these pregnant 
words : 

Nor is it the less natural that the materialist and the physicist should 
imagine that everything is due to blind force and chance, and to the survival 
of the strongest, even more often than of the fittest But the Occultists, 
who regard physical nature as a bundle of most varied illusions on the 
plane of deceptive perceptions ; who recognise in every pain and suffering 
but the necessary pangs of incessant procreation : a series of stages toward 
an ever-growing perfectibility, which is visible in the silent influence 
of never- erring Karma, or abstract nature — the Occultists, we say, view 
the great Mother otherwise. Woe to those who live without suffering. 
Stagnation and death is the future of all that vegetates without a change. 
And how can there be any change for the better without proportionate 
suffering during the preceding stage ? Is it not those only who have 
learnt the deceptive value of earthly hopes and the illusive allurements 
of external nature who are destined to solve the great problems of life, 
pain, and death ? Eds 1 


“ Do you not see,” John Keats wrote to his brother in April 
1818, “ how necessary a world of pains and troubles is to school an 
intelligence and make it a soul?” 1 This is not an assurance that 
we can take from anybody ; we are impelled to ask the man who 
ventures it for his credentials. The credentials of Keats are excellent, 
none better. At the moment in which the necessity of suffering as a 
means to soul-creation became thus obvious to him, he was suffering 
indeed. His fortunes were shattered, his love disappointed, his life 
doomed. He spake with authority, and not as the scribes. 


I know of no matter on which one would more readily keep 
silence than this of suffering. Nothing is more intimate, nothing 
more utterly a man’s own than his suffering. To speak as the scribes, 
to make comfortable generalisations on suffering is not to be endured. 
And it is hardly to be endured that a man should speak of his own. 
"Who can dare to say . There will never be suffering greater than 
mine ”? And if greater suffering may be, how shall he know that his 

truth, however hardly won, however precious, however enduring, will 
withstand the corrosion of another’s pain ? 


I love J ohn Keats ; my love of him, as a human being, scarcely 
stops (where the wise tell us all love should stop) on this side idolatry. 
I believe that in the days when he wrote those words to his brother, 
he was veritably illumined ; he saw, with a simple clarity, a great 


1 Cf. “ For mind is like a mirror ; it gathers dust while it reflects. It 
needs the gentle breezes of Soul -wisdom to brush away the dust of our illusions 
Seek, O Beginner, to blend thy Mind and Soul ."-The' Voice of the 
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truth concerning human life. 


him 


other men had made before him, and others will make again, but every 

1 ^1 .A M 


man must make for himself in his own way. 


Yet precisely because I 

“ Oh, Brown, 


him, 

I have coals of fire in my heart. It surprises me that the human heart 
is capable of bearing and containing so much misery. Was I born for 
this end ?” There are coals of fire burning in my heart whenever I 
read those words. 

I choose Keats because I know him, because he suffered as few 
men have suffered, and because in him the opposition is naked. More- 
over, the intimacies of his noble life now belong to the adamantine 
and unchanging world of eternity. There will be, there indeed are, 
those who say that Keats in his last extremity of pain denied his 
former illumination. Nor would I take it upon me to deny that denial. 
There are labyrinthine paths of pain along which few mortal men have 
travelled, and those who travel them never return. 

The difficulty is plain. We can speak with certainty of suffering 
only when we have passed beyond it ; and when we have passed beyond 
it, it no longer exists. And again, whatever conviction we may 
ieel that our own suffering is justified by the mere fact that it has been 
wrought into the pattern of our lives, we cannot be sure that, under the 
stress of suffering far greater than any we have endured, the sense of 
justification would not fail. 

In short, a man may speak of suffering just so far as his own 


experience of suffering goes 
himself alone. 


and no farther ; and he can speak for 


He may say, as I would say, that so far as his experi- 
ence goes , suffering can be changed from a privation to a privilege : 
that he has known moments of realisation when it seemed as clear as 
day to him that, even if he could, he would not, have the bitterest 
moments of his life otherwise than as they were. They belong, irre\ oc 
ably, to that texture of experience which has made him what he is ; and 
how shall he deny one atom of the stress that has shaped him ? The 
thumb of the potter presses hard upon mortal clay. Is that grim 
pressure good ? Is it bad ? We can only say, It is. 

And that simple saying, It is , which means so much to some, is 
the reward of suffering Whether suffering be bad or good, we can 
say of it one certain thing : that it is to all men the swiftest, and to 
some the only, path which leads them beyond good and evil The 
moment comes in suffering when we understand that it is childish 
and foolish to rebel, and we rebel no longer. We submit, we accept. 
There is nothing else for us to do. We make no merit of the inevitable. 
As our suffering, so our acceptance comes by destiny If at first we 
.are tempted to make a virtue of our necessity, we quickly outgrow the 
'temptation. We see that nothing that we are is veritably our own 
not our suffering, not our endurance, not our acceptance. 


These 


When 


happen, simply happen . 

That acknowledgment is terribly radical. 

(for when we make it we understand that it rs not who hav e made rt) 

we are stripped naked indeed. Nothing is left. 


We die. 


Yet in that death something is born. 

I have no doubt that all this has been said many times before* 
and with authority. But I. from my own small experience, would 
lay stress on a distinction, between soul and spirit. I use these 
words because I have no others. The soul, as I use the word, is 
the perfect unity of mind and body— the unity out of which the elements 
mind and body, are separated by human discourse, and into which 
they must be reintegrated again. Spirit is that which is born of the 
awareness of ourselves as total unity, or soul; it is, indeed, that aware- 
ness. It is what remains when we have been, if only for an eternal 
moment of lucid contemplation, wholly detached from our total 
selves, or souls. The way to spirit is through the soul ; but soul is 
not spirit. For even soul belongs wholly to the world of existence and 
becoming. Spirit which knows even the soul as immersed in the 
world of becoming, is itself eternal. 

Soul-perfection, therefore, as I understand the phrase, ends 
in soul-rejection. The consummation of the soul lies in its own 
detachment from itself. In the word of Indian religion, “ Thou art 
not that ” 1 — not even that total and reintegrated unity which is 
the soul. But this reintegration into unity is necessary : man must 
become his soul, before he can be detached from it. And then it is 
not he who is detached ; he is that from which pure spirit is detached. 

Through suffering comes purgation. But to believe this is no 
facile answer to the problem of evil and pain. The burden of that 
problem, borne to the end, and left finally unsolved, is the bitterest 
component of the suffering of which we speak. Each man must 

bear, as he can, the suffering of the world— not merely the trivial portion 

of it which comes directly to him, but the far greater one that comes 
from the imaginative realisation of all the unmitigable pain that has 
been, and is, and will be. Then truly he suffers ; and then he 
passes beyond the possibility and the need of consolation, in the 
knowledge that “ Nor God, nor demon can undo the done.” 

That is the first great purgation of man : to know that there 
is, and can be, no consolation. With this knowledge he passes into- 
the first loneliness. The desires of the heart can never be fulfilled ; 
the problems of the mind can never be solved ; the universe rejects 
him. Then he descends into his own darkness — the unknowable from 
whence he springs. And, by a miracle, he is renewed. He has re- 
entered that which was before the desires of the heart or the questions 
of the mind were framed. 

So, by suffering, man attains the realm where suffering is not, 
and regains his own totality. He becomes a soul. Yet he does not 

1 The Upanishadic teaching is positive — “ Thou art That.” We doubt 

not that if the gifted author went to the sources of Indian philosophy rather than 

to their modern interpretations, he would find a great light illuminating the 

subject of soul and spirit, as also that of the evanescent personality and tho 

immortal individuality. The components of the psychic and spiritual natures 

in man are fully explained by H. P. Blavatsky in The Key to Theosophy (Section 

VL), and we need not add that her teachings are identical with those of the^ 
Ancient Indians. — Eos. 
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cease to suffer. In the darkness he did not suffer, because there 
was no I to suffer with. But in the new light he suffers again, though 
not with the old suffering. Then he suffered because the desires of 
the heart and the hunger of the mind could not be satisfied. Now 
these have left him, and he suffers simply, as a creature in the world 
of becoming. And this simple suffering is worse than the first, because 
it is directly accepted. It is. 

Then begins the second loneliness, and the second purgation. 
Here there is no darkness, but a serene and cruel lucidity. In it 
he makes the final surrender of all that he has won — his very souk 
He is not that And that, I believe, is the end. He suffers no more. 
For that which suffers is not he: and that which is detached from 
himself cannot suffer. It is impassive and impersonal and eternal — 
the soul beyond the soul, or the pure spirit. 

J. Middleton Murry. 


m 

Seek in the heart the source of evil and expunge it. It lives fruit- 
fully in the heart of the devoted disciple, as well as in the heart of the man 
of desire. Only the strong can kill it out. The weak must wait for its 
growth its fruition, its death. And it is a plant that lives and increases 
throughout the ages. It flowers when the man has accumulated imto 
himself innumerable existences. He who will enter upon the path of 
power, must tear this thing out of his heart And then his heart will- 
bleed, and the whole life of the man seem to be utterly dissolved. This 
ordeal must be endured ; it may come at the first step of the perilous ladder 
which hods to the path of life ; it may not come until the last. But, 
0 disciple, remember that it has to be endured, and fasten the energies 
of your soul upon the task. Live neither in the present, nor the future > 

but in the eternal . _ . , ^ 

— £/igJit on the 



PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL METHODS. 


[ J. D. Beresford presents an excellent theme : it is founded 
'experience of his own, but the deductions drawn are Theosophical 
our readers’ attention to the Note which follows. — Eos.] 


upon 

We 


some 



There is a sense in which it is true to say that we can learn only 

by experience. J esus said, “ If they believe not Moses and the prophets 

neither will they believe though one rose from the dead,” a saying 

which for my present purposes may be paraphrased without altering 

the intention, into “ There is no presentation that will convince those 

who are not ripe for belief.” And this reflection, which can never 

be long absent from the mind of one who is eager to share his knowledge 

with another whether as teacher, parent, or friend, confronts me with 

the effect of a barrier when I attempt, as I am now proposing to do, 

a differentiation between two fundamental attitudes towards man's 
relation to eternity. 

The last phrase is chosen with deliberation, as I hope by the very 
vagueness of it to avoid those familiar associations which have such 
a hypnotic effect upon the average mind. I was, for instance, recently 
present at a Commemoration Service in one of our well-known public 
schools. The sermon was preached by an important dignitary of the 
English Church ; and the phrase upon which he chiefly depended in 
addressing those five hundred school boys was their relation to God.” 
After the service I spoke to one of them and asked him what meaning 
the Dean’s phrase had had for him, personally. And though he is 
an intelligent boy, he could give me no answer save in some other 
formula of the same order. Moreover I believe it safe to assume 


that no other boy there, possibly no adult, in view of the nature 
of the congregation, had reached the stage of spiritual development 
and knowledge at which such an immense phrase could be separated 
from its comparatively meaningless associations and recognised as 


posing a question beyond our present spiritual capacity to answer 

* * n * . i X +> 



In substituting so relatively comprehensible a phrase as man’s 
relation to eternity, I am, no doubt, 



ing an important question. 
But I claim that it is a question which must be begged. The idea 
of God becomes in Middleton Murry’s words “ too vast to be my 
friend, too intimate to be my enemy.” And if I am unable after 
patience and long effort to explain to some audiences my beliefs 
concerning the lesser articles of my creed, how can I presume even to 
speak of God ? 

What I intend, therefore, in the present connection represents 
nothing more than a statement, submitted without any dogmatic 
assertions or reference to proof, that I regard my passage through the 
experiences of this world as no more than an interlude in the life of the 
rit. And when I come to speak of two “ fundamental attitudes” 
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towards spiritual progress and of that which I, myself, have chosen, 
I assume no more than that both are influenced by the major premises- 
( hat life in the flesh is transitory and largely illusive. 

Ihe first of these attitudes demands explanation, forany dictionary 
definition in this connection, is surrounded with pitfalls. It is founded 

ii , i 

on too assumption that a man (or woman) may by diligence and great 
powers of determination so far subdue and command the body as to 
taste tlie powers and knowledge of immortality while still inhabiting, 
though it be only by his own will and at his own discretion, the tempo- 
rary instrument of the flesh. This assumption is common, also, 
to all believers in the esoteric wisdom ; but where the roads divide — 
and there are more than two of them, though I am speaking of two 
only in this article — is in the method by which theobject may be attain- 
ed. I propose to label these for my present purpose, the “Personal” 
and the “Impersonal, ’ but 1 do so solely for convenience and without 
any pretence of using the terms as a philosophically accurate descrip- 
tion. (In my own mind they have much the same connotation as 

\ */ 4/ 

Black and White Magic, but 1 do not wish to emphasize the parallel- ) 


The Personal method, of which I had some experience in 1922-23 
is entirely independent of any religious creed. It does not seek 
Nirvana or Paradise, and its Hell is represented by Nietzsche’s 
eternal recurrence/’ a principle that differs in important particulars 
from that of the “ Wheel of Life" to which we mav be bound by 



carnal desires or spiritual i 

The technique advocated by the school of which I am writing 
is elaborate and progressive. In so far as it is directed towards 
the control of the body, I have little fault to find with it. One of its first 
and perhaps its most valuable principles concerns the discovery and 
elimination of physical habits, more particularly those that are not, 

... * ^ , 'l * 



Ji 

at the beginning of the training, present in the consciousness, 
methods of attack are various including increasingly difficult physical 
exercises, but they are all more or less subject to the development 
of what is known as a form of double consciousness. ^Chis may be 
attained, we are told, by maintaining a constant awareness of and 
watch upon the self in every action of waking life. In speaking the- 
student must listen to the sound of his own voice, in his association 
with his fellows he must be continually aware of his facial expression, 
his gestures, his every movement, never throughout the day must he 
cease to have knowledge of his reactions in order that eventually he 
may free himself completely from automatism, or the performance 
of any act, however trivial, carried out entirely below the level of 





snes^. 


Against this as a prirxei 



of self -training, I have no ethical 



objection, but I very soon 
I must abandon mv profession 
first place the writing of fiction 
of the id cntitv. It a n 

he tries to 



that if I continued the practice 
,s an imaginative writer. In the 
necessitates the temporary sinking 
is to understand the characters 



he must 



and how * 





he portray them if he does not— 
at least as far as an actor loses 
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imaginative 


himself in the part 
effort is carried, the greater will bo the success of his characterisation. 

But, in my experience, the perpetual maintenance of self-observation 

entirely forbade this sinking of the personal identity in that of another 

though it were only the fictitious person of an imagined character in 

a 



The two processes were antagonistic in principle and the 
only escape from the dilemma was by way of assuming an impersonal, 
critical attitude towards the people of my story, which would have 
meant, in my case, the cultivation of what would have been, in effect, 
an entirely different technique. 

In the second place another antagonism was aroused into which 
I cannot enter in detail since its explanation involves too much personal 
history. In brief there was an aggravation of an old struggle between 
two desires, (1) the desire for separation from worldly responsibility 



s 


0 


in order to practise some such principles as I was then studying, an 
(2) the realisation of the necessity for self-sacrifice, represented in thi 
instance by the continued devotion to a work that was often wearisom 
but was my sole means of supporting my family. 

So far, however, I have spoken only of the attitude of mind 
necessary for the physical training, and where I actually join issue 
with the teaching of this school is on a far more important point : 
the question of our relation to humanity. In this the first principle 
advocated was the cultivation of a supreme indifference 



of 


mercy, of self-sacrifice, of generosity were encouraged but they were 
to be" performed without the least regard to the gratitude or ingratitude 
of those on whose behalf they were made. They were not to be 
regarded as acts of charity but of self-development. I might be 
advised to spend my energies on behalf of a fellow-creature, but not 
to win his affection, nor, so far as I was concerned, because I regarded 

him as one to be loved or pitied. 


The practice of this method leads to great detachment from and 
independence of the opinions of the world at large. When we become 
indifferent alike to love and hate, to praise and criticism, we approach 
-that Nietzschean ideal of the Superman which is, incidentally, an 
ideal, also, of this school of thought. By such means we may, as I 
very surely realised, reach a state of development in which we shall 
be equipped with powers, beyond the attainment of common humanity. 
In rare cases, an individual here and there might win that complete 
independence of the body which is the ostensible object of the whole 
training. But granting this, I believe now that even in those rare 
cases, this road is the way of ultimate damnation. 

That realisation came to me quite unexpectedly. I had been 
talking of the method I have just described to a mystic of some attain- 
ment who had followed his own independent path ; telling him what 
I have told here. He listened with great interest, and I, having 
wondered at first if he would dismiss the whole teaching as a form of 
charlatanry, gathered confidence as I continued. At the end he told 
me that the method I had described was valid inasmuch as it might, 
if rigorously followed, produce the result desired ; but that it was evil. 



He then went on to say that the successful followers of this road were 
those spoken of in Christ's parable as coining to the wedding of the 
King's Son without a wedding garment — the mystical garment of love. 

Now, I opened this article by postulating that there is no presenta- 
tion which will convince those who are not ripe for belief, and I must 
assume that from many readers this reply of the mystic will evoke no 
response. Again there may be others who will reject it out of their 
own greater wisdom. But to me, who was at the particular stage of 
ripeness I have suggested, this explanation came with a sense of revela- 
tion. It was simply spoken, without gesture or emphasis, one of those 
quiet comments that my friend was accustomed to make with no 
hint of fervour or of dogmatism. Yet I instantly recognised his words 
as being true, or at least as revealing an aspect of truth that I could 
not refuse. And from that time, I have followed another path. 


1 have called this the “ personal ” method because the whole 
attention of the student is directed inwards towards the ego. It is 
not " selfish" in the worldly meaning. The indifference that the student 
must diligently cultivate includes complete independence of all those 
physical rewards and satisfactions that make the happiness of so 
overwhelming a majority of the world’s population. Moreover the 
task is further weighted by the necessity for mixing with the world. 
The asceticism derives from the mind and although the body must be 
trained and subjugated, there is no easy way of practice by the retreat 
to solitude. Nevertheless, though any man (or woman) who follows 
this path must renounce every kind of worldly satisfaction, he makes 
the sacrifice for a purely personal end though it be for the training of his 
spirit and not for the enjoyment of the world, not even to the extent 
of displaying or exercising his acquired powers,— subtlest and most 
intriguing temptation to those who have acquired the habit of self- 

control. 


Of the ** impersonal ” method, I have little need to write here. It 
implies, as every earnest follower of Theosophy must know , the com- 
plete reversal of the practice I have just described. All sight of the 
end must be forgotten in the means, which is the abandonment of 
self in the love of Mankind— an ideal which even Christ, Himself, 

did not fully realise. 


This is, indeed, the more difficult way, hut, as it seems to me, 
there can be no other road to Nirvana. So long as we look inwards, 
though we may incredibly strengthen our spiritual powers, we are 
in the very process creating an entity that is antagonistic to the great 
world spirit into which we cannot, therefore, be absorbed. For then, 
in the words of the parable, I quoted above, the end must be that 
•< ou t er darkness,” the vast limbo in whose solitudes, may be, will take 
place some process of slow disintegration that in the course of future 

cycles will permit a new T beginning. 

Such, as I see it, is the choice that may open to those who have 
reached a certain stage of spiritual development. It must, I think, 
have been a choice once offered to Edw r ard Young, the poet, who had a 
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mysticism that is often obscured by his orthodox piety, 
st have known something of the alternatives when he 




worship God, shall find him. 



umble love. 


And not proud reason, keeps the door of Heaven ; 
Love finds admission, where proud science fails. 


J. D. Beresford. 


A NOTE ON THE ABOVE. 


To tire students of the Voice of the Silence , with its central message 

of the Two Paths, Mr. Beresford’s Personal Way 

*/ 

Path of Emancipation of the Biu 
Way the Path of 



id has of Selfishness, and his Impersonal 




overtakes the Pratyeka Buddhas ; says H. P. Blavatsky : — 
Caring nothing for the woes of mankind or to help it, but only for 
their own bliss, they enter Nirvana and — disappear from the sight 
and the hearts of men. In Northern Buddhism a b Pratyeka Buddha ' 

V 

is synonym of spiritual selfishness." This very highly important tenet 
has been corrupted by certain neo-Theosophists as will be noticed 
by comparing the original edition of the Voice with the revised 
ones. 


Says the former : — 

Thou hast the knowledge now concerning the two Ways . 
Thy time will come for choice , 0 thou of eager Soul , when thou 
hast reached the end and passed the seven Portals. Thy mind is 
dear . No more art thou entangled in delusive thoughts , for thou 
hast learned all. Unveiled stands Truth and looks thee sternly 
in the face . She says : — 

“ Sweet are the fruits of Rest and Liberation for the sake 
of Self ; but sweeter still the fruits of long and bitter duty. Aye, 
Renunciation for the sake of others, of suffering fellow men” 

He who becomes Pratyeka- Buddha makes his obeisance but 
to his Self. The Boddhi-sattva who has won the battle, who 
holds the prize within his palm, yet says in his divine compassion 

“ For others sake this great reward I yield ” accomplishes 
the greater Renunciation. 

A SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD is he 

Behold ! The goal of bliss and the long Path of Woe are at 

the furthest end. Thou canst choose either , O aspirant to Sorrow r 
throughout the coming cycles ! r 
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In this cardinal teaching Theosophy is one with the original tenet 
of the Gita as of the Buddha, though the later-day followers of both 
have misunderstood and misinterpreted it. 

Further, H. P. Blavatsky writes in her Theosophical Glossary : — 

Pratyeka Buddha (Sk.). The same as “ Pasi-Buddha 
Pratyeka Buddha is a degree which belonged exclusively to the 
Yoga-Charya school, yet it is only one of high intellectual development 
with no true spirituality. It is the dead-letter of the Yoga laws, in 
which intellect and comprehension play the greatest part, added to 
the strict carrying out of the rules of the inner development. It is 
one of the three paths to Nirvana, and the lowest, in which a Yogi — 
u without teacher and without saving others " by the mere force of will 
and technical observances, attains to a kind of nominal Buddhaship 
individually ; doing no good to any one, but working selfishly for his 

own salvation and himself alone. The Praty ekas are respected outwardly 
but are despised inwardly by those of keen or spiritual appreciation. 
Pratyeka is generally compared to a ^ Khadga 77 or solitary rhinoceros 
and called Ekashringa Rishi , a selfish solitary Rishi (or saint). “ As 
crossing Sansara (‘ the ocean of birth and death ' or the series of 
incarnations) suppressing errors, and yet not attaining to absolute 
perfection, the Pratyeka Buddha is compared with a horse which 
crosses a river swimming, without touching the ground'. 7 ' (Sanskrit 
Chinese Diet.) He is far below a true Buddha of Compassion ,' 1 He 

strives only for the reaching of Nirvana. 


SERMONS IN STONES. 

, „ . ut i did good work as a research-scholar 
[ K ^ ar t £ a L ? nl^ity“Ster trifog his M.A. degree. He edited Barhut 

*» eTen this “ hort * rtWe t0 °” p * ges - 
Our author aptly describes Asoka’s pillar edicts as Sermons m Stones; 

the story of this righteous monarch, more famous for his acts of ^ce than for 

his acts of war is well-known. Writing about one of these edicts Madame H. P. 

Blavatsky said 

“ The sentiments are lofty and poetical, breathing tenderness for 
animals as well as for men, and a lofty view of a king s mission with regard 
to his people, that might be followed with^ great success m t e piesent 
age of cruel wars and barbarous vivisection.” — Eds.] 


Of all the epithets given to India, the one which can be said to be 
of universal application is that it is “ a land of religion. It may be a 
“ Howdah-land,” a “ Tiger-land,” a “Slave-land” and so many other 
kinds of land to some, but to practically all, it is a “ land of religion,” 
since religion used in its wide sense permeates every walk of the 
life of those who populate this vast continent. It aspires to spiritua 
sovereignty over the world because the age-long experience of these 
ancient people has taught them that temporal sovereignty is ephemeral 
and, however benevolent, cannot be for the lasting good of man kin d, 
Max Muller rightly observes : 

The Indian never knew the feeling of nationality and his heart never 
trembled in the expectation of national applause The only 

sphere where the Indian mind found itself at liberty to act, to create, and to 
worship, was the sphere of religion and philosophy ; and nowhere have religious 
and metaphysical ideas struck roots so deep in the mind of a nation as in India. 

The Hindus were a nation of philosophers Taken as a whole, 

history supplies no second mstance where the inward life of the soul has so 

22 ? 01 * "' h0,e r4aT«5 

almost destroyed those qualities by which a nation gains its place in history. 

This essence of India’s supreme will found exTiressinn i-n +h 0 

personality of Asoka Maurya, perhaps the greatest nf +h r 

Tndifl in hisWieoi J j pcyiapb me greatest of the emperors of 

dfflerent parte o Up by ““ “ 
We and moral uplift of the people 8 achieved 1 by t pr ^tf 


Dhamma ’ ’ . 


,, , ^ rof • ■ Rliys Davids ^plaining Asoka’s “ Dhamnw »» • + 

that he never meant exactly religion bv +h„ ,, ma P omt! 

behoves a man of right feeling toTo^or^on tlf Iather “ w] 
man of sense will naturally hold. It lies o’„it„ f 4 ?" h »5 d . ’ 


uuvcs u, xiiau ox ngnt ieehng i 

man of sense will naturally hold T+ 1 ; ”T l,ue otn er t 
of_ritual or theology.” In this sense wTJn P S av ?“ qUC 

called universal a « . ?. X e P re 


“ T . in this sense we 

something which may be called universal a lie 

from his edicts that he made no differentia v proof of [t We 

*nd aimed at benefiting all entiation between sect 
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The Buddhist monarch, as is well known, was in his earlv days 
primarily a warrior prince who aimed at adding principalities to 
principalities by the strength of his arms. If he had pursued his 
career of militarism he would have succeeded ere long in subjugating 
the Tamil states and Tamraparni towards the southern extremity of 
India and would probably have gone beyond the confines of Bharat- 
varsha and established an empire like that of Kome. But we know 
that the wars and bloodshed with which he was subduing mankind 
subdued his own heart, and with his Kalinga war ended his passion 
for territorial expansion by the sword. The ideal of brute-force gave 
place to the ideal of love ; and, giving expression to his changed 
mentality in Rock Edict YI, he says : 

J J *■ 

There is no higher duty than the welfare of whole world. And what little 
•effort I make is in order that I may be free from the debt to the creatures, that 
I may render some happy here and that they may gain heaven in the next world. 


As Professor D. R. Bhandarkar says, " Asoka aimed at what is 
not simply the brotherhood of man, that is to say. the brotherhood 
■of human beings, but rather the brotherhood of all living beings. It 
is the whole animate world with which he feels he is connected, and his 
supreme duty lies in securing them not only temporal but also 
spiritual weal.” In one of the minor rock inscriptions. it is said: 


All men are my offspring. Just as for (my) offspring I desire that they may be 
precisely do I desire it for all men. If you ask : what indeed is my desire 
' towards the neighbours in order to know " what is the will of the kind for us 
in respect of his unsubdued neighbours,” the reply is : they should understand 
-that the Beloved of gods desire that they should be unperturbed towards me, 
they should trust mine, (and) they would receive from me happiness, not misery. 
And they should further understand ; the king will bear with us as far as it is 
possible to bear,” (but) they should follow Dhamma for my sake in order that 
they might gain this world and the next. For this end do I instruct you. Having 
given you instructions and made known my will, nay my immovable resolve 
and vow, mav I be free from debt (to them); so acting accordingly, you must 
discharge your functions and must inspire them with confidence, so that they 
m jght understand ; “ the king is to us even as a father-; he sympathizes even 
-as (his) children,” so having instructed you and intimated the will, my immovable 
resolve and vow, I shall remain with you as my local ministers, for this business. 
For you are competent to inspire them with confidence and (ensure) their welfare 
and happiness of this world and the next. By s6 doing, you will gain heaven 

.and also discharge your debt to me. 


This clearly indicates that Asoka's attitude as that of a father 
was by no means restricted to his own subjects but extended also to 
those of the frontier kingdoms, so as to embrace the whole of mankind 
as he knew it. He meant what he said, and the account which we have 
•of his work finally substantiates it. 
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He grew and imported 


me 


dicinal roots and herbs and established 


ixcgxv... — o „ i „ wells, and planted shade-giving 

but even outside a (PiUar 

their slaughter (Fill ' . • _i g even up to the boon of 

quadrupeds, on birds and aquatic animals, even up 

life (Pillar Edict II). 

Further he created the institution of Dhamma Ma ama ras 
to carry out ihe propagation of his Dhamma and charged his descend- 
ants with the duty after he was dead. He made himself aval a e 

at all hours and in all places for despatching people s business, prohi- 
bited ail cruelty to animals in Samajas, and substituted tours for 
Dhamma for pleasure trips (Vihara Yatras). 

Asoka, as we note in his Rock Edict XIII, refers to his conquest 
through Dhamma achieved both in his own empire and the bordering 
dominions as far as six hundred yojanas.” Thus his ne\ 
weapon of Dhamma conquered for him not only the whole of India 
and Ceylon but also Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, Epirus and Cyrene 
which were subject to the Greek rulers. There are 





to 



cate that he carried on his religious propaganda in China and Burma 

* _ . - - , • . i * n 1 m * 


also. 


think 


tianity and it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that for one of its 
cardinal doctrines, the brotherhood of man, Christianity was indebted 
to the teaching of Buddha, spread by this Buddhist monarch. 

Thus we can see how Asoka' s preaching made the Hindu mind 
averse to worldly pleasure or pain and take once again to religion and 
philosophy. It would have been well for the world to follow the lead 
but that was not to be. Those neighbouring powers which w r ere 
terribly afraid to measure swords with the army ot the Magadhan 
monarch found an easy prey in his successors and destroyed the hope 
of India’s unification as a nation. rrt - : ~ — T 1 ' 



ruined India politically, 
commercially and industrially. But the fact remains that although 
the Maury an Empire may have suffered, the great king was 

in cosmopolitanism and humanitarianism — the 


for raising 


India 




^ X 

basic principles of Hindu society. He gave the world and especially 
the Far East not only India’s religion and philosophy but 1 ’ " 

A Afirt a Irt -A* -1 1 X _ A A _ ^ ^ f T T * * • V * ft, 


IS 

is 


more important, the essential features of Indian civilisation. It 

primarily this tale of India s superiority that the monuments set up 
by him in the third century B. C. tell us. 




Ganganand Sinha. 
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THE GREAT SELF IN DAILY LIFE 


[W. Stede, Ph.D. (Leipzig), gives one more instalment of his 
on some great thoughts of the ancient sacred texts. — E ds.] 


Nay am Atmd pravacanena labhyo 
na medhayd na baJiund srutena : 

Yam evaisa vrnute tena labhyas 

tasuaiva Atmd vivrnute tanum svdm. 


Kath II 23. Mundaka III 2.3. 

Analysis or Word Understanding: Not is this Atman to be 

gained by text-reading, nor by much learning : whom indeed 
It chooses, by that one is It to be gained : and even to him the 
Atman reveals its own subtle Self. 

Synthesis , or sense, i.e heart understanding: The Divinity 

within is not obtained by sacrifice, nor by clever studious zeal. 

It will choose the worthy, and to him his subtle Self reveal. 

Our text gives one of the finest settings of the fundamental 
thought which moves everybody who strives for the ideal and who wants 
to be clear about his relation to the source of life and to the world 

around him. 

The poetical setting in the original is not artificial but spont aneous . 
In many philosophic texts of the Vedic period we find a spontaneous 
outbreak of feeling in rhythmic shape. Prose is inadequate for the 
expression of deepest thought. The true artist alone understands 
the world best, and in the ancient seer we have poet and philosopher 
combined. The artist alone can explain the world because he can 
recreate it. The inner logic and cogency of the argument is not 
concealed , hidden , or confused by raising it into the poetical sphere . 
But it is deepened, strengthened, made more true by rhythmic form. 
Poetic diction represents a deeper affinity in vibration with the Primary- 
Soul than ratio-logical and philological prose. Inspiration is mea- 
surable by wealth and variety of poetic figures. The speeches o e 
oracles and the divine messages of prophets are given in rhythm. 

The main idea of the stanza centres in two words-*' v^ute 
*nd “ vivrnute ” No translation can reproduce the effect and the 
i ration of the two in this antithesis. They form point and 

!££££■£ if symphony of truth. The root VR means to cover 

and with prefix vi— to “ re-veal as well as to choose . 

r , , f a ll s on the word Atman. It is no help to consider 

Great p . N does it matter what terms we use to 
its philological meaning. N those felt wbo uttered the word 

fet V 2 »“ STS mother tongue, and then in this special setting. 
Whether we soy Life, Spirit, Thought, Mind, Feeling, ISature, God, 
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tht' Principle of Integrity and Health — all are versions of the One 
Grand Theme, describing the intrinsic principle of the Universe, source 
as well as eternal presence of energy and beauty. 

Where and how do we realise the Atman ? In our thoughts 




n- 


Atman is the Great Thought— the womb of all thoughts, 
ness depends upon the consistent thinking of this great thought. 

The power of man lies in his thoughts. How can man's thoughts 
grow and ripen if lie is always concerned with so-called “ work ”? 
People work themselves to death, that is. they toil and toil without 
plumbing even once the Great Thought which would promote their 
inner growth. I nless something that will last for ever is produced in 
the day’s work, that dav will be wasted. Work or the result of 
work does not last for ever, it is an immortal idea. It is onlv feelings and 

thoughts and visions which are eternal possessions. All other work is of 
secondary importance. 

How can we retain thoughts ? It is evidently impossible tO' 
retain them in the noise and tumplt of a fair of vanity and business, 
where all are chasing after a material more ” instead of after spiritual 
balance ; we can retain them only in a collected, concentrated, undis- 
tracted frame of mind which some saints have called prayer, which in 
its widest sense is application of concentration. 

To attain this tranquillity of mind one must gain self-control 
and balance, and in connection with these virtues let us turn to some 
illuminating texts from the Buddhist Dhammapada . 

Atta hi attam. ndtho ko hi natho paro siya. ? 

Attana hi sudantena mtham, labhati duUahham.” 

“ Self his own helper is ; what helper could be someone else ? 
In Self if well-tamed. Self gains a helper hard to gain.” 

The predicate " tamed ” of the above quoted verse is supple- 
mented by restraint and conquest in the following stanza (104) : 


paid 


Attadantassa posassa niccam samyataearino.’ , 

“ A conquered self indeed is better than conquest of 
the rest of men, 

The Self of him who is tamed in self acts forever in 


restraint . 


* ? 


This theme is outstanding in the Buddhist Canon — that unless a man 
saves himself, he will never obtain salvation. It rules out the idea 
that anything necessary for one’s welfare could be done bv anvone 

t 

Let us consider one or two of the outstanding modern ways of 
behaviour m which balance and self-control need to be exercised 
most if we want to obtain victory over ourselves and be masters of 
circumstances as well. It is a commonplace to preach balance with 
regard to the physical use of our senses. Of far greater and more 
vital importance is moderation with regard to mental and * ' 
activities which may lead to disturbance of balance 
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First and foremost on the list of culprits causing disturbance 
of mental balance is hurry. It makes one sad, nay even fills one 
with horror, to see what immense amount of impatience and senseless 
rushing is going on everywhere. To most people thought is nothing, 
life is nothing. 

Hurry must be counteracted by perfect stillness, relaxation 
and quietude. Any occasion which favours concentration must be 

-m 

taken advantage of. Seven times seven days of seclusion are the 
surest means of attaining perfect balance. 

Another very common cause of defective mental balance is 
too much reading. It is repeating a common phrase to say that the 
mind needs even more rest than the body. As fasting is good for 

the bodv, so also is it excellent for the mind. It is even more necessary . 

* ____ _ 

The mind must never be overfed so as to cause indigestion. The 

modern way and method of reading with its tendency towards unlimited 

expansion is detrimental to real, valuable, permanent personal 

results. Too much study makes one blind to the realities of life. 

*/ 

Study and mental work are to be compensated by rest and sleep. 
Study needs memory ; by thorough relaxation alone can we recall 
any memory. Looking backward is even more important than 
looking forward. Most people do not know what rest is beyond the 
removal of tiredness. It is after that however that the benefit of 
real rest begins. 

Let us consider the deeper character of study so that we can 
judge better the nature of its excess. 

(a) Study and all activity of the mind is super -individual. 
Mental work means work in company with higher forces which are 
beyond our control. With our hands we work individually, with our 
minds we work universally. The use of higher powers, however, 
demands great care and moderation ; it must not be overdone, or it 

loses its strength. 

(b) Right study depends on right rhythm. Atmospheric and 
climatic conditions, seasonal and diurnal periods, hours favourable 
for spontaneous activity, need to be observed. Any irregularity in 
this direction cripples the mind’s growth and disturbs the natural 

rhythm of the Soul. 

(c) As in all vital or pranic processes, it is equally essential 
for us to keep the appetite for study keen. How can appetite thrive 

on an overfed mind ? 

Speaking from experience — the more I have been self-willed, 
driven by a desire for something (even desire for study), the less 
I have lived, and the fainter now are my memories of that condition. 
But the more I become positively responsive to the unseen forces of 
the Universe, the more my whole self is one with nature in its love- 
liness, the more I feel the breath of Atman, the deeper and more 
unforgettable is my realisation of Life. 

What is our highest ideal ? —to turn the passing moment into 
our lasting possession. 
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Our hearts and minds are at their best in holiday time. Does 
not this show that holiday conditions are necessary, natural and 
desirable ? * Why do we not introduce such conditions into everyday 
life and take things easy, thereby gaining in every direction ? Because 
we are fools, slaves to routine and prejudice ; because we have sold 
our souls, naturally autonomous, to the mechanism of bureaucracy. 

The surest way to right balance and self-control is twofold. 
Cultivate the sense of beauty and the feeling of harmony ; consider 
life as an art. Secondly, be honest with yourself, believe in your 
own genius, and carry-through at all costs that which you have set 
out to achieve. Remember the words the Buddha spoke at the close 
of his life : Appamadena sampadetha — Be unremitting in earnestness. 

In conclusion let us welcome this opportunity of discussing 

the best and noblest thoughts of the ancient Scriptures. We moderns 

are foolish to think that we are constantly progressing with all our 

modem invention. Are we not losing more and more of the primary 

elemental universal life-force, which is equal to thought-force ? It 

would be a blessing not to progress for a century, but to reflect on the 

achievement of truth by those thousands of thinkers and poets who 

have gone before us, endeavouring to find that which is really essential 

We have forgotten this. We think only that true which is fashionable, 
which is of the day. 

W. Stede. 



DIMENSIONS IN SPACE AND HUMAN , 

UNDERSTANDING. 

[ Ivor B. Hart, OB-E., Ph.D., BJSc., was introduced to our readers test 
April. 

Here he has given us a provocative article ; he suggests a solution of a 
current problem in physics making use of a Theosophical explanation given so 
far back as 1888 — forty-two years ago — and which he finds of unusual interest 

and value. 

H. P. Blavatsky asserted : “ It is only in the XXth century that portions, 
if not the whole, of the present work will be vindicated. ” {Secret Doctrine JI. 442). 
Again, “ In the twentieth century of our era scholars will begin to recognize 
that the Secret Doctrine has neither been invented nor exaggerated, but, on the 
contrary, simply outlined | and finally, that its teachings antedate the Vedas. 
This is no pretension to prophecy, but simply a statement based on the knowledge 
of facts.” ( Secret Doctrine I, xxxvii). The process has already begun.— Eds.] 


Modern physics develops apace, and with this somewhat irritating 
characteristic — that rapidity of progress tends to carry the physicist 
beyond the bounds of simple interpretation. Familiar as everybody 
is with the name of Einstein and the phrase “ relativity,” the doctrine 
underlying that phrase remains within the comprehension of a lucky 
few. The reason is not far to seek. Einstein and his f ellow-work ers 
have brought us up against four-dimensional space, and we find it 
hard to realise what this means. We have lived our lives and have 
inherited from our forbears and are bringing up our children in the 
three-dimensional manner. Extension in space has already meant for 
us the traditional analysis of form into length, breadth and thickness. 
The conception seems all complete, and superficially we are hard put 
to it to see where a fourth dimension can be fitted in. 

What then are we to say, we who are yet still gasping and groping 
in this new endeavour to look at the world around us in a completely 
new suit and through strange lenses, when we find ourselves confronted 
with the further suggestion, at the hands of Professor 0. W. Richard- 
son, that even the four-dimensional world will not do — that we may 
even have to think in terms®of a five-dimensional world ? 

This, at least, we may say with reasonable confidence and under- 
standing — that mathematically there need be no limit to the number 
of referential dimensions to a system of geometry. 

Professor Nicholson freely confesses that the physical conception 
of a fifth dimension is beyond him. Why, then, introduce it '? The 
point is most interesting. The two great features in the development, 
of modern physics are undoubtedly the doctrine of relativity and the 
theory of quanta. The readers of this article are presumably not 
necessarily students of physics, and we will not therefore enlarge on 
these two great contributions to modern science. It will suffice to 
say that each has thrown light on a number of hitherto inexplicable 
facts and phenomena. Each is a theory and the reader will appreciate 
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tnat a theory is entitled to current acceptance until it has broken 
down through a proven inability to explain the facte and phenomena 
related to it. It would be idle to pretend that these two theories 
represent, the last word in the quest for the truth in physics. But 
each has made such contribution to our sum of knowledge that clearly 
the two compel recognition as great advances. Nevertheless they 
srill leave gaps. Not only so, but the quantum theory calls for assump- 
tions that are not reconcilable with the doctrine of relativity. So 
we come to the position in which Professor Richardson finds himself. 
There is no necessity, he tells us in effect, for the abandonment of 




rnese uieories in tola because of these difficulties above 
to. He suggests that by bringing in the conception of a five-dimen- 
sional scheme the difficulties will smooth out, and the contrary 
assumptions become reconciled. 

No doubt we shall hear of further developments along these 
lines in due course. When they come, they will presumably again 
receive the privileged comprehension of a favoured few'. 





it is pertinent for us to approach the matter 
from a new angle. Is it, after all, so impossible to attempt a 
interpretation of these spatial phenomena for the “ man in the street’' ? 
W ith all its difficulties, there is at least one section — though perhaps 
a strictly limited one — of the public to ivhoni a physical imagery is 
permitted by virtue of a mental training along special lines. We 
refer to students of esoteric science in general and to Theosophists in 
particular. To them the problem of a four-dimensional space is not 
new and the extension of the problem to that of a fifth dimension is a 
complication in degree only. The point ivas interestingly discussed 
ly H. I „ Blavatsky as long ago as 1888 in her notv classical work on 
esoteric science. The Secret Doctrine . This is a work that orthodox 
students of science must of necessity find strange reading. We need 
not. however, be unduly concerned as to this. On page 251 of Vol. 1 
ox The Secret Doctrine . in the course of a discussion on the “ Fourth 
Dimension of Matter in Space/' the author writes, “ .... while 
ir is perfectly true that the progress of evolution maybe destined to 

introduce us to new characteristics of matter, those with which we are 
aireadi familiar are really more numerous than the three dimensions. 

™ Realties, or what is perhaps the best available term, the charac- 
teristics of matter, must clearly bear a direct relation always to the 
senses of man/* J 



an interesting 
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winch opens up pertinent possibili- 
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ox man. I here is surely a conmionsense basis for such 
a relationship. Matter has extension, colour, motion (molecular 
motion), taste, and smell corresponding to the existing senses of man.” 
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ioi mst unco, no longer belong to the realms of fancy and romance, 
how modern men of science will deny, as a minimum, that the data for 
the reality of such phenomena undoubtedly exist, 
and recognise frankly the existence of a psychic sense in man — a sense 
ughlv developed in some and potentially present in all. May w r e not 
Juno see a clue to the future comprehension of the cosmic scheme as 
it is rapidly being developed for us by the mathematical physicists 
of to-dav l . Blavatksy refers to the future development of a further 
characteristic of matter additional to those above referred to such 
as extension, colour, etc. ; and with an appreciation of the difficulties 
attendant upon a time when Einstein was yet a child and the theory 
ol quanta was yet unborn, she gropingly and tentatively 1 , speaks of 
it as <£ permeability. To-day we might equally refer to it as a 
space-time continuum ? The underlying thought is the same. 

Looking, then, for the parallel development that might appro- 
priately come in our understanding of ourselves, is there not also 
developing within us the additional sense of man that Blavatsky 
speaks of as “ normal clairvoyance and that in these days we refer 
to as the k * psychic sense Here, then, is the possible link between 
the work of the modern mathematical physicist and the interpretation 
of the new world he is presenting to us through the mental imagery 
of man, The suggestion is worth more than a passing thought, and we 
venture to suggest it may well compel more and more the attention 
of all reasonable-minded people with the passage of time. 

Ivor B. Hart. 


A NOTE ON THE ABOVE, 

(To assist those who desire to understand the subject treated of 
in the preceding article we print below some extracts from H. P_ 
Blavatsky ‘s Secret Doctrine to supplement the one quoted bv Mr. Hart 
in the article itself. — Eds.] 

For clearer understanding on the part of the general 
reader, it must be stated that Occult Science recognises Seven 
Cosmical Elements — four entirely physical, and the fifth (Ether) 
semi-material, as it will become visible in the air towards the 
end of our Fourth Round, to reign supreme over the others 
during the whole of the Fifth. The remaining two are as yet 
absolutely beyond the range of human perception. These 

i. Neither “ gropingly ” nor “ tentatively ” ; H. P. Blavatsky was 
well aware that when the permeability of matter is realised man would also 
know of his sixth sense, as he now knows five. Eds. 
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latter will, however, appear as presentiments during the 6th and 
7th Races of this Round, and will become known in the 6th 
and 7th Rounds respectively. These seven elements with their 
numberless Sub-Elements (far more numerous than those known 
to Science) are simply conditional modifications and aspects 
of the one and only Element .... This latter is not Ether , not 
even Akasa but the Source of these. The Fifth Element, now 
advocated quite freely by Science, is not the Ether hypothesised 
by Sir Isaac Newton — although he calls it by that name, having 
associated it in his mind probably with the iEther, “ Father - 
Mother '* of Antiquity. As Newton intuitionally says, " Nature 
is a perpetual circulatory worker, generating fluids out of solids, 
fixed things out of volatile, and volatile out of fixed, subtile 
out of gross and gross out of subtile . . . .Thus, perhaps, may all 
things be originated from Ether.” (Hypoth. 1675). — I. 12-13. 

Nature is never stationary during manvantara, as it is 
ever becoming , not simply being ; and mineral, vegetable and 
human life are always adapting their organisms to the then 
reigning Elements, and therefore those Elements were then 
fitted for them, as they are now for the life of present humanity. 
It will only be in the next, or fifth, Round that the fifth Element, 
Ether — the gross body of A’kasa, if it can be called even that — 
will by becoming a familiar fact of Nature to all men, as air is 
familiar to us now, cease to be as at present hypothetical, and 
also an agent for so many things. And only during that 
Round will those higher senses, the growth and development of 
which A' kasa subserves, be susceptible of a complete expansion. 
As already indicated, a partial familiarity with the charact- 
eristic of matter — permeability — which should be developed 
concurrently with the sixth sense, may be expected to develop 
at the proper period in this Round. But with the next element 
added to our resources in the next Round, permeability will 
become so manifest a characteristic of matter, that the densest 

forms of this will seem to man's perceptions as obstructive to 
him as a thick fog, and no more.” — I. p. 257-58. 

The humanities developed coordinately, and on parallel 
lines with the four Elements, every new Race being physiologic- 
ally adapted to meet the additional element. Our Fifth Race 
is rapidly approaching the Fifth Element— call it inter- 
stellar ether, if you will — which has more to do, however with 
psychology than with physics.”— II. 135. 






CONTACTING THE INVISIBLE. 

IV.— THE PATH OF THEOSOPHY. 

[This is the last instalment of a carefully prepared statement on intercommuni- 
c at ions between the visible and the invisible worlds ; the preceding ones showed 
\v hat false occultism implies ; in this contribution the true Occultism of the 
Great Masters is dealt with. In the pandemonium caused by scientific scepti- 
cism, spiritualism, psychism, religiosity, Theosophy once again introduces order 

by explaining all phenomena and by imparting direct knowledge of the right 
way to soul-life. — E ds.] 


Theosophy, as originally recorded for our cycle by H. P. Blavatsky,. 
and as taught and applied by her is far removed from practical Occul- 
tism as popularly imagined. It is the very reverse of the Occultism 
exemplified in Mediumship and Psychism. It has nothing in common 
with the basic dogmas of religious revelations and sectarian creeds, 
nor with the theories and hypotheses with which modern science 
abounds. Theosophy includes them all, because it includes the whole 
of Nature, which contains falsehood and error as well as truth, evil 
as well as good, ignorance and misconception as well as knowledge. 


Theosophy pure and simple is a system of philosophy and ethics,, 
the science of their study and application in all the relations of life. 
In its practical bearings it is psychology in the highest sense, and is, 
therefore, a system of education dealing with the human mind, its 
elements, its acquired characteristics, its capacities for further 

evolution. 


According to the consistent declarations of H. P. Blavatsky, 
Theosophy is not of human origin, invention, or discovery, but is, 
in point of verifiable fact, an i portation of selected portions of an 
unchanging Secret Doctrine which covers the cycle of evolution of 
every degree and class of permanently' organized, mutably organized, 
and unorganized Life. It comes from perfected Men not Spirits * 

The investigator of the claims made on behalf of Theosophy is 
foredoomed to failure if he confuses it with any other system, what- 
ever its bearings on the many religions and philosophies at all times 
currently espoused. All this may be and should be left for subsequent 
consideration The initial question to be asked m respect of any 
teache^or teaching should be : What do you claim to present or repre- 
sent and what are your assumed credentials ? Examined on this 

»•* of 

and “vrith Tver)' verified fact of human experience. Its credentials 
„K«fc and can be found in the whole course of i 
S ev«v myth and tradition, in all objective Nature, in the subjective 
"ncmmJ 0 f every man. Its teachings nnite the whole of Natnre 

p Sv and untaoken sequence, making of existence at any point 
aeriy uxx . .. -» o« Avnlntum which is an 
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and in any world a relation and not a 
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The evidences of Theosophy are, then, everywhere and in every 
phenomenon. Its proof lies in the observation and study of any and 
all phenomena, physical and psychical. Its verification depends upon 
the will, the moral nature, the reason, the choice or conduct of the 
individual man— upon the use made by him of the highest faculties 
and powers of his own mind. As he pursues this use the individual 
of to-day, as in all former times, will find that other men have preceded 
him in this research and have succeeded where most men have failed — 
that other men have achieved the perfection of physical, intellectual, 
and moral evolution ; in other words, have attained Divinity through 
the unification in themselves of all the elements of being. Such 
Beings are the conscious embodiments of the whole of Nature. Thec- 




as a Teaching derives from those perfected men who have 
become Masters of Wisdom, and are therefore called 
'Great Souls. All men are Souls, so that the distinction of the Mahatmas 
lies in their greatness; they have completed the Grand Cycle of Spiritual 
Evolution where other men are still enmeshed in one or another of 
the mazes of Mediums!) ip, Psychism, and their fruits in the religions, 
sciences, sects and schools of humanity at large. 

The human mind, with all its unexplored capacities, all its unknown 
■elements, all its latent powers, is the prism from which issue the 
multi-coloured fractionations of the Primeval Light “ which never 
shone on sea or land/' and these spectral rays are, by their respective 
recipients and votaries, mistaken for “ the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth”. One and all, they proceed from, and rest 
upon, the misunderstood psychological experiences of the Human 
Soul. That such experiences are misunderstood is overwhelmingly 
demonstrated by the simple and easily verifiable fact that not one of 
these revelations is either consistent in itself, or with the normal 
experiences of the individual in question ; with the experiences normal 
and abnormal of other men ; with the known facts of Nature. Nor do 
any of the numberless revelations afford knowledge in the same sense 
as that word is used with respect to every-day life and the conduct 
of its affairs. The same internal and external evidences which disclose 
the errancies in all these unnatural revelations from invisible w T orlds 
and beings, are the identical evidences which confirm the inerranev 
of the Secret Doctrine. The known higher nature of every man has 
to be either discarded or subordinated in whole or in part/ if he is to 
become recipient of or believer in any particular communication or 
intercommunication with “ Spirits”. In Theosophy, it is the known 
lower nature of the man which has to be rigidly disciplined and subdued 

to the point of its complete reconciliation and unification with his 

higher faculties, and their entire ascendency in his conduct, which is 

sot forth as the sine qua non condition precedent to the Occultism of 
the Secret Doctrine. 

Not until this drastic self-imposed 


all events fully entered upon, 
with the Occult world or worlds 

transmitted, recorded arul AYOl 


can 



discipline is completed, or at 
there be Inter-communication 
the meaning of Theosophy as 
by H. P. Blavatskv. The 
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Occultism for which her Theosophy is a preparation and a door of 
entrance is to-day, as it always has been and will continue to be, an 
absolute terra incognita on any other terms than those disclosed from 
cycle to cycle of human evolution by the various Messengers or Incar- 
nations of the Secret Doctrine. 

Those terms are not imposed, they are implicit. He who enters 
this world, enters through its door of birth and no other ; he who 
leaves this world, departs through its door of exit and no other. He 
who passes from human to super-human or sub-human consciousness 
passes in one way and no other. And just as surely as the higher or 
the ower consciousness has to be left behind as the compensation 
for entrance into this world, just so surely has human consciousness 
to be parted with by him who would pass through the Grates of Occul- 
tism. Human consciousness has either to be fully assimilated bv and 


absorbed in the Higher consciousness, or — it has to be expunged from 
or absorbed in the lower consciousness. 

It cannot be too often or too strongly stated that in the Occult- 
world there is no mixture of incompatible elements, as in human con- 
sciousness. This is why each self-styled Occultist-, of whatever brand, 
is always absolutely sure that he is “ right ? \ He is, while still occupy- 
ing a physical body, either in Kama Loka or Devachan , i.e ., one or 
other of the after-death states to which the Reincarnating Ego normally 
goes only in dreams, delirium, and at physical dissolution. This is 
the actual condition, according to Theosophy, ot the Medium and the 
Psychic. He is dead , and does not even dream that he is dead , to the 
Higher consciousness . To him the state in which he finds himself is 
that higher consciousness itself. He can no more be roused from it 
than the dreamer can be persuaded he is dreaming, or the delirious 


patient be persuaded that he is unbalanced, or than the dead man can 
be brought back to life here. He cannot entertain any ideas soever 
incompatible with the dominating “meditation with a seed*' w 
forms the substratum and support of the Occult world which has 
engulfed his human consciousness. 




an 


with reservations 


mental, moral, 


and tl iis recognition 

O 


■consciousness always acts 

physical. This is because it is implicitly recognized by the human 
being that there are i: two sides to any question 
in turn arises from the experience of contrast between “ opposites 
In the Occult world of the Medium and the Psychic there are no 

contrasts, no opposites. 


All Mediums are marked with the inextinguishable mark of 
Vanity; all Psychics are marked with the unmistakable mark of Egoism . 
The one represents the dispersion of Personal consciousness, the other 
its extreme of concentration. Discrimination lost, how can the 
victim know that he has lost it ? Poles of consciousness reversed, how 
can either Pole know that it has become Invert ? Mediumship and 
Psychism , however pure the one or exalted the other, arise from 
the complete Personification of the religious instinct. Both spring 
from that final, because both highest and lowest, Maya or Delusion in 
Spiritual evolution— the delusion that Self in the individual is distinct 
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from Self in the race, from SELF in all Nature. A study of the 
“ Voice of the Silence,” with its intimations of the Paths trodden 
by the Dharmakaya , the Sambhogakaya, the Ninmnakaya, gives 
the rarest and subtlest of all Occult presages of the final resultants 
of the Personification through many incarnations of the religious 
instinct. The highest Psychism, the purest Religion, can never 
open the mystery of the Nirwanakaya path the Path pursued 
by the great Masters of Wisdom and their Messengers and 
Disciples, the Path to which the philosophy, the ethics, the 
science of Theosophy gives natural entrance when its precepts 
have become the constitutional practice of the Neophyte in this true 

Occultism. 

Psychism in religion, like Psychism in science and in daily life, 
is founded upon facts' \ i.e., phenomena. Theosophy and the 
Occultism to which it leads is based on the Principles of all 
existence and existences, their conscious recognition, study, 
application. Principles do not arise from phenomena, even the 
noblest, any more than Life originates from “matter Theosophy 
comes direct from living Men , the “ Knowers of the SELF ; ’ 
from Divinity Incarnate — not from disembodied spirits of any degree 
soever. 

Psychism, mistaken for Spirituality, has vitiated all the great 
Messages of the past through the unconscious substitution of the idea 
of Revelation for the Principle of evolution — moral education. The 
longing of the disciples for intercommunication on their own account 
led them to “ wander from the discipline enjoined by the Teacher 
Little by little what was originally intended to become a School for 
Instruction in the Mysteries was turned into religion and religious 
austerities. 'his tendency, the Karma of the whole human race, has 
been once more quickened by the T Iieosophical Movement of our times. 
Devotion to Masters as to a Personal God or a Communicating Spirit 
is affecting many Theosophists in whom the religious instinct is 
naturally strong. Misconceiving the nature of the living Messenger, 
they could but misconceive the spirit of her recorded Message. From 
this point of departure it is inevitable they should proceed on their 
own motion to try to open up “ communication with the Masters” — 
and get results in accord neither with the Teaching nor the Example 
of the Messenger. This is “ natural” — but it is not Nature’s order : 

“ When the disciple is ready the Master will appear 

Not upon the Medium or the Psychic, not upon the religious- 
minded Theosophist, depends the future of the pure Theosophical 
Movement, but upon those few, those all too few, who hold undevia- 
tingly to the straight and narrow Path of the Predecessors. 




THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


[In our February number, in this section, appeared an article showing the 
marvellously surprising knowledge of the ancient Hindus on the subject of paint- 
ing and the arts. In our May issue, their great knowledge of Botany was detailed 
and described. Below we print an article which shows their practical political 
sagacity, and their administrative skill — Eds.] 

GUILDS IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

[K. R. R. Sastri, M.A., B.L., Fellow of the Boyal Economical Society, is 
well known for his research work in connection with the trade guilds in old India. 
He is the author of South Indian Guilds . — Eds.] 


The East had solved many problems of communal life organi- 
zation in the dim past. The several trades in ancient India had 
organized themselves into guilds thus increasing their cohesion and 
u educating themselves in self-government/' As Dr. Radhakumud 
Mukherjea has it “the growth of guilds means that the industrial units 
are sufficiently efficient to partake of a public life and regulate them- 
selves by common rules as part of a whole or a common organism ( 1 )/’ 
Since Mrs. Rhys Davids wrote her valuable article in the J. R. A. S. 
(1901), and Mr. E. W. Hopkins wrote his chapter on “ Ancient and 
Modern Hindu Guilds in India , Old and New , Indian scholars like 
Dr. Radhakumud Mukherjea and Dr. R. C. Majumdar, have gone 


into the subject in greater detail, though the former Professor would 
go further than any other scholar with reference to the functioning 


c 


if guild organizations in Ancient India. The present writer has 
after a detailed economic study of representative districts in South 
India in 1919-21, tried to establish the existence of certain guilds 
functioning down to this day ( 2 & 3 ). In the increasing interest taken 
in India’s past, it is hoped that a succinct account of these guilds in 
Ancient India, culled from literature, inscription and coins, will 
have more than a passing interest. 


The sole evidence of the existence of guilds in Vedic times is 
the occurrence of (“ Sreshthin ”) and (“ Sraishthya”) 

in the Vedic texts ( 4 ). Macdonnell and Keith translate this as 
“the presidency of a guild ”( 5 ). Had guilds developed in the early 
Vedic times ? Geldner no doubt detected reference to guilds in the 
Rig Veda. What Professor Hopkins wrote in 1 901 appears rather more 
dependable. The fact of “ development of guild activity in early 
Vedic times is still in the region of doubt.” 


n\ Dr. Radhakumud Mukherjea, Local Government in Ancient India 

p. 41. 

( 2 & 3 ) South Indian Guilds, K. R. R. Sastry, with a foreword by Dr. 
Alfred Mn.rahn.ll of Cambridge. Also Beni Prasad, Theory of Government 

in Ancient India , p. 334. 

( 4 ) A itareya Brahmana , III, 30, 3 ; Taittiriya Brahinana, III, 1, 4, 10. 

( 6 ) Vedic Index, Vol. II, pp. 403-404. 
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Tn nost-Vedic times, guild activity becomes a common feature. 
The many interpretations” of the term : “ Sreni ’’-are cited 

by Dr. Radhakumud Mukherjea ( 6 ). With Dr. Majumdar the term 
may be taken as standing for a “ corporation of people belonging to 
the same or different caste but following the same trade and 
industry.” The general term is Sreni as well as ( Ruga ) . 
as Mr. K. P. Jayaswal puts it, “ the difference between the two is 

not very clear ” ( 7 ). 


Kinds of Guilds. 


In the Jataka period there is reference to guilds, especially in the 
Uraga and Nigrodha Jatakas. The King is said to have assembled 
eighteen guilds ( 8 ). The translation runs as follows: “Eighteen 

companies of men, masons, blacksmiths, carpenters, painters, men 
skilled in all arts and crafts, with their razors, adzes, spades, hoes, 
and many other tools/' There is mention of a “ league of five hundred 
robbers ”( 9 ) ; and a reference is made to a “ smith's village of a thou- 
sand houses and a head smith’ 1 therein( 10 ). “Garland-makers of 
Savathi ” are described in the same Jataka ( n ). A reference is made 
in another Jataka to a “ master-mariner” ( 12 ) ; the town of carpenters 
containing a “ thousand families ” and “ two master-workmen ” is 
found in the same Jataka ( 13 ). The village of five hundred robbers is 
mentioned also later in that Jataka( 14 ). There is a pointed reference 
to a “ chief smith ’ ’ in the next J ataka ( lo ) . A list of guilds is given by 
Professor Rhys Davids ( l6 ). With the supplemental aid of inscrip- 
tions Dr. R. C. Majumdar makes out the following list of twenty-seven 

artisan guilds ( 17 ). 


(1) Workers in wood. 

(2) Workers in metal. 

(3) Workers in stone. 

( 4 ) Leather- wo r ke r s . 

(5) Ivory- workers, 

(6) Workers fabricating 

hydraulic engines. 

(7) Bamboo-workers. 

(8) Braziers* 

(9) Jewellers. 

(10) Weavers. 

(11) Potters. 

(12) Oil-millers. 

(13) Basket- makers. 

(14) Dyers. 


( 15) Painters. 

(16) Com- dealers. 

(17) Cultivators. 

(18) Fisher- folk. 

(19) Butchers. 

(20) Barbers and Shampooers. 

(21) Garland- makers and Flower- 

sellers. 

( 22 ) Mariners . 

(23) Herdsmen. 

(24) Traders. 

(25) Bobbers and Freebooters. 

(26) Forest police who guarded the 

caravan. 

and (27) Money-lenders. 


( 6 ) Radhakumud Mukherjea, Local Government in Ancient India , pp. 29, 30. 

( 7 ) K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity , Vol, II, p. 76. 

< 8 ) Jataka VI. 1 and 427. 

( 9 ) Jataka II. 335. 

( 10 ) Jataka III. 281. 

( u ) Jataka III. 405. 

( 12 ) Jataka IV. 136. 

( 13 ) Jataka IV. 158, 161. 

( 14 ) Jataka IV, 430. 

( 15 ) Jataka V, 282. 

( 10 ) Rhys Davids : Buddhist India , p. 90 et seq. 

( X7 ) Majumdar : Corporate Life in Ancient India , pp. 18, 19. 
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The Jataka period is dealt with by Dr. R. Fick, and it is his consi- 
dered opinion that during the seventh and sixth centuries B.C. the 
heredity of profession, localization of different branches of industry 
and the institution of Jetthaka (alderman) seem to have characterized 
guild activity. The term ’"Apprentice” appears frequently in the 
Jataka, but “ no terms or periods or other conditions of pupilage ” 
are given ( 18 ). A president (Pamuka) is mentioned. Heads of guilds 
might be ‘‘ important ministers in attendance on the King ” ; the sug- 
gestion is plausibly made that wealthy guildsmen were petsonce 
gratce with the King. As Mrs. Rhys Davids puts it, the first appoint- 
ment to a supreme headship of guilds along with the office of Treasurer 
is mentioned in connection with the kingdom of Kasi. The learned 
writer argues : “ Possibly the quarrels twice alluded to as occurring 

between Presidents of Guilds at Savatthi in Kosala may have also 
broken out at Benares and have led to this appointment” ( 19 ). 
An officer, Bhandagarika (Treasurer of Stores), is mentioned in the 
Jataka ( 20 ). 

W as there any distinction between a “ Pamukha 9 ' and a “ J etthaka ? ” 
“This,” answers Mrs. Rhys Davids, <f is not apparent ”( 21 ). To whom 
were those J etthakas responsible ? The exact amount of control which 
the alderman ££ exercised in practice” ( 22 ) is not clear. 


From the fifth to the third century B.C., these guilds are well 
recognized by the State. In the Vinayaka Pitaka, two disciplinary 
rules are laid down : (1) That the guild was entitled to arbitrate on 

certain occasions between its members and their wives ; and (2) that its 
sanction was necessary for the ordination of the wives of its members( 23 ) . 
The Gautama Pharma Sutra ( 24 ) authorizes “ cultivators, traders, 
herdsmen, money-lenders and artisans to lay down rules ” and the 
King shall give the legal decision after having “ learned the affairs 
from those who have authority.” In Gautama , we have again the 
proposition that “ laws of districts, castes and families; when not 
opposed to sacred texts, are an authority.” 

In Kautilya’s Arihasastra , special concessions are given to guild 
merchants ; and the guild is an important factor in the state fabric 
in the fourth century B.C. “ Guilds of workmen shall have a grace 
of seven nights over and above the period agreed upon for fulfilling 
their engagement ”( 25 ). Artisan guilds shall divide their earnings 

(velanum) either equally or as agreed upon among themselves. Those 
who <£ can be relied upon by guilds of artisans may receive the depo- 
sits of the guilds ”( 26 ). These guilds shall be entitled to receive their 

deposits back in times of distress. 


( 18 ) J.B.A.S. 1901, p* 865. 

( 19 ) Jataka II, 12,52 ; IV, 43. 

( 20 ) Jataka IV, 37. 

(") J.R.A.S. 1901, p.866. 

( 22 ) Beni Prasad : Theory of Government %n Ancient India, p. Jiz, 

( 2S ) J.R.A.S., 1901, p. 865. „ . , . 0A 

( 24 ) Chapter XI, verse 21., cited by Dr. Majumdar at p. 24, 

( 25 ) Kautilya’s Arthasastra , 2nd Ed., translated by Skama Sastry, p 

( 26 ) Kautilya’s Arthasastra , 2nd Ed., translated by Shama Sastry, p 


.227. 
. 245. 
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Considerable difference in interpretation has centred round the 
term u ” ^ST6fiibctld) occurring in AfihdSdstTd 

enumerates in Book IX, Chapter 2, six categories of armies of 
which Shrenibala is the third. This army is ordained fit for action 
at short notice and in the vicinity. Mr. Sham a Sastry translates it 
as “ corporations of soldiers.’ 5 Professor D.R, Bhandarkar means by 
it, “ Soldiers maintained by guilds ” ; yet another translation runs as 
ei guilds practising military arts. ” Mahamahopadhyaya T. Ganapati 
Sastri in his Commentary would follow Professor Bhandarkar's trans- 
lation. ^c5.( 27 ). Professor P. P. S. Sastry 

(Presidency College, Madras) would translate this as “ the army that 
is composed of units raised from among the city-folk and equi 
and maintained by them. ” Kautilya, astute diplomat that he is, 
wants the state to utilize these “ soldiers maintained by guilds” when 
the enemy’s army consists “mostly of soldiers of corporations”. 
There is also mention of “ Kshattriva 







i i 


or heads of guilds. 


V 



References to guilds in the Epics do not add much to the economy 
of guilds proper. “ Srenibala ” appears in the Mahabharata ; the 
reference to ( 28 ) — Madhyasthamandalam (sphere of 

influence of Madhyasthas) does not help one. Mention is also made 
of : — chiefs of Ganas( 29 ). These ganas have now, by common 

agreement among scholars, reference only to political groups. 
According to Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, {< Pugas had some judicial powers 
but their decisions were appealable to Kula and Gana courts” ( 30 ). 
The same learned author cited from the Atharvana-parishishta that 
in the Pushya coronation ceremony, “ the King after the ceremony 
allowed audience to Brahmins and saluted the wives of the leaders 
of the subjects, associations or guilds, whereupon they gave their 
blessings ” ( 31 ). 

In the Ramayana there is a reference to ( 32 ) — ( Saijodha 

Sreni) — “ guilds of soldiers,” Another passage in the same Kanda 
run thus : 


^ ^ cf5T m sq wm\ v ^ \ 

wn: Slf^: cTqj \\(^) 

[There, all his subjects, those that were dear to Rama (men of 

note), (all) city merchants, and (all) city guilds lustily went after 
Rama.] 

( 27 ) M. M. Ganapati Sastry’ s Sanskrit Commentary on Kautilya’s Artha- 
sastra. 

( 28 ) Mahabharata “ A shram a Vasika Parva” — Chapter VII 
C 9 ) ibid III. 248, 1C. 

( 30 ) K. P. Jayaswal : Hindu Polity , Part I, p. 124. 

( 31 ) K. P. Jayaswal : Hindu Polity , Part II, p. 44. 

( 32 ) Ramayana , II. 33. 

( 33 ) Ramayana, II. 83, 11. 
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The term “ Naigama ” is important in view of the later finds of 
“ Negama Coins. M “ Naigama ” stands exclusively for the “ asso- 
ciation of the city-merchants * ' . The body of the people associated wit h 
the Nigama, the bourse or the guild-hall were called “ Naigama ”( 34 ). 

In the Hari-Vamsa( 35 ) there is reference to “ booths reserved for 
guilds” with their banners, to witness the wrestling contests between 
Krishna’s and Balarama’s followers. 

“ Sreni-Dharma 

The Dharma Shastra period is par excellence the epoch when guilds 
thrived most. We have authoritative evidence, literary as well 
as epigraphical, Manu ordains: “A King should enforce his own 

law only after a careful examination of the laws of castes, and dis- 
tricts, guild-laws (italics mine) and family-laws,” spfftsFR or 
“ usages of the guilds ” are well recognized by the head of the State. 
Yajhavalkya prescribes banishment for stealing the property of the 
guilds. In another passage Yajhavalkya has it that “ the King 
must discipline and establish again on the path all such as have erred 
from their own laws, whether families, castes, guilds, associations or 
districts.” Vishnu (third century A.D.) mentions “metal-workers 
and smiths of silver and gold ’ ’ . Professor Hopkins cites a Nepalese 
legend of the third or fourth century A. D. which records that Thana 
was ruled by a strong merchant guild. 

Guilds indeed occupy a much larger space in the early than in the 
late Dharma Sastras. Professor Hopkins assigns two reasons. Guild- 
life is, according to him, a characteristic of Buddhistic and Jaina 
environment ; and the comparative decline of industry and commerce 
in the last centuries of the ancient age come in handy also. Though 
the Sangha was a Buddhistic institution, it has to be remembered that 
Buddhism and Hin duism had so much in common, that Buddhism is 
not so much a distinctly new religion as an emphasis on certain features 
of Hinduism. That the guild-system is a distinctly Aryan product 
is historically a more correct proposition, and this finds an additional 
support from the opinion of Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy that “ guilds 
must have existed in Persia from the earliest times ”( 36 ). The ancient 
Persian references deserve to be gone into in greater detail by compe- 
tent scholars. That the guilds have never altogether vanished from 
India and do persist to this day in some parts of the country( 37 ) may 
warrant an a posteriori inference that since a characteristic Aryan 
institution it has survived the impact of new ideas and ideals ; and 
Buddhism either in its pristine character or later Mahayana form is 
found thriving only outside the land of its origin. 

The inscriptions of the period found at Nasik and J unnar refer to 
guilds and the custom of in vesting sums therein. The Caitya at Karli 

( S4 ) K. P. Jayaswal in Hindu Polity. 

( as ) Harivamsha, Chapter 86. V. 5. 

( 36 ) A. K. Coomaraswamy : Indian Craftsman, p. 16. 

( 37 ) Vide K. R. R. Sastry’s “ The Madura Saurashtra Community’— 

Bangalore, p. 44 ff. 
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is the gift of a Sheth of Vaijayanti. Inscription U of Luder's list des- 
cribes the wife of a Sheth “dedieatinga four-fold image of Bhagavat ( ) 
An investment of money with the ’* Seni ” (guild) of bamboo 
workers and with the guild of “braziers” is also mentioned( 39 ) . 
Another inscription specifies the gift of a seven-celled cave and a cis- 
tern by the guild of corn-dealers ( 40 ). An inscription refers also to a 
Board of Sreshthis and Sarthavahas. 

The Clay Seals. 

The seal die of terracotta was discovered by Sir John Marshall 
at Bhita near Allahabad ; and he found it at the “ house of the guild” 
— the office of the Negama( 41 ). At Vaisali, seals of Naigama of Sresh- 
thin, Sarthavaha (traders) and Kulika (merchant), were disco vered( 42 ). 
These discoveries also included three specimens of seals bearing 
the legend “ Sreshthi — Kulika — Nigama” and no less than 274 show- 
ing the legend, “ Sreshthi — Sarthavaha — Kulika — Nigama\ Sixteen 


other specimens of seals were found by Dr. D. B. Spooner. Negama 
coins appear also in Plate III, Nos. 8, 9, 10, and 11( 43 ). These coins 
are struck by the State “ for the use of city merchants ”( 44 ). One 
Nasik inscription has it that the “ investment with certain guilds has 
been proclaimed and registered at the town-hall, at the record-office 
according to custom” ( 45 ). 

Naigamas. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has sketched the working of the Naigama or 

It has for its basis the Nasik 


The 


the association of city merchants. 

inscription above cited as also the find of the “ Negama coins.” 
Naigama should have had its “ assembly-hall” and office where it held 
its meetings even as the “ Paura Janapadas ” (townmen) held theirs 
in their “ Sabhas and Squares.” Does not one find “a donor — 
a nobleman — recording at the Nigama Sabha his investments with 
certain guilds, srenis, of the town Govardhana ” with the direction 
that the interest should go “to certain charities in perpetuity”? 
Then comes the very happy surmise, “ Naigama thus was connected 
with and probably over the srenis or the guilds of the city( 46 ). 

In the later Dharma Shastra period, the raison d'etre of these 
guilds as given in Brihaspati( 47 ), resolves itself into, (a) preven- 
tion of danger and (6) proper discharge of member's duties. 


tion of a new guild. A curious custom called 


it 


Kosha 


forma - 
or the 


drinking of sacred water, lays down that if a new applicant 


(*’) 

n 

( 4 .) 

(“> 

n 

( 43 ) 

<“) 

( «) 

( 46 ) 

( 4 ,) 


Epigrapia Indica, Vol. X. Appendix, p. 5. 
Luders, 1165. 

Luders, 1180, 

Archaeological Survey, Annual Report, 1911-12. 
Archaeological Report, 1903-04, p. 104. 
Cunningham : Coins of Ancient India , 63. 

K. P, Jayaswal ; Hindu Polity , Part II, p! 77. 
Epigraphia Indica , Vol. VIII, p. 83. 

K. P. Jayaswal; Hindu Polity , Part II n 77 
Brihaspathi Sutra. XVII, 5, 6. P ' 
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survives for a fortnight after drinking the water, he is considered a 

lit member for admission. By the term “ Lekha Kunjci ” which 

appears next, is probably meant a convention laying down the rules 

and regulations of the guild. A Madhyastha- -a term occurring in the 

a abharata also — is frequently mentioned in relation to the working 

0 these guilds”. As Dr. Majumdar happily puts it: "Mutual 

confidence having first been established by means of sacred libation, 

by a stipulation in writing or by Umpires , they shall then set about 
their work.” 


Though the Jatakas refer to apprentices, it is Narada ( 48 ) who 
definitely gives the rules regarding apprentices. An apprentice might 
be whipped ; he was bound out for a given length of time, and during 
probation, the Guru was entitled to the profits of the apprentice’s 
labour. Dr. R. Mukherjea goes farther and lays down that during 
the Smriti period considerations of caste did not affect the admission 
of apprentices into a craft. 4 ‘What mattered was the consent of the 
apprentice’s guardian and relations’ ? ( 49 ) . Really, the relation between 
the master-craftsman and his apprentices was f ‘ sacred and spiritual.” 

The functions of these srenis, according to Brishaspati Samhita, 
are : — 


(а) The construction of a House of Assembly. 

(б) The construction of a shed for water, a temple, a pool or 

a garden. 

(c) Helping the poor to perform Samskaras. 

The famous Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta and Bandhu- 
varman mentions “the noble temple to the Sun by the silk-cloth 
weavers as a guild ( 50 )’\ A guild-hall is also referred to. 


Inscriptional Support 

The Damodharpur ( 51 ) copper-plate inscriptions give a vivid 
account of the working of these guilds. Plate I. mentions one 

(Nagarasreshthi Dhrutipala). This Nagara- 

Shreshthi can be translated as “ President of the town.” As Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal puts it with his characteristic lucidity, “ divisional capitals 
or seats of government had their Sreshthins under the Gruptas”( 52 ). 
Dhrutipala is the Nagara-Shreshthin of Koti in the province of Bengal 
under Kumaragupta. This Nagara-Sreshthin was one of the four 
members who seem to have helped the Vishayapathi (head of the 
district). The Nagara-Sreshthin had “ probably to represent the 
various guilds or corporations in the town or the rich urban popula- 
tion.” Plate 5 mentions one Vishayapathi Swayambhudeva 

administering the town in the company of the Nagara Sreshthin—Avj^ 

( 48 ) Narada, X. 2, 3, 6. . . r 7 . ^ 

i 49 ) Dr R Mukherjea : Local Government in Ancient India, p. oU. 

[ so) xh * e jndian Antiquary, VoL XV, p. 196 ; Fleet-Gupta Inscriptions, 18. 

( 51 ) Epigraph ia Indica. XV, 131. 

(52) EpigrapJiia Indica. XV, 130. 
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Ribhupala. In the Indore copper- 
tv transfer of temple properties to a 

tioned. 




e inscription of Skandagupta, 
of local oil-mongers is men- 




* * 


Guilds in S 


Dr. Radhakumud Mukherjea postulates that the evidence re 
guilds of North Indian inscriptions is confirmed by those in South 

uilds served also as banks ( 53 ). The obvious 


India." These g 


difficulty with South Indian inscriptions is that they are later in date — 
of these Dr. R. Mukherjea is fully aware — and that village assemblies 
and not industrial guilds, as in the North, are the recipients of gifts, 
The Tanjore inscriptions where the shepherds had to supply ghee to 
the Lord at the rate of one nlakku of ghee for each sacred lamp look 
only like a communal caste affair. There is mention of a guild of oil- 
mongers of Kanchi ( 54 ). A gift by oil-mongers of a certain percent- 
age on certain articles such as female cloths is also cited ( 55 ). Again, 
there is a gift of voluntary fees for conducting the Sivarathri festival 
by a guild of merchants : and a gift of tolls by the merchant-guild of 
Ayyavole is also mentioned ( 56 ). 

The constitution of these guilds, according to Narada and Brihas- 
pathi, is found to resolve itself into a chief or president assisted by 
two, three, or five Executive Officers. 



with the Vedas are to be appointed Executive Officers. Failure to per- 
form one's duties was often punished by confiscation of property 
and by banishment from the locality. There was also a House or 
Assembly meeting to the sound of a drum ( 57 ). 

By the seventh century A. D., the guild was recognized as a 
corporation " in the eye of the law ; guilds possessed immovable 
property ; “ the executive officers could contract loans on behalf of the 
guild ; charitable and religious deeds were performed by the guilds 
and one could cease to be a member if he chose to do so ”( 58 ). 

The Guild and the State . 

What was the relation of the guild to the State ? A steady and 
gradual increase of power is portrayed in the Dharma Shastras ; but 
still the pointed question of Professor Hopkins persists. What was 

connection between the State-officials and the guilds? In 

of Kasi, headship of guilds and the post of Treasurer 





seem to have for once vested in the same person ( 59 ). The King had 
certainly powers to punish guilds if “ they erred from their own laws’ * 
(Yajnavalkya). The King is also to act as Umpire between Sheth 

/i Tv t »i _t mr rr* » i 

. I he King is perhaps 







, , . .,ii , - ~ .•) to approve of 

whatever the guilds do to other people. Kautilya advises the King 

not to provoke war but conciliate the guilds. Guilds could try their 

own law suits but an appeal always lay to the king, and Brihaspathi 

( 53 ) Hultzsch : South Indian Inscriptions , Vol. II, part iii n 2 >1 

( 54 ) Madras Epigraphicai Report, 1909, p. 261. * 1 

( 55 ) Madras Epigraphicai Report, 1906, p. 442. 

( 5<i ) Madras Epigraphicai Report, 1911, pp. 377, 378 
( 57 ) Brihaspathi. XVII, 2. 

( R* Majumdar : Corporate Government in Ancient India 
( ) J • Hr 4 * S » , 1 90 1 , p» 865. 


pp. 57, 58. 



crimps M? IT T? ^ ^ eci( * e disputes, with the exception of violent 
to ^re<n ' ** * ,^ asw ^/ vvou ^d grant only “ some judicial powers 

m + . e * r ^ e( d s i° ns were appealable to Kula and Gana 

i_* 1 ‘ r * en * ^ rasa d is perfectly sound in iterating that “ the 

ZT? t0 be the judge of the conformity of the by daws of guilds 

1 e , sa ^ e ^ injunctions” (Dharma). In practice the state - 
*+°i S ^ have varied with ( c distance from state or provincial 
capi a s, the strength of the central government, the prestige of the 
guilds and the character of their work.” 


Self-governing Guilds . 

That these guilds in Ancient India were de facto autonomous is 
abundantly clear ; and undoubtedly on the technical side of their 
transactions they were absolutely self-governing. Only on this hypo- 
thesis could one explain the control of an army raised from among 
the town guilds, equipped by them, and maintained in a state of 
readiness and efficiency. (See M. M. Ganapati Sastry’s Commentary 
of Srenibala ). Otherwise it would be difficult to account for the 
specific rules regarding apprenticeship sketched by Narada. Professor 
Hopkins has given a well merited tribute to them that “ commerce 
in the modern sense whereby the king was advised not to oppress 
the guilds and not to tax too heavily was made possible through 
the grow th of guilds’ ’ ; more than all this, it, along with the Punchayat 
of the East, became an abode of “ liberal culture and progress.” 
(Majumdar). 


These guilds function to this day in some parts of India, having 
survived the shocks of the middle ages. The Vaillabhatta Swami 
temple at Gwalior ( 60 ) (877 A.D.), the Harsha Stone Inscription of 
973-974 A. D., and the Sujadoni Inscriptions of the tenth century A.D. 
bring the history of the guilds to the “ latest days of the Hindu period.” 
Highly developed caste guilds are found to have received the “ pat- 
ronage of the Moghul Emperors” ( 61 ). Mr. Proctor Sims in his 
report sketches the successful levying of a religious tax in 1878 and the 
boycotting of the recalcitrants by the Vania guild which brought them 
to submission in a small town in Kathiawar. Ahmedabad is found 
to be the spot where the system of “ caste or trade unions is more 
fully developed than in any other part of Gujerat ( 62 ). After a 
detailed economic study of modern trade guilds in South India, the 
present writer has pointed out that there is a fundamental coincidence 
between the rules followed by artisans and merchants in distant Lahore 
(N. India) and those observed by engravers, goldsmiths, and traders in 
Madura f 63 ) Chidambaram and Vriddhachalam in South India. 
Co-eva] with her method of cherishing intact her ancient lore India 
has preserved to this day her distinct personality in the form of these 
guilds ( Aryan in origin) through an unbroken chain of continuity. 

K. R. R. Sastry. 


EviQrctphia Indica , VoL I, p* 159. 

Dr. lUjani Kanta Das : Factory Labour in 

Imperial Gazetteer. VoL V, P-191* 

K. R. R. Sastry : South Indian Guilds , p. 44 
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The Bhmjatwi Gita, translated from the S«j 

introduction, an argument and a commentary by \\ . 1 

M.A. (Humphrey Milford, London, 15$ft.) 

The Gita is like the Banyan tree ever young and 
any philosophy of life can take shelter under its eanop; 


au 


Douglas P 


: more. 


Whenever the Song may have been nrst cuanteu, au« 
it may have been first transcribed, ever since, commentators and anno- 
tators. as well as preachers and teachers, have been busy mterpretmg 
its message. Before its first European version (in English m li bo) 
Indian teachers, both Sanskrit- and Vernacular, had expounded its 
message : all through the last- century, and in ever increasing measure 
in this one, European and American savants and their Indian chelas 
have written about the Gita, and of translations there is no ea 
nowadays. This is praiseworthy in the Occidental mind, 
either of some modernized Hindus or of the Western Orientalists. 

m. . i r*..; i tAimvor ia nrrf. fl.lwsi.vs an Orientalist and the 


The true Oriental, however, is not always an Orientalist and the 
true philosopher is not always a philologist , still more rare is the 
combination of a linguist, a metaphysician and a mystic . and so almost 

all of these modern versions, translations and expositions alike, be they 

Indian or W estern, leave an empty feeling in some part- of our being. 


The book under review gives us that experience of empty feeling. 
Even the intellect is not satisfied ; but that is not to say that the author 
is not a learned man, or that he has failed to marshal his learning. The 
introduction of 98 pages shows that he has taken pains to familiarize 
himself with available material, but his method of research being 
similar to that of other Westerners his arguments and conclusions 
yield little that is new. Like so many others he assigns to the book 
the absurd date of 150 B.C. : one single line of reasoning would demo lish 
that figure. It is a well known fact that the Gita examines and review’s 
the various schools of thought in existence at the time when it was 
recorded ; now there is not a mention of the great Buddha, and that 
would carry us to 600 B.C. any way. But Indian chronology is the 

hete noire of all orientalists. 


Similarly in grasping the contents of the book the Orientalists 
and their Indian proteges rely on their own philological basis and 
neglect to examine judiciously the philosophical any mystical founda- 
tion of the Gita. Our author had opportunities ; he might have 
succeeded in giving us an outstanding volume had he sat at the feet 
of some sage, at the same time that he consulted learned shastris in 
Benares. 

While it is always helpful to have one more translation we doubt 
if this particular version will win any unique place with students of 
the Gita. What it gains in accuracy it loses in rhythm ; while the foot 
notes are interesting and in some cases informative, thev will help more 
the students whose field is the analysis of the outer shell of the Gita 
than those who look for its soul. 
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est we seem unappreciative, let us close with this: any sincere 

man w o takes pains to learn the Gita and to teach it has claims 
upon our gratitude. Even if the hook does not benefit and bless a 
mmierous crowd, it will help some, but most of all it must have helped 
r. ill , m translating and expounding the Gita , no one can fail to 
leceive its benediction, and every soul who is thus charged is in 
himself a help and a blessing to his fellows. 

S. B. 


Education for Tolerance . By John E. J. Fanshawe 
(Independent Education, New York.) 


The post-war antagonism — economic and political — between 
Britain and the U.S.A. has, by emphasizing their differences 
of ideals and traditions, promoted an unhealthy spirit of mutual 
intolerance. Sentimentalist appeals to their ties of language 
and blood, far from stimulating tolerance, drive the two peoples 
from comparative indifference to open hostility so unmistakably 
manifested in the huge mass of provocati\e press rubbish 
that — thanks to their linguistic affinity— flows freely between 
the two countries. Their indiscriminate promotion of Anglo- 
American individual contacts generally leaves each party a disgustful 


enigma to the otner. 

Whilst steps like washing off irrational anti-English prejudice 
and national conceit from American school histories will go to remove 
the obstacles, the real solution lies in a rational appeal to selTmtoffit, 
self-defence and economic development. These reqrnre co-operation 
and involve inter-dependence. The sens* of inter-de^toe 
inter-obligation, properly developed, will banish conceit and promote 

healthy understanding between the two great peoples. 

The author’s distinction between the sentimental and the rational 


based on facts of American 


is 

recognises 

remedy. 



psychology 
the most strai 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
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raents on the article by Sir Lawrence 
not write w 
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from readers on the 
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some knowledge and 
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for many 


have fairly extensively investigated the problems of psychic 




Sir 



reliance on the 




In the 

of ghosts'' in 

ledged the help of certain spirit-guides on more than one occasion 




But in this 



ss he 



With regard to the 





“ The fate of the 


is a serious 



mediums (their physical and moral degradation) in 
sign''. The mediums who have done and are doing such good work 
in connection with the Society for Psychical Research and the spiritu- 
alist bodies in this country are in every way healthy and sane. There 


is a section of 



at present active in 




speakers are constantly repeating insinuations of the same kind with 


resard to mediums. 


At a discussion following one of their lectures 


some time ago l took occasion to point out that the speaker’s attitude 
was at the present day an anachronism, and tended to perpetuate 
the unfortunate estrangement between Spiritualism and Theosophy 
due largely to the unwarranted and bitterly hostile attacks made 
upon Spiritualism by Madame Blavatsky. Far wiser was the late 
Mr. Sinnett who wrote a most sensible pamphlet on the subject. His 
advice is now r being acted upon by the Theosophical Society of which 
Mrs. Besant is the head, for their speakers constantly appear on 
platforms along with mediums. I suggest that before criticising you 
ought to nscertain what the facts really are as to what is taught in 
the Spiritualist Churches. These have their inspirational speakers, 
and a careful attention to the subject matter of their discourses will 
soon convince an unbiassed hearer that the teaching of the doctrines 
of reincarnation and karma are implicit in their utterances. 


London . 


Isabel Kingsley. 


[We are aware of the lapse of many neo-theosophists who, in spite 
of their claims, are really spiritualists and spiritists. Why the imme- 
morial Theosophy, taught by H. P. Blavatsky, condemns mediumism 
is very fully explained in a series of four Statements, the last of which 
we print in this very number. Madame Blavatsky was neither 
unwarranted, nor bitterly hostile in her “ attacks”; she had the good 
of millions at heart who might be misled into soul-sickening and 
soul-destroying mediumistic practices ; she warned them not by her 

ipse dixit but by full explanations, to which we would earnestly invite 
our correspondent's att ention.-Ens. ] 



ENDS AND SAYINGS. 


U 


ends of verse 


And sayings of philosophers ” 


Hudibras. 


, i number of The Sufi Quarterly brings the view from 

e wi e o r, Inge, the Dean of St. Paul, that 4i practically everybody 

lias the Christian attitude towards life to-day, whether he is a profess- 
ing Christian or not” -» * 


# This attitude consists in being of service 

to the poor, the ignorant and the children, and Mrs. Inge likes the 
definition of God as good with one “ o ” left out. Now, first, why 
is goodness specifically a Christian attitude ? Are there not equally 
good men and women in other religions ? So, if Mrs. Inge were to 
say that judging by the desire of service our age should be regarded 
as highly religious (not Christian only) we would be inclined to agree, 
and add that there is more religion outside the churches than within. 
Mrs. Inge surprised a friend, answering that in a hypothetical case 
she would donate nineteen and sixpence of the pound she could spare 
to a starving family and six pence only to build a church ; this is almost 
Theosophical. We fully agree with Mrs. Inge that “ religion is not a 
matter of words” but of “ actions and motives”. Now, noble actions 
and unselfish motives are seen in the mosque as well as in the church, 
and outside in the atheist, whom the Dean of St. Paul expects to be 
“ filled with religious convictions”. So everywhere there are good 
motives and actions, and yet poverty exists and children are tortured 
(see below), and suffering, mental, moral and physical abounds. What 
then is wrong ? We submit there is a missing link ; between motive 
and action there must be knowledge, the application of the science 
of service. Ethics has a dual aspect — individual and corporate — 
and is a science in itself and forms an important fart of the mighty 
Theosophic philosophy ; metaphysics and mysticism are other parts. 
Modern churches, synagogues, mosques, are empty of true metaphysics 
and real mysticism, and thus suffer in their apperception and expres- 
sion of ethical fundamentals. 


A shocking number of infant lives is reported to have been sacri- 
ficed in Luebeck, Germany, to the inoculating zeal of medical science. 
Some months ago, the report states, an anti-tuberculosis preparation 
was used in a baby hosp ital in that city to inoculate over one hundred 
helpless victims, of whom forty-four have died and eighty-two more 
are ill. An investigation is said to have been instituted by the civil 
authorities, involving the charging of two professors, one physician, 
and a laboratory nurse with having negligently caused the deaths of 
the babies. Individuals may he censured in this case, hut, 
tunately, so strongly entrenched is the medical profession, and so 
staunch are the defenders of its freedom to experiment that any radical 
reform or check on the use of human test-tubes is hardly to be antici- 
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pated Mrs. Inge will note one effect of the “religious” conviction 
of the scientist to serve the children. For who can doubt that the 
experimentors were actuated by the motive of finding truth, of 
relieving pain, and of serving ailing humanity ? 


Social conscience, social service, and study and practice of social 
science are knit closely together these days. Serious minded Theoso- 
phists have pointed out for many years that the remedies adopted 
were superficial and even injurious, that the true redress lay in regions 
deeper, unsuspected by the social scientist, who himself eludes 
definition being a composite photograph of many individuals ranging 
from the uninformed but noble-intentioned philanthropist to the man 
of seemingly great learning but really little wisdom. Such Theoso- 
phists will read with satisfaction a remarkable article in the August 

Atlantic Monthly, “ Can Science Control Life ?” by Lawrence Hyde. 
The author points out serious flaws in up-to-date sociology and says : 

You cannot set to work to breed a superior race until you have first 
agreed upon what you mean by the term “ superior” — and that is a matter 
on which you can get light, not from the eugenist, but from the poets, 
the mystics and the philosophers, people who have perfected themselves 
in a certain kind of discrimination, which is hardly called for at all in 
scientific research. 


In his opinion the social scientist should look for guidance to 
the social philosopher who “ would delegate to the professional statis- 
tician the type of research which it would be profitable for him to 
undertake”. Further, it should be acknowledged that “ it is the 
psychology of the observer that is in the last resort the key to the whole 
situation” and turns the tables on the psychologist by saying — “ what 
we have to do with is the psychic constitution of the investigator.” 


If he is by constitution that natural man who receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit, the whole of his thinking, whether about psychology, 
economics, or anthropology, will be perverted by his instinctive repudia- 
tion of those superior values which we are obliged to take into considera- 
tion in every problem with which the mind of man is called upon to deal. 


Ir. Hyde cannot help deducing — 

By no conceivable refinement of his methods will the scientist ever 
be able to get round the fact that the most important data of all are those 
discoverable only by the individual who has developed the potencies 
of his soul. And this is a process which is not to be accomplished without 
the exercise of painful self-discipline and a profound humbling of the 

spirit. 


So we have come to this, that service of man demands a compul- 
sory self-discipline, “ that purification of the self on which the religious 
teacher lays so much stress. For by what other means can we possibly 
secure the integrity of the master science of all — psychology V 9 Mr. 
Hyde does not tell us where is to be found the knowledge , the scientific 
knowledge of self-purification and self-discipline which leads to self- 
integrity. A would-be young aspirant for social service, agreeing 
with the propositions of Mr. Hyde, will require guidance and ask 
where to look for instruction and how to proceed. We must look out 
for Mr. Hyde’s answer ; ours is — in Pat anj airs Yoga Sutras , in the 
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AsiS^sychoWy ^ust f lavatsky ’ s . Voice °f the Silence. Ancient 

psychologist of the modern Wesf S6rViCe ^ ^ eanusrt 



by contrihnH™ ^- r ^ s biiamurti Sarma has rendered a aistmct service 
a } view a , r ]vl r? 5 Spirited . artlcle in vindication of the Gita; he answers 
claim tn -n + ^ S °! ne tune a 8° to . tlle effect that the Gita had no 
defects af^A ^ ** re P^ e vdth grammatical absurdities and 
a d T , Mr - A &arma ver y abl >' refutes the fallacies of such 

tJL, , ’ t le An nals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 

institute. Among others he makes the following points 

,1 ®? ta » f s everybody knows, is a part and an important part of 

the Mahabharata It shares the oddities of the Epic style even as any 

other portion of the Epic. Indeed, the Epic period is recognized to be a 

distinctive epoch in the development of the Sanskrit language and the 

amayana and the Mahabharata as works belonging to this period are far 

earlier in date of composition if not of final redaction than the Sutra 
period. 

No claim is or has ever been made on behalf of the Gita that it is 
the beau ideal of Sanskrit poetry ! Hindu tradition has not cared to attri- 
bute false perfection of any kind to it the Gita is always 

claimed to be and spoken of as an Upanishad ! It is what it claims to be— 
a Yoga Sastra and an Upanishad. 

Our ancient commentators have clearly drawn attention to many 
allegories in the Gita, and even third rate modern writers and booksellers 
of the Gita wax eloquent over the profound allegories of the Gita and 
dwell upon the mysterious divisions of the Mahabharata into eighteen 
books, the duration of the fight for eighteen days and of the division 
of the Gita into eighteen chapters. 

It is considered up to date by some Hindu writers to follow the 
fashion set by Western orientalists and regard the Gita as unrelated 
to the Mahabharata, as almost an interpolation. So far back as 1886 
the great Theosophical scholar T. Subba Eao advocated that “ in 
studying the Bhagavad-Gita it must not be treated as if isolated from 
the rest of the Mahabharata." Now if the Gita is a philosophical and 
mystical treatise, or Yoga-shastra, and abounds in allegories, its 
interpretation should not be restricted by philological notions, but 
should be really the task of philosophers and mystics. If, 3*S IS t 
contended by Mr. Sarma, the grammar and language structure of the 
Gita must be judged in the light of the epic style, much more is it 
essential to remember that the philosophy of the Gita should be 
examined in the light of the whole of the Mahabharata. But who 
is there among the Orientalists capable of expounding its esotericism ? 
If it is contested that there is any esoteric mystery in the Mahabharata 
the alternative is to assert that it is an encyclopedia of nonsense, and 

meaningless fairy-tales. 

The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute is rendering a 
great service to the cause of culture by publishing the , Mahabharata 
text • has not the time come for some body of Indian philosophers to 
attempt a reasoned exposition of its mysteries ? Not only m reference 
to this historical allegory, but also in connection with other tomes, 
from the Vedas to the Puranas, some attempt at under 
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contents, philosophically and not only philologieally should bo made. 
In the February number oi The Aryan Path Mr. A. B. Orage wrote 
about the next renaissance, and closed lus article thus . 

Greek and Roman culture did for the dark ages. I believe the 
bharata mav do for our own benighted age— more, in fact, because 
it e-nrinas from a higher source”. We are inclined to agree with this 

' , , Till! I J.l. . „ £ Cv* (l}lOhh(l Vn 
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the Gita, the starting point of that renaissance will be the correct 
interpretation of its metaphysical and mystical propositions. 

To those who boast too freely of our modern civilisation, its arts, 
science and medicine it may be somewhat humiliating to read of the 

^ t * i* i * i *► w nr ^ j 


Men and their Cures” (Discovery August 1930). He shows how the 
native doctor (myanya) of the savages of East Africa is an exp ei t in his 
“ business to prevent, detect and treat diseases, to which the savage 
and animals are prone” and that “ in their mysterious way the secret 
clans of medicine-men have discovered cures for diseases which still baffle 
white medical science. Indeed they hit upon great 
generations ago . . . which have recently been hailed as 
triumphs of twentieth century scientific research.” He then enume- 
rates how these men “ knew long before the fact was discovered by 
veterinary research that the red water plague was caused by the bite of 
a grass-tick . . .and adopted preventive and curative measures very 
similar to those advocated by science today . . . In homa or malaria . . 
the savage medicine-man made even more notable discoveries. He 
knew generations before, .that malaria is transmitted by the bite of the 
mosquito, but that the fever was caused by minute organisms and 
that the prophylactic was quinine. For the everyday ailments 
. the medicine-man has an extensive pharmacopoeia of medicine 
whose efficacy has not only been tested out over tribal generations 
hut is a matter of daily experience in the native village. In addition 
to beneficent medicines however, myanga has naturally turned his 
attention to poisons and most medicine-men are experts in the 
subtleties of toxicology. He discovered vaccination before Jenner 
was born and inoculation against diseases, generations before Pasteur 
ever stabbed a culture.” 


This and the facts in archaic India — for there they had a marvel- 
lous knowledge of medicine, pharmacy, surgery, etc., as witnessed in 
Charaka and Susruta — and that of ancient Egyptians’ skill of medicine 
as told in The Book of Hermes, brings once more to the front that 
every discovery and outstanding development in modern science has 
already been anticipated. Science chooses to ignore such facts but 
let us hope that it will change its methods and learn something from 
the Ancients whose knowledge on most subjects is still unrivalled. 
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Unveil, 0 Thou who givest sustenance to the world, that face 
of the true Sun, which is now hidden by a vase of golden 
light ! so that we may see the truth and know our whole duty. 
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THE TATHAGATA LIGHT. 

“ Ink# the light in the sombre valley seen by the mountaineer from 
his ‘peaks , every bright thought in your mind, my Brother, will sparkle 
and attract the attention of your distant friend and correspondent. 

It is our law to approach every such an one if even there be but the 
feeblest glimmer of the true ‘ Tathagata ’ light within him .” 

| Mahatama K. H. 

It is peculiar to the Tathagata light that it is ever passed from 
torch to waiting torch. It must be kindled first by contact with the 
fire in other hearts, through the words, written or spoken, the example, 
or the briefest touch of the lives of those in whom it burns. Be those 
who bear the flame Mahatmas Themselves or the humblest of Their 
followers, however small the gleam or great the light, it has this 
property of kindling waiting hearts. 

Fire does not go in quest of what will burn. Under Nature’s 
law, that in which fire is latent bursts into blaze at contact with 
the flame. He on the altar of whose heart the Fire of Spirit bums 
may not blazon forth his deeds ; he may dwell in secrecy and silence ; 
but it is a fact that he forms a link between the stir of the market-place 
and the stillness of the snow-capped Himalayas. He may not choose 
which men shall light their sacrificial flames from his. Those who 
have made the altar ready within their hearts will catch fire from 
contact with him, however casual, to all appearances, that contact be. 
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Tlinmrh it burns in many hearts it is but One Flame. 

xiiuuj, .1 1 J-1 „1 m. 


Those in 


Those who 


whom it shines, albeit faintly, bear the proof of closer kinship with 
the great Masters than the world at large. They have said that the 
kindling of the light in any heart cannot escape Them, 
show the gleam become Their special care, not for their own sake, 
but as potential servants of the race and sharers in Their labours 

for the common good. 


The task of him who awaits the kindling flame is to prepare an 
altar in his heart and sacrifice thereon his selfish aims and passions, 
sparing none, lust nor greed nor wrath. Their task also to lay with 
care the fuel — knowledge of the Teachings, gratitude to Those who 
place that knowledge within the reach of men, concern for all who 
tread their hopeless way in darkness. It is the law that when the 
task is done in appreciable measure, and all made ready for the 
quickening flame, no man shall wait in vain. 

Few men can say what hour the altar fire burst into blaze within ; 
by its effects its presence may be known. He in whom it is alight 
finds his mind-understanding of the Teaching gradually enlightened ; 
his gratitude to Those who guard the Truth down the ages flowers 
in devotion to Their purposes ; his interest in human weal becomes 
at last a vast and all embracing love, compassion for the pitial le state 
of mankind, the Great Orphan, which leaves him no rest but in service. 


Not without effort is the prize ours. The fire if left untended, 
may, nay must, go out. The murky gloom of materialism will not 
suffer the Tathagata light to pierce through. As a candle in the 
wind that Light flickers in the gusts of emotion. It is quenched by 
self-seeking like a torch dipped in water. The heart-light must be 
tended, its flame fed by sacrifice renewed from day to day, and the 
lower nature purified, until the light within shines forth, as through 
pellucid air, fighting the way for all, and kindling ready hearts to 
fervent flame. 


h 


THE NEW RELIGION IN RUSSIA. 

[C; E J oa d writes out of personal experience. To the Theosophists 
his article will not come as a surprise. 

The religious decay of the churches has been going on for decades, but 

i eligious feeling must find channels of expression, and under certain peculiar 

circumstances it is manifesting freely in the State in Russia. A very similar 

phenomenon is visible in India. Indian Nationalism has certainly become the 
channel of religious fervour. 

The intci esting question is- — how long and to what extent such expressions 
of feeling will prevent the mind from seeking answer to the problem of the Hidden 
Spirit. Materialistic views are being used by the Russian Government to impress 
the mind of the people, just as in earlier centuries more than one state used, 
and even now indirectly uses, religious views to influence their citizens. Russia 
must perforce prevent the spread of the growing knowledge of the borderland 
sciences lest some physical and biological bubbles are pricked and the human 
mind is intuitively led on to the power and potency of the Spirit. No — not any 
state, socialistic or capitalistic, will serve as a substitute for that peculiar but 
persistent yearning of the human heart to know the meaning and purpose of 
Life, in which the state is but a speck. One religion may be substituted by 
another religion, but there is no power in Moscow or anywhere else on earth which 
can invent a substitute for the Wisdom -Religion. The article of Mr. Geoffrey 

West which follows, and the Note appended to it, supplement Mr. JoacTs masterly 
survey. — Eds.] 


So much political capital has been made out of the alleged per- 
secution of religion in Russia, that it is difficult both to estimate its 
extent and to gauge its significance. Nor does a short visit to Russia 
throw much light upon the question. No restrictions, it is true, are 
placed upon the movements of the foreign visitor ; he may see what 
he pleases. But, unless he can speak Russian, this liberty to vie'w 
does not take him far, since unable either to talk or to listen, his 
ignorance of the language precludes him from understanding much of 
what he sees. Moreover his contacts are made through the medium 
of guides and interpreters, who ire without exception spokesmen 
of the official point of view. 

Having taken care to qualify what I have to say by emphasising 
the partial and possibly tainted character of the observations upon 
which it rests, I propose to give as briefly as I can a summary of the 
facts with regard to the religious situation in Russia. I do this not 
so much because the facts are in themselves particularly striking — 
in comparison with the sensational accounts that have appeared 
they are, indeed, singularly pedestrian — as because their significance, 
the moral which, to use an old fashioned expression, can be drawn 
from them, seems to me of the first importance for a reading of con- 
temporary tendencies in the Western world. 

Stated shortly the thesis I wish to elaborate is this : —the modern 
Russian has no religion in the ordinary sense of the word, but he has 
religious substitutes which appear completely to satisfy his spiritual 
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be expected to seek 


modem Westerner has neither religion nor religious 

he may 

? 



on, therefore, arises, to what extent 
them where the Russians have 




I. The Facts. 


According to official figures the total number of Churches in 
Russia at the time of the Revolution was about 50,000. Of these 
some 3,000 have been closed ; 47,000 are stated to be still open and 

functioning as religious centres. 

Tt is asserted bv the Government that no Church is closed except 
by £ e “p^lequert of the workers living in the neighbourhood, 
who wish to use the building as a workman’s club, a theatre, or for 
sleeping accommodation ; the housing shortage is acute m Russia 
and every available cubic foot of space is eagerly sought after, 
entered a number of churches in Moscow and Leningrad ; the cere- 
monial was shorn of much of what must, I imagine, have been its 
pristine elaboration and grandeur, and the numbers of the officiating 
priests seemed attenuated. However, services were proceeding, and, 
so far as I could see, without any hint of interruption. Surprisingly 
they were attended by numbers of children. 

What has been suppressed is not religious worship but extra- 
religious activities conducted by religious bodies. Such suppression 
operates more particularly against Baptist organisations which have 
increased considerably in numbers in the last decade. (There are 
said to be some six million Baptists in Russia at the moment, compared 
with under a million at the time of the revolution.) The Baptists 
have been active proselytizers, organising in connection with their 
places of worship clubs, schools, lectures, workers’ benefit and welfare 
schemes, and social activities of the games and dancing variety. 
These activities, it is obvious, constituted an encroachment upon 
Government preserves.- The Bolsheviks have staked out a strong 
propagandist and educational claim upon the ear of the people, a 
claim which, so far as education is concerned, they have more than 
made good, and naturally enough will have no squatting on such 
valuable property. These extra-religious activities of the Baptists 
which constitute what in England we are accustomed to regard as the 
mothers’ meeting and tea fight aspect of religion, have, therefore, 
during the last twelve months been rigorously suppressed, and the 
activities of religious bodies have been confined to what is after all 
their main function, the organisation and carrying out of religious 
worship. Provided they do this and no more, they are not interfered 
with, . although they may find serious difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary buildings. 

Also they must pay for their priests, and these, I am afraid, 
have a very thin time of it indeed. This is nob so much because the 
payment they receive is stinted, although, I imagine, their remunera- 
tion is far from princely, as because not being classed as workers they 
receive no ration cards enabling them to buy necessaries at fixed 
prices. The cost of living in Russia is, except for workers, fantastically 
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high ; soap, for example, when I was in Moscow this summer, was 
six shillings a cake, while the cost of such necessaries as meat, sugar, 
butter and milk is practically prohibitive except to those whose ration 
cards entitle them to buy at a controlled price. Hence living for 
non- workers who receive no ration cards is desperately hard. 

The aspect of the priests is gaunt and meagre, as far removed as 
from the pink and rotundly cherubic appearance which 
characterises English ecclesiastics. But, and this is the important 
point, except they engage in counter-revolutionary activities they 
are let alone. The exception, if the Communists are to be believed, is 
a large one, the priests especially in the villages having made common 
cause with the Kulahs or rich peasants, in opposing Government 
schemes for the collectivisation of agriculture. This opposition has 
led to the death of some and the imprisonment of many, and is no 
doubt at the bottom of many of the stories of persecution. 

On the other hand there is definite anti-religious propaganda 
in the schools and universities. This propaganda takes the form of 
critical examinations of Bible stories, combined with an intensive 
course in biology ; proofs of the non-existence of God reinforced with 
an account of the reasons which have led mankind, and especially 
bourgeois mankind, to invent and maintain Him, and an historical 
survey of the past of religions, with special reference to the strife 
and slaughter for which they have been responsible, and the use to 
which they have been put by capitalist governments for the purpose 
of keeping the workers in their places. Religion, in fact, is exhibited 
as the opium of the people. As part of his educational training the 
young Russian will also be taken to one of the anti-religious museums 
which are now to be found in most of the large towns. Here he will 
see instruments of torture used by the Inquisition, wax-work models 
of priests working miracles as, for example, by pouring molten red 
sealing wax through a hole in the back of a saint to produce liquefying 
stigmata and photographs of mutilations and sexual perversions 
SSed by members of religious sects. There will also be a first 
rate collection of biological exhibits showing the gradual evolution of 
our race from the amoeba to man. Solicited from childhood onwards 
by skilful and unremitting propaganda, the young town Russian 
by the time he reaches maturity is normally hostile to religion. He 
regards it as a pack of lies sedulously exploited by ruling classes for 
propagandist purposes, and as a class-conscious citizen trained in the 
unsentimental school of materialist philosophy, he contemptuously 


rejects it. 


II. The Substitutes. 


Nevertheless he has, it is obvious that he must have, substitutes. 
Asked what they were, he would probably answer that his whole life 
was a religions substitute, by which he would mean 

” « a l as and more permanent than the illusory consolations of religion. 
Thl answer is creditable but vague. Let me try to give rt definiteness. 


The d iff us 
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Young 


for work which pervades contemporary Russia. w ^ 

their holidays not in amusement but in improvement ; they learn or 
teach foreign languages, instruct peasants in scientific farming, or 
spend their leisure in repairing and making roads. There is a phrase 
current in Russia meaning “ without frills ; religion in the ordinal \ 
sense is a “ frill,” love making is a “frill,” drinking a “frill” and 
novel reading a “ frill.” People with serious work on hand have no 
time for such things. Discarding them, young Russians bend all 
their energies to the service of the State. 


Secondly there is machinery. The famous Five Year Plan may 
be best described as a deliberate attempt to turn Russia into a first 
class industrial country in five years. New industries spring up 
like mushrooms, and existing ones are mechanised. The necessary 
machines have at present to be imported, and each new mechanical 
arrival is greeted by the Russians as a symbol of the coming millenium . 
Russians simply cannot take their machines for granted. Like 
children delighted with a new toy, they show them to you on the 
cinemas (the typical “ News of the Week” film at a Russian cinema 
records the installation of a new machine, shows it triumphantly 
working, and ends up with figures indicating the increase of output 
in which it has resulted), drag you from one end of Russia to another 
to exhibit their immense new factories and workshops — imagine an 
Englishman insisting on taking a foreign visitor to Middlesborough or 
Rotherham to show him blast furnaces ! —and half starve themselves 
in order to pay for them. There is considerable material shortage even 
privations in Russia to-day, but it is to a large extent voluntary ; 

the Russians export the best of what they produce, and live on the 
leavings. 

Of the godhead machinery, the tractor is the most visible as 
it is the most loved aspect. Upon the ability of Russia to produce 
tractors the whole agricultural question turns, and upon the solution 
of the agricultural problem hangs the future of Russia. Hence the 
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tractor is invested with an almost mystical significance ; when it 
makes its inevitable appear mce upon the film, you can almost feel 
the audience thrilling in their seats, while an almost imperceptible 
" Oh,” like that which greets the ascent of a rocket at a firework 
display, sweeps like a breeze over the crowded hall. 


Finally there is Lenin. Lenin is the first man in Europe since 
the Roman Emperors to be deified after his death. He is in very truth 
a god. Busts of him are omnipresent — I was told that there were 
over a thousand in the shop windows of the old Neffsky Prospekt 
alone round the bust there is built a small red shrine ; the name 
is uttered with lowered voice. Godlike and with an enigmatic smile, 

the sturdy squat figure presides benevolently over the multifarious 
activities of revolutionary Russia. 


III. The Lesson. 

The lesson is simple enough. In England the men of this 
generation have lost their religion. It has evaporated and, with- 
drawing, has left a vacuum. Without some cause in which to lose 
themselves, some creed in which to find themselves, or some loved 
object of value for which to sacrifice themselves, men live lives without 
point and purpose. Recognising nothing which can raise them out 
of the selfish, little pit of vanity and desire which is the self, they are 
led to turn their thoughts inwards to find in themselves at once the 
sole object of interest and the sole criterion of value. As a result 
they live tired and tiring lives, play solely for their own hands, and 
endeavour to find in self satisfaction and the gratification of sense a 
sufficient aim and purpose for living. The symptoms of the malaise 
in terms of disillusion, cynicism, undue introspectiveness, hysteria 
and neurosis are familiar and need not detain us. 

I cannot convey the impression left on me by contemporary 
Russia better than by saying that these symptoms are entirely 
lacking. Whatever may be the troubles of modern Russians, they 
are not and are never likely to be unhappy in the way in which the 
modem English and Americans are unhappy. It is not merely that 
Russians are fully occupied, that they have plenty to do, but that 
the line between working for oneself and serving one’s fellows, a line 
which here is everywhere apparent, is there completely absent. All 
work in Russia is the State’s work, so that performing it one fulfils 
one’s nature in service to something greater than the self. 

It was a dream of Hegel’s that the State could have real being, 
so that the individual participating in it could develop in him all 
that he had it in him to be, and realise a nature greater than his own. 
In Russia the dream has, at any rate for the moment, come true ; 
and it has come true just in so far as the service of the workers’ State 
for the maintenance of Socialism in Russia and its spread over the 
civilised world has taken on for the contemporary Russian the aspect 
of a religious devotion. 


C. E. M. Jo AD. 



THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPRESSION. 

[Geoffrey West has already won a fair reputation as a literary critic 
and biographer for all his comparative youth. He is the author of Demotion : 
The Future of Literary Criticism in the “ To-day and To-morrow senes, a 
contributor to the Times Literary Supplement and other leading literary weeklies, 
and is now working on an authorised biography and criticism of the life and 
writings of H. G. Wells viewed as aspects of a single spiritual development. 
We draw our readers' attention to the Note appended to this article. Eds.J 


As the study of abnormal psychology throws light upon common 

psychology, so the study of eccentric sects and cults illuininates the 

whole area of religious thought and understanding. By examining 

its extremities we define its limits. Such investigations are of great 

interest to-day, partly because the claims of traditional religion are 

everywhere being questioned and to an unprecedented degree set 

aside as the result of scientific criticism, partly because the increased 

facilities for wor d transport and communication, to say nothing of 

the multiplication of books, are every day bringing the peoples of 

various faiths into more intimate contact, and forcing mutual doubt 

and self-questioning upon them. To the sincerely religious man a 

new religion often makes a considerable appeal ; habit has dulled his 

sense of the potentialities of his familiar faith, the new seems to offer 

fresh vision, profounder realisation, and dog-like he drops his one 

solid possession for what may prove to be little more than a shadow. 

Most of all is this like to happen in those countries where the Protestant 

tradition of the absolute spiritual responsibility of the individual has 

prevailed, and especially does it seem to be so in America, which in 

the last hundred years has given birth or a home to countless minor 
and some major faiths and sects. 


Some of them are described in a book published last year, The 
Confusion of Tongms , by C. W. Ferguson. Ib is not a particularly 
good book. The author is evidently a young man, and h£ alel 
to make game ; he has left it to the reader to bring to the book that 
understanding one normally expects the author to supply. But it is 
interesting. Most of us know something of Spiritualism, Mormonism, 
Christian Science, New Thought, Swedenborgianism, and Theosophy 
(m this case mainly the neo-Theosophy of Mrs. Besant and her 
followers to which a section on Liberal Catholicism forms a fitting 
appendix) but we are less familiar with the various minor forms of 
^damentahsm ; the strict dogmas of the Dukhobors, the Mennonites 

.1 e - ^ kers ’ +i 6 + S »^n? Day Adven tists, and the Russellites with 
their slogan that Millions now living will never die” • ' 

wordiness of Bahaism and some of the more talkative self-advertismv 

McPherson and the Unity School of Christianity and tL 
eccentricities of the House of David or Bachman^,. Mr F e r^Z 
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has something to say on all these topics. With regard to the last, 
and to the whole vexed question, so important and so evasive, of the 
complicated relations of religion and sex, some much more interesting 
material is to be found in the journal of Hannah Whitall Smith, 
edited with a long introduction by Mrs. Ray Strachey, and published 
in 1928 under the title of Religious Fanaticism . Roth journal and 
introduction deal with the more curious American religious sects of 
the nineteenth century, whereas Mr. Ferguson relates mainly but 
not exclusively more recent developments. From a reading of these 
two books either separately or together, striking conclusions emerge. 

Mrs. Smith, at least, sets beyond all doubt the absolute sincerity 
of the followers of these cults and sects, though her experiences are set 
down as a warning against such eccentricities, and she is concerned 
practically wholly with the most extreme aberrations of the religious 
spirit. Yet they cannot all be accepted ; many must be dismissed 
instantly as nonsensical, contrary to known fact, degrading or indecent 
even, by almost every intelligent person ; and their claims, moreover, 
are mutually exclusive — one cannot have twenty messiahs, each the 
Only Son of the one true God ! Nevertheless they work ; each has 
its devotees. Believe in me and you shall find salvation, is the cry 
of every religious founder or leader, and it is undeniable that the 
promise is fulfilled — invariably someone by obeying that command 
finds happiness, an all-sufficing purpose for which no sacrifice, of 
oneself or of others, is too great. Some may allege the experiences 
of the follower of another prophet or faith to be, on the religious plane, 
false, self-deceptions, yet such experiences in innumerable cases are 
indistinguishable in their power to impel to that higher and more 
selfless living which sacrifice implies. If anyone doubts this, let him 
study the record of religious persecution in connection with, say, 
the Mormons or Dukhobors —not merely the social disfavour and 
mockery, but the taking away or giving up of goods, the threats of 
imprisonment and even to life. It would seem that there is no religion 
by which some man or woman may not, to his or her satisfaction, 
find salvation. This must be so ; religion works —or it perishes. It 
is so, apparently, even when the prophet can be proved by later 
confession to be a conscious deceiver with his mind centred solely 
upon self-glorification, some rich disciple’s money-bags, or sexual 
possession of his fairer followers. One may doubt the sincerity of 
many religious leaders ; one cannot doubt that of their devotees. No 
sect can consist solely of charlatans, though it may of fools— a 

statement which demands the afterthought that we are all fools by 

■ ■ 

someone else’s standards ! 

Yet surely a strange light is cast upon the nature of all religions 
if teachings which are not only mutually exclusive but often consciously 
invented falsehoods can bring about that transcending of the limits 
of selfhood and that sense of union with Reality in which the self 
seems to be at once absorbed and extended and at the same 


time, so it appears, accounted for or justified, which for most people 
constitutes the essential religious experience. The conclusion seems 


unavoidable not merely that no religion can clai 
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truth but that the only applicable test is effectiveness for bringing 
about the experience in the individual case, and that such effectiveness 
depends not at all upon truth to testable fact but upon faith. So 
long as one believes, it is a minor matter what one believes. A reli- 
gion is in itself no more than an instrument, to be employed not for 
its own sake but as a means to something beyond. 


Startling as this viewpoint may be to some orthodox religionists, 
I do not see how it can be refuted. But if it be accepted, what is 
that something towards which each individual religion leads, however 
fumblingly or feebly ? It is the religious experience, one and un- 
changing, being of its essence no more and no less than a simple 
experience of ultimate Unity, yet always in its expression variable 
and personal. There, in a sentence, we touch at once the root of the 
difficulties of religious jealousy and conflict and their solution. 

Every religion is an expression of the religious experience. The 
experience may be experienced, but never apprehended intellectually, 
as Mr. Middleton Murry has explained in these pages ; thus while it 
may be conveyed it cannot be stated. Intellectually regarded, every 
religion is an attempt to define the indefinable, and the claim of each 
to be the unique definition is the cause of all religious dissension. 
At best, as at worst, such a statement can be, in Mr. Murry’s word, 
no more than a perspective of that ultimate Unity experienced ; it 
is necessary to insist upon this, for in the wider view God, Truth, 
Reality, Oneness may appear in a thousand Protean guises, each 
one relatively, none absolutely, true. 


In the light of the facts related by Mr. Ferguson and Mrs. Stracliey, 
and testified to by all religious history, this seems the only sane attitude. 
If we are to accord truth to any or every religion, it must be the truth 
of art, the truth of the individual or partial perspective. The religion 
that is not the creation of one individual is that of a number of 
individuals, and even if we might adopt some theory of inspiration, 
we cannot presume a perfect interpretation from a defective instru- 
ment. We make no complaint because two artists’ drawings of 
the same landscape, even if sketched from the same point, are not 
identical, nor should we because religions do not agree. They are, 
like the paintings, metaphors, hieroglyphs, of experience, and as 
such they should be judged by standards less of truth than of beauty. 
Their beauty is their truth. By such standards many of these sects 
and cults described by the two writers would, I think, earn no small 
measure of condemnation, not as lies conscious or unconscious, but 
as too little effective, or as mingling with their effectiveness degrading 
qualities, unacceptable limitations, physical or mental contaminations ; 
they would be condemned, in short, on similar grounds to bad art. 
Tradition has in religion the same advantages (and disadvantages) 
as in art. The genuine innovative need is as rare in one as in the 
other, and in either demands actual creative genius. The ordinary 
man shows his good sense when he adopts the established religion 
of his place and time as naturally as he does its language or social 
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system. Still more he would show it, would he realise that his 
adoption of all three is but an accident of circumstance. 

What we ask of the religious adherent is, in short, the recognition 
that his creed is not a statement but an adumbration of the truth, 
and that as there is no One Way in art, so there is no One Path in 
religion. This I take to be the true Theosophical attitude. It does 
not assert that there are not higher and lower religious forms. There 
are. But, even so, as Tales for Tiny Tots is better suited to the 
nursery reader than Jude, the Obscure , or King Lear , so are inferior 
religious forms sometimes best suited to the infantile spiritual con- 
sciousness. The Absolute, Keyserling says, is attainable by the 
realisation of any given possibilities. What is essential is that one 
should not remain in the nursery too long, believing it to be the world. 
The recognition suggested makes for tolerance and understanding ; 
it abolishes the conflict between Science and Religion ; it facilitates 
receptivity to new and higher teachings. 

If Pilate indeed jested when he asked “What is Truth v ? he 
w r as surely the one man in the Jerusalem of his day worthy to stand 
face to face with the man he came to judge. Yet though Reality 
must remain for ever elusive, capable of experience but never of 
definition, need this distress us ? Need it cause us to feel abashed 
or ineffective that, on the scientific plane, our own conception of the 
universe about us may, in a thousand years or less, be matter only 
for ohe w r aste-paper basket ? I believe not. The medieval man in 
the Ptolemaic earth-centred universe lived as complete a life, however 
different intellectually and emotionally, as anyone alive to-day. All 
that any of us can do or needs to do, scientifically or religiously, is 
to create or adopt the most suitable expression of his apprehension 
of Being open to him within the limits of his knowledge and psycho- 
logical needs, as a dwelling wherein he may abide. But let him 
remember that it is no more than his dwelling; further, let him 
remember that because it suits him it is not necessarily suited to 

everyone or even anyone else. 


Geoffrey West. 
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A NOTE ON THE ABOVE. 

Mr. Geoffrey West’s comprehension of the true Theosophical 
position is partial, and in this, as in so many other cases, half a truth 
will prove more dangerous to him and his readers than a downright 
lie such as the fanaticism of the believer on the one hand or the negation 
of the unbeliever on the other. In the earlier part of his article Mr. 
West has made the very necessary distinction between neo-theosophy 
and Theosophy. We shall advance here three main ideas put 
forward by H. P. Blavafcsky and her Indian Masters on the subject 
of Religion and religions, and Mr. West, and people like him, who 
know of the neo-theosophical attitude, will detect the basic difference 
between that and the attitude of true Theosophy. 

( 1 ) Writing on the problem of evil which all religions are suppos- 
ed to combat, this was said by one of the Masters : — 

“ After making due allowance for evils that are natural 
and cannot be avoided,- — and so few are they that I challenge 
the whole host of Western metaphysicians to call them evils 
or to trace them directly to an independent cause' — I 
point out the greatest, the chief cause of nearly two-thirds 
of the evik that pursue humanity ever since that cause became 
a power. It is religion under whatever form and in whatsoever 
nation. It is the sacerdotal caste, the priesthood and the 
churches ; it is in those illusions that man looks upon as 
sacred, that he has to search out the source of that multitude 
of evils which is the great curse of humanity and that almost 
overwhelms mankind. Ignorance created Gods and cunning 
took advantage of the opportunity. Look at India and look 
at Christendom and Islam, at Judaism and Fetichism. 




is priestly imposture that rendered these Gods so terrible to 
man ; it is religion that makes of him the selfish bigot, the 
fanatic that hates all mankind out of his own sect without 
rendering him any better or more moral for it. It is belief in 
God and Gods that makes two-thirds of humanity the slaves of 
a handful of those who deceive them under the false pretence 

of saving them. Is not man ever ready to commit any kind 
of evil if told that his God or 



5 demand the crime ? ; 
voluntary victim of an illusionary God, the abject slave of his 

crafty ministers. The Irish, Italian and Slavonian peasant 
will starve himself and see his family starving and naked to 
feed and clothe his padre and pope. For two 
India groaned under the weight of caste, 
feeding on the fat of the land, and to-day 
Christ and those of Mahomet are cutting each 
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The reader is requested to bear in mind that the above- quoted 

words are those of an Indian Sage, one most highly revered by all 
who have known him. J 


IV , S ^ a ]l we t ^ en 1 labour t0 smash all religions in the spirit of disbelief ? 
Disbelief is as bad as blind -belief. If men were to use their enquiring 

minis o n out how religious beliefs originate instead of turning 

seep ies am a andoning all beliefs, they would agree with the view 

which we quote below. A superficial examination of the kind such 

as is found in the volumes to which Mr. West refers will not suffice. 

• r from this Wisdom-Religion that all the various 

individual Religions’ (erroneously so called) have sprung, forming 
m their turn offshoots and branches, and also all the minor creeds, 
based upon and always originated through some personal experience 
m psychology. Every such religion, or religious offshoot, be it con- 
sidered orthodox or heretical, wise or foolish, started originally as a 
clear and unadulterated stream from the Mother-Source. The fact 
that each became in time polluted with purely human speculations 
and even inventions, due to interested motives, does not prevent any 
from having been pure in its early beginnings. There are those 
creeds — w T e shall call them religions — which have now been overlaid 
with the human element out of all recognition; others just showing 
signs of early decay ; not one that escaped the hand of time. But 
each and all are of divine, because natural and true origin ; aye — 
Mazdeism, Brahmanism, Buddhism as much as Christianity.” 


These are the words of H. P. Blavatsky. All our readers will 
be well advised to study carefully her article “ Is Theosophy a 
Religion?” from wffiich the above is extracted. The whole article 
is now available in pamphlet form. 


Now it is the duty of the sincere followers of every religion to be 
courageous and test out their respective beliefs by the light of common 
sense, reason and unprejudiced judgment. When the “ pollutions” 
are removed from each great religion, the pure remains of one will be 
found to be identical with those of every other faith. 

(3) The next step should be to seek the source of these religious 
truths bom under various climates, in times with which history 
refuses to deal. “ If coming events are said to cast their shadows 
before, past events cannot fail to leave their impress behind them. 
It is, then, by those shadows of the hoary Past and their fantastic 
silhouettes on trie external screen of every religion and philosophy, 
that we can, by checking them as we go along, and comparing them, 
trace out finally the body that produced them.” ( Secret Doctrine II, 

794 ). 

It is the consideration of the ideas implied in the above extracts 
which yield the truly Theosophical attitude. Almost invariably 
religious men are victims of their psychic vagaries ; rarely are they 
spiritual. Between the religious man and the spiritual man lies the 
gulf of knowledge, knowledge which eradicates the many paths, ways 
and by-ways, and establishes the Single Pile of the ageless Seers 
from the far-off past to the far-off future. 



THE LIVING POWER OF HINDUISM. 

[Prof. C. A. Krishnamurti, M. A., F. R. Econ. S., has written with 
feeling on the power and potency, the charm and beauty, of ISanatana Dharma 
(Eternal Religion) as real Hinduism should be known. — E ds.] 


Hinduism is recognized to be a world-religion with a large follow 


nng. 




It includes within its fold the highest philosophy as the coarsest demon- 

It is the oldest of the living religions. But one is puzzled 
about the secret of its structure and vitality. With the greatest 
disruptive forces from within and subtle and organized attacks ' 
without, it is a wonder that it is still as strong as ever. 

To a well-informed foreigner, Hinduism is the Veda and the 
Upanishads, the Gita and the Epics ; to others 
idol-worship and untouchabilitv ; to still 
and the car with nude figures ; the Sadhu and 
and the widow ; the caste mark, the ritual 
all of i lese . But the truth is otherwise and 


it 



1 


is the caste-system 
it is 







Fakir ; the purdah 
drums ; some or 



The first feature of Hinduism is the element of permanence in 

ifc. The very first utterances of the Rig Veda were inspired by 

recollections of the intimations of immortality with the glory and 

the freshness of a dream ; and Heaven lay about the infancy of the 

Indo- Aryan race which began to “ read the eternal deep haunted 

for ever by the eternal mind and t Lose obstinate questionings of sense 

and outward things.” From the very start their souls “ had sight 

of that immortal sea which brought us hither ”. The Persian and the 

Greek, the Rushan and the Scythian, the Hun and the Arab, the 

Mongol and the European have come and gone, or stayed stirring its 

depths, bursting an embankment here, or raising a sand-bank there. 

But yet, Hinduism and Hindu society have flowed on for ever, like the 
mighty Ganges in its eternal bed. 


At no time and nowhere else have two hundred millions of men, 
women and children systematically been brought up to think of this 
world as transient, the soul as immortal, life as probationary, the 
movements of the individual to be controlled not from without but 
f V lin > tte sen ses to be subdued earthwise and inflamed Godward 

i . . -j . . , ^ t in any sense ; linguistic, racial and 

religious diversity ran not m India as nowhere else. But Hinduism 

had a gernus for absorbing and transforming with ease ideals and 

groups without sacrificing the individuality of the part or the whole. 

This capacity for absorption has been accompanied by a unique 

vitality that has been put to the crucial test, time and again whenever 

a new invading mass entered the land, or an Allaudin ravaged or an 

flame of 
it was 

tree made it but blossom 








Hinduism showed its vitality in another way also. Separatist 
movements, however strong, were temporary, and were followed by 
the intelligent play of cohesive forces under the auspices, strangely 
enough, of the followers of the other faith — Nanak, Kabir and Akbar — 
a fakir, a weaver, and an emperor. The attitude of Hinduism towards 
its rivals is interesting, differing in different ages. Islam did not 
encourage or invite an intellectual duel, its argument being the sword. 
But the long contact with Hindu culture had produced in the fullness 
of time a mutual difference and a wise realisation of the ultimate 


oneness of Allah and Rama. Nanak, Kabir and Akbar were pioneers 
in Indian nation -building on foundations of communal harmony, 
built with cultural and not political or electoral bricks and mortar. 
With such a history and with such powers of absorption Hindu society 
has become a congress of ethnographical, credal, philosophical and 
cultural representatives of all climes, ages, and stages of civilised 
existence ; a confederacy and nob a unitary state, with a constitution 
that is unwritten and elastic but distinctively Aryan. Another 
important feature of Hinduism is that it has no church, its priesthood 
is sharply divided in methods and details but united in fundamentals. 
It is not a preaching religion but exerts a silent influence on others. 
Attacks provoke a shrug or smile but never a surrender of its individua- 
lity. It attempts no self defence, indifferent to its being understood 
correctly or at all by other than its followers. 


How then have such mutually repellent particles, so vaguely and 

loosely organised, been held together ? There bonds of union as well 
as walls of separation exist. A geographical unity has been enfoiced 
by mountain and sea with abundant internal diversity. The ancient 
lore of the Veda and the Purana, legend and epic is common and 
familiar to the Kashmiri and the Bengali, the Gujarati and the 
Madrasi. Nay, it has at all times attracted men who were foreigners 
in every sense of the term — an Alheruni, an Akbar, a Max Muller, 
and a Sylvain Levi. The ideals embodied in it have been made 
available" to the masses by interpretative geniuses like Kabir and 
others of the Renaissance. The Gita and the Panchatantra are A 1- 
India institutions ; and while the surface was often seething with the 
boiling forces of disintegration , there has always flowed an under- 
current of unity born of a subconscious spiritual kinship. 


The highest works of philosophy and religion were intelligible 
only to the learned who, however, were responsible for a form of 
popular and universal education, undertaken voluntarily, through 
tibe vernaculars in which everywhere there was to be found a rare 
outburst of devotional poetry and song. The moral story illustrative 
of high ideals, told by the voice of affection melted the heart, moulded 
the lfves, leaving a frame of mind “ breathless with adoration Wow 


4 
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Hindu s 
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though 


Damayanthis can we not find to-day in 
their number is dwindling, for obvious 


Hinduism for preserving 



or 
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are very ingenious, dispensing with elaborate or costly accessories. 
Each locality had its temple with its round of festivals attracting a 

congregation. The festival was local or _ 
monthly, annual, or once in twelve years ; the greater the interval the 

greater the gathering and its impressiveness. Pilgrimages, mostly 
undertaken on foot, imparted mobility and education to the population. 
It is really wonderful how effective was the intercourse, in the days 
of Asoka, not only internally but also with distant Europe, Central 
Asia, and China, that India was maintaining. 

There were excellent contrivances, calculated to disarm time 
and distance, to keep a family and a group well-knit and maintain 
connections between the past and the present. Birth and death m 
a family were signalised by the members and the collateral branches 
commemorating the event by untouch ability for ten days. Each man 
was to know and pronounce three times a day his Gothra which 
traced his relationship to some Rigvedic Rishi. Extracts from the 
Yedic hymns were to be recited thrice a day, and longer portions on 
ceremonial occasions. The communal memory was an excellent 
receptacle and vehicle of learning, carrying it down the long drawn 
vale of Time. Under such conditions, ephemeral literature could not 


thrive ox multiply as at present. 

Such education could be imparted to and by only a few. A 
process of natural selection brought the earnest disciple to the right 
teacher with the happiest results. There was then no slaughter of 
the innocents, no waste pointed out by the Hartog Committee, no 
failure in life, no unemployment of the educated. 

In the family elders were looked up to ; births and deaths and 
marriages were occasions for the family to gather. The daughter 
had rights, not of inheritance but of special consideration, gifts of 
land at marriage and other gifts at other times . She was periodically 
brought to the parental home. The maternal uncle plays an important 
part on occasions of marriage. Thus an unbroken relationship wis 
maintained between the female and male lines. The village com- 
munity was an unparalleled system of mutual service and inter- 
dependence, making the village a self-sufficient unit. The merest 
barber could bring the communal function to a stand-still by striking 
for not receiving the customary honours. 

The historical and the chronological sense showed itself peculiarly. 
The Yuga with its division, the locality, the saka or the era, the year, 
the half-year, the ritu or the season, the month, the fortnight, the 
day, the nakshatram or the position of the moon in the Zodiac, had 
all to be repeated every day by every one. The first of every lunar 
and solar month was observed with due ceremonies, the names of the 
ancestors dead being pronounced and offerings of jalarn and thilam, 
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The new bom child was named after the grandparent. All names 
were after some name oj God, providing endless opportunities to 
pronounce His name. There were other ways of reminding one 
of the omnipresence, omnipotence, and omniscience cf God. At every 
stage in eating and drinking His name was to be pronounced. Various 
forms of Deity were to be recognised in various items of food and 
things around us. The man of business need not divert his attention 
from uis business to God ; but he can regard every act of his as service 
rendered to Him ; the food eaten, an offering to Him ; the walking 
he does, so many pradakshinams or goings around Him ; the words 
spoken, His praise ; the lying down for sleep, prostrations to Him ; 
Thus he h is to fill his being with Shakthi- — spirit immersion — through 
which he can attain Mukthi, liberation from the ills to which this 
flesh is heir, and the attaining of a poise which is Sat, Chit and Ananda — 
goodness, brightness and bliss. Nay, more, he has to see His presence 
pervade the universe, all space, coeval with and transcending Time. 
The rising sun is to be offered as burning camphor at His altar, the 
flowing waters, the blowing winds, the lightning — all so many 
offerings of worship. Grumble not at the seasons' difference ; blame 
not another ; see Him alone in everything, everywhere, and every 
moment. Such is the frame of mind developed in Hinduism. 


Life was artistic and, in simplicity, sublime. The queen of the 
home adorned it with figures of exquisite design, drawn by hands in 
themselves artistic. Flowers were intertwined in the dark tresses 
of the youthful maiden whose bright forehead showed the delicate 
intrusion of the Vermillion dot or vertical line. Charity and hospitality 

were enjoined on all. 

Life was lived in the company of nature as far as conditions 
permitted. Ushas, the dawn, was welcomed with the body purified 
by the twilight bath. Festivals moved in harmony with the seasons. 
The full moon day of the month of Magha at the threshold of S pring 
is dedicated to Kama, the God of Love. Open air festivals are held 
while the Jasmine is in full bloom, and the South wind is blowing. 
The full moon day of Karthika to which Kalidas refers as “ Sarath 
Chandra Chandrika ” is given over to illuminations. 


Sanitary rules were better observed than to-day. No one was 
to spit in a public place or in water. Sexual relations were very well 
regulated. Women other than one’s wife were to be regarded as one’s 
sisters ; and marriage was regarded as a highly religious bond. The 
relations between the rulers and the ruled imposed mutual obligations 
The point is that such regulations, so difficult of observance were of 
universal application without the aid of the press or the platform. 


The life of the individual was regulated from birth. Learning 
was to begin in the fifth year. Mental, spiritual and physical 
pline was to commence from the seventh year. Marriage ( ox a 
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TT- j • * ^ptirism but every Hindu is an ascetic, without an 

ascetic’s garb, and even living m a city s central roar. 

Life is not an end in itself, but a means to a higher end Gnana 
Bhakthi and Vairagya -wisdom, spirit-immersion, and a detachment 
2 of the water-drop on the lotus-leaf were to be practised by every 
Hindu; The perpetual struggle with, and ultimate conquest ovei, 
the six enemies within (Arishadvarga) — Kcwia, Kfodlui , LobJia, Moha , 
Mada and Mathsarya —Passion, Hatred, Miserliness, Seductive illu- 
sions, Self-conceit and Envy -formed the duty of all and the path 
to happiness and peace — the Aryan Path —which imposes no limitations 
of armaments but regulation of individual and collective activities. 
Only such food and avocations were to be resorted to as did not inflame 
or miseruide individual or collective passions. 


So formed and framed, political vicissitudes have left Hinduism 
unaffected in essentials. It has responded to the Time-spirit. The 
contact of Hinduism with the Christian church in India to-day cons- 
titutes an unparalleled experiment in the realm of Humanity and 
Religion. That Gandhi has been acclaimed as the modern Christ is 
paying the highest tribute of praise to Hinduism. 


And what of the future ? With science and industry run to 

excess, Hinduism, built on the “ human heart by which we live,” 

will tread the Aryan Path leading the rest of the war-worn world. 

Science and industry Hinduism will make her own with characteristic 

onergy, but without the intoxication of success. India alone knows 

how to bear the successes as the evils of life. There are already the 

harbingers of the new dawn —Raman and Rose, Tagore and Gandhi — 

all Hindu to the core ; the first two have taken their place among the 

leading scientists of the day. Tagore challenges, in the interests of 

Humanity, the superiority of the civilisation of the West built on 

armaments and diplomacy ; Gandhi proves the superiority and the 
eternity of the soul and its force. 


C. A. Krishnamurti. 



WISDOM OF THE FOREST. 


t® l>uno k**ker, German by birth, engaged himself in Social research in 
England and went to America fifteen years ago where he is promulgating new 
methods of Social education, and is the Secretary of “ The Inquiry. 5 * He was 
at one time assistant editor of The Survey, to which paper, among others, he 
frequently contributes. He is the author of Race Attitudes in Children . Of 


himself he writes that 4 ‘he never graduated from anything; that his master- 

works are for the most part hidden in foot-notes or acknowledged in the 
prefaces of other peoples’ books.” 

It is not a new imagery which Mr. Lasker is using to depict the great fact of 
Interdependence which makes the whole of Nature kin. 

The forest was used as the symbol of the Macrocosm as of Man, the Micro- 
cosm. Thus in the Anugita, chapter xii, an occult teaching is imparted. ( 
the forest it says 4 4 there is nothing else more delightful than that, when there is 
no distinction from it. There is nothing more afflicting than that, when there 
is a distinction from it.” Interested students will find an explanation of it in 


H. P. Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine , II. pp. 637-638. 

Again, the Vishnu Parana (I. 15) narrates how at a particular period “ the 
world was overrun with trees” while the Prachetasas were absorbed in their 
devotion : “ trees spread and over-shadowed the unprotected earth ; and the 

people perished unable to labour for ten thousand years,” — which 

is a reference to adepts of the left hand path. But beneficent Trees also exist 
in the forest — Initiates and Adepts of the Good Law : thus Jesus is^called the 
Tree of Life, and throughout Asia Minor They were called the “Trees of 
Righteousness ” and also the “ Cedars of Lebanon.” 

For the student of genuine Occultism the Forest and its trees are symbols 
worth meditating upon. — Eds.] 


The forest is more than a collection of trees. It is a community 
with needs and desires and purposes vastly larger than those of the 
individual organisms that compose it. It has its struggle for survival— 
but not in the sense of each against all, not a struggle of each species 
for itself alone no matter at what cost to the others. Rather, we have 
here, as throughout nature, the symptom called symbiosis ; the mutual 
accommodation and adaptation of different forms of life. 

Walk observantly through the forest ; and you will find a new 

- - * ■ ’ " ■ • ■ Not that tree is the fittest to sur- 


" ” T V 

meaning for survival of the fittest. 


vive- 


if indeed we can imagine such a tree— 


trying 


maximum 



But survival means dependency. Not only different species of plants, 
but also plants and animals, and different species of animals, 
with each other in enterprises for the common 

in nature has been called mutual aid ; but is much more than that, 
for it implies common purposes to such an extent that often one orm 

of life cannot exist without the other. 



Nor does each generation stand by itself and live for itself, 
is an unending link from generation to generation, and at no moment 
can you say of the virgin forest that it is young or adolescent or mature 
Within itself — +'*' r ' a 4,11 a ^ anffeless seauence of birth 

and death. 1 


it contains all ages 
ip t,rpA otows from the seedling 
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., , , .. i anr i orjds to the soil that surrounds it and feeds 

it^tf Mr the trunk talk, the wood rots, and the life of the 
tree as tree is at an end. But while it lived the tree was of the foiest 
it helped to protect a multitude of organisms which, in turn, enriched 
the soil fought off the tree’s enemies, made up, together with this 
See and many other trees, a living community of which no single 
inhabitant could he removed without damage to the whole. T a 
forest lives on ; and the death of the individual tree m its ripeness 


of age is of no consequence. 

The cells in our bodies make up such a community too When in 
health we pay no particular attention to the individual cell. We are 
not concerned for the welfare of an individual cell in our body , except 
in its relation to the whole ; the cell does not struggle for individual 
survival but willingly, it would seem, plays its part and eventually 
dies so that the larger organism, the human body, may have life. 

Human society, likewise, in older and simpler days, had its accepted 
symbiosis j and the idea so prevalent to-day that the individual is the 
supreme purpose and master of his life would have seemed unthinkably 
foolish. In East and West alike, progress was the slow achievement 
of generations linked together by mutuality of purpose, experiment, 
co-operation. Our reading of history is a grotesque perversion of the 
truth if we see in it no more than a succession of individual fortunes 


and of combats between great soldiers and statesmen. Not even 
saints and scholars could have influenced our cultures as profoundly 
as they did except in so far as they were members of continuing brother- 
hoods and deeply conscious of their links with the life of the people, 
past and contemporary. Always, since prehistoric times, men have 
lived in communities ; and each community, even in the remotest 
jungles of central Africa, has its rigorous laws and recognized rights 
and duties of mutuality. 


Nor has there, in the long history of human evolution, been a time 
when different classes or castes, different religious communities or sects, 
different clans or other groups have been able to advance their own 
prosperity without regard for that of others. Only in periods of highest 
integration of purpose between the different sections of society has 
culture flourished, has human happiness been founded in security. 


To regain this joyous symbiosis must now as ever be the effort 

of thoughtful men and women in every class, race, profession, 

nationality . And each act of aggression against the common good they 

will see as symptom of a malady. The tree does not talk grandiosely 

about the forest, then crowd out his neighbour ! There lies the secret 

of wisdom in the adjustment of each to all, in the co-ordination of 

different rhythms of life-*> that the seasons find a singkmLhty 

pattern of community upon which to embroider their magic spell. 

Not loss of identity, but its enhancement through the svnthesis of 

many identities ; not a single low note of equality and likeness', but 
an orchestra of concerted strains ! 


Bruno Lasker. 



THE LORDS OF MAYA. 

[ Occultus is already introduced to our readers. — E ds.1 


The spirit in the body is often called the imprisoned soul. This 
earth is often called the only veritable hell that there is. Both these 
statements are true of the ordinary man. The Perfected Man is 
not imprisoned by the body ; voluntary exile from Nirvana, the 
Soul of Space, He retains a freedom even though He uses a body for 
His own purposes. The hell aspect of Earth does not touch Him, 
though He lives and labours here for the sake of all the souls held in 
bondage on earth. The damnation of these souls lies in their ignorance 
about their bondage. Thus they create for themselves their own 
hell. This ignorance or avidya is illusion or maya. 

We might say that there are three kinds of human beings — 
a) those who live on earth and know not that they are in hell ; 
(2) those who recognise that life on earth is a state of imprisonment 
and bondage ; and (3) those who living on earth are yet free, are 
untouched by the magic power — maya-shakti — which makes of earth a 
hell. This last class consists of the Masters who have mastered all 
the secrets of colour, sound, smell, taste and sensation, and subdued 
their own senses and minds. 

Most men belong to the first class : the glamour of tints and 
shades, the enchantment of odours and scents, the haunting and ob- 
sessing quality of tones and sounds, the enslaving power of tastes, of 
sensations, of feelings, of thoughts — all overwhelm puny man. The 
more he heeds them, the more he goes away from himself. He loses 
his own power to know, in the thoughts and ideas of other people, and 
these so enchain his mind that it forgets to turn in the direction of 
his Self. He attunes his ears to fleshly sounds and the note of his 
soul is not heard. The riot of colours blinds him to the colour of his 
own being; — thus m the many directions of sense life, till a divorcement 
takes place between the soul and its vehicle, the latter becoming a 
passive medium and automatic repository of outer influences. All 
mediums tend in a direction opposite to perfection. The spiritualistic 
medium is the flower and apotheosis of mediumism, generally speaking, 

in which our race is enveloped. 

For all men there are three paths. First, the path of Maya 
which keeps men wedded to Maya, tied to a life of senses and lusts, 
finally leading them through mediumism to utter forgetfulness of the 

soul 7 or sell They hug the shell of Maya and are absorbed by it. 
This is why tliis path is sometimes called the path of Annihilation. 

The second path is the path of Abandonment. This awakens 
man so far as to desire to reject Maya and run away from its pain . 
Such abandonment results in the innocence and happiness of the 
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He who runs away 


from the shadow of 


that they have 





sweet but ignorant . 

Maya is pursued by it. Men ma\ vy o ee 

in abandoning Maya ; it never 

The third path is the path of Fulfilment , on which Maya’s power 
is recognized, its secrets are learned, and it itself is mastered. This 
l>ath is also called the Path of Woe because in all three stages— of re- 

4 * i i ! ^ i c* t\ovti fill nPTITlff, 1.0 






cognizing, learning and mastering— there is pain and 
recognize that we have been under foolish glamour, that we 
been wasting time and polluting space, is a painful awakening. J> ore 
painful still is the effort to wrest out of Maya-Devi her well guarded 
secrets. She wraps herself in the many folds of her san of matter ; 
she hides herself in veils of varied textures and colours. Long are 
j a nd hard is the labour which she claims, and frustrations 

innumerable cause anxiety and anguish and untold suffering. But at 
last conquering the soul of Maya, man rises above pain and pleasuie 

Maya’s lord and master. 

Thus for those who awaken from the glamorous sleep of illusion 
the path bifurcates — abandon everything and everybody, and in 
solitary glory lose your soul in the Bliss of Ages ; or fulfill your dharma 
in pain, in sorrow, in woe, controlling Maya, remaining beside her, 
her master , in order to help her victims to find and walk that same 
path of fulfilment. 


On the first path , the Path of Maya, teachers are many who impart 
the knowledge of how to die but not the knowledge of how to live , 
they impart knowledge of the body, the feelings, the mind, how these 
constantly change and change and change. Variety and difference 
of views is the keynote of these teachers, and inconsistency the great 
characteristic by which they may be known. 


On the second path, the Path of Abandonment, there are no gurus. 
Those who are slaves of Maya cannot teach how r to abandon her : 
those who have abandoned her are not here ; they are running, 
running, running to find a spot where Maya’s sway is not. 


On the Path of Fulfilment, the third path, and on it alone, are the 
real gurus to be found. Having mastered Maya-Devi, They alone are 
capable of showing us how we can also master her. They master 
her by making obeisance to her law's of infallible justice and using 
those laws to serve humanity. Serving her. They alone can teach 
us how to serve. They are changeless and reposeful, for They know 
the secrets of Life ; They are immortal and eternal in whom death 
has died again and again. All such are of one mind and are united 



in Will. They have a constant mission and a consistent message, 
speak the language of colour and sound \ They know the number 
underlying each form. They have fathomed the ultimate divisions 
of Time or cycles which make days and nights of mortals, of 
hut above all, of IVtaya-Devi, wiio is the cause of the coming ftpd 
going of universes ; and thus They are not disturbed at the tone of 
general dissolution. They are awake when all else sleeps. 
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They smile in compassion at men who chase the shade of Maya 
and watch earnestly those who are pursued by the shadow of Maya, 
while They hold in trust for all the Soul of Maya — whom They have 
subdued through service. 

To conquer Maya one must seek the Lords of Maya. 

Occultus. 


THE CHANGING MIND OF THE RACE. 

Theosophical students are well aware that the teachings embodied 
in the doctrines of Karma and Reincarnation are rapidly gaining 
credence and popularity. Gradually the profounder aspects of these 
Laws as well as the deeper teaching of Theosophy regarding the 
origin and destiny of man, the genesis and death of planets, solar 
systems and siderial universes are also diluting and thus purifying 
the refuse of current superstition and materiel istic thinking. Therefore 
it is interesting to note certain significant passages which have appeared 
in Mr. Booth Tarkington’s latest novel Mirthful Haven. 

While Mr. Tarkington usually writes in a light and humorous vein, 
he possesses unusual penetrative faculties which see into the motives 
and aspirations of American youth. That he has also a deeper side 
is seen in the words he puts into the mouth of one of his characters, 
a Captain Embury, an old mariner of the Yankee clipper-ship era. 

“ Why, it’s as plain as day,” the Captain went on; “ . . . the Chinese 
worship many Gods ; they say there are hundreds and hundreds of ’em 
and I believe they’re right, because there are hundreds and hundreds of 
universes — some of ’em thousands of times bigger than this one we’re 
in, and awful far apart. . . . The star Algol would be dreadful far away 
for our God ; Algol must have a God of its own. Every universe must 
have its own God— that’s why I think the Chinese are right, and these 
hundreds and hundreds of universes all have their own Gods. How can 
anybody think any other way ? ” 

“ So every man makes vast his own image,” Warbeck whispered. 
et It’s a gorgeous picture — unthinkable black space traversed by the shin- 
ing universes, each with his own Captain commanding from a quarter- 
deck of blazing suns ! The infinite void of Cosmos an ocean for Captains 

to navigate eternally ! ” 

« ’Way out there on Argol,” the Captain was saying, “ learned 
characters are lecturin’ likely, on how this earth of ours was made of 
polypuses that swam all over it. If they can see us through their tele- 
scopes, guess they wonder why we behave to each other the cussed way 
we do’ sometimes. Must think we need all the disciplining we get, 

and I guess we do ! ” 

Theosophy teaches man is an epitome of great nature. He 
is in fact a small universe in himself and, what better destiny than 
that he become really the Captain of his Universe, navigating the 
waters of life and existence throughout eternity. 


B. T. 


I Roma Swamp Sha*tn is 

at Aligarh. — E ds.] 


ISLAM AND THE GITA. 

the Sanskrit Professor of the Muslim 



My object in this paper is to trace the connection between Jaani 
»„d Z Bhagamd-Gitl It is necessary to <*tabhsh a connection be - 
Aveen the Aryan and the Arabian civilizations. Saporta stated that 
the origin of the human race is to bo traced to the northern regions 
of the globe. For later epochs Professor Max Muller concluded that the 
Vedic language was the first, known language of humanity. Mr. Ill ale 
after examining the astronomy, astrology, language, creed and cult, ot 
the primitive Aryan stock came to the definite conclusion that the 

was tlie home of the Vedas and of the people who spoke 

the Vedic language. 

Astro-Geographical considerations and the traditional story of 



a region 



I i It* 
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among 
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elusion upon us that there was a time when, of all the dispersing and 
•decaying races, the Aryan race was the only one going tin u h 
•cycle of rise and ascendancy. It is not, therefore, a matter of sur- 
prise and wonder that the civilised races of the world to-day have 
been influenced and inspired by the culture of the primitive Aryans. 
Naturally the Arabs, before they were converted to Islam, had many 
ideas and institutions in common with the old Aryans and the present 
Hindus of India. 

It is an admitted fact that before the Arabs were converted to 
Islam, there was a brisk trade between India and Transoxiana Turkis- 
tan and Bukhara, well-known business markets of the then world. 


Thus it is no wonder that tlie Arabs before their conversion 
were influenced by Northern Christianity, by Neoplatonism, as well 
.as by the doctrines of the Indian Sankliya, Vedanta and Yoga. Thus 
imbued, it is no surprise that Islam from the very start developed 
systems of mysticism which are only a transmutation of the 
pantheistic Vedanta of India migrating with missionaries, with 
caravans and kafilas of Buddhist and pre-Buddhist India ; but the 
passage lay through Kabul, Quandhar, Bagdad and Iran, and it is 
thus that a fusion took place between the cultures and civilisation 
emanating from India and reaching the borders of Arabia and pene- 
trating further to the countries of the Mediterranean sea-board This 

i» nt merely to point out what was the haeiHCture of that 
which later became Islam. 
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founder of the Kadria order of mystics and Sheikh Mahiuddin ibni 
Arbi, one of the greatest scholars, taught a philosophy of life which was 
not essentially different from Hindu Philosophy. 

Sheikh Shahbuddin Shuharwardi is another great person of the 
Sufi persuasion who founded the Suhrwardi order of Islamic mystics. 
Mansoor bin Hilaj, one of the early Muslim mystics, has a much closer 

affinity with the Yogis of India than with the formal scholars of his 
own creed who put him to death. 

The Gita y however, does not appear to have been known to the 
Muslim mystics, or is not referred to by them. But this much can 
be fairly inferred, that whatever inspired the Gita , also inspired Sufism 
and the recognised mystics of Islam, such as Sheikh Mahiuddin of 
Ajmere and Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulia. His Qmrif is accepted as one 
of the most authoritative expositions of Muslim mysticism and any- 
one who desires may satisfy himself about the close similarity between 
his teachings and those of his Hindu predecessors. 


The existence and the upward struggle of the soul was first appre- 
ciated in definite fashion by the Indian Rishis, whose influence 
even to-day extends with the extension of knowledge and of civilization 
from land to land, from continent to continent, from heaven to earth, 
and back again, from earth to heaven. This may appear emotional, 
but the subject is such that, being a Hindu and a Pandit of the old 
orthodox order, I cannot restrain myself in the presence of the heart- 
filling concept of Hufuaost or Scitwcim Khcilu Idaim Brahwt “all this 

is nought else but Brahm . 5 ’ 


Naturally my prayer to my Hindu brethren is that, when they 
read the Bhaqavad-Gita , they should also take to heart all the lessons 

_ m 1 Tl /f " ^ J A M a T rt yvw h rt -4“ J" k 


that Alb er uni as a Mohammadan, as a Motuifi, and as a Master has to 

% i t* in . T.. ^ J 

teach about the Gita, 
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with notes by G. C. Sachau will be found a very useful handbook. 


LLIllIfljUCVllj Cvk? W - 

The first volume of Alberuni’s India edited 


Abu Raiham Alberuni, the greatest Muslim scholar who has 
ever studied the science and the philosophy of the Hindus, repeatedly 
refers to the Gita and quotes it at length. He gives parallel passages 
from the savings of Lord Krishna and the precepts of the leading 
Sufis, particularly of Shaikh Bayazid of Bustam. A sentence of Vyas 
is twice quoted by him with great appreciation. 

Learn twenty-five [canons of life] as you learn a logical syllogism, and 

something which a certainty not merely studying with the tongue After- 

wards adhere to whatever religion you like ; your end will be salvation. 

I am diffident and really apprehensive as to whether I have 
pleased my Muslim friends or if I have offended my Hindu brethren 
but I know that sacrifice is the weight of truth .and . whatever I hold 
true in this connection I do herewith express without the hope of rev rd 

and without the fear of any censure. 


Rama Swarup Shastri. 
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UNDER HEAVEN ONE FAMILY. 

THE HUMANITARIAN WORK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

[Arthur Davies is a familiar name among Indian students as the late Principal, 
Law College, Madras, where he w r as chief from 1913 to 1927. Many an Indian 
student leaving for residence in the various countries of Europe and in the 
United States has reason to remember the assistance and advice received from 
Mr. )avies. Since his retirement he has been connected with the Student 
Department of the Office of the High Commissioner for India. He is on the 
Editorial Staff of the League of Nations Union in London. 

W e are inclined to agree with Mr. Davies that the most valuable achieve- 
ments of the League will be in the sphere of social and humanitarian matters 
rather than in that of politics. 

This is one of the articles promised in our comments on Lord Parinoor’s 
contribution in our January number. — Eds.] 


The outstanding fact of this twentieth century is that the World 

has become a physical unity in a way that it has never been before. 

A single illustration will suffice. It took from fourteen to sixteen days 

for a courier from Rome to reach Julius Caesar in Britain. At the 

beginning of the nineteenth century the journey took just as long. 

To-day an aeroplane covers the same distance in six hours, while 

news can he flashed round the entire globe almost instantaneously. 

The World has reacted to this new governing fact of its existence 

by inventing the League of Nations. Till quite recently the nations 

have lived very largely each for itself. Now that they touch at a 

thousand points they can no longer do so. The League has set before 

it a double task — to prevent War in spite of the real or imaginary 

antagonistic interests of the different nations that are now in such 

proximity ; and to foster the spirit of co-operation between them. 

There are indeed different aspects of one common purpose, to realize 

the ideal expressed in a Chinese proverb — Under Heaven, one 

family.’ ? Differences, inequalities, varieties of gifts and talents, will 

persist — but so far from causing bitterness, envy and hostility, they 

may be used to create a real World Brotherhood of Nations, in which 

the very diversities become the opportunity of a truer and fuller 
Unity. 

Many people know only of the political work of the League. 
Perhaps its most valuable achievements will prove to be those it 
]s accomplishing in the sphere of social and humanitarian matters 
Take, for instance, the question of opium. No nation can, under 
modern conditions, solve the problem of the manufacture of and 
trade in, this dangerous drug without the aid and co-operation of 
other nations. Conferences have been held under the auspices of the 
League, and as a result of them Governments ha ve by joint and harm nm 
ous action been enabled to exercise a real, if not yet fully effX 

control over the traffic. A Central Board has been established at 

B- 
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Geneva to co-ordinate the efforts o the separate States. inaia may 
be justly proud of the part she is playing in this work for the world's 
welfare. In 1927, at a sacrifice of about £1,000,000 annual revenue, 
she resolved to reduce her exports by ten per cent each year till, in 
1937, they are to become completely extinguished, except for such 
small quantity as may be required for strictly medical and scientific 
purposes. ^ Persia is also reducing her poppy growing. The willing' 
ness of China to help in a similar way has been seriously hampered by 


the unhappy political unrest of the last fifteen years, 
is to be a new Opium Conference at Geneva. 


Next year there 

In preparation for this 
a League Commission of Enquiry is now taking evidence of the facts 

about Opium Smoking and the nature and extent o the illicit traffic 
in the Far East. Their itinerary includes Burma, Straits Settlements, 
Java, Sumatra, British Borneo, the Philippines, Siam, French Indo- 
China, Hong Kong and other parts. 

Take a single item in the magnificent work that is being done 
all over the world by the League’s Health Organisation — work that is 
all the more valuable because it makes the experience and means of 
the more powerful and scientifically advanced nations available for 
the service of those that are less wea thy and worse equipped. Singa- 
pore is perhaps the most important shipping centre in the East. Its 
harbour welcomes ships from every part of the World, carrying passen- 
gers and merchandise, and also unhappily at times the germs of cholera, 
small-pox or plague. In 1925 the Health Organisation established a 
Bureau there. This is now in constant communication with 140 other 


ports in the East, who by wireless and the telegraph keep it in touch 
with every outbreak of epidemics in their own vicinities and in the ships 
that visit them. This information is passed on at once to all Govern- 
ments and Health Organisations concerned, and immediate measures 
by quarantine and otherwise are taken to extirpate or prevent the 

spread of disease. 

Another example of the humanitarian work of the League may be 
taken from what it has done, and is doing, to prevent the traffic in 
women for immoral purposes. Modern civilisation, linking the ends 
of the World together, has vastly increased the scope of, and the 
facility for, this abominable business. Thirty-four States attended a 
League Conference on the subject at Geneva in 1921, and a Convention 
followed by which thirty-three Governments have agreed to co- 
operate m increasing the penalties against traffickers and strengthening 
their administrative procedure to eradicate the traffic. Later still, 
with the aid of a generous gift of £15,000 from th’e American Bureau 
of Social Hygiene, a thorough enquiry by trained experts in 112 
selected cities, situated in Europe, Northern Africa and Latin America, 
revealed the vast and secret ramifications of the trade. Many things 
have been made clear by the Report of this Committee. The most 
important is that the “ licensed house ” is shown to be the essential 
centre of the trade. The League has therefore commenced a vigorous 
campaign, and several countries, e.g., Germany and Hungary, have, 
at the League’s suggestion, abolished them altogether, while others, 
e.g.* France and Japan, are considering whether they can do likewise. 
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It is known that the traffic exists in India and other Asiatic countries, 
and it has been decided that a commission of enquiry is to be sent out 
by the League within the next year or two to study the problem as it 

arises in the East. 


It is felt that these illustrations present a very incomplete picture. 
Whole branches of the League’s humanitarian work such as that of 
Child Welfare— are altogether omitted, and of what is treated only 
bare samples are shown. Perhaps, however, enough has been said 
to show that real efforts are being made and some tangible results 
are being achieved in fulfilment of the League’s ideal of a World united 

in co-operative service. 

Arthur Davies. 


[We draw the attention of those interested to the problem of 
Capital Punishment dealt with in the two articles which follow. Is 
not the subject worthy of consideration by the League of ^Nations ? 

— Eds.] 


If a Brotherhood or even a number of Brotherhoods may not 
be able to prevent nations from occasionally cutting each other’s 
throats — still unity in thought and action, and philosophical 
research into the mysteries of being, will always prevent some, 
while trying to comprehend that which has hitherto remained to them 
a riddle, from creating additional causes in a world already so full 
of woe and evil. Knowledge of Karma gives the conviction that if 

“. . . .virtue in distress, and vice in triumph 
Make atheists of mankind,” 

it is only because that mankind has ever shut its eyes to the great 
truth that man is himself his own saviour as his own destroyer. 

H. P. Blavatsky —Secret Doctrine, I. 644 . 


CONCERNING CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

[Below we print two articles on the evils of capital punishment : the first 
aives the exoteric view, the other the occult. — E ds.] 

O J 


I. ABOLITION SUCCEEDS. 

[Charles Duff is the author of A Handbook on Hanging and has to his 
credit substantial work in the cause of a much needed reform. — E ds.] 

Capital Punishment still survives throughout the British Empire, 
with the exception of Queensland, and in forty of the forty-eight 
states of the American Union. A few days before this article was 
written, the English Home Office submitted to a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons now considering the problem a Memorandum 
which contained, I should say, at least a dozen errors of fact, and offered 
opinions and conclusions apparently drawn from this information. 
How can the ordinary man or woman arrive at a sensible decision, if 
he or she is to be guided by reasoning which cannot possibly be right, 
because it is based upon false information and false promises ? The 
truth of the matter is known to a few people who have taken the trouble 
to pursue their investigations with some regard to method and without 
the common prejudices, and in the last few years these seekers after 
truth have been able to impart some of their findings to the public 
concerned. It is of a nature to cause the gravest misgivings to those 
who have hitherto unfalteringly and honestly supported the legalised 

killing of murderers. 

It is not possible here to write ell that is now lmown concerning 

the working of capital punishment in those parte of the world where 

humanity that it would outrage the readers of The Aryan bath 
were it to be given. It is an appalling fact that governments every- 
where can findonly the most degraded types of men tobeexecutioners . 

tagi^f and itched electroeutions-fiendish torture and cruel 
spectacles in this twentieth century. 
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t> x r f side of the question one may consider the 

Amongst those who claim to uretend to respect 


the simple, unequiv— — ; ~ , „ 0 usly-minded me n and 

There are indeed many roa ^ ^ p ro bl e m of capital 

women who have never serious y t their notice in all 

punishment, perhaps because it has never come 
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. , , . rwefore. they do not fully appreciate what it 

its stark brutally- ^ _ wt t.o wnrrv about it until 
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means. 1 confess that. . myw British Army in France. 

l,o year 1<»>, w hen I was told that I was to be one 

1 can neve* foig< t my 8 ,, f „ in hlnnd a nervous wreck 


C'illl UOVV1I , 

r iWiSur <miad that was to execute in c — , . 

a , ".7wh» bad boeu found guilty of tho greatest or, me wluuh a 

f T lain commit — desertion in the ftco o£ the enemy. I was not 





7 L'lLu ' niwioTin a frame of mind to bo horrified or repelled by the 
at, that in i o ] (1 ha( i a couple of years of sound 

military education and ample practice m killing. ' , ‘ 

comrades So-and-So had been killed, we were all of us sad ^ "M®. 
a week later we had for tlie most part happily forgotten. One s^u 
moralised in those days. It was simply a question ol gett ^on i 
the war, and killing was a part of the day s work But when I was 
calmly ordered to parade in full marching order for the i P ■ 
rehearsing the little piece of drill and ceremonial that are deemed 
necessary to the execution in all military politeness and impressiveness 
of a man whom I had known, and with whom I bad lived and laughed, 
even my thick soldier’s skin and war-dulled wits could not resist the 
sinister’ mental and moral shock. It is one thing to consider capital 

in the abstract ; it is another to take an active part in an 
execution. 1 may say that I escaped the horrid task by having an 
attack of malaria. Most supporters of the death penalty would find 
excuses if they were asked to execute a man or woman, which indicates 
an uneasy conscience regarding the act. 

I quite saw the reason for that military execution, even then ; 
and I could have justified it to myself up to the hilt. If you must 
have war — the wholesale slaughter of fellow creatures you must be 
prepared to inflict capital punishment upon those of your side who 
do not show a brave faco to the enemy. The soldier must bo made to 
realise that, whereas he has a sporting chance of coming alive out, 
of a battle, he will certainly be put to death by his own side if he 
runs away or otherwise behaves in a cowardly manner. He must be 
offered bribes for bravery and must be made to suffer ignominy for 
cowardice. This is almost a universal rule of war ; there seems to be 
no possibility of moral compromise in it, nor any logical escape from 
it. And yet, knowing all this, I was glad of any excuse to avoid a 
loathsome duty on beha f of the herd to which I belonged. 


So much for the military aspect of capital punishment. It can 
in a sense be justified, once the necessity Cor war is admitted. But 
is a modern state ever justified in inflicting the death penalty upon 
murderers ? In the first place it must be realised by everyone who has 
thought at all about the subject that the death penalty is always 
inflicted because of fear and hate : fear lest the murderer or his example 
become a public danger, and hatred (explicit or implicit) of him 
because of his crime. Tho State responds to a widespread desire 
amongst human beings for revenge by executing murderers ; the public 
servant, be he hangman or electrician, takes the place of the private' 
citizen in a blood-feud. This action of the State is founded upon a 
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low estimate of human nature, which is unfortunately not always 
wrong, and it is the only sound argument I know in favour of capital 
punishment. It by no means aims at the achievement of a high 
standard of morality, indeed its aim is so low that no modern state 
now puts it forward in these terms ; instead, it is called an expression 
of the “ righteous indignation of the community. 

In those parts of the world where murderers are still executed, 
the general arguments used in favour of so doing may be summarised 
as follows : ^ Capital punishment has a deterrent effect and if abolished 
homicidal crime would increase ; it prevents mob-justice and lynchings ; 
it is an economical way of ridding the world of undesirables ; it is more 
humane than life imprisonment ; and it appeases the feelings of the 
victim’s relations. Of all these arguments the first is considered to be 
the chief, namely, the deterrent effect of executions, coupled with 
the speculation that in their absence murders tend to or would tend 
to increase. It is on an acceptance of the validity of this argument 
that all States rely which retain capital punishment. We must 
therefore look carefully at it, for if it can be proved to be unsound, 
the other arguments appear to be mere quibbles and trivialities, 
including that which refers to mob-justice, to which I shall refer later. 

If the argument be correct that, by hanging murderers, large 
numbers of people are deterred from committing murder, it follows 
that if you abolish hanging there will be an increase in the number of 
murders. A murders B. Execute A and ergo C, D, E, etc., will refrain 
from committing the murders which they would commit if A is not 
hanged, guillotined or electrocuted ! Does this actually happen ? If 
so, capital punishment can be justified in the interests of public safety. 

Fortunately it is possible to examine what has actually happened 
in a number of countries which formerly had the death penalty, but 
where it has been abolished by law, or has fallen into abeyance. Capital 
punishment has been legally abolished or completely abrogated by dis- 
use in eleven European countries, in nine Latin-Ameriean Republics, 
in Queensland, and in eight States of the American Union. It is 
largely as a result of the experience of these countries that the new 
Draft Federal Code of Switzerland now omits it, and it explains why 
it is that in Germany the Judicial Committee of the Reichstag which 
is revising the Criminal Code has provisionally decided upon complete 
abolition. For if one views broadly all those countries where the 
penalty of death has been abolished, one finds that there is no increase 
in the homicidal rates : indeed the evidence often shows a steady decrease 
in the number of murders . According to Herr Woxen, Chief of the 
Prison Administration, a steady decrease in murder followed 
abolition in Norway ; in Sweden also, according to Herr Almquist, 
who holds a similar position. In Italy during forty years of abolition 
there was a steady decrease in homicidal crime ; Signor Mussolini s 
panicky reintroduction of the death penalty, for certain political 
assassinations, cannot obscure this important and unchallengeable 
fact, which all may read in the official crime statistics. If murders 
decreased under abolition in Italy, then for Mussolini to reintroduce 
the death penalty does not for a moment prove that abolition was a 
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failure as some queer reasoners would have us believe ! In Switzer- 
land there are cantons which retain capital punishment and others 
which do without it. In the abolitionist cantons the homicidal rate 
is 20 15 per 100,000 of population ; in those retaining the death 
penalty the rate is 20.17. Switzerland is perhaps the best existing 
example of the working of the death penalty in close proximity with 
its abolition, and here the evidence is slightly in favour of the aboli- 
tionist cantons. The United States of America show an astounding 
state of affairs. Where the death penalty is retained, we find the 
highest homicidal rate ; and in Maine, where it has been abolished 
since 1887, there are fewest deaths by violence. These facts are 
authentic, and may be verified by whoever takes the trouble to do so. 
In the abolitionist countries which I have not specifically mentioned 
above, there has been little or no difference in the homicidal rates since 
capital punishment ceased from being inflicted on murderers. We 
frequently hear people saying that capital punishment has had to be 
reintroduced in a country after it was found that abolition had failed. 
I defy anybody to prove this statement, and to name the country to 
which it applies. It is simply not true. 


But the greatest fact of all in regard to the so-called deterrent 
effect of capital punishment is that it does not deter murderers from 
committing their crimes ; every part of the world where capital punish- 
ment exists, has its murderers. A is hanged in London to-day, and 
to-morrow B in Birmingham or Glasgow, perhaps after reading of the 
execution of A, proceeds to murder sornebody. This fact is the most 
damning condemnation of the whole attitude of those who support the 
death penalty. All murderers hope to escape the death penalty. 
How then are they deterred by it ? I have never yet heard a satis- 
factory answer to this simple question. 


It usually comes as a surprise to those who have not given this 
question of capital punishment serious study, to learn that there is a 
definite tendency for murderers to decrease in abolitionist countries. 


After all, this can be shown to be quite in accordance with our experi- 
ence of human nature. With the abolition of the death penalty, and 
the substitution for it of a long term of imprisonment, there is removed 
one of the chief causes for verdicts of Not Guilty in murder trials. 
Juries consist of average men and women, and average men and 
women do -not very much care to have the even tenor of their lives 
disturbed by the feelings that they have been responsible for sending 
a man or woman to the electric chair or gallows. It therefore often 
happens that unless a case is proved to the very hilt and there is no 
conceivable doubt regarding the guilt of the accused or no extenuat- 
ing circumstances, they will pronounce a verdict of Not Guilty. Hence, 
there are acquittals which ought not to be acquittals, and murderers 
frequently go scot-free who deserve to be punished. On the other hand 
where the penalty of death does not exist, and the accusod will merely 
be locked up, an average jury is far more ready to say Guilty. In an 
age of humanitarianism, hypocrisy and compromise, this is to be 
expected. The net result is more convictions, the growth of confidence 
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amongst police, more certainty in the tracking down of malefactors, 
less graft, and a general speeding-up in the administration of justice. 
The nauseating publicity which attends certain murder trials is eliminat- 
ed, because a trial is no longer a fight for life, a gladiatorial show for 
slick lawyer performers and criminals elevated to the status of public 
heroes. Instead, it becomes in the course of time a quiet, efficient affair, 
in which passions and prejudices are severely curbed. Criminals 
begin to realise that their chances of entirely escaping the net of justice 
are less. Hence we find fewer murders. The final result is beneficial 
to the public, in the sense that murders decrease, life and property 
become safer for law-abiding citizens, and the vile spirit of the blood 
feud is eliminated. 

Nor is this all. The possibility of mistake is ever present, even 
in the most efficient of human institutions. Far more mistakes are 
made by courts, prisons, and executioners than the public ever realises. 
When a murderer has been executed and buried, he is forgotten : 
his friends nearly always try to forget. If he is wrongfully sentenced, 
it is well nigh impossible to prove that a mistake has been made. 
Nevertheless, it sometimes happens that by accident, or by virtue of 
long agitation or investigation, a mistake of justice is discovered and 
proved. Every country provides instances of this; even England, 
which considers herself to be a model of legal efficiency and despatch, 
recently received a severe shock to her complacency. Oscar Slater, 
sentenced to death, was reprieved by a tender-hearted Home Secretary, 
and served eighteen years penal servitude before evidence could be 
produced to prove his innocence. Now a broken man, the best years 
of life passed in a state of mental agony under a wrongful punishment, 
he has been released and given a state pension as compensation . 
No man can give lnm back those eighteen lost years , but if he had been 
executed, as almost happened, what then? A worse case than this is 
reported from Germany, where a ghastly mistake was made only about 
three years ago, and recently discovered. A man named Jakob owski 
was executed on a charge of having murdered his four-year-old 
son. He had had a careful trial. In Germany the machinery of the 
law is notoriously painstaking, and great latitude is given to those 
accused of capital crimes, with regard to the submission of evidence in 
the^r favour The rules of circumstantial evidence are severe, and t 1 
to ^ of evidence is given closer scrutiny than elsewhere. Now 
three persons have confessed that they gave false evidence which decided 
Jakobowski’s fate. Investigations have shown with a degree of 
likelihood amounting to certainty that the decapitated man could 
not possibly have committed the crime. Evidence was given before 
a Royal Commission on capital punishment in England that m the 
course of forty years, there were 22 persons sentenced to death who 
were afterwards proved to have been innocent of the crime for which 
they were sentenced : about one out of every 25 death sentences were 
pronounced upon men afterwards proved innocent. 

Earlier in this article I have referred to mob -justice, which, it is 
claimed, is likely to follow upon the abolition of the death penalty. 
Unfortunately for those who advance this argument, there is no record 
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of such a thing ever having occurred. It is perhaps strange that 

States in the American Union which show the greatest number of 
lynchings are States which retain the death penalty. 

I shall conclude by stating my final objections to the death penalty: 
Capital punishment is an advertisement for killing, and it inflicts far 
/reater punishment upon those who do not actually suffer it than upon 
those who do. It is a perpetration of a vile morality, which must be 
eradicated if the world is ever to be a better place than it is. 

Charles Duff. 


II. THEOSOPHY AND CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

tW. Q. Judge contributed the following article in The Path for September 
1 895. It explains the occult doctrine as to why capital punishment is bad both 
for him who forfeits the life of the body and also for all those who survive 

him. — E ds.] 


From ignorance of the truth about man's real nature and faculties 
and their action and condition after bodily death, a number of evils 
flow. The effect of such want of knowledge is much wider than the 
concerns of one or several persons. Government and the adminis- 
tration of human justice under man-made laws will improve in propor- 
tion as there exists a greater amount of information on this all-important 
subject. When a wide and deep knowledge and belief in respect 
to the occult side of nature and of man shall have become the pro- 
perty of the people then may we expect a great change in the matter 
of capital punishment. 

The killing of a human being by the authority of the state is 
morally wrong and also an injury to all the people ; no criminal should 
be executed no matter what the offence. If the administration of 
the law is so faulty as to permit the release of the hardened criminal 
before the term of his sentence has expired, that has nothing to do with 
the question of killing him. 

Under Christianity this killing is contrary to the law supposed 
to have emanated from the Supreme Law-giver. The commandment 
is : Thou shaft not kill ! No exception is made for states or govern- 

ments ; it does not even except the animal kingdom. Under this law, 
therefore, it is not right to kill a dog, to say nothing of human beings. 
But the commandment has always been and si bill is ignored. The 
Theology of man is always able to argue away any regulation whatever ; 
and the Christian nations once noted in executions, At one time for 
stealing a loaf of bread or a few nails a man might be hanged. This, 
however, has been so altered that death at the hands of the law is 
imposed for murder only,— omitting some unimportant exceptions. 

We can safely divide the criminals who have been or will be 
killed under our laws into two classes, i.e., those persons who are 
hardened, vicious, murderous in nature ; and those who are not so, 
but vho, in a moment of passion, fear, or anger, have slain another. 
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The last may be again divided into those who are sorry for what they 
did, and those who are not. But even though those of the second 
class are not by intention enemies of Society, as are the others, they 
too before their execution may have their anger, resentment, desire 
for revenge and other feelings besides remorse, all aroused against 
Society which persecutes them and against those who directly take 
part in their trial and execution. The nature, passions, state of mind 
and bitterness of the criminal have, hence, to be taken into account in 
considering the question. For the condition which he is in when cut 
off from mundane life has much to do with the whole subject. 

All the modes of execution are violent, whether by the knife, 
the sword, the bullet, by poison, rope, or electricity. And for the 
Theosophist the term violent as applied to death must mean more than 
it does to those who do not hold Theosophical views. For the latter, 
a violent death is distinguished from an easy natural one solely by the 
violence used against the victim. But for us such a death is the 
violent separation of the man from his body, and is a serious matter, 
of interest to the whole state. It creates in fact a paradox, for such 
persons are not dead ; they remain with us as unseen criminals, able 
to do harm to the living and to cause damage to the whole of Society. 

What happens ? All the onlooker sees is that the sudden cutting 
off is accomplished ; but what of the reality ? A natural death is 
like the falling of a leaf near the winter time. The time is fully ripe, 
all the powers of the leaf having separated ; those acting no longer, 
its stem has but a slight hold on the branch and the slightest wind 
takes it away. So with us ; we begin to separate our different inner 
powers and parts one from the other because their full term has ended, 
and when the final tremor comes the various inner component parts 
of the man fall away from each other and let the soul go free. Hu 
the poor criminal has not come to the natural end o is i e. 

.astral body is not ready to separate from his physical body , nor is the 
vital, nervous energy ready to leave. The entire inner man is c ose y 
knit together, and he is the reality. I have said these parts are not 
ready to separate-they are in fact not able to separate because > they 
are bound together by law and a force over which only great Mature 

li<is control# 

When then the mere physical body is so treated that a s “dden, 
premature separation from the real man is effected, he is merely date 

are alive. He has become a 

M nwR and of his own crime. Tew of us areaDie, even 


His 


circumstances, to admit ourselves as w o y wro g _ 
punishment inflicted on us by man is rig an jus , 
has only hate and desire for revenge. 

If now we remember that his state of mind was 
by his trial and execution, we can see that he has beco 
to the living. Even if he be not so bad and full of 


made worse 
a menace 


as 
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he is himself the repository of his own deeds ; he carries with him into 
the astral realm surrounding us the pictures of his cranes, and these 
are ever living creatures, as it were. In any case he is dangerous. 
Floating as he does in the very realm in which our mind and senses 
operate^ he is for ever coming in contact with the mind and senses of 
the living. More people than we suspect are nervous and sensitive. 
If these sensitives are touched by this invisible criminal they havo 
injected into them at once the pictures of his crime and punishment, 
the vibrations from his hate, malice and revenge. Like creates like, 
and thus these vibrations create their like. Many a person has been 
impelled by some unknown force to commit crime ; and that force came 
from such an inhabitant of our sphere. 

And even with those not called “ sensitive’’ these floating criminals 
have an effect, arousing evil thoughts where any basis for such exist 
in those individuals. We cannot argue away the immense force of 
hate, revenge, fear, vanity, all combined. Take the case of Guiteau 
who shot President Garfield. He went through many days of trial. 
His hate, anger, and vanity were aroused to the highest pitch everyday 
and until the last, and he died full of curses for every one who had 
anything to do with his troubles. Can we be so foolish as to say that 
all the force he thus generated was at once dissipated ? Of course it 
was not. In time it will be transformed into other forces, but during 
the long time before that takes place the living Guiteau will float 
through our mind and senses carrying with him and dragging over us 
the awful pictures drawn and frightful passions engendered. 

The Theosophist who believes in the multiple nature of man 
and in the complexity of his inner nature, and knows that that is 
governed by law and not by mere chance or by the fancy of those 
who prate of the need for protecting society when they do not know 
the right way to do it, relying only on the punitive and retaliatory 
Mosaic law — will oppose capital punishment. He sees it is unjust to 
the living, a danger to the state, and that it allows no chance whatever 
for any reformation ot the criminal. 


William Q. Judge. 



HISTORICITY OF THE KING-LISTS OF 

THE PURANAS. 

[ D*. L. A. Waddell, LL.D., C.B., C.I.E., spent about a quarter of a century 
in India exploring, in the intervals of his official duties, the ethnology and 
archaeology of the land. He visited and camped amongst most of the oldest 
traditional sites and “ dead cities ” and discovered several lost sites, some of 
which he partially excavated, revealing monuments and inscriptions. He is the 
author, amongst other works, of Discovery of the Last Palibotra (Pataliputra) of 
the Greeks , The Buddhism of Tibet, Lhasa and its Mysteries , The Aryan Origin of 
the Alphabet , A Sumer- Aryan Dictionary , The Makers of Civilization in Race and 
History . 

This short article reiterates the somewhat quaint theory, which, in his last 
named volume, Dr. Waddell advances, and with which practically no one seems 
to agree. 

One good result of Dr, Waddell's book and this article is the deserved 
importance the Puranas obtain as historical and chronological volumes ; apropos 
of which we may be permitted to quote something from Isis Unveiled published 
in 1877 : — “ At the time that the high-priest Hilkiah is said to have found the 
Book of the Law , the Hindu Puranas were known to the Assyrians. These last 
had for many centuries held dominion from the Hellespont to the Indus, and 
probably crowded the Aryans out of Bactriana into the Punjab. The Book of 
the Law seems to have been a Purana.” (II. P. 492). 

We draw our readers’ attention to the Note appended to this article.’- Eds. J 


Hitherto, the King-Lists and Chronicles of the Early Aryans, 
which form about one-fourth of the bulk of the large body of popular 
versified Ancient Indian scriptures on the creation of the universe, 
cosmogony, the genealogy of the gods, later pantheistic dogmatic 
theology, political ordinances and legends, styled collectively « The 
Puranas ” or “ The Ancient Tradition” have been rejected by all 
European Yedic Sanscrit scholars and stigmatised by them as fabulous 

and non-historical. 


That opinion, however, is now seen to rest merely on the un- 
founded assumption of these Vedic scholars, obsessed with the notion 
that the Yedic Hymns or Psalms are the sole repository of all know- 
ledge of the Early Aryans, that any other traditional a ncient Aryan 
kings not mentioned in the Vedas are necessarily fabulous ; especially 
so, as no one has been able to find any traces of those Early Puramc 
Kings in India. This latter argument, they do not appear to have 
noticed, would be equally destructive of the historicity of the Vedic 
Kings, all of whom they place within the confines of ^^a yet of 

been found in Indi prof*r, U, Gungetie ***%> £ 



they place the composition of the Vedas), along 
Bombay and the Dekhan. In their notions of the ^toricity of the 

Vedas and the non-historicity of the Purana King- k s ey 

vious to the patent fact that the purpose of the \ edic Hymns is 
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purely liturgical and non-histono, whilst the purpose of the Puramc 
Kin»-Lists and Chronicles is essentially epic and historical ; so that one 
could no more expect to find complete lists of the Early Aryan kings 
and patriarchs in the Vedic Hymns than one could expect to find com- 
plete lists of the Jewish kings and patriarchs in the Psalms, most of 
which were admittedly composed long after David. 

In my explorations for the origin of the Indo-Aryans, I fountl 
no trace whatever of any ancient civilisation in the Gangetic Valley 
and Punjab which can be dated earlier than about the seventh century 
B.C., and no inscriptions earlier than of the fourth century B.C. 
However, civilisation seems suddenly to appear there in its fully 
fledged Indo-Aryan form with the Vedas in the seventh century B.C. 
Now, the topography of the Vedas differed markedly from the Indian 
topography (with the exception of the Indus Valley) so it became 
evident that the Indo-Aryans had suddenly arrived in Gangetic India 
about the beginning of the seventh century B.C. Searching for their 
pre-Indian homeland, I was led by the clues of their ready-made 
“ Indo-Aryan ” civilisation with its social and political constitutions, 
laws, religion and literature to Mesopotamia and Asia Minor of the 
Hittites, with correspondingly advanced civilisation, substantially 

* * , *t * T 

in its 




Comparison of the Puranic King-Lists with those of the Sumerians, 
disclosed that the two King-Lists, Sumerian and Aryan Puranic, were 
substantially identical. This identity in both lists extended from the 
First King of the First Dynasty, Sumerian and Aryan, continuously 
downwards to the end of the Kassi Dynasty of the Sumerians in the 
later Babylonian period, that is, for over two thousand years — an over- 
whelming proof of identity unparalleled elsewhere in the annals of 
history. The identity rested not only in their names and titles, but 

also in their exact chronological position and order, and in the achieve- 
ments of their leading Kings, Sumerian and Aryan Puranic. The 
identity also descended into the names of sons and <jueen consorts. 
Thus, for example, the names and titles of the five famous colonising 
sons of the great early Aryan Emperor Haryashwa, the Uruash of the 
Sumerians (n ho reigned c. 3100-3070 B.C.) are absolutely identical in 
both lists and in contemporary Sumerian monuments, as well as 
identical in their achievements. All this, added to the demonstrated 
radical identity of the Sumerian language with the Aryan, and the 
Aryan physical type of the Sumerians, conclusively proved that the 
Sumerians were the Early Aryans, and that the early homeland of the 

umerians m Asia Minor was the pre-Indian homeland of the 
Indo-Aryans. 


Moreover, I observed that the last king of „ 
the imperial Asia Minor sept of the Sumerians 
Hero ” who was slain and whose people were 
Hittite homeland by the savage 



namely 





isiti-the- 



out of their old 



yr* 

Hero of the Puranic list and chronicles, 
father of the first semi-historical king of 


nan 
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Rashtra, leader of the exodus of the eastern branch of the Aryans, 
Persia to I ndia from Syria, Asia Minor, and in India contemporane- 
ouh with the great war of the Bharats waged for the partition of India. 

It was found that in the enforced exodus or flight of the remnants 
of the Hittites or Khatti sept of the Sumerians to India, they had 
carried off with them from their central archives their cherished 
ancestral King- Lists and Chronicles, as their most precious heritage, 
and embedded them bodily with scrupulous care in the Puranas at 
the beginning of the seventh century B.C. There they have lain 
until now when they are proved to be truly historical. 

L. A. Waddell. 


A NOTE ON THE ABOVE. 

[D. G. Vinod, M.A., is a keen student of Higher Logic and Comparative 
Philosophy. Articles from his pen have appeared in several periodicals, and 
he has written the following critical Note on Dr. Waddell’s article, which our 
readers will find interesting. — Eds.] 


With regard to Dr. Waddell's article there are three suggestions 
to offer. The first is that a mere comparison, such as Dr. Waddell 
draws, however elaborate, is as useful, in point of evidence, to his 
opponents as it is to himself. Just because two things are similar, 
we cannot say, except arbitrarily, that one is the origin of the other. 
Suppose we should suggest that the Puranic King-list is prior to the 
Sumerian, and is also the source of the latter, we should have all the 
evidence of Dr. Waddell in our favour. And this supposition has, 
in fact, a valid basis. The Aryan character of the Sumerian language 
is not accepted by authorities such as T. Kluge (1921). They do not 
take it to be either Indo-European or Semitic, but assign to it the stage 
of development to which the African languages had reached. Others, 
again, find Caucasic and Dra vidian similarities. The Sanskrit 
language is Aryan to the core and the Sumerian King-list with its 
Aryan character must have had its origin in the Puranic King-list. 

Secondly, the calendars of the Aryan races appear to have been 
derived from the Arctic year, which consists of a six months’ day and 
a six months’ night. If the Aryan yearly calendars are really so 
derived Dr Waddell’s thesis of the Sumerian Home would be replaced 
by that of ‘the Arctic Home. Evidence of comparative philology 
is in full support of the view that the Aryan calendars do show traces 
of the Arctic influence. It is pertinent to quote Dr. Schrader in this 


connection : 

Nearly everywhere in the chronology of the individual peoples a division 
of the year into two parts can be traced. This finds linguistic expression in the 
circumstance that the terms for summer, spring and winter have parallel suffix 
formations. As in the primeval period jhim and sem existed side by side, so in 
Zend zima and hama correspond to each other ; in Armenian amapi an jrnem, 
in Teutonic mm+r and winter ; in Celtic gam and ; m India vasanta and 
hermnia. There is absolutely no instance in which one and the same language 
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shows identity of suffixes in the names of the three seasons of the year. In 
Slavonic, also, the year is divided into two principal divisions, summer (Veto) 
and winter ( zima ) ; and finally evident traces of old state of things are not want* 

ing in Greek and Latin. 


In setting forth his thesis Dr. Waddell has not sufficiently consi- 
dered such possible opposition from different quarters. This problem 
of calendars would, we fear, make it necessary for Dr. Waddell to revise 

his views. Another instance of the limited character of his research 


is the possible opposition to his views because of the recent findings 
at Harappa and Mohenjo Daro. 


Thirdly, a study of the following Rig Vedic hymns — vii, 76, 3 ; 
i, 123, 8 ; iv. 51, 7-9 — also a few passages in the Taittiriya Samhita 
and Brahmana prove for the writer the polar character of the Vedic 
Dawn. The description which Dr. Warren gives of the Polar Dawn 
is identical with the description of the dawn as given in the Vedas ; 
and the passage in the Taittiriya Brahmana about the year-long 
day of the Gods suggest that the Aryans to begin with may have 
had their home at the North Pole. Does this account for the difference 

between the topography of the Vedas and the Indian topography 
of which Dr. Waddell speaks ? 

D. G. Vi nod. 


We are assured by the Orientalists that chronology is both hope- 
kssly mixed and absurdly exaggerated in the Puranas and other 
andu Scriptures We f eel quite prepared to agree with the accusation. 
Yet, if Aryan writers did allow their chronological pendulum to swing 

Zl *1 ? e Wa iT °2 asi ® na %- the legitimate limit of fact! 

Zdttf r oT r n • f that deviation is compared with 

f ^ deviation in the opposite direction, 

who will h. tS W Und T t J le B j ahmm ical side. It is the Pundit 

excused 6 f °I the Western Orientalist, he must be 

by a^io E^riSm UndemaMe ign0ran0e ° f the ■“»<>* 


H. P. B lavatsky — Secret Doctrine II. 225 . 



THE SCIENCE (?) OF GOVERNMENT. 

[I. R. Stratford said to us that he was putting his “ real efforts on what 
seems to me the astounding curiosities of political, religious and philosophical 
foims. le worshipped 99% in all of them seem to me twaddle.” He concluded : 
y°R clieve as I do in tearing to pieces all the lies which have been agreed 
upon, I d li e to hear from you. ’ He did, and responded with the following 
article , his hope has been that somebody will print u something that won’t 
be mere Lilies of the Valley . The Aryan Path has among its aims the 
design to bring to light the hidden things of darkness”. We had some hopes 
of not only a virile but a thoughtfully constructive exposure of high misdemeanour. 
]\Ir. Stratford would naturally prefer that we let him have his say in his own 

style. Our readers will find much good under the brusque exterior of the article. — 
Eds.] 


In the alleged science of human government the learned doctors 
have everywhere created structures of law so vast that the mere expense 
of government has become a burden and a heavy one for the peoples 
supporting them. More, laws everywhere have become so numer- 
ously conflicting that the doctors themselves are in perpetual wrangle 
as to what is law and what is not. 


Science ? 


There is no such thing as a science of government 


nor ever has there been any. 

Any investigator worthy the name of scientist goes about his 
business without prejudice and above all with perfect confidence in 
the integrity of everything in Creation in so far as that integrity 
means anything to what he has in hand. Such men never create 
laws. They merely discover them. Laws worth the name are facts. 

A professor of mathematics who would offer rules for arithmetic 
which would now and then give five or a dozen or nothing as the sum 
of two and two would he laughed at for a jackass and properly hooted 
out of any further hearing. 

From time immemorial the professors of the science of government 
have been doing little better than that, and doing no better vet for they 
still follow the same technique. 

We will discuss their technique in a minute. 

Their works are the first thing to be discussed. 

The alleged object of their works is social order, le,, orderly 
society. Never have they yet devised a system which didn’t result 
sooner or later in either an ever-diminishing number of well-to-do 
people or an ever-increasing number of the poor among whom the 
crimes of arrogance and cf envy work like leavens. Then every so 
often when these leavens have done their work in these and those 
nationalistic lumps of the facial dough, there have been wars to kill 
and maim a lot of men, destroy a lot of property, fill everybody mvolv- 

ed with hate. 

Such work is no good. 
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lint these doctors always have an alibi. 



t No v, 


blame all the 


er 


rnment on Human Nature. 


failures of gov 
Twaddle . 

TIhmc is no reason whatever for believing that since Man is by 
loner odds the highest work in Creation as evidenced by his own works 
outside of his efforts at government, 



> was an 



g xefr out m 





s own 
r every- 


his make up which should perennially debase individuals by the millions 
and sporadically bring the millions to the stupidity of mortal combat. 

To call such stuff Human Nature is simply to lie. 

That isn't even brute nature. The brutes do better unless 
mindless two-legged brutes harry them into it. Some of the brutes 
kill for food. Why not ? So do we. But no brute kills 
kind for food nor do we. But we kill of our own kind 
where without any such primarily just reason. 

We kill for property, for this, that and the other, and in the name 
of government, because from time immemorial our learned doctors 
in the science of government have always insisted and still insist 
that while Man is the noblest work of God there is something so 
radically wrong with him that he is after all no good, which is the 
same as to say that while God knew his onions at everything else he 
was a plain dub in the matter of Man after all. 

There was a time no doubt when the science of all common things 
was in this same shamanistic medicine man stage in which the science 
of human government still potters. 

They used to believe in the power of charms, incantations, strings 
of words in order to make mere matter perform what were called 





By dealing with common everyday facts in a plain everyday 
honest fashion the men who deserve to be called scientists now take 
a little of this and of that and the other dust of the earth and fashion 


these dusts into contrivances whereby men soar in the 
their messages in a minute to the other side of the earth, 
even end, most of the burdens of the body. 


air, convoy 
r again ease, 


Would any such achievement ever have been, had the investigators 
gone at their problems with the tight lipped conviction that the 
particular material they had to work with was rotten to the core, 
a mass of contradictions and as unstable and dangerous to work with 
as dynamite ? 

We know that they wouldn't have done a thing. We know that 
for long periods of time the proper attitude of people was exactly 
that way toward what everyone now knows are the common every* 
day laws of matter. 


Everything in that firle was a dark mystery, taboo. Every- 
thing that a horse, an ox, a dog or a chicken couldn’t understand 
belonged to the Devil. If a man attempted to learn more than his 
dog knew he deserved to be burnt. Sometimes he was burnt. 
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Jesus Christ came into the earth with nothing more than a brief 
for Human Nature. He told them that there wasn’t any doubt 
whatever about the integrity of mankind ; that every last one of 
the race were fit for the Kingdom of Heaven if they only knew it. 
Everybody who wasn’t going to lose something by it believed what 
he said, knew it was so. Others crucified him for what they believed 
was probably impiety; again there is no doubt but that those in 
authority killed him to save their jobs and imaginary dignities. 

He was the boldest exponent of the principles of human govern- 
ment that ever lived, bar none. 


And he was bold for this Teason. He declared that every man 
was innately worthy. 

That was contrary to all the dicta of the wise men in matters 
of government and religion, and still is contrary to their dicta, no 
matter what they profess. The proof of the pudding is in chewing 

the bag. 

Instead of paying strict attention to his teachings his hopeful 
followers have been content to make an incantation out of his name. 
Maybe it will work yet. But the real thing he offered has never been 

tried. 

However this little discussion h as nothing to do with that, beyond 
the mere statement that the true principles of human government, 
i.e., the science of it, was laid down by Jesus Christ. 

That such a science will some day be a fact instead of the meie 
prayerful of the billion odd people in this earth most of whom it is 
hardly to be doubted would go cheerfully to the Cross for its consum- 
mation, no really thoughtful person can greatly doubt. 


Science of Government. 


Government is still in the hands of medicine men, shamans, 
fakirs. 

But not for one minute are those men and their works living 


or dead to be despised. 

We are greatly ignorant in this matter. 

The imagined experience of the race, long as the records run, 
seems to bear out these men and all they have done. 


But in the light of every day common knowledge in ill other 
fields of human knowledge we all begin to see that they have been 
wrong. They do too. But bound by what seems to them the only- 
safe precedent they beat the same old unsatisfactory paths which 
lead to the same old disappointments and the same old tragedies. 

Political systems are the only means to government so far devised. 


What are political systems 1 

The earlier forms got their authority simply by force and held 

— « . • * « t — j.- n.-.+hnw+rr R has often been 


it that way. That’s just brute authority. 

' ' benign 



But that kind of 


Denign. most; oi me uruteo , 

authority won’t work for Man. He is too high for it. Time has shown 
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So now the way to Government 
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attain 


What 


We will get what we believe in, by none of us believing or firmly 
insisting on anything unless it suits everybody else or a majority. 

These are remarkable formulae. 


So we have the spectacle of say Prohibition in the United States, 
wheat growing in Russia, dictators here and there over highly cultured 
peoples, Gandhi an anarchist under one of the very fairest of govern- 
ments because he picks up a handful of free salt on the sea shore. 
And but lately eight millions of dead men in Flanders and elsewhere 
on the battlefields throughout the earth. 


Science of government ? 

Not yet and not by a long way. 

Two and two make four in anything else but in government. 
In government to date they may make nothing or anything but 

four. 


J. R. Stratford. 


In the prognostication of such future events, at any rate, all 
foretold on the authority of cyclic recurrences, there is no psychic 
phenomenon involved. It is neither prevision, nor prophecy ; no more 
than is the signalling of a comet or star, several years before its 
appearance. It is simply knowledge and mathematically correct 
computations which enable the Wise Men of the East 
to foretell, for instance, that England is on the eve of such or another 
catastrophe ; France, nearing such a point of her cycle, and Europe in 
general threatened with, or rather, on the eve of, a cataclysm, which 
her own cycle of racial Karma has led her to. The reliability of the 
information depends, of course, on the acceptation or rejection of the 
claim for a tremendous period of historical observation. Eastern 
Initiates maintain that they have preserved records of the racial 
development and of events of universal import ever since the begin- 
ning of the Fourth Race — that which preceded being traditional. 

H. P. Blavatsky — Secret Doctrine, I. 646 . 



FROM PARIS. 

[Mile. M. Dugard's letters and articles have drawn deserved praise from 
several regular readers of The Aryan Path. — Eds.] 


Humanism is everywhere the order of the day. How could it 
be otherwise ? The true duty of each generation towards its youth 
is not to transmit the maximum of knowledge that has been attained, 
but to furnish a discipline which enables that youth to reach the 

a // *11 -i t **rf*1i f 5 5 TIT1 _ i * j J 


type 


What is termed 


IJ UCV V Vir JL V V/A vv ** w ^ J X. 

“ Humanism ” aims at this ideal type, and to provide as far as 
possible such discipline ; but in our changing times this is necessarily 

subject to alteration. 

In the sixteenth century, fascinated by the Renaissance, Oc- 
cidental Europe relegated Christian culture to the background, and 
laid down as a principle that, to lead its youth to ideal manhood, 
there was no better way than to make it thoroughly familiar with 
Roman and Greek culture. So the expression, “ the humanities,” 
meant the study of Latin and Greek authors in the original. For three 
hundre- l years this principle had the value of an article of faith. But 
during the nineteenth century, the development of natural history, 
chemistry, physics, mechanics, and the increasing intercourse wit- 
foreigners, brought people to feel that Humanism ought to have a 
broader foundation than Greek and Latin letters— which were often 
taught in a formal spirit. Then, sciences and modern languages 
were penetrating largely into secondary education, and some people 
began to attribute to them as great an educative power as that of 
Latin and Greek culture. The social overthrow caused by the War, 
the priority given to economic factors and the progress interna- 
tional relations, have strengthened the movement on behalf of Moder 
Humanities ’’—that is, humanities based on sciences and living lan- 
guages. With the ancient humanities and their modern des- 
cendants based on sciences and modern anguages-b^h of 

which, of course, are the heritage of the .hte-is it not possible 
to conceive of “ technical humanities ” which should be accessible t 
the masses ? In addition, is it right to exclude from our idea oi 
humanism the Christian and Hebrew factors-or factors drawn 

from the Orient ? , 

People interested in these questions (most important for the or- 

mation of the mind of the morrow), may consult ^ 

etc. They will find there set forth and justified the reasons which call 
for a revival of humanism. 

This survey is the more opportune because the unquiet 
of the after-war does not cease to be a somewhat ^T^tmg 
This is not, however, the feeling of M. Roland Alia who, a young 



man 
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himself, has just given us in The New Youth the synthesis and com- 
mentary of the answers of many students interrogated on their works, 
their tastes, and their pastimes, etc. From it he draws an optimistic 
picture of the youth of to-day, as opposed to the youth of yesterday, 
—ideologists and dreamers, careless and passive, too easily resigned 
to a poor or mediocre existence. According to him, the young men 
of 1930 distinguish themselves by their energy, their realism, a sense 
of life which enables them to adapt their personality to a world where 
Intelligence and Boldness have even more value than Force. They 
are workers, creators, and subordinate everything to productive 
activity. They do not care for studies, and though they take 
diplomas, it is not for the sake of knowledge itself, but for the chances 
of success that knowledge alone can offer. They do not care for 
politics, because political discussions are fruitless. They hold fast 
to Justice and Order, because in iniquity and anarchy no work is 
possible. They may be linked to a church and te practise ” religion ; 
but it is often less for religion itself than for the social organization 
that the church affords, and the guidance that it offers. They like 
sport, art and literature ; but for them, these are only amusements, 
a means of relaxation, to return more disposed to their business. 

That such a type of young man is largely prevalent in France 
and in all occidental Europe, everybody knows. But as the author 
suggests, to “ felicitate ourselves on this new spirit,” we absolutely 
refuse. To ignore the beneficent efforts of the elders, to show them 
a kind but pitying scorn, to be unable to take interest in science, in 
poetry, in human problems, to call oneself sincere and cling to a church 
for reasons quite unconnected with its profound doctrine, all these 
things do not constitute superiority. If, at least, this type of young 
man loved his work, we could forgive him much. But it is not so. 
This work, to which he sacrifices all the intellectual and moral values, 
has no interest for him, “ What he wants is a means of living. How, it 
does not matter. The work in itself is rather a matter of indifference.” 
He means to get money ; that is the single aim of his activity. The 
young man has no real taste for effort ; but he does not despise it. 
By it one succeeds promptly — that is all that he has understood. 
In his mind disinterestedness exists no longer, and a man is judged 
by his activity, which is measured by cash. 

When we read these sentiments, we ask ourselves how it is 

possible to conclude by praising the young man of 1930 who “ puts 

an end to egoisms, ascends to healthier mental regions,” and will 

be probably our salvation.” “ The young men of to-day will make 
the great Peace.” 

Is M. Alix ignorant of the fact that the love of pleasure and power 
deriving from mone^y is one of the strongest factors of war ? Happily, 
near these young men who dream only of bank notes and proclaim 
it aloud, there are others who work silently in a spirit of dis- 
interestedness and love for their neighbour. These are the sap of 
the world, and it is they who will make “ the great Peace.” 


M. Dugard. 



IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


HOME, THE NURSERY OF THE INFINITE.* 

[Patricia Edge is a rising English journalist, particularly interested in 
the welfare of children. 

She presents many Theosophical ideas in this review article. It is high time 
that the sanctity and the dignity of the home should gain recognition from 
serious-minded men and women ; and journalists like Miss Edge may well be 
advised to study the ancient Aryan Codes such as Manu Smriti to see what 
can be accepted by the modern world, including the West, in order to build 
a society on sure foundations. — Eds. j 


U 


No nation can be destroyed,” it has been said, “ while it possesses 
a good home life.” Through all the past generations the biggest 
influence in home life has been woman. Writers on the subject 
insistently divide her into two classes : women at home and women 
at work . Why not bring both classes together and say rather “ women 
at work through the medium of home ” ? 

Dora Russell in Hypatia writes “ The life of the working woman 
who intends maternity is becoming well-nigh impossible. Yet 
maternity in itself is a very great w r ork : the peopling of the world of 
the future is no small task. Healthy children, with good, flat backs 
and firm legs, active intelligences and vital, are an achievement. The 
woman who intends maternity should seek to fit herself and her mate 
for it. Much is written of the healthy, vigorous, slim, young girls of 
to-day — so they may be at eighteen and twenty after an out-of-dooi 
life, with plenty of exercise at school or college, but a few years at 
business, in a factory, in a shop, will soon lower their vitality and lessen 
their power of resistance. Women become such slaves to ideas : with 
the feminist movement came cries of “ equality between the sexes- 
equal pay, equal work, freedom. ” So the long days spent m the same 
room, tapping away the same letters, are to some the aim and achieve- 
ment of their desires. Let women be taught that there is a bigger and 
finer field waiting for them to work on ; let them as is suggested m 
Hypatia be taught “to teach and tend maternity and ensure rest 
for pregnant and nursing women, to see that houses and schools are 

built, and to control and purify the food-supply. Poor , 
Mrs. Russell says later, “ and over-crowding are the ladder down 

* u i' WnT Y^n And Knowledge, by Mrs. Bertrand Russell. Lysistrata 

* Hypauaov Women L Anthony M. Ludovici. Hymen 

or the Future of Marriage, by Norman Haire. Halcyon or me ui ~ , 

^ . JL La, rt 




or the future oi marriage - f M i bv C E 

my, by Vera Britain Thrasymach™ i or the of th 

by Robert T. Lewis .Lares et Pemtes or f^^ench, Trubner & Co., 
tingl. (To-day and To-morrow Series. Regan i'aui, n<- . 

Ltd. , London. 2s. 6 d. per volume). 
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which we go to mental deficiency ^and ultimate complete ' *“““7the 
mind. ” The degeneration in food and cooking are perhaps among the 

worst evils of our scientific age. 

Indirectly, as is shown by Ludovici in Lysistrata , they lie at the 
foundation of our social system. Improper nourishment leads to 
improper bodily functioning, decaying teeth, poisoned blood, and 
ultimately a nation of physically unfit people. Overcrowded rooms 
. — not necessarily, as is unhappily the case in slums, overcrowded with 
people, but rooms filled with unnecessary furniture and ugly ornaments 
- — and bad ventilation, aggravate the ill-health caused by improper 
nourishment. £< A nation ultimately becomes the image of its values, 
writes Ludovici. The values are the die, the nation is the coin. 
From the face of the coin w r e judge the die.” A nation of physically 
and mentally unfit will not have any place or achieve any good in 
the world. The future is ours and woman can help to make or mar it. 


The first 


steps towards social reform should be a complete destruc- 
tion of our body-despising values, and of the values which make it 
virtuous to sacrifice the greater for the less. One is reminded of 
Erew r hon, the ideal state as visualised by Samuel Butler, where those 

were penalised and imprisoned, 

necessities w r ere helped 





who caught and spread 
whilst those who stole food for 
economically. 

Dr. Haire is engrossed with one theme, mostly warped : “ The 

primary object underlying marriage, ” he wrrites, “ has always been, 
and still is, sexual union.’ 5 Yet he deplores the frequency of unhappy 
marriages ! Any two people who marry thus governed by desire 
inevitably find unhappiness as they discover that they are tem- 
peramentally unsuited and one perhaps far and away mentally the 
inferior. People with full mental lives would not be obsessed by 
sex in this w r ay. Books about sex, plays about sex — if we had instead 
insistence on the ideal of purity and chastity a person about to marry 
v r oul( l choose someone spiritually and mentally his or her affinity. People 
would f oi get the sex idea just as much as now they remember it. AVith 
infinite relief one turns from Dr. Haire to the doctrines of Halcyon 
which rightly state that marriages of any worth are based “ upon the 
beauty which arises from intelligence and experience ” a fine com- 
panions ip an complete understanding, and in w r hich children are not 
unfortunate occurrences but the result of a definite desire for them with 
the hope of giving to civilisation a healthy, whole-minded citizen. 
Following Ludovici, we are to make ourselves physically and mentally 
fit to bear children and we should also make ourselves temperamen- 
tally competent to educate and tram them. Freedom of belief, action 

creative^. SWd ^ a Cb d S hmtage > if his ^ to express itself 

work > etc -> which tends to the 

for six months the man who 3K 
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cautions or fines almost negligibly the father who ill-treats his child 
to such an extent that it might lead to life-long injury ; a code which 
makes it a punishable offence to steal certain birds' eggs and allows 
and promotes game shooting, and the blinding and caging of canaries. 
Thus, a sociable person with an affection for mankind must necessarily 
adopt its morals, however distasteful, or become an outcast. Inde- 
pendence, originality, the breaking of traditions, these always have 
raised controversy and their inspirers been ostracised or condemned. 
Yet through them have high ideals been established. Christ, Jeanne 
d’Arc, and in a lesser degree, Luther, Fox and Ibsen were all reformers 
who suffered for their creeds, but whose achievements last for all time. 
Good workmanship inspired by putting our heart and soul into things, 
however insignificant, is better than the most perfect craftsmanship 
which has no ideal or vitality to give it life force. Moreover, as people 
become more and more engrossed in those activities in which they 
have the greatest interest, they will seek less for superficial enjoyments. 
“ Dissatisfaction with the elementary pleasures of life , 77 writes Dr. 
C. P. Blacker, “ the craving after artificial stimuli and new sensations, 
have always been, and probably will always remain, the surest way to 
decadence in a race, and as such should be combated.” Combated 
through self-expression, and, following from it, through self-control. 
As Goethe points out, one is dependent on the other “ for he who 
ne'er can rule himself, will be a slave for ever." 


Working in direct opposition to self-control is the ever increasing 
practice of birth control. Superficially advocated as an economic neces- 
sity for the good of the State and the individual, it will inevitably have a 
terrible effect on the latter's self-esteem, and on the self-respect of the 
nation itself. The housewife who puts a clean cover over a table to 
hide the dirt is condemned as slovenly, yet we are ready to approve the 
State 7 s covering up its deficiencies by giving them a pleasant exterior. 
We hear much eloquent talk of the poor woman who gives birth to an 
endless succession of children in the congested slum-house room, m which 

she works, sleeps and in which her children play. Dr. B ac er in %rt 

Control and the State alludes to her and, deploring the fact that her 
surroundings are not suitable for childbearing, concludes that therefore 
she must be shown the means to prevent it. Is the State, then, o 
spend its money in establishing birth control centres rather than m 
improving the conditions in which slum people . live ? Self-control 
cannot be taught to a drunken man, but his enyronment w^k an d 

leaves him no wish to numb bis senses with drink. Give the v o k g 
man better conditions of living and a wider 

over himself will find no mighty difficulties to subdue all other opposi 
tion,” said Thomas a Kempis. 



The children themselves will benefit from su * itoMe 

will start life with the heritage of self-disetplme wdl be an nnre smtobte 
wroundinss and will have parents who are more competent to train 
S mehildren of Ludovici's future, in winch people w,ll have 
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learnt to realise their responsibilities, will find their schoolroom m the 
home and be given, only as a last resource, to strangers, the parents 
themselves making it their duty to fit themselves for this task. On 
the other hand, Dr. Haire, in his future, advocates the State support 
of children, the majority of parents, he says, being unfit to have any 
control over their children. It would surely be a saner and more prac- 
tical remedy to educate parents to be able to fulfil their responsibi- 
lities than to treat them like mentally undeveloped children who can- 
not be expected to bear the consequences of their own actions. 
Amongst the poorer classes where the majority of mothers have to work 
away from home, the Nursery school will take the place of home edu- 
cation. It should not be a necessity amongst the middle and upper 


classes. Nursery schools, however competently managed must 
make the child, to a certain degree, a unit instead of an individual, 
and should only be used as a last resource. At present their existence 
is most necessary, for it will be some time before parents are sufficiently 
enlightened to understand their children . The most recurrent mis- 
take in the parents’ attitude to the child is in “ negative ” rule, as 


Robert Lewis says in Romulus training by “don’ts” instead of “do’s”. 
The child is much less preoccupied with worldly things than the adult. 
He is nearer a true understanding of nature and the Infinite. Give 
him free scope to indulge this, leam from him rather than try to in- 
culcate in him the adult’s more warped perceptions, and as he grows 
older he will still keep his lovely wisdom which gives him a true un- 
derstanding of the Infinite and Immortal. 

Home and home life ought to give him the right backgroiuid. 
The modern house, however, is in most cases quite unsuitable. In 
his early years of life the child is gathering his first impressions of 
beauty — beauty of nature, sound, colour and form : but what place 
have these in most homes of to-day ? H. J. Bimstingl, in Lares et 
Penates, draws a vivid word picture of our houses, with all their taw- 
driness, vulgarity and ugliness ; their inadequacy of space, and their 
badly filled space ; their lack of good books, pictures and artistic 
arrangements ; and the excess of artificial, frippery ornamentation. 
The home of the future should not only be beautiful in form, well- 
proportioned and artistically decorated, but it should have rooms well- 
cquipped for specified purposes. There should be a place where good 
food — not tinned, patented, or specially prepared foods which tend 
to impair physical strength and beauty — can be cooked and the 
science of food learnt. When Self-expression is recognised’ as ortho- 
dox, people and children will think out for themselves their own reli- 
gion, and there should be a place in every house where quiet study can 

be enjoyed and where fine, good books can be found. Here the child 
will be able to read, think, work out his own ideas and found a more 
lasting faith than any in which he is forced to believe It has been 
said that the “ Home is the Nursery of the Infinite, ” and it should 
he the responsibility of the community to make of this truism not 
a written statement but a positive fact and establishment. 


Edge. 
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SOME BUDDHIST LITERATURE.* 


Of all religions, Buddhism is most free from degrading corrup- 
tions. This is not to say that it radiates the pristine purity of the 
teachings of the Enlightened One ; but only that priestcraft found 
no strong lever to work upon in the code of ethics the Buddha taught, 
and therefore the religion has remained remarkably free of dogmatism. 
Theosphy encounters irritation and inimical feeling on the part of 
most religions whose orthodoxy it undermines; not so with Buddhism. 
Theosophy can welcome a Buddhistic renaissance as part and parcel 
of the work of the great Theosophical Movement, in the sure hope that 
such renaissance will not only maintain the breadth of its philosophic 
outlook and the practicality of its ethical propositions, but further 
enhance its worth by removing any tendency to orthodoxy. Such a 
tendency is common to human nature, and professing Buddhists can 
no more be free from it than men and women of other faiths. We 
say this because in this propaganda literature under review we see 
a sign here, and catch an expression there, which look like a manifesta- 
tion, very likely unconscious, of the tendency to orthodoxy. 

Thus Mr. Ellam tries to concretize Buddha’s teachings into a new 
vehicle (we will not enter into a philological discussion with him on 
the accuracy of the title of his book) which in Christian phraseology 
might be described as the gospel according to J. E. Ellam. The 
work suffers from its author’s prejudices against many systems of thought 
including Mahayana Buddhism ; what is not acceptable to Mr. Ellam 
is not Buddhism. The book may proselytize a few into the Buddhistic 
creed ; it has not the power to bring an inner conversion to a soul 
who seeks to break the fetters of creed and dogmas. 


Leaflet No. 1 of the Christo -Buddhist Union, however, promises 
freedom and speak with virility and even vigour, but what it gains in 
width of outlook it loses in depth of perception. To certain students 
of Theosophy also this applies, and we cannot resist the temptation 

of quoting : — 


People prattle about renouncing Nirvana, some day, for the good 
of the world when everyone is aware that they cannot renounce a mutton 
cutlet * about their intention of not practising the siddhis— which they 
have never possessed: about attaining Transcendental Consciousness 
when they cannot write a page of clear English : about Union with the 
Absolute, when they are not in union with a flea if it bites them, t ey 


jump. 

This Union of Non-Ritualists is unknown to us hut we may venture 
a word of advice— they must look out lest they fall prey to psychism 
in personal as to anarchism in collective life. 


* Navayana by J. E. Ellam. (Rider & Co., 3*. 6 d.) The Christo Buddhist 
Friend— Leaflet No. 1 (Christo-Buddhist Lmon of Non-Ritualists, Paris). A 

Religion for Modem Youth by Ch F is r m f® - Hu ^ phl ^f nlc £^ gl ^o^tanU 

Temple, Honolulu). Buddhism Applied (Buddhist Lodge, London) Sekcteel 
Buddhist Scriptures (Buddhist Lodge, London). Buddhism for the Young by 
Princess Poon Diskul of Siam (Luzac & Co., 2s.) 
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ignorant are we of the Anglo-American publications 
mider'Soi aispicss the next item of our series is published It 
is a staple and wholesome presentation which will not only satisfy 
an enquirer but prompt him to look for more of this philosophy ; 
therefore the pamphlet forms a good stepping-stone to that excellent 
volume — The Creed of Buddha by Edmond Holmes. 

For the same purpose but very differently compiled is the 
pamphlet by Shinkaku— Mr. Ernest Hunt of Honolulu who 
The Dobo and who is zealous from all appearances of fashioning 
Buddhist church after the Christian pattern, with piiests and 

The next two are publications of the Buddhist Lodge of London ; 
they start a series of pamphlets. While we have no quarrel whatever 
with the contents of the first, those of the second gave us such a thrill 
that we said to ourselves— why did it not strike the good friends to 
confine their series to translations of authentic texts ? 




a 

s. 



words have not only wisdom, they have a power. . Nothing can serve 
the Cause of Buddhism as much as the publication in handy pamphlets 
of cheap price the authentic texts of the great philosophy. Inter- 
pretation is done by this Buddhist Lodge through its monthly 
magazine and its meetings ; let them give us in their pamphlets 
the life-giving words of the Sage, who teaches the Path of Enlighten- 
ment, which can be distributed among the masses. 


The last book on our list is in several respects the most striking,, 
not so much for its contents as for the story of its 
the prize essay won by Princess Poon Diskul of Siam, and translated 
into English by Phra Rajadharm Nides. The King himself writes 
a preface from which we must extract the following : — 

W ere the whole world to believe in the theory of Karma, then we 
should all, I venture to say, be in a state of much greater mental content- 
ment. By referring to the belief in Karma I do not mean to advocate 
fatalism, but on the contrary hope that man would attempt to keep his 
action healthy, hoping for a consequent healthy result. The theories 
of Transmigration and Karma require faith, because they cannot be 

proved absolutely, and yet they deserve faith much more than the theory 
of Faith itself. 


publication. It is 


vi man nature is such that when a man meets with some misfortune 
e usua y tries to blame some one for it, his superiors perhaps, or the 
government, the capitalists, the traditions and so on ; and failing every - 
ing e se e lames the supernatural powers that be, or even God himself, 
a e\ei is justifications may be, such blaming is a cause of dissatis- 

k f* n !f n ^ ay come to hate the object of his blame. It is a 
^ W1 those who really believe in supernatural agencies, 

somp misfortune is merely a punishment for 

hard tnheiw ° a eiT 0Wn ’ ^hough in many instances this would be 

is hard to avoid ^ ^° me sus P* cion °f injustice on the part of the punisher 

of Karma, we cannot attribute the reason of our 
fault of deed at once bears fruit. But it has been customary with many 

n+ TlArt rt/^L M X. • i* « i I ^ 1^ * ^4- 


a, res hit nr \i a j t reason for our misfortune to take 

moral of which would fcJtL* d™ be *>° re ? Ur P resent existence, the logic* 

lea, e behind no trace of fault which may bear fruit later on. It 
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my firm belief that by a real belief in Karma one can attain a no mean 
degree of mental happiness, because then one would not be trying to 
blame others for one’s misfortune. 


Thus from Siam, 
the good tidings of a 
where the Buddha 



come 



Hawaii, from France, from England 
Buddhistic renaissance. When will 

, awake to its duty of a careful study 



of the exoteric and the esoteric Teachings of the Lord ? 


B. S. 




CRITICISM WITHOUT FRUIT*. 

^.x/e criticisms of our European civilisation are not often 
in London, and when such an essay appears it genera 
surmounts the barrier of u financial considerations by one of two 
methods. The first of these is by disguise. In these cases the more 
drastic criticisms are left to the inference of the readers. Such books 
as Winwood Reade's Martyrdom of Man or even Allen Upward s The 
New Word , are accepted as “ business possibilities " because they are 
destructive by implication rather than by direct attack. And since 
not one reader in ten has the ability, and not one in a hundred the 
inclination, to draw the vital inferences, the real nature of the attack 

passes unnoticed. 

The second method is by the offer of an inducement, which m 
nearly every case takes the form of a name sufficiently veil known to 

"Sure the Lie of the necessary number oi -copies. Mr. Wells can 

criticise us all as openly as he pleases, expose our weaknesses, satirise 
our methods of government, and he will find no difficulty m getting 
his books published, because they are always financial possibilities. 

And before I examine a recent work that attacks our Western 
civilisation with a vigour occasionally gammesque m te vio ence 
of its gesture, I wish to point one important conclusion that must be 

observer, and a LJ of certain knowledge to those concerned 

publisher adlcrtrse anddistribute 1'^ 

the British Constitution if the r«nc.pl f f voc.^ ^ 


i tloil X 11 

tice. This, at first sight, may seem to ^1^ ^ to wreck the 

the publishers’ part, to sugges assured The truth is that it 

Empire if ^s mmediate p fi^ ^ the critic . the average, 

argues nothing of the km . P erfect i y we ll that the destructive 

rather ^ S ort of practical result. A few enthusiasts 

criticism will produce no I the autho r, a journal here 

for the existing order may he y be bjmned ly 

and there refuse to notice it, but the book _ permiss ible only 

because its threat is not dangerous Free speech - ^ ^ 

in those countries where ye eti ^ Constitution 

before the Revolution, the author oi 

T East and West, By Norman 

Douglas. (Chatto and Windus, London. 1e. «A) 
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In Russia to-day the censorship 


was hange d or ^ sen. - su bjects have been, as it 

were, reverse^ J ^ ^ attempt of the threatened and unstable 

X)v/m „ , , -i j.i-. ^ ymi ciupa ‘nArspmiT.irvn 


is eqn 


•an 


common * 

invariably fosters and stimulates reaction.. 

Yet if the British nation has not fallen into the far depths of this 
error lais er-faire and indifierentism are not the most desirable sub- 
stitutes And it is, in effect, this aspect which Mr. Borman Dowlas 
so passionately and at times peevishly criticises m his book How 
About Europe ?, the work that is responsible for the present article. 
Mr. Douglas tells us that he came across a book entitled Mother Indwr- 
itself a reply to an earlier work-in which the conditions and cus oms 
(notably child-marriage) of India are censured from a Western point 
of view. And since Mr. Douglas’s prejudices are not those of the ordi- 
nary British citizen, he was provoked to examme by way of parallel, 
the conditions and customs of Europe as seen by one who has been able 
to separate himself from the influences of his early teaching. 

His indictment is a severe one and I am not concerned to quarrel 

He attacks for instance our system of education 


with it in this place* 
which he says— and I agree with him 


a 


is a 



process 


# i I • 


instead of a character instils uniformity which is 

an enemy of civilization. . * .is a governmental contrivance for incul- 
cating nationalism. ” He attacks our morals, our hypocrisy, even 
our cooking* But, perhaps, the keenest and most telling of his attacks 
is directed against the fatuities of modem legislation and the mentality 
of a people who tamely endure such absurdities as the following : 


Last Tuesday 


o 


woman shopkeeper sold a two -penny pacKer ui 
cigarettes £ because she needed the money J and was fined the 
cost of the prosecution. 


“ On Saturday a Paddington confectioner was fined £5 for selling 
two -pennyworth of cough drops after hours. His defence was that 
he thought they weTe medicine. 55 

These are two examples, only, out of many which are punc- 
tuated by such comments from Mr. Douglas as Can cretinism go 
further ? ” or “ Babies. That is what any Oriental would call us. ” 

So far — and indeed, much further than this — I find myself, 
despite a pervading sense of uneasiness, unable to counter the charges 
he brings against Europe at large with England as focus and chief 
exemplar. But when he draws the deduction that the English tax- 
payer is a slave under what amounts to a kind of democratic autocracy, 
I feel the need for insisting upon a distinction. I have said in my 
opening that the autocratic methods of Russia — and I may here add 
Italy cannot succeed in the long run. But their failure is of another 
type to that which follows the indifierentism that is the determining 
uence in the passing of such puerile legislation as that instanced 

T a T uo ^ e( i — two instances, only, out of such a long list. 

And the difference between the two forms of failure is the difference 

e ween activity and passivity. Autocracy is a stimulant and provokes 
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its own downfall. Indifferent ism is a soporific and fails by gradual 
decline. As a people we submit, in fact, to the anomalies of the law, 
to the interference with individual liberty, to the crass stupidities 
of so-called social reformers, because we do not care enough to rebel. 

It would seem, then, that being so nearly in agreement with 
Mr. Douglas, I should have enjoyed his book, perhaps written to 

him on his insight, and proclaimed myself his disciple. 

I did none of these things. When I first essayed to read 
flow about Europe ? a few weeks ago, I laid it down when I was 
half-way through with a feeling of considerable impatience. I could 
not counter his attacks. I had no wish to counter them. But I was 
not in sympathy with the author. The reason for this re-action of 
mine is not far to seek. It can be explained by a brief quotation 
from page 5 of the work in question in which Mr. Douglas writes : 

“ The reader v T ili find no suggestion of remedies in these pages. I 
am not the stuff of which reformers are made/' His book, in fact, 
is just one more to be added to the interminable catalogue of works 
of unconstructive criticism, and is as useless and futile as that other 
work Mother India which instigated his retort. 

The truth in this connection is that criticism of this type is merely 
a matter of statement, and that there is no secular government nor in- 
stitution in existence that might not be attacked with equal plausibility 
If I choose for a moment to forget my sense of proportion, I could 
write an equally plausible attack on the methods of science, asking 
perhaps liow a man should hope to comprehend infinity by the 

a witch and a set of formula based at the last analysis on a 

primitive arithmetical assumption ? Would it not be possible 

a case in this relation which would present the 

• x * ■ + i Uf/ht of a blind fool — to those, at least, ivho had no 

scientist in the light ol a Dima mui , ? 

truer sense of proportion than the auth 

Criticisms of this nature, in short, criticisms based on the preh- 

are absurd y easy to w t 1 A i re ady in the COU rse of this 

literary skill of a i\oim<u » j government and 

article I have J e J C ^ a ^Srafirst and then pelt them with ridicule. 
But no end is served so far . g merely bcwildere<l by them, 

T ^ u;^e°d" 2SJS2S 

the methods are precisely those of 

party politics. ^ because between the ages of 

twenty-one and forty-five J ‘ P ? j re 5 cognised the element of truth 
by such books as h /in my own groping, uninspired way 

to frame or socialist and might have remained 

of several years, I w as a coi 
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one if my natural tendency to further enquiry in these matters had 
not urged me continually to look beyond the means and attempt to 
relate the social system to the scheme of the universe. And one faint 
echo of wisdom that came to me in that uneasy period of searching 
for the material road to world happiness, may find a statement in the 
belief that a grain of constructive idealism is worth a ton of destructive 
criticism . 

For what, after all, does it profit me that Mr. Douglas should 
disapprove so fiercely of the government and intellectual debilities 
of Europe when I can read so plainly between the lines of his diatribe 
that the world he, personally, would build nearer to his heart's desire 
could have no more attraction for me than that he wishes to destroy. 
The function of this kind of criticism is to break down prejudices. 
Mr. Douglas’s chief object is to show the fools what fools they are. 
In his fine detachment from the peculiar prejudices of those he attacks, 
he hopes to make his readers see for once with his eyes the hotch-potch 
of superstitions, sexual repressions, trivial ambitions, outworn conven- 
tions, insincerities and uncertain beliefs upon which the legislation 
of Europe is founded. But even should he succeed in that object, the 
individual suddenly gifted with new sight will be no happier and 
will serve no more useful purpose in his capacity of citizen. He may, 
like him who was cured of blindness by Jesus, “ see men as trees walk- 
ing ” but unless he be given a new faith, either his cure will be only 
temporary or, at the best, he will assume the role of destructive critic 
within the confines of his own sociil circle. 

Now it may seem that I have in this article laid myself open to be 
chastised with my own whip. I, too, ha\e criticised freely here and 
there — governments, the weakness of fault-finding, Mr. Norman 
Douglas's methods — without offering that grain of constructive 
idealism, I postulated as being of such fine value. But I hope to write 
next month on some of the visions of a well-ordered world that have 
been offered us by Mr. H. G. Wells and others in recent years. And 
when I come to that subject — which is no more than an extension of the 
one I have treated here — I propose not, indeed, to suggest a remedy” 
in Mr. Douglas’s sense of the phrase, but to express and explain my 
belief that all government of this kind with which we are familiar 
is but an ephemeral and ultimately negligible phenomenon. 


J. D. Beresford. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

The Path of Occultism. 

On page 448 of The Aryan Path (July), it is said : “ The fully 
committed Occultist cannot change from one path to the other— anv 
more than one can leap from life into death, and rescind his choice. ” 

Suppose that the earnest Occultist has taken the first step in the 
wrong direction, thinking that he is right, is there absolutely no hope 
t hat he will ever see his mistake ? Must he finally perish ? ‘ 

When it is said that he becomes a law unto himself, are we to 

understand that after “the first step ” has been taken, a man shuts 

himself out from the possibility of being influenced in another direc- 
tion from outside ? 

Perhaps my question may be answered in one of the following 
articles on this subject. & 

New York. 

Anna Goedhart. 


[ The confusion of our correspondent will be removed if the emphasis 
is put on the qualifying words, “the fully committed". Also, all 
her other questions will be completely answered by a study and not 
merely a perusal of the series, especially the last one appearing in 
our October number. There are many important problems affecting 
the lives of the aspirants and the probationers which are solved in a 
; practical way in several contributions to our pages. This magazine 
has food for all, but especially for the Theosophical student who is 
seeking help in living his life. — Eds.] 


Why Americans Hustle ? 


The theory which is implicit in Mr. Quigg’s article in your Sep- 
tember number about the American hustle is : Man is mostly a creature 


of his physical environment. According to him the distinctive cha- 
racters of human races are a result of their natural surroundings. 
The truth, however, seems to be different. One race is distinct 
from another not because of its part icular country or climate but because 
of certain innate tendencies which are peculiar to it and to no 
other. External environment does not appear to make any essential 

difference to it. 

The Punjab or Panchnad is a beautiful land of five rivers ; but 
the early Indians had to keep themselves safe from the devastating 
floods of these five rivers . There is evidence to show that they , like 
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the early Americans, used to make weapons ot stones and bones. 

6 ; 75 ; 11). They used to make big leather bags from the 
skin of wild animals and these were called Krivi (Rigved 5; 44/ 4). 
Huge curd-skins called Driti and also other utensils of domestic use 
were made of animal skins. Certainly all this requires activity and 
its three implications of curiosity, co-operation and interest in power. 
These, according to Mr. Quigg, were engendered in the earliest Ame- 
ricans as their distinctive qualities by their peculiar environment which 
demanded from them a very hard struggle. It would seem 


however, that all these qualities must have been necessarily present 
in that race for realising the very adventure of reaching out to a new 
continent, the possibilities of which were all unknown. 

Mr. Quigg seems to think that the forests of ancient India were 
congenial to meditation. There are, however, numerous passages 
in the Rigveda which prove the most distressing character of the 
environment which confronted the early Indian settlers. The topo- 
graphy of the Punjab in the Rigveda period was altogether different 
from what it became in later times. Mr. Abinas Chandra Das writes 
in Rigvedie Culture (page 19) : — 

The reference in the Rigveda to the existence of a sea to the immediate 
East, West and the South of Punjab, and the prevalence of a cold climate 
is undoubted. Whatever doubts may have existed in the minds of scholars 
on these points, have been dispelled by our present geological knowledge. 

If the geological evidence to which Mr. Das refers be really 
conclusive there would hardly remain any doubt with regard to the 
truth of the view that the early Indians must have had at least as 
difficult circumstances as the early Americans. In that case, Mr. 
Quigg s view that forests of India might well form “ a happy sanctuary 
for sages ” has no support from facts. The theory implied in his 
treatment that man is mostly a creature of his physical environment 
does not seem to be based on sound logic. The Americans hustle 
not because of their peculiar surroundings but because it is in their 
blood-stream to hustle. We Indians meditate not because of our 
peculiar forests, but because it is our genius to meditate. Mr. Quigg's 
attempted explanation of the American hustle appears to be only one 
more instance of what he is trying to explain. 


Bombay . 


D. G. V. 


Colour Line in Africa. 

Some firs ha u.1 acquaintance wit li the Negro in his own environ- 
ment, both in "W est Africa and the northern and southern states of 
U.S.A., impels me to take up two of the conclusions in Mr. J. D. 
Beresford’s most interesting article on “ The Colour Line ” a 
question long an object of my study : — 

(1) Is the Negro so stubborn and so slowly adaptable as to 

be uninfluenced by climatic and physical influences ? 

(2) Is it a fact that all Negroes are not of the same 44 world- 

race ” as ourselves ? 
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First, compare, on the one hand, the marked differences between the 
leisurely, white, American southerners and the alert, white, American 
northerners and, on the other hand, what happens to the southern 
Negro when he migrates north to Harlem. The reactions to cli- 
matic and physical influences are not dissimilar whether the individual 
be white or coloured. Consider the fascinating story of that famous 
Isegro institution, the Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, of its founder Dr. 
Booker T. W ashington, of its present head, Prof. Robert Russa Moton 
' A ^ lOM i H ?i II hat the Negro Thinks was reviewed, I noted, in the 
pages of your April issue) and of other Negro scholars and musicians. 

Turning to West Africa, who cannot but be interested in noting 
the abysmal differences between the primitive Africans of the bush and 
their contemporary Ethiopians on the coastal plain who come to 
London and walk off with the prizes ahead of their Caucasian brothers 
of our Inns of Court ? Such outstanding men as these Negroes can- 
not be said to be 4 4 slowly adaptable ” and 44 uninfluenced by climatic 
and physical influences. ” What is the explanation ? 

This brings in the second point. Ethnologically, all Negroes 
are held to be of the same racial stock and not Aryans. According 
to a perversion of what is my understanding of the true Theosophical 
teaching, which much interests me, they are all held to belong to the 
Fourth Root Race as Mr. Beresford appears to imply. To me neither 
the one explanation (scientific) nor the other (shall I call it pseudo- 
Theosophical ?) explains the marked differences in Negroes which are 
as distinctive as among Caucasians or any other race, for that matter. 
The only explanation that fits all the facts and resolves the problem 
which I have come across in years of study of the colour line is the one 
made by H, P. Blavatsky showing the distinction between the races 
to be no ethnological one i.e there are Fourth Race men in Cauca- 
sian bodies and Fifth Race men in Ethiopian bodies — the term 
44 race ” in her works being used, it seems to me, in a soul-sense and 
not a body-sense. In other words, members of the Fourth Root 
Race are not confined to any one country or colour any more than are 
members of the Fifth Root Race; and the term * - Root Race” must, 
therefore, be understood in a deeper and more significant sense than 
Mr. Beresford’s “ World Race.” The views of other students on the 

subject would interest me. 

London . T. M. 


The Word of God. 

The chief trouble that afflicts the world to-day is the circumstance 
that Science has invaded the field of Religion. The whole method 
and scope of science is material. Science deals with the objective ; 
it is not satisfied with any result that it cannot measure, weigh, 
tabulate. Religion, on the other hand, deals with the subjective 
world, with things that cannot be gauged by physical instruments. 
Who can weigh or measure such intangibilities and imponderabilities 
as thought, aspiration, faith, hope, love, patience. 
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There should be no real conflict between religion and science if 
tliey exercise their true functions, since they have to do with distinct 
lepartments of life, viz., the spiritual and the material. No two 1 hincs 
whose aims, purposes, means and methods are entirely distinct mid 
unrelated, can come into conflict, the one with the other. Each 
one goes its own way, entirely indifferent to and regardless of the 
other. An eagle does not fight the trees and rocks upon which it 
alights. There is not enough in common between an eagle and a tree 
or a rock to give rise to warfare between them. 

Ihc reason why a pseudo -conflict between religion and science 
has arisen in our day is two-fold in nature. First, the clear demar- 
cation between them has not been observed. Second, the enormous 
power and prestige that science has secured 
inventions (aeroplanes, radio, televis 

\ I ? 7 UV vj v/ v-\,/ . y Vl i i v/ 44.^ JlJL MU] | 

lions in the fields oi chemistry, physics, astronomy, and uuwugu 
the many comforts, conveniences, and material blessings that it has 
conferred upon mankind, have caused it to wax bold, and to 
itself sufficient for all the needs of man, spiritual as well as material. 
An analogy to this attitude of science is offered by the Catholic Church 
of the Middle Ages. When this Church had strengthened and orga- 
nized its ecclesiastical power, then it reached after political power 
in order that it might rule the whole world, and the whole of man, 
body and spirit. Science to-day is trying to do the same thing, only 
instead of beginning with spirit, as the Catholic Church did, it began 
with matter, and is now reaching after the spirit. 

Science has already broken down the first defences of the Church 
and has broken them down all along the line 
more clearly than the way in 

fcjF _ f 


1 







The more 


e enemy by pinning 

^ ^ ■ — - — w ™ v v * — - -v - v % 

the spirit of Scripture ! In the elucidation of spiritual truth) 
employing the same fallible reasoning powers ' ' ~ 

instead of hearkening to the still small voice of the Spirit. 

enlightened among us are bound to recognise the working within 
us of some force (which we call “ soul”) that cannot be identified 
with the functioning of the brain, as scientists identify it, but which 
transcends human reason. Indeed a mystic who is caught up into 
paradise, or to the third heaven, feels his soul mingled with God in an 
ineffable ecstasy and perfect unity. ’ 
of God's caste, not of man’s caste. 

Since science is trying to gain mastery over the spiritual forces 

. ...1 .1 rT. _ . . t i l Tin 


■ M 

O UA /, 



an one is a 




ana 


of the world, the 
spiritual men, sages and 
not exaggerating the situation. 


to s 


IS sw 

voices 


ide ? I am 
were once 


' j " * ‘ w T W *vvw uauw u ti Ullw 

Hinging and happy, made musical by the accents of faith, hope and love, 

now speak sombrely in the gloomy tones of sorrow, defeat and despair! 

What forces of Light, Soul, Divine Truth, and Righteousness must 

be brought to bear upon the hosts of Darkness, Matter Atheism 
and Evil ? ’ 
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There is only one Force that can prevail against the Hosts of 

Darkness. rri : 1 



* i a ^ _ — 

^ re ls OW one Force, no matter under how many names 
it is known. That Force is Hie Word. Not without reason is Jesus 
Unist called the \\ord, for everything He did — and He did much — He 
did through Ilis divine utterances. “ In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word w^as God. ” 

The Word or Idea (Idea in its idealized sense of divine truth 

emanating from God and uttered through holy men) was the medium 

through which all the inspired prophets and sages of antiquity did 

their work. These great and good men spoke, and the world listened 
and heeded their teaching 




5 us and Gautama, they spent 
the early years of their lives in acquiring experience of men and manners 

and then they stood upon their Mounts, or sat under their Bo Trees, 
or retired to their cloistered cells, and gave God’s messages to men. 
And at the sound of their voices, laden with divine pity and divine 
love, the desert blossomed like the rose, the crooked souls of men 
grew straight, and a Light and Glory shone upon all the dark recesses 
of Earth, What accomplished these great and 
miracles ? Not the prophets and sages themselves. They would 
have been the first to deny that any virtue came from themselves. 
No, they were but flesh and blood men like ourselves. 





came from the Word of God fructifying in the fertile soil of their souls. 

That Word has pow r er to-day as it always had, but unfortunately 
it is not so clearly uttered by the men of our day. 

What the world needs at the present time more than it needs any- 
thing else, are men of the Word of God, men w r ho will follow as closely 
as possible in the footsteps of Jesus, Gautama, and like-minded men, 
and who will spread the Gospel of the Vision of God over the earth. 
Not very many such men are needed, only a few here and there in 
different parts of the world. Indeed, not many such men can be found 
for they must be truly enlightened ones, strong wise and good— at 
ast in some measure. Such men should spend the first decades of 



their lives in study and acquiring experience of life. 

Such sacrificing Ones with enough of study and experience should 
mount the rostrum and utter divine messages to men, or retire to 
their lonely cells (which are not lonely, for God is there), and taking 
pen in hand send out divine messages throughout the world. xhe 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them ; and the desert 

shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

Coeur d'Alene, 


Idaho , V . S. A 


Charles Hooper. 



ENDS AND SAYINGS. 

“ ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers.” 

H UDIBKAS. 


THEOSOPHY AND NEO-THEOSOPHY. 


In the July Quarterly Review appears an excellent article entitled 
“ The Wisdom of the East,” which is a survey of the series of books 
published under that general title by John Murray. The article is not 
signed ; but the writer is judicious and discriminative, and almost 
everything he says has a Theosophic atmosphere. The more reason, 
then, to notice the following remark about Theosophy in this article. 

The Theosophists . . . .are a dwindling body drifting away from the 
pure Theosophy of the Upanishads and Buddhist . Mysticism towards 
Catholic ceremonial or vague apocalyptic dreams. 

Especially noteworthy is the raison d'etre for the insertion of this 
remark. The writer is examining the possibilities of the West being 
influenced by the wisdom of the East. For this task Theosophists of 
the last century, under the inspiring guidance of Id. P. Blavatsky, 
were fully competent. No less an Orientalist than M. Emile Burnouf 

wrote in the Revue des Deux Mondes of Julv 1888 the following con- 
cerning the Theosophical Society. 


The society is very young, nevertheless it has already its history 

It lias neither money nor patrons ; it acts solely with its own eventual 
resources. It contains no wordly element. It flatters no private or 
public interest. It has set itself a moral ideal of great elevation, it com- 
bats vice and egoism. It tends towards the unification of religions, 
which it considers identical in their philosophical origin ; but it recog- 
nises the supremacy of truth only. ... ° 

With these principles, and in the time in which we live, the society 
could hardly impose on itself more trying conditions of existence. Still 
it has grown with astonishing rapidity .... 

From that position of eminence the Society has, alas, declined. 
Various splits have occurred, and different organizations claim the 
privilege of being the original society. Wiatever any of them may 
be according to the letter of the law— not to speak of their self-made 
claims— they have to be judged by the spirit of sacrifice and service 
evmccd in the cause of Brotherhood, of W lsdom and of Spirituality. 
In short, the public has a right to view any Theosophical body in 
the light of the above remarks of M. Burnouf. 


And now to return again to the charge against Theosophists 
made by the writer in The Quarterly Review. For the generalitv of 
people calling themselves Theosophists, especially in Europe, it is 
well made, deserved and true. But on behalf of the all too few stu- 
dents of genuine Theosophy, The Aryan Path must speak. Its 
very existence is for the purpose of the dissemination of pure Tlieo- 
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sophy, to restore in the world its lost prestige and position 
a glance at Isis Unveiled by H. P. Blavatsky will show in what light 
" Catholic ceremonial was viewed ; still more, the reader will find 
therein repeated warnings, accompanied by full explanations of 
every variety of psychical phenomena — warnings given to save the 
student from falling into the pitfalls of vague fancy, 

belief and e\en worse. The basic Catholic tenet of Apostolic Succes- 
sion, with which the morally debasing and weakening doctrine of 
forgiveness of sins is intimately connected, was examined and 
described as “ a gross and palpable fraud ” ( Isis Unveiled II, 544), and 
into this many neo-tlieoso pi fists have fallen. And they have so fallen 
because the grave warnings to guard against the development of 
psychic powers as it threatens to do in a hot-bed of selfishness and 


wrong vt 



all evil passions ” ( Key to Theosophy) were not heeded : 
were followed, with the result that evil passions came to the* fore 
accompanied by unreliable psychism and fakement, and the blind 
devotees fell prey to claims based on them. 


The Aryan Path labours with the hope of popularising the 
fact that this clap-trap, this childishness which passes as Theosophy, 
is but neo-theosophy with w T hich serious-minded students of the age- 
less and immemorial Wisdom have nought to do. The real Pounders 
of the Theosophical Movement of 1875 were some great Indian Mahat- 
mas, whose accredited Agent, H. P. Blavatsky, expounded once again 
the teachings of the ancient Wisdom-Religion. At her passing in 
1891 she named no “ successor,” though some have claimed this 
position for themselves, or allowed others to claim it for them. We 
repeat, she left no successor, but she did leave behind her profound 
expositions and teachings. These contain keys and clues to the 
true understanding of the Wisdom of the East. She herself described 
her two monumental volumes of The Secret Doctrine as a nosegay of 
flowers culled from the gardens of hoary antiquity, she but suppl\ ing 
the string that tied them. These noble soul-satisfying teachings 
have been left unstudied and their place has been given to grotes- 
que and ludicrous dogmas based on 4 vague apocal} ptic dreams 
to which the waiter in The Quarterly Review refers. 


During her lifetime, H. P. Blavatsky published fiom er own 
pen a characteristically frank and vigorous article on Pseu o leoso 
phy, from which it is opportune and apt to quote this . 


If the “ false prophets of Theosophy ” are to be Wt pouched. 

with the false. It is high time to winnow our com and cwt away the chaff. 
The T.S. is becoming enormous m its numbers, and if t / P P ^ 

Society threatens to become very soon a fanatical ^ J ^ ^ 

hundred sects — like Protestantism each a in % , jJjj 0 y c sc hemcs 

in destroying the truth by monstrous H elements 

and shams. We do not believe in allowing thepro» ^ f#Jae e]ement 

in Theosophy, because of the fear, forsooth, that confidence ” in 

in the faith ” is ridiculed, the latter is apt to shake the connaen 

the whole. 


TIIK ARYAN 
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jL \ l ill 


t \T 






Tine Aryan Path c 
if j,ri(*H faithfully to follow in the footsteps of its illustrious predecessors, 
f «. | ms, we repeat, as its chief object the dissemination of the true ele- 
ments of ancient and ageless Theosophy, for which H. P. 
laboured. In advancing science, in arch ecological excavations, in 
the progress of philosophy, in the growth of psychical research, her 
views, the propositions laid down in her books, are rapidly gaining 
ground and recognition. Our’s the task— and we need and would 
welcome more companions in every quarter of the globe — to work 
for the propagation of Theosophy. 

we recognise in those who labour impersonally and self-sacrifieingly 
for the spread of The Secret Doctrine the true and only succes- 
sors and heirs of il. I\ Blavatsky. 



. ™ , ?" our to nwt the difficulties and dangers 

, ,7. 1 Z ™ Tv " ''i' V rtera “' «“”*« to fight in the shape of 

*” d obstinacy ; the enemies in the shari of 
Hourly as thick as Di ^ uoimo8 to ° numerous to mention, but 

f OOM V ' Do m \ not need our strength against these 

own household t • 4 , oos ot a «— those of a. mans 

I to i» “J. 1 "fi'S Z both to toe Society 

and err I ns is the '• Valley of Death 6 '’ 1 !! Ir "' st of f °es. Before 

- * npo„ : Sr»trr hi T r* 

all.ai'l< ii|),»i the torrihst rial nlaim- 11 ^ & ^° St 88 one man in an 

! ,f l ; 1 "’ draggling in the spirit orATffiSeSf^ ^ ^ 

ho rite ire 1 * 1 -tugner feelf to win our divine 

Q * 


D. P, Blavatsky — Five Messages . 
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To form a nucleus of a universal Brotherhood 
nity, without distinction of race, creed, sex 
colour : 


of Huma- 
, caSte, or 


(*) 


The Study of ancient and modern religions, philosophies 
and sciences, and a demonstration of the importance 
of such Study ; and 


(c) The investigate 

the psychical 


am a 

Unveil, 0 Thou who givest sustenance to the world, that face 
of the true Sun, which is now hidden by a vase of golden 
light ! so that we may see the truth and know our whole duty. 
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THE CYCLE FOR RESOLVE 

The Astral Life of the earth is young and strong 
between Christmas and Easter. Those who form their 
wishes now will have added strength to fulfil them 

consistently. 

— H. P. Blavatsky. 


Let no one imagine that the attaching of importance to the birth 
>f the year is a mere fancy. The earth passes through its definite 
)hases and man with it ; and as a day can be coloured so can a year. 

Soon we shall be in the Winter Solstice with the Sun entering 
he sign of Capricornus on the 21st of December. It is a well attested 
uVnrieal fact that the ancient world celebrated the Birth of the 
'aviour a k ou t the 25th of December. The Persian Mithra, the 
^vntiln Osiris the Greek Bacchus, the Phoenician Adorns, the 

A tvs the Syrian Tarnmuz, and many others were all sup- 
h ’ 7 Chtve to to with tie Birth of the Sun. The Godt are 


X and every December the decent of god* 

i earth take 1 • Makar-Sankrant, as shown m the article 

.st followed by the feast ot jw elsewhere. The Zodiacal 

g n of Makara or Capricornus represents the Hierarchy of g y 
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limbed 



just 


Occult Beings who are the fathers . 
body but rather of the thinking conscious Man. This most 

and mysterious sign of the Zodiac, m its relation to the Sun, 

once more precipitate the forces to colour the coming year— the 

result of the past karma of us poor mortals. 

Why should not 1931 be a year of greater spiritual development 
than any we have lived through ? It depends on ourselves to make 
it so. Man’s life is in his own hands, his fate is ordered by himself. 
This is an actual fact, not a religious sentiment. In a garden of 



turns 


towards the light. Why 


sunflowers every 

with us ? Conjuration is one of the ancient names for true prayer, 
and if men, leaving behind their folly, would conjure the beneficent 
and purifying Powers in theM, representative of the Sun as of Makara, 
much real soul-progress is possible ; for thus karma is overcome and 

illumination attained. 


Surya and Makara (the Sun in Capricornus) colour all Nature. 
But these Powers cannot work so effectively with the free-will being, 
man, as with other kingdoms of Nature, especially as They have 
discharged Their debt to him by the gift of self-consciousness and of 
spiritual discernment. They look upon us as Their heirs and agents, 
and we must not disappoint Them. Humbly invoking Their Name 
and Number, each man must determine to colour his own life. 
Unaware of the Name or the Number, and not knowing how to invoke 
them, what recourse is eft to him ? Resolve to shine like the Sun 
and radiate warmth on all around, through the energy of the Five- 
Power Man each one of us is potentially. 


I he psychic and spiritual powers of the season which starts 
when the Sun begins to move northward co our all nature anew for 
the high enterprise of the coming Spring. So let us colour our own 
life. Thoreau pointed out that there are artists in life, persons who 
can change the colour of a day and make it beautiful to those with 
whom they come in contact. We claim that there are adepts, masters 
in life, who make it divine — as in all other arts. Is it not the greatest- 
art of all this which affects the very atmosphere in which we live ? 
That it is the most important is seen at once, when we remember that 
every person who draws the breath of life affects the moral and men- 
tal atmosphere of the world, and helps to colour the day for all about 
him. Those who do not help to elevate the thoughts and lives of 
others must of necessity either paralyse them ' by indifference, or 
actively drag them down. When this point is reached, then the art 

18 conve rted into the science of death ; we see the black magi- 
cian at work. And no one can be quite inactive. Although many 

pictures are produced, still not everyone who is incapable 



of writ mg an< 
result if they were to ! 


thinks, and speaks. 



so it is 


Imagine the 

and 


in life. Everyone lives, 

AiTVVO # m v ~~ who have sympathy with the 

T fE Aryan Path endeavoured to learn the art of making 

on y eautiful but also divine, and vowed to be hampered no 
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longer by disbelief in the possibility of this miracle, but to commence 
the herculean task at once, then 1931 would be fitly ushered in. 

Neither happiness nor prosperity are always the best of bed- 
fellows for such undeveloped mortals as most of us are ; they seldom 
bring with them peace, which is the only permanent joy. The idea 
of peace is usually connected with the close of life and a religious 
state of mind. That kind of peace will, however, generally be found 
to contain the element of expectation. The pleasures of this world 
have been surrendered, and the soul contentedly awaits in expecta- 
tion of the next*. The peace of the philosophic mind is very different 
from this and can be attained to early in life when pleasure has 
scarcely been tasted, as well as when it lias been fully drunk of. 

We shall close with a prayer and an affirmation. The former 
is from the Egyptian Book of the Dead — the words of power uttered 
by the man who, resolving to escape Death, aspires towards Life in 
and of the Spirit. 

Oh my Heart, my Ancestral Heart, necessary for my transformations, 
do not separate thyself from me before the guardian of the Scales. Thou 
art my personality within my breast. Divine Companion watching over 
my fleshes (bodies). 

The second is one of the Vibliutis — Divine Excellencies — of 
Krishna, the Sun God, which it will be well to ponder over, as His 
Physical Body enters the constellation of Capricornus-Makara. 

Zashanam Makaraslichasmi. 

Among Watery Beings, I am Makara. 


A delicious fragrance spreads from the Leaders of the rnrld over all 
quarters ; when the wind is blowing, all these creatures are mtoxwated 

by it. 


S ADDHARM A-P CJNDRIK A. 



VIEW OF THE SPIRITUAL 


[In classical and philosophical circles the name of E. H. Blakeney, M. A . 
stands high. Since the days of academic honours — he was English Oration 
Prizeman, Trinity College, Cambridge, in the 'nineties — he has written much, 
edited and translated publications that are household words among the 
intelligentsia. His works include several volumes of poetry, Bacon's Essays 


(with notes), Everyman’s Library Classical Dictionary , Homers Iliad. In 1929 
his Apology of Socrates was published and was accorded an excellent and deserved 
r o/v 



Our author seems puzzled as to why Plato did not feel the *’ deadening” 
effect oi the doctrine of Reincarnation ; we answer that far from “ deadening,” 
the tenet is inspiring and illuminating. To realize Pure Beauty the human 
soul must have time, first to develop the faculty of perception and then to use 
it for the deepest penetration. One life is insufficient for this stupendous task. 
Given Reincarnation, every son of man has the opportunity to labour and attain. 
Is it not inspiring to learn that in terms of causes sown, each soul reaps the effects 
in experience and gains illumination for which he is not dependent on any prophet 
or priest? Then, “the notion of a complete forgiveness of sins in this life” 
is but a notion, and Plato knew too much to accept such an illogical and crude 
belief. Man is his own saviour : “ he who strives to resurrect the spirit crucified 
in him by his own terrestrial passions , and buried deep in the sepulchre of his 
simple flesh ; lie who has the strength to roll back the stone of matter from the 
door of his own inner sanctuary, hehas the risen Christ in Am.”— Eos.] 


The age of Plato was not only one of the most momentous but it 

^ 1 _ (* M T . * - - - 


great* 


^ ^ w v " — i W ^ 1/ W A. J 

was also one of the most interesting in world-history. 
philosopher and teacher was born just when the power of his native 
Athens had reached its zenith. During the preceding fifty years* 
the queen city of the ancient west had witnessed the rise of an intellec- 
tual empire which was destined long to outlive its imperial domina- 
tion. In that wonderful half century Greek tragedy — the supreme 
glory oi the time— reached its fruition ; then were produced some of 
the noblest creations of art, culminating in the Parthenon with it* 
sculptures that remain, even now, unrivalled for beauty and intellectual 
significance ; then arose those historians whose works still extort 
our admiration both for their insight into the springs of human action, 
an or t^ur power in depicting the heroic deeds of soldier and states- 
man. -Above all this was the age which was to find in Socrates a man 
who alike by the impact of his personality and by the example of a 
noble life, was destined profoundly to influence the thought of all 
succeeding generations for good. And this is by no means an exhaus- 

° the y hlev T ents of a sin glc city— small in size but 

f ^ e V° n i °" ar< y elevating and broadening the mental 
and spiritual outlook of mankind. 

mrJvlw!,.! W °K f . S ° C ^ teS tod moved within a com- 

mainlv tn e r,; ' a t work of lm predecessors had been, 

mccu££ WOrl< ! T nat ™listic principles : they were the 

winch look to phenwnena°as thT hST “rT*' fi< ‘ s< ' W)ls of thou « hL 

P fhe basis of human thought, without 
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„ vn lnrpr <5 * " ~ or *8* n °f things. But among those earlier 

ch-lleimed Tlp i "T™ tostand out pre-eminent-Anaxsgoras, who 

things ” Lp cQ - ri P ( / slcls ^f in a siugle memorable formula. “ All 

Fite „J h 1 4 °^ ler ' hot Chance, not a blindfold Necessity or 
Unive^ an T umntelI . 1 gent Force but Reason should be the key of the 

]. ' , m . eef ’ a hash of intuition so important in its 

deeWd fL bey ° the re 8 ion of calculation. Aristotle himself 

<i f\Lp 13 amon § ^ e men of his day, Anaxagoras appeared like 
.a .sober man among drunkards. 1 

This germinal word of the old philosopher fell on a soil already 
prepared to receive it ; it was Socrates who at once grasped it in all 
i ^ imp lcit meaning. Henceforth Socrates became convinced that 
physical speculation as such was of slender use ; he must unfold the true 
significance of the new formula, bringing it to bear “ on man and nature 
an on human life. And the thought that lay deep in the utterance 
°1 Anaxagoias became, for Plato — the greatest of all the pupils of 

the very motive-power of all his thinking. 

To sum up Plato s doctrine in a paragraph or a chapter is 
impossible : so wide and varied are its ramifications. As he had no pre- 
’ ? s mined body of doctrine to keep him close to a single fixed path, 
so he moved from point to point in the progress of his thought, speculat- 
ing boldly and with a noble sense of freedom, never content with the 
ground gained at any one moment but pressing forward to higher 
heights of speculative activity, — yet always illuminated by one 
serene spiritual principle. Like Spinoza, he was a God-intoxicated 
man ; and God was the supreme Good. He would strive to pierce 
through the veil of mundane things that hide God from the immediate 
sight; he would gaze on those supramundane Realities of which this 
sublunary sphere is but a faint copy, or a distorted image. 

In this world of sense, weighed down (as we are) by the corruptible 
ilesh, we see through a glass darkly ; but there, in the intelligible 
world of pure Ideas— those eternal thoughts of God which are the 
pattern of all that is pure and of good report in phenomenal existence— 
Plato sought a final solace else denied him. In the great myth of the 
Phaedrus he tries, as far as may be, to express in language the thought 
that mastered him. The soul of man, freed from the trammels of 
sense, can in hours of vision behold the heavens unrolled, and, witness 
for a brief while of the Unseen Realities, may indeed gaze upon the 
ineffable brightness within. Truth itself is enthroned there-not the 
partial truth which, amid the mists of this lower world, we can discern 
but Real Truth in all her unveiled loveliness. And in that v onderful 
procession of Realities the soul can look upon Justice and Knowledge 
and Temperance,! 2 ) unmarred by human imperfections. To survey 
this supersensual region is granted only to tue P e 


are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 


unwo: 


* For an account of the predecessors °f^rato, the reader is referred 
to the introduction in my recent work TheApokgy of Socrates. 

2 Sophrosyne ; rather tc self control. 
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souls flutter back to the earth-confines, though not (mercifully) 
before they catch some faint elusive glimpse of the better habitations, 
those regions of immortal day to which they should aspire. Such 
souls must needs, thought Plato, be re-incarnated 5 and, according 
to their individual merit, according to the scale of their reccllective 
activity, they will at long last work out their own salvation, to be 
reborn into that new life which awaits them in the eternal mansions. 
We ma y fairly ask ourselves whether Plato, in the course of his specula- 
tions into cosmic problems, had not received, through unknown 
agencies, some hint of that “ wisdom of the East” which has haunted, 
and still haunts, the minds of millions even in our days. Whether 
this be so or not, he never appears to have felt how deadening is the 
doctrine of transmigration, with its appalling sequence of lives depending 
on past deeds. The notion of a complete forgiveness of sins in this 
life was u nk nown to him. 

Plato was obsessed by the sense of the unseen universe of Spirit, 

and he seems to have found in the ideas of Love and of Beauty— which, 

for him, were but two sides of a single verity— the twin foci of his 

spiritual system. We must become lovers of whatever is trulv 

Beautiful (for is not Beauty a necessary element of the Divine within 

us ?) if we are to be accounted worthy of that City of God which is 

eternal in the heavens. In comparison with Love and Beauty and 

Truth — all of them aspects of the single life of the Eternal Now : 

three in one, and one in three, — every baser love, all partial beauty 

and all else that is found on the lower levels of existence, are but as 

dust in the balance. These cannot satisfy the deep hunger of the 

heart ; for God has created man to be immortal, and made him to be an 

image of His own Eternity. Is one not irresistibly reminded of the 

pregnant v> ords in the \eda — “ the very shadow of God is immorta- 
1 itv ? ” 


Life itself, in the Platonic scheme, is a preparation for the Beatific 
\ ision, for the hour that is coming when the soul rises from relative 
knowledge to that Knowledge of the Absolute Good, and knows itself 
even as it is known. And only if we have begotten, in our temporal 
selves, the virtue that is above all temporal price— virtue not for what 
it may bring us m earthy advantage but virtue for the sake of what it is 
m its own indefeasible right— only then, says Plato in the Symposium , 

,^ c °“f, d f a . r t0 God - It is the earnest of that immortality 
ich is the birthright of each human soul which lives and works and 
aspires to become like God” as He is from all eternity. 

Wisd^ d nf?WT^ aS PIat0 that Deity is the “Spirit and 

was inevitably 6 th^t He alone is the Highest Good, it 

^ man-reflecting in his secretself 

ce as gi ted with a true, if imperfect, knowledge 
. in whom and for whom all things vkt 

man s immortal norf. not nnhr ~ , in 6 s exis v. 

. J comes from God but returns to 




proceeds from fJoH tK^ ° f • intelligences. Now, if the sou] 

therefot and of bliss, and is 

unending life because sharing in the life 
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hrin ^ tl d Up ° n its brief s °j° urn sensible sphere 

bv the to d 1Ch ‘f 18 natlVe ‘ ^ ccordin 8 1<> Rato, all true knowledge 
f A , . m lts passage through time consists in getting freed 

the clogging elements of the body (a “ tomb” of the soul) and 

S V nT g V Slg , ht , 0f th . at Truth W wb ich it had been, for a while, 

• i , tit ®£ e .’ then, is in the nature of recollection ; and that 

^ iu his g reat 0de on the Intimations of 

r uJ°T lU & th « lg b *¥ P oet dlffers fr °m the philosopher when he 
describes the effects of the soul’s immersion in matter 

For Plato, the whole Kosmos is a thing of beauty because it is 
ramed according to a divine pattern by the hand of the Supreme 
Good winch is God. “ He was good ” says Plato “ and His desire 
i* that everyone should become like Him as much as possible ” The 
kosmos is a living entity interpenetrated by soul, which is the regula- 
tive and harmonizing element in all v'e see and hear and feel. And if 

Knowledge be in very truth Recollection {anamnesis), the more the 

imite soul progresses in knowledge the nearer it attains to the goal 
of its activities. Hence knowledge, rightly perceived, implies virtue; 
and the soul has no other aim than, through knowledge, to attain its 
perfect stature in the World of Ideas, far beyond the fluctuations of 
time and the limitations of space — a world where God rules in order 
and harmony, and where a one perfect happiness may be enjoyed. 

“ In Thy presence is fulness of joy, and at Thy right hand are pleasures 
for evermore.” 


Plato holds that, because the soul issues from God and to Him 
returns, as soon as its earthly warfare is accomplished, it will be 
purified from all lower and carnal associations. It will become one 
with the Author of its being — not indeed that the finite soul is doomed 
to fall, like a drop of water into the ocean of illimitable Being, but 
that it will be reunited in love and joy to the Source of ail life.p) Man 
can never lose his “ Ego,” his selfhood, in the all-embracing Spirit 
but he will realize in that final union of the incomplete with the All, 
its truest selfhood. The real “ self ” of man is never extinguished ; 
its powers will be “fulfilled” in the inner life of the “imperishable 
Spirit”. And the knowledge — partial, but real as far as it goes — 
which we win here in our struggles with the baffling facts of mundane 
existence— is never lost; it is but taken up into a higher Reality. 
There is contin ual growth in knowledge, from the hour when the soul 
embarks on its perilous voyage, to the moment of its release ; and even 

then the process has but begun. 

We must not suppose that Plato, who so stoutly stressed the im- 
portance of the Speculative or Theoretic life inasmuch as the true 
seeker after wisdom, himself “ a spectator of all Time and all Existence, 
desires above all things to be delivered from low cares and petty 
desires was indifferent to the demands of everyday life. The ascent 

1 “ As from a fire the sparks issue in a thousand ways, so from the imperi- 
shable Spirit all living souls are produced, and to Him they finally return ’V 

(The Upamshads). 
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out of the dark “ cave” where the majority of men are content to dwell, 

and in which only the shadows of reality are discernible, is indeed 

difficult ; the road to Truth is a -thorny one, even for the highest 

searchers after Truth. The philosopher will strive, himself, to “ attain,” 

—mounting (and that hardly) to eternal life; but his duty is only half 

achieved unless he drags his fellow-prisoners in the cave, even against 

their inclinations, up the steep ascent towards the light^ 1 ) The 

practical side of things must never be overlooked ; nor did Plato 

overlook it : some of his best years were devoted to the championing 

of education, in an attempt to put into action the convictions of a 

lifetime. That was, in fact, for him the practice of the presence of 

God, in and ior the world at large. Plato was no unpractical dreamer. 

And, all along, despite of baffling disappointments that might well have 

bowed down a less consecrated Spirit, the divine quest was never absent 

from his thought or his inspiration— a quest ever pursued, yet never to 

be fully attained here amid the divers disillusionments of mundane 

existence. None the less, the battle-cry was “ on and always on.” 

“ Slowly the Bible of the race is writ,” says Lowell ; and only bv 

process of growth from generation to generation, as the imprisoned 

soul struggles to emerge from the temporal to the eternal, can the soul 

of man hope to learn, in all its fulness, the profound significance of 

those abiding words : “ 0 the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 

and knowledge of God !” For the things that are seen are temporal ; 

and the fashion of this world passeth away, with the desire thereof ; 

but the things that are unseen are eternal. Plato, “ as seeing Him 

that is invisible,” had caught an adumbration of the truth, “ He that 
doeth the will of God ctbid/Cih — for ever ”. 

E. H. Blakeney. 




SCHOPENHAUER AND THE EAST 

[Prof. Richard MuelleivFreie nf els, the German philosopher and psycho- 
logist, is author of the book which, translated under the title of Mysteries of ike 
Soul, was discussed by the intellectuals of two continents. He has studied men 
and affairs in Europe, Asia, Africa and America but his wide research over the 

face of the globe has only deepened his knowledge of the great philosophers of 
his own country. — E ds.] 


More than two thousand years after Alexander the Great pene- 
trated into India and over three centuries after Vasco da Gama dis- 
covered the sea route to the rich coasts of Southern Asia, India was 
also opened up intellectually for Western countries. It is true that 
we now know that even in antiquity and in the Middle Ages, there was 
some communication between the Indian and European mind, but it 
was not until the end of the eighteenth and the early part of the 
nineteenth centuries that the translation of Indian literature and 


philosophy was systematically begun. The fact that not only spices 
and gold were to be obtained from India but also intellectual treasures, 
and that over there knowledge had existed for thousands of years 
which was only just beginning to be grasped in Western philosophy, 
has been hammered into the minds of Europeans no more deeply 
by anyone than by the much-travelled Schopenhauer who was able to 
look beyond all national frontiers. Before his time, all Western 
philosophies had been built up on the ancient and the Judaic -Chris- 
tian tradition. He was the first to bring systematically the world 
of Eastern ideas, the U panishads and Buddhism, into his system of 
thought. His was the prophetic saying that Indian literature would 
become to the nineteenth century what Grecian literature had been 


to the Renaissance. 

But it is by no means easy to decide to what extent Schopenhauer 
himself was influenced in his own way of thinking by Eastern intellec- 
tual life. Psychology teaches us that a strong personality can only 
be influenced by something which is already latent in itself. And, 
in the case of Schopenhauer, there can be no doubt that most o ^ t e 

views to which he gave Indian names, such as the doctrines o tie 

- - " ™ ” had already been his before he 



Veil of Maya ” and of . ml - w , 

learned to know Eastern philosophy. Thus, the light from the East 

was to him no alien influence but rather a confirmation and deepening 

of what was already in himself. His first book, Uber die nerf ache 

Wurzel des Satzes vom Zureichenden Orunde , ^in which his whole system 

is contained in germ, had been written long before he become ^fluaint- 

“ Will and Idea. So it is almost impossible to overrate the importance 
of the Indian doctrine in the shaping of Schopenhauer’s ideas thoug 

not for their basic conception. 
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Before becoming acquainted with the Vedanta philosophy, 
Schopenhauer, on the basis of what might be deemed as an arbitrary 
interpretation of Kant, had regarded the world — which appears to 
us in its space-time form — not only as an appearance but as an illusion. 
But behind this world of apparently individualized experience, there 
is something working that appears to him as “ Will,”*. 6., as a uniform 
whole — this cognition Schopenhauer found confirmed in the Upani- 
shads. The world is “ Idea,” he proclaims, and he adds literally 
“It is Maya , a veil of deception which covers the eyes of mortals and 
causes them to see a world which can neither be said to exist nor can 
be said not to exist, because it is a dream. It is like sunshine on sand 
which the traveller from afar takes to be water or a piece of string 
thrown down which looks to him like a snake ( The World as Will 
and Idea). It is true that misled by this correspondence, Schopen- 
hauer overlooked the fact that his explanation of the Universe as 

Will 5 was altogether un-Indian and thoroughly European in its 
dynamic quality. 


Schopenhauer found the second great correspondence with 
Eastern doctrines in Buddhism. Just as Buddhism sees, he also saw 
in the world only the badness and suffering. Like Buddha he seeks 
and finds release in the killing-out of the dull will to live, in pure 
knowledge, in an ethical system of denial and sympathy, in the en- 
trance into Nirvana. He says at the conclusion of his principal 
work : — 


We look with deep and painful longing upon this condition, the calm sea of 
an undisturbed soul, by the side of which the misery of our own condition appears 
in the full light of contrast. But nevertheless this way of looking at it is th© 
only one which can permanently console us — if on the one hand we have recognised 
incurable suffering and endless distress as essential attributes of the appearance 
of the will, of the world, on the other hand, we also see the world flowing awav 
when will is suspended and only latent, empty nothingness in front of us. 

It is true that the question whether he completely understood 
the Nirvana of Buddhism must be left here out of consideration. 


rx a simple traits and events from Schopenhauer's 

[f • T key show bow deeply woven even into his everyday life was 
the world of Indian thought. His only companion in life was a dog 
a brown poodle, to which he had given the name “ Atma”. The' 
principal decoration of his room was a statue of Buddha of Him 
the most splendid accomplisher, “ represented in the orthodox way 
with the ee ebrated, mild smile ”. On his table always lay open 
the edition of the Oupmk hat of which he said that in it he read some- 
tiing every day, that it had been the solace of his life and would be 
the solace of his death When he learned by ehance *at a Z et 

SmnhantW "tuj IZ, ^ Z Bata ™' 

’ ^ ^ last ’ m A 8101 ! It was his pride to exercise a reci- 

procal effect m those countries which had given him so much 

for him the phrase of his favourite poet, Goethe, applies : 



separated 
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Richard Mueller-Freienfeds. 


THE MESSAGE OF INDIAN TEMPLES. 

JProf. S. V. Venkateswara's western training lias not dimmed his insight 
into the spiritual verities of ancient India. In our June number appeared his. 
scholarly exposition of the Vedic Path of the Soul. To-day we publish an article 
which will interest all, instruct not a few, and inspire at least some; we are glad an 
Editorial Note in the April number drew him out to write this. 

Here we catch a glimpse of the practical use made by the old Hindu Gurus 
of their esoteric knowledge ; aware of the correspondence between cosmic and 
human structures, they tried to convey it to the masses in Temple Architecture. 
In the Heart of Man, in the Holy , of Holies, at the Centre of the Universe, one and 
the same identical Mystery abides. — Ens.l 


Readers of The Aryan Path must have perused with considerable 
interest Mr. Beresford's article on “ Art and Religion *" in the April 
number and the Editorial note thereon. 

The Indian view has always been that the arts like other depart- 
ments convey a spiritual message. In regard to architecture, our 
earliest temples are redolent o this message. They were hewn out 
of rock by Chalukya and Pallava kings. In an inscription of Mahendra- 
varman Pallava of the seventh century we are clearly told that the 
cave temple was built “ without bricks, without mortar, without wood 
and without metal (efad anishtakam adruniam alohcim asudha w). 
The pun in this passage wall be clear if we bear in mind the fact that in 
the Indian texts, from Vedic times onwards, the human heart is a 
cave (guha), hewn in the rock of the body, in which dwells the eternal 
spirit (guhasaijah gahvavsshta h purauah). A Vedic text- describes the 
citadel of the gods as having eight plexus (chakras) and nine doorways 
and as enveloping a golden core of light where the divine beings 
actually dwell. Tantra texts explain how there are nine openings 
in the human body, and chakras are plexus of the nervous fibres rangtd 
one above the other, six major and two other ones, which are the 
dvnamos of sensory and motor energy. One can now understand the 
Masonic tradition of King Solomon s temple which “ was built of stone 
made ready before it wtis brought thither : so that there was neither 
hammer nor ax nor any tool of iron heard in the house, while it was 


in building.” 

The parallelism of a temple of stone and a temple of flesh is carried 
lYiuch further w^hen we proceed from the cave temples to the structural 
ones of later times. In these latter the King of the Dark Chamber is 
conceived as enthroned in lofty majesty, or encircled by a divine aura 
or halo of light. The latter conception rules generally m ^orth Indian 
temples where the emphasis is on the Aryan conception of 1 lie Buddha 
^ Omniscience, while the former is illustrated by the temples of the 
South Both indeed are regarded as Houses of Eternity (devalaya— 
the abode of the Immortal). But the South Indian temple is conceived 
as the abode of the King of the Universe (M). Agreeably to this con- 
ception we have the prominence of the hill, rock and tower in Sout i 
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Indian temple architecture. The choice of a hill or rock gave imperish- 
able material in stone, suggestive of eternity. When a temple was put 
up in a city on the level plain the same effect was sought to be achieved 
by the erection of a tower over the sanctum or at the entrance. A 
tower over the entrance was a feature of Cho a temple architecture 
in the tenth century, and it was placed right over the gates of the 
temples in later times. 'Che conception of the Deity as King of the 
Universe may also be illustrated from the details of daily worship 
at the temple, when the Deity is addressed as Emperor ( sarvabhanma ) 
and royal services ( rajopacharas ) are offered. 

As regards the form of the temple, one is struck at first with 
the flag-staff ( dhvajasthambha ) right in front. Dhvaja represents the 
■creative principle in the human body, and the festive season when the 
flag is uphoisted corresponds to the Spring when flowers burst into 
bloom and nature is vibrant with a fresh life. The courtyard of a 

V 1 

temple may be compared to the lungs in the human body and the 
several small structures there ( bahu-bhumikas ) to the numerous cells. 
Past these is the heart of the temple styled t tie garbhagrha — -the Holy 
•of Holies. This word is a silent witness of the original form of the 
temple which consisted merely of a rock- cut cave with one or more 
•chambers. The twelfth chapter of the Mdnasara , our standard 
architectural work, treats of the laying of the foundation stone at the 
oentre of the building garbhav inyd sa . 


To proceed to architectural details. According to our texts on 

architecture, the spire (vimana) over the garbhagrha might be of 

seven, nine, eleven or twelve storeys. In Hoysala temples we have 

three or five or seven rows of friezes on the railed parapet. In Sriran- 

gam and its modern imitations like the temple of Brindaban near 

Muttra, we find seven walled enclosures. The number of mandapas 

or porches or niches is 108 or 1,000. The significance of number is 

apparent not only in India but m Greater India, One is reminded of 

the giotto of a thousand Buddhas in Senndia. In Borobodour (in 

ava) we have an enclosing wall, five polygonal and three circular 

ga enes connected by staircases, and 504 figures in niches and cupolas. 

,t 18 noteworthy too that the number of figures in the niches is 108 
to each side on the decorated platforms, 


Tbe symbolism of number is explained in various passages of the 

If™.. Zlf a < and ? \ hC Tantra , texts • Three ^notes the attributes 

5 ; structure of th e universe (lokm) and 

y , , e (tthula) body, etc.; eleven, mind, the sense- 
organs and the senses ; and twelve the powers of light In some nassaffes 

number seven represents tbe orifices in the human Zd * \t S 

be clear therefore that the spire (vimana) built over the Holv o 

S ( r^£l C T SI n ndB the head built oveI and “S™ the 

I 6 ? *"»‘T be ‘ Wee " the two regions! 
lehs m between tbe struetural temple and the STwy! 
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. Vol. I. pp. 68-69) 

Deccan as having five stages. 



a rock-cut monastery of 

r l he lowest is made with elephant figures and has 500 cells in it. The second 
is made with lion shapes and has 400 chambers. The third is made with horse- 
shapes and has 300 chambers. The fourth is made with ox shapes and has 200 
chambers. The fifth has dome shapes and has 100 chambers in it. 

Jtis not a more coincidence that in the Sane hi sculptures we have the 


same animals — the elephant, lion, horse and bull ; which appear again 
in the extant handiwork of Asoka, and play a prominent part in 
Buddhist birth stories and in Buddhist iconography. Smith hazards 
a conjecture that these animals symbolise the four quarters. But 
we have only the bull and the lion at Rampurva (History of Fine 
Art , p. 60). We have more than four animals in the Hoysala and 
Vijayanagar sculptures. And the symbolism of animals is apparent 
not only in the art of Hindustan and the Deccan but in distant 
Ceylon. Idle animals appear in the same order, too, in almost all 


cases. 


It appears to me that we have in this animal representation a 

m J i Hi'.®.,.* A . j— ^ -fcu. m. w jC* i JL Tl--» . m * jTd Jf J m m s m TF d "V Vi % ^ t f W i Vi A. 1 1 [1 /\ f a r V i c* \\ rt /I Li 


.* a — 

crystallisation of the suggestive animal symbolism of the Upanishads. 
Horses symbolise the senses (Indriydtii haydnalmh) and the chariot 
the mind, according to the Katha U pa ms had. Later Vedantic litera- 
ture lias the mind compared to a bull, which would either rest or run 
astray, but has to be driven along the steep road to human perfection 
(ramyo balivardah). Puranic and Tantra literature elaborate the 
symbolism to a further extent. In th e Mdrka^eya Purdnci Durga as 
Prdnaiakti (the energy principle) is represented as riding the lion 
(. simha-mhini ). It is not difficult to see in the elephants, which in 
Puranic and Tantric cosmology support the earth, a suggestion of 
the earth and the physical gross body (parthiva or annamaya kosa). 
The sheaths of the soul are in exactly the same order in philosophy 
as in sculpture : the material body (elephant), that of the vital airs 
(lion), the senses (horses), the mind (ox), and spiritual knowledge 
(dome). The crocodile appearing in Hoysala sculptures in this series 
may lie regarded as suggestive of nescience (moha) whose capture is 
conquest of the self, as laid down in the Panchadaii-prakaraT^a 

sa n xah d moling raha -grdsaiJcakarmane : Chap. I. )• le sym o sm 

of other figures is explicable on similar lines Garuda preying on the 
snake may represent the cycle during which the immortal parts o being 
wedded to gross matter gain liberation. We have it m one Upa 
that the body is the food of the vital a,\Ts(Sanre P™! 

Tail. Upd.) and in another that the emergence of the 
from the gross body is with the speed and swiftness of the hawk. 

( St/cno jamsd niru-diyaituti : Ait. l j 2 ) ■)• 

4 . . +,>,nn 1 o Tic finds the courtyards extensive, well 

As one enters the temple, tu s nnos z 

lighted and decorated ; even tannhed with •»»»??“ 



iiCIU/VU QUU UVVVXMiuvvi. 5 11 

amneementK, on the walls in ^^^“nfinitesimal 




V**. VJV vv/ W VVW** " — — * # . • 

work and decoration in myriads ot ar is ic 





sculptures 
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paintings in the pillared halls (mandapas). Alike in India and Greater 
India, the outer structures are conspicuous for richness of decoration 
and the inner ones for lack of it. In Borobodur, for instance , the fi\ e 
outer square storeys are richly decorated whereas the three inner 
circular platforms are plain and unadorned. The transition to the 
Infinite is suggested by the dim candle-lit universe of space in the 
approaches tcTthe Holy of Holies (the garbhagrha), which is unadorned 
save in the drapery of a dim religious light which only serves to make 
the interior darkness visible. The pilgrim feels as if his heart, after 
pursuing the pomp and splendour of manifestation, was resting in the 
soft stillness and silence of the unmanifested. This is pointed out 
at Chidambaram as the veritable mystery of being (I'ohasga) . 
sensation is closely allied to what Shelley longed to obtain “ among 
dim twilight lawns, and stream -illumined caves, and wind-enchanted 
shapes of wandering mist.’ It is not possible to ag 'ee with Fergusson, 

, that there is “ a bathos of decreasing size and elaboration 
as one approaches the sanctuary ” or that there is " a mistake that 
nothing can redeem.” Indian conception of spiritual progress is a 
passing from the heat and glare of work-a-day life to the dark chamber 
of Mystery where the human soul contacts Heality. This last emerges 
from the naked form of the Image : the worshipper, in poised contem- 
plation, in which the petty self is forgotten and the travail of devotion 
is already behind, beholds the Glory and Power of Ligh 
darkness. 




t w 



S. V. Vexkateswara. 
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In studying this article we must bpsr in j. i* ... . 

which affect writer v, Dear in two limiting circumstances 

union anect i nter and reader alike: one arising from the fact that ornate 

SSftNrS&Sr X ass 

“• ,ta * h “ °< « ■»*'■ <*»•* - • *-» i.X;„“Tp^ ‘X?STS 

of the Tenth 



defining the terms, 

M OV Jd'i irf« i! lt 0,16 e f amp le — the Semitic notion of the Personal God lias 

, f t S SS “ to t w ^ fabnC ° f th6 mhld to sucl1 an extent th at in reading 
of the God of Hujwirl many arc apt to think that the great Sufi Mystic 

believed m and taught of some Personal God, outside of man. Tins is not so. 

In one place Hujwiri says— “ God created the body and committed its life 

to the spirit (Jan) [Theosoplncally— prana or vitality] and He created the Soul 

and committed its life to Himself [Theosophically the Higher Self].” The union 

\> ith God, or j oga, is only possible on the basis that the essence in man is Divine 

As is well pointed out “ the Universe is in truth full of the Presence of God,” 

and human minds fail to perceive the Divine Mysteries” and u human spirits 

but dimly apprehend the wonderful nearness of God.” 

Students of Theosophy will note, in almost every paragraph, their own 
lamiliar teachings : how the Kama- Pupa or Animal Soul is allowed by man to 
predominate; hoiv not by intellect (Manas) but by heart (Buddhi) the God 
who is the Self can be known ; how the faithful can and do know God or the Self 
even in this world ; how there are two Lights, the pure Akashic and the nefarious 
Astral represented as Paradise from which the Soul emanates, and as Hell 
from which the lower or animal-soul comes ; how Nirvana' is at once the annihi- 
lation (fan a) of the lower terrestrial qualities and immortality and realization 
(baqa ) of the celestial Divine state, etc. 

Further, Al- Hujwirl teaches the doctrine of Karma with its aspects of Free 
Will and Predestination, and however puzzling his words may appear to others, 
to the Theosophical student the teaching on the subject offers no confusion. 

If as a result of this article some will turn to the original and see how 
Theosophy, exoteric and esoteric, was learned, practised and taught a thousand 
years ago, we should feel greatly recompensed. Moreover, much can be learnt 
of the Esoteric Philosophy from this Theosophical Volume — The Unveiling of 
the Veiled — Eds.] 


e Abdal-Hasan al-Jullabi al-Hujwiri was born probably in the last 
decade of the tenth, or the first decade of the eleventh, century of 
our era, at Ghazna in E. Khurasan. His family was known for ascetic- 
ism and piety, and he himself was an orthodox Sunni of the Hanafite 
school. His earliest spiritual guide was al-Khuttali, who belonged to 
the school of al-Junayd of Baghdad, one of the most famous of the 
early Sufi teachers. This Khuttali spent most of his i e in so itm c 
in Syria, and it was near Damascus that he died, an a ujwlri 
receiVed his dying injunction, “ My son, know that m all places the 

Author of states good and evil is God the Great and Glorious - or tin 
~ — nriTTA wav to wrath or bitterness of heart at His 
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action.” Al-Hujwlrl liad need of the warning, for he encountered 
many distractions and had many difficulties to overcome before enter- 
ing on the Path. 

o 

He was a great traveller, and tells us that he visited the tombs 
of Bayazld, the great Persian mystic, at Bistam, and of Abu SaTd b. 
Abi al-Khayr, the mystical poet, at Mihna. He also went to Damas- 
cus, Ramla and Bayt al-Jinn in Syria, to Tus, Uzkand and Merv, 
and to Jabal al-Buttam, to the East of Samarcand. In the course 
of his travels he came into contact with the chief Sufis and religious 
leaders of his time, and so obtained the knowledge which enabled him 
to treat of the Sufi, teaching with such illumination and breadth of 
outlook. Among these were GurganI, with whom he discussed the 
mystic doctrines of Sufism, and al-Qushayrl, of Nishapur, whose 
“ Treatise ” on Sufism is one of the clearest and most concise accounts 
of this teaching which is extant. In Khurasan alone he met with 
three hundred leading Sufis, each one of whom, he tells us, would have 
sufficed for the whole world, for the sun of love and attainment in the 
Sufi Path was in the “ star ” of Khurasan. He was influenced by the 
earlier {3ufl teachers al-Razi and Tirmidhl, and he had evidently 
made some study of the doctrines of Mansur al-Hallaj. Al-Hujwlr! 

died about 1079 A.D. 


He mentions nine of his own works, including one on the method 
of Sufism, and one on union with God, but the “ Kashf al-Mahjub” 
(The Unveiling of the Veiled), which was the latest of his writings, 
is the only one which has come down to us, and is now extant, and it 
is from this that we derive our knowledge of his teaching on the Sufi 
Way. 

He states in his preface that he has been asked by an inquirer 
to set forth precisely the “ Path ” of the Sufis, to say what they were 
able to achieve thereby, to explain their religious doctrines, to make 
plain the nature of the Divine Love, and the reason why some minds 
should be unable to comprehend its mysteries, and finally, to give an 
account of the practice of the Sufl3, which was based upon these 
doctrines. He complains that many in his time have given them- 
selves up to self-indulgence, and have turned away from the Path. 
These people make pretensions, but do not attain to reality, they 
neglect ascetic practices and indulge in idle thoughts, which they 
call by the name of “contemplation”. “In the present time,” he 
says 


, “ God has veiled the eyes of many of the people from Sufism and 


its followers, and has concealed the subtleties of this doctrine from 
their hearts. Therefore some imagine that it consists merely of the 
exercise of outward piety without any inner contemplation, and others 
suppose that it is a form and a system without substance or foundation, 
so that they have rejected Sufism altogether, and are satisfied to know 
nothing of what it really is. The common people have imitated them, 
and have banished from their hearts the quest for inner purity, and 

have forgotten the teaching of their forerunners and the companions 
of the Prophet.” L 


* “ Kashf al-Mahjub.” p. 35. 
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Yet it is plain that if many of his fellow-citizens in Ghazna itself 

r e real teachings ° f » «■ time > 

“5^? V there ™ s » d«ire to know the Path, and the 

and to drinl. , os ®^| 10 . flocked to sit at the feet of the great Sufi teachers 

„ nfT o- 1 ! j eiT mstructl0ns > ^ewed the general longing to know 

3 £rl Ufi f ° Ct T- Moreover - the appearance of mystic poetry, 
and of Sufi treatises both in Arabic and in Persian at this period, 

inc u ing e Kashf al-Mahjub” itself, proves that there must have 
been a demand on the part of interested seekers, for Sufi literature. 


The object of “ The Unveiling of the Veiled ” is to set forth a 

complete system of Sufism, which had not been done before, to our 

knowledge, in Persian, and al-Hujwirl, in doing this, teaches an 

advanced type of mysticism, shewing the Way to be trodden by the 

seeker after perfection, and the Goal attained by the soul when per- 
fected, in union with God. 


To al-Hujwirl, God is the One Reality, the Infinite and Apart ] 
to conceive of any other real existence beside Him would be polytheism, 
and since He is the Sole Cause of all existence and the Only Agent,, 
therefore all acts must be attributed to Him, though we shall see that 
al-Hujwirl qualified this view to some extent in dealing with the 
question of: man’s free-will. All entities are dependent on the Divine- 
Will, and the decrees of God are absolute ; He alone has the power' 
of predestination, whether of good or evil. He alone is Self -Existent, 
independent of all, 4 4 such He has always been, and such He shall be 
for ever.” He is Living, Merciful, Compassionate, All-Powerful, Hearing 
and Seeing all things, as He is also Omniscient, knowing all things, 
existent and non-existent, “for His Knowledge pierces through to that 
which is hidden, and comprehends that which is made manifest.” 1 
To Him belong Beauty, Majesty and Perfection, and it is sometimes 
by one and sometimes by another of these attributes that His adoring 
worshippers come to know Him and to love Him. “ For he whose 
evidence in gnosis is the Beauty of God, longs continually for the 
vision of Him, and he whose evidence is the Majesty of God is always 
abhorring his own attributes, and his heart is filled with awe. Now 
longing is the result of love and the abhorring of human attributes 
likewise, since the unveiling of human attributes is of the essence of 
love. Now faith and gnosis are love and the sign of love is obedience.” 2 ' 
Al-Hujwirl says that he knows God by God, and that which is not 
God, by the light of God, and in a beautiful passage he describes how 
the universe is in truth full of the Presence of God, Who is hidden from 
mortal eyes because of their imperfection. “ Know that I have found 
this universe to be the shrine of the Divine mysteries, to created 
things has God entrusted Himself, and within that which exists, has 
He hid Himself. Substances and accidents, elements, bodies, forms 
and properties are all the veils of these Mysteries. In the doctrine 
of the Unity (of God) the existence of all these would be polytheism, 
but God Most High has ordained that this universe, by its own being,. 

, j 

1 “ Kashf ” p. 358, p. 13. 

2 “Kashf” p. 370. 
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should be veiled from His Unity. Therefore the spirits of men are 
absorbed in their own phenomenal existence, so that their minds fail 
to perceive the Divine mysteries, and their spirits but dimly apprehend 
the wonderful nearness of God. Man is engrossed with himself and 
heedless of aught else, and so he fails to recognise the Unity behind 
all things, and is blind to the Beauty of Oneness, and will not taste 
the joy offered to him by the One, and is turned aside by the vanities 
of this world from the Vision of the Truth and allows the animal soul 
to predominate, though it is the most potent of all the veils between 
himself and God .” 1 The Essence of God is not comprehensible nor 
visible to the eye in this world, but is known by faith, being Infinite, 
Incomprehensible, non-incamate ; the hearts of men know Him, but 
their intellects cannot reach unto Him. He will be seen in the next 
world, and even in this world the faithful shall see Him with that 
spiritual sense which is the eye of the soul. 

The soul of man, in al-Hujwlrl’s view, consists of the lower animal 
soul (nafs), which is the seat of evil, and the higher, the spirit (ruh or 
jan) which is the seat of good. The attribute of the higher is intelli- 
gence, and of the lower, passion, and here we seem to have an echo 
of the Platonic conception of the two steeds of Reason and Passion. 
The believer’s spirit calls him to Paradise, of which it is a type in 
this world, while his lower soul calls him to Hell, of which it, too, 
is a type in this world. The lower soul must be mastered by the 
higher, for this latter is the home of the Divine mystery, and here, 
perhaps, we have the doctrine of the “ divine spark ” dwelling within 
the soul. But although al-HujwIrl teaches the pre-existence of the 
spirit, he denies that it is a part of God, for he says that it is not eternal 
in the sense that God is eternal, since God created it. Yet he admits 
that the soul can attain to the love of God, and draw near to Him, 
and at last find rest in union with Him. 

Al-HujwIrl concerns himself with the dilemma which must con- 
front any orthodox Muslim, of reconciling the doctrine of predestina- 
tion with man’s possession of free-will, without which he cannot be 
considered morally responsible for what he does. He asserts therefore 
that the doctrine of the Unity of God is less than predestination but 
more than free-will : the one who maintains the doctrine of Unity 
must accept the doctrine of predestination, since Omnipotence and 
Omniscience is attributed to the One Reality, but he must act as 
though he believed in free-will, and thus steer a middle course. Al- 
Hujwlri mentions that in this connection some have asserted that faith 
comes entirely from God, and this would be sheer predestination, 
because man would then have no choice ; others say that it springs 
entirely from man, and this is equally wrong, for it would be pure 
free-will, and man can only know God through the knowledge that 
God gives him . 2 He warns his readers that predestination must 
never become an argument for neglecting God’s commands. At the 
same time man has to thank God for His guidance ; he is guided towards 

1 “ Kashf ” p. 9. 

2 “ Kashf ” p. 371. 
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asceticism by a flash of the Divine Beauty so also he cannot 

abstain from anything by his own exertion except with the help of 
God, nor hope to prosper save by His aid. 

n i Th t exorc * Re free-will, to the Sufi, means the preference of 
or s oh°i ce own > he is content with the good and evil 

0< ^ ^ aS c ^ osen f° r J yet even this is ultimately the result 

a t xj 0 * s _ c ^°^ ce > s ^ ce God has guided him to let his own choice go. 
Al-Hujwiri s doctrine is perhaps summed up in Shakespeare’s lines, 

_ _ 1 


‘ There's a Divinity that shapes our 
Rough-hew them how we will, 


? 


but he holds that a good deal of rough-lie wing is allowed to man. 

The Sufi, in his search for God, must not forget the claims of 
his fellow-man. “As soon as thou hast renounced thyself,” says 
nl-Hujwlri, “ all mankind are necessary for the fulfilment of the Will 
of God.” He says further, as all the greatest mystics have said, that 
goodness of disposition is of two kinds : towards God and towards man. 
“The perfect life,” said Plato, “would be a life of perfect communion 
with other souls, as well as with the Soul which animates the universe,” 


and not only St. John, but most mystics after him, have taught that 
the lover of God must live the “universal'' life, lived God wards and 
manwards. The Sufi seeker after God, says al-Hujwirl, though his 
soul may long for solitude, must endure the society of men , for the sake 
of God, and must do his duty towards others, but his companionship 
with them must always be for God’s sake and for the benefit he can 
bring to them, never for the sake of any selfish interest. The old, 
he says, must be treated with respect, equals in age and station in the 
fraternal spirit, and the young with affection. The Sufi must renounce 
hatred, envy and malice ; there must be no slander of the absent, 
and no suspicion of dishonesty in dealing with others. Courtesy and 
service must be freely rendered to travellers and guests 9 and al-Hujwirl 
gives several stories of the menial services that Sufis were ready to 
render to one another. He gives a warning against judging others or 
■criticising their actions. “ True mystics,” he says “ in seeing the act 
behold the Agent, and since the human being, whatever his qualities, 
whether he be faulty or faultless, veiled or unveiled, belongs to God 
and was created by Him, to quarrel with the human act, is to quarrel 


with the Divine Agent.” 1 

Self-sacrifice, shewn in service to others, must also be shewn in 
self-discipline. There must be no seeking after worldly wealth or 
unlawful gain, and there must be the practice of asceticism. “ Fasting ” 
to al-Huiwirl, means self-control in every direction. The object ot 
all austerities, and of all acts of self-mortification, is to bring t ■ e 
carnal soul into subjection, and to set the seeker free to tread the 

Path which shall lead to union with God. 

There are three stages of the Path, according to al-Hujwm, and 
«fc Jto. correspond “closely to the three-Md Path ac^d by 
most Western mystics. The first stage is that of the stations, 
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which denote the “standing” of the seeker in the Way of God, and the 
progress attained ; and the obligations of eacl i station must be accom- 
plished, and the virtues proper to it acquired, before he proceeds to 
the next. These stations begin with Conversion and Repentance, and 
proceed to Patience, Hope and Holy Fear, voluntary Poverty, 
Renunciation of this worid and the next and indeed of all save God, 
Trust in God and Dependence upon Him, and Unification, which is 
the merging of the personal will in the Will of God, while the last 
stage is that of Satisfaction and Love. This represents the Purgative 
life, in which the seeker is purified from the hindrances of the flesh 
and the self, and acquires the virtues which enable him to serve his 
fellow-men and to do the will of God. This stage means earnest 
striving and effort on the part of the seeker, who at the same time can 
make progress only with the guidance and help of God, which will 
never be withheld from those who are sincere in the search. The 


second stage, which may be experienced at the same time as the first, 
since it is different in kind, is that of “ states ”. These are the mystic 
states of ecstasy sent by God into the mystic’s soul and are signs of 
favour and grace bestowed upon the seeker to denote his spiritual 
progress, and to encourage him on his way ; they are the gifts of God 
and in no sense depend upon the mystic’s own efforts. This corres- 
ponds to the stage of the Illuminative life. 


The third and last stage is that of “certainty” and this is the 
Goal of the Quest, the attainment of the Unitive Life ; the mystic is 
now dwelling in the abode of perfection, and has found repose wit hin 
the shrine of Deity. Now is the lover of God become like the sun 
shining in a cloudless sky, for he is dead unto his own attributes and 
abiding in those of his Beloved . 1 In the light of Love and Union 
he sees the glory of God, and while still in this world penetrates into 
the mysteries of the world to come. The soul has attained to that 
mystic gnosis which is beyond reason, it has passed beyond all veils, 
and in the contemplation of the Divine Vision it is filled with such a 
rapture of love that its whole being is absorbed in the Beloved, and is 
conscious of nothing else. When self-will has vanished in this world, 
says al-Hujwlri, contemplation is attained, and when that is attained 
there is no distinction between this world and the next. 

The Shaykhs of this Path, he tells us, are all agreed that when 
a man has passed through the “ stages ” and the “ states, ” and is no 
more subject to change or decay, and has acquired all virtuous quali- 
ties, he is no longer endowed with qualities. His presence with 
God is continuous, and when he has reached this stage he has passed 
away from this world and the next and in the stripping off of his 
humanity he has become divine . 2 God has fulfilled in him that 
which He willed for him, that his last state should become his first 
state again, and that he should now be as he was before he existed, 

when the soul, before it was joined to the body in this world, dwelt 
in the Light and Presence of God. 

1 “ Kashf ” p. 37. 

2 “ Kashf ” p. 38. 
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Mortality (fana) has become immortality (baqa). i; These terms 55 
sa^s al-Hujwlrl, 4 are applied by the Sufis to the degree of perfection 
attained by the saints who have escaped from the pain of conflict and 
the fetters of the ‘ stations/ and the vicissitudes of the ‘ states/ 
and whose search has ended in discovery. They have beheld all things 

V n S an ^ ^ ave ^ ear( f a h things audible, and have come to know 
all the secrets of the heart, and have realised how imperfect is all 

that they have discovered, and, turning aside from it all, have of set 
purpose become annihilated to all desire, and are left without 
desire, and having thus passed away from mortality, they have 
attained to perfect immortality ." 1 

The Quest has ended, and the Path has brought the seeker to the 
Goal. The soul, purified and perfected, has become dead to self and 
living unto God; it dwells in His Presence for evermore, gazing upon 
that Divine Beauty, knowing nought save its Beloved, doing nought 
save according to His Will. It has returned to, and become one with, ’ 
the One and the All . 2 

Margaret Smith. 


1 “Kashf” pp. 312, 313. 

2 Xhe references are to the Persian text, (od A* V* Zhukovsky. Leningrad 
1926)* There is an admirable English translation of the Kashf ai-Mahjub 
by Prof. R. A. Nicholson. Gibb Series, London 1911. 



LITERATURE AND LIFE. 


[A. N. M. is the Literary Editor of the Manchester Guardian . For many 
years his has been a potent influence in the sphere of literary criticism. — Eds.] 


Those who take literature as a national and even a cosmic force 
may find it difficult to make clear distinctions between its power as 
a shaper and moulder of character and the power of this world to pro- 
duce the literature it needs. The perpetual series of actions and reac- 
tions might suggest the old controversy as to whether the hen or 
the egg came first. The great writer is the product of his time, but 
he is also, in his kind, its creator. Such a significant figure as Walt 
Whitman has the forces of nature behind him, but what was original 
and strong in him is passed on to qualify the minds and habits of his 
kind and race. He belongs to what may be called the simplifiers^ 
to those who, like Wordsworth, Thoreau and, perhaps Gandhi, appeal 
to the constant and static in man rather than to his invention and 
enterprise. Such men have their influence though in the hurry of 
modern life they may seem to fail. One heard the other day that 
Whitman’s name is forgotten in New York ; it is not that New York 

has ceased to care for literature but that its literature has taken t le 
colour of its life. 


What was represented by Whitman, and in his degree, by Emer- 
son before him, involves a simplification of the bodily life, an ex- 
quisite serenity of the spirit. This ideal phase of American life has 
inevitably come into conflict with a great efflorescence of scientific 
invention and of its application to social conditions. The serenities or 
placidities of the admirable men of letters who made Concord famous are 
half -forgotten in the democratic struggle which may be traced through 

the French Revolution to doctrines of the rights of man. From the ideal 
of a simple, dignified life to sympathy 


with the social changes that 


would give all a chance of it is a short step. E^ ren in New York the spirit 
Whitman ' ™ • ' - - y 


The 


heroes of American fiction now are peasants, workmen, negroes, men 
and women struggling in different places. A theme for a famous 
American poet is Chicago, a city known for extremes of strife and crime 
So do sympathies extend. The times have produced the men and per- 
haps we have yet to see what the men can do with the times. 

Literature has its fashions and fashion has its element of the arbi- 
trary In these days the emphasis of didactic literature is discredited 
but after excursions into the fantastic or the hedonistic we return 

again and again to the sanity of life. Yet the greatest literature is 
not progressive as science is progressive. Homer and 


aents winch, cannot 
Mr. H. G. Wells whf 
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find 



did not invent the engine « 
e contribute anything to the moral progress of the world ? At least 
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he helped to keep it sane and sweet. It is Hazlitt who says : “ He 
was a moralist in the same sense in which nature is one. ” 


In the wide survey, literatures have their little days and cease to 
be. Western nations have lost, in great measure, contact with 
literatures of the East. Fragments come to us as do fragments of 
archaic sculpture. In apportioning the place of literature in the 
development of a country the historian may merge into the archae- 
ologist. In modern times we may see it as provocative with Rousseau, 
sceptical with Voltaire, stimulating with Carlyle or Ruskin. The lite- 
rature of a nation plays upon tendencies and forces but it can hardly 
measure their depth. It is not, commonly, prophetic and yet in the 
case of modem Russian literature it might be said that this, implicitly,, 
foretold the Revolution. It is impossible to read the Russian from 
Turgenev to Chekhov without seeing the clear indications that Russian 
society, as it existed, was doomed. Doubtless their work contributed 
to the Revolution though this could not be carried out in terms of the 
liberalism of Russian authors. This great literature in a decadent age 
had elements of life and re-creation ; the wide sympathies of 
Dostoevsky, the moral fervour of Tolstoy, cannot be lost. May we now 
look for a literature of regeneration in Russia ? Does it already 
exist ? Or must such a representative literature follow on events as 

“ emotion remembered in tranquillity ” ? 

In what proportions is the literature of the present generation 

representative of the next one, the last one ? Or how far is it a mir- 
ror of the time ? These questions might provoke many and complex 
answers. Even when literature does little to influence or to mould 
it mavda much to clarify and refine. It might be possible to defend 
the paradox that the greatest literature has the least effect but that 
would involve nice considerations of spiritual influences not directly 
related to current events. There is the literature cf imagination and 
the literature of service, though they overlap and intermingle ; you 
must have both for the full life. One sees India as a country torn by 
dissensions, intent on social progress and administrative development; 
needing, therefore, the literature of service, of enlightenment. Yet 
not that alone, for if a country neglects the literature of imagination 


it falls to a lower intellectual plane. . 

Every man can point to books which have had a particular interest 

for him but few could discern clearly the influence they have had 
on his own actions or character. Such influences have their element 
of chance. Shelley was influenced by Godwin ; the one was a noble 
and exquisite spirit, the other a selfish doctrinaire. That Ruskin 
should be a disciple of Carlyle is a more natural sequence, 
three men Shelley, Carlyle, Ruskin, might be taken as types of imagi- 
native writers who were also ardent reformers. Their 
■nermeates through the generations, becoming mdistmguishable. Ihey 
Cve helped to mould individual and national character and they have 
their places in history ; but it is as men of letters that they make their 
bid for immortality. They must be associated with the deepening: 



of the spiritual life. 


A. N. M. 


WORK WITH A WILL. 

[W. Stede, Ph D. (Leipzig), is known to our readers ; his contributions 
are gaining popularity in the East. — E ds.] 


“ Work with a Will ” is the gist of the last message of the Buddha, 

summing up all activity of life in an injunction than which there is 
none more stirring. 

I define Work as activity which determines character. It is 
irrelevant here to discuss merit or demerit of c< works,” but a certain 
guarding is necessary against such a misapprehension as that £ ‘ work ” 
is the highest ideal of human life. Especially in modern circumstances 
work is too often deprived of its full meaning as a creative activity and 
degraded into a general reconstructive, tabulative, collective, regis- 
tering activity (“ busy-ness ”). But to be busy is not necessarily to 
work* 

More difficult is the definition of Will. By Will I mean self-deter- 
mm at ion , oased on the consciousness of full responsibility and on full 
clearness of facts. Our will is directed towards the end which we, 
the owners of that will, strive. The causal chain of happening which 
comes into direct contact with our own life is always modified by our 

will ; thus we ourselves create a new causality which cannot be 
predicted ncr formulated. 

Usually our life and actions are under the influence of routine, 
i.e., determined by mechanical habit ; but a new direction in our life, 
that which gives it the stamp of freedom, unforeseen and unforeseeable, 
starts with t he moment w T hen we form a new resolution, based on a 
sudden strong inspiration. This birth of a new^ thought is always 
spontaneous , it is a revelation of something more and something 
higher, which is added to that which exists. 

Life and happening are far more comprehensive than the succes- 
sion of causes and effects. The latter is only a very small part of our 
m °de of thinking. Causal law is a law of experience, is the way of 
explaining the past. W e can never know what will definitely become 
of a thing since w-e have not yet experienced its future, which may always 
differ from our expectation. It is an essential part of our moral 
constitution that we trust to the silent assumption that everything 

goes well, because w^e want it to go well. Free will would be unthink- 
able in a world of rigid causality. 

An act o f f i < * 1 v. 1 1 1 n mst alw ays appear to the outsider to be causally 
conditioned and dependent upon circumstances, just because to him it 
appears only, and it appears as past history in a chain of events which 
he for the purpose of accounting assumes to be causally determined. 
The freedom of any action can only be felt by the actor, it cannot be 
seen by others. This invisible freedom of ours is at 'the same time the 
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evidence of an invisible higher or inner necessity which to the un- 
initiated seems no different from outward necessity. In reality the 
most rigid inner necessity is also the most complete individual freedom. 

Can we trust^ a sudden inspiration ? Yes, we not only can 
but must trust it, for what else can guide us more reliably than 
our own instinct, our own life-impulse ? It is the only foundation 
on which we can build with absolute safety. These moments of contact 
with a new inspiration, and our desire to assimilate it, are rare ; but 
in their rareness all the more powerful and insistent are decisions at 
cross-roads ; such are great moments of dissatisfaction (nirveda) 
with the Old, and full of vision and intense longing for the New. 

How should we work ? 


There is only one consideration, one norm of action — how to live 
the best and the most useful life. This is not a direct consideration 
of work that has to be done ; nor is it a consideration of time, worry- 
ing that it passes — which is an illusion, since time does not pass, 
but always is ; nor is it a consideration of the idea of imposed neces- 
sity. It is the cultivation of soul-strength and power of mind, since 
that is the best thing which a man possesses. It is not the doing of 
things, the busy attitude, which constitutes a person’s strength 
and character ; but the ability for doing them, the discrimination 
and wisdom of and in doing them, and the unremitting zeal of 
executing even the smallest task by bringing it to the desired end. 


Hence we have power and means to train and develop our will. 
It can be trained best through renunciation. The essence of will 
is its definite determination, which is to be measured not by achieve- 
ment, but by the degree of sustention and reliability. Its control 
lies in its inaccessibility to distracting influences, and this control is 
in our power. Nothing is more worth imitating than the practice 
of the yogin in this respect, and the vow of determination is as frequent 
in Buddhist ethics as it is in Hindu meditation. 


If the motive is good, the consequences will of themselves be good. 
Therefore I say : Do not narrow your action by thoughts of con- 
sequences. That restricts freedom and hampers action. The cri- 
terion of action is its immediate appeal to you. Let the consequences 
take care of themselves. Actions must and will have consequences, 
otherwise there would be no material for future action. Consequences 
can only be stated afterwards. We do not know them before they are 
there, and how should we regard them before we know of them ? 


Further, do not worry about the past, look forward. We worry 
about what we have done. Let us note that the present has already 
become the past, and looking back with regret yields 110 good. Look- 
ing back with joy is the only strengthening and uplifting feeling which 

makes us strong for the future. 

It is difficult to forget, because the desire to dwell on the past 
is a deeply rooted habit; but unless we do let the past “ bury its dead' 
we shall not be able tc make the fullest use of the present. “ Tim 
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waits for no man ” means that the stream of life is continuous and inces- 
santly flowing forward, not backward, and no God can turn the evening 
of the day into its morning again ; it must become the morning of a 
new day. 

The greatest factor in any work is the mental condition in which 

we perform it. That to the Buddhist is Mindfulness which, plainly 

speaking, means to know what one is doing, means to have a clear head. 

And what does that imply ? To judge and apply in the right way the 

impressions which reach us from without and the impulses which arise 
from within. 


Through mindfulness we shall rid ourselves of the attachment 
to things, and we shall assume the right attitude towards the world. 
To the world mindfulness may appear as inactivity and as weakness. 
It is strength. The man controls the very source of action. One 
action after another is performed, but the will to act remains. 

Here we may ask : “ If all actions are impermanent, why do I 

do anything ? What is the end and aim of will and work ? The 
answer is : The aim is to make one free." 


Let us take the fundamental assumption for granted that the 
aim of all life is freedom. To be under no restriction, nor obligation,, 
to do exactly what we will, is indeed the highest measure of happi- 
ness. Freedom and happiness naturally explain and condition each 
other. The free man has been the greatest ideal at all times,, 
both socially and morally, and there is no reason why we should not 
all be free. By Freedom in the fullest sense of the word is meant 
freedom from all that hinders us— detachment and dispassion. Amon^ 
the^ main hindrances we count convention, a spirit of pettiness, 

prejudice, slackness, and bad habits, and they result from passion ite* 
attachment to objects of sense. 


We often speak (in the Christian sense) of virtues . If there 

is any virtue worth striving for, it is Will. In the place of St. Paul’a 
three virtues, Faith, Hope and ™ “ 

— Faith, Determination and 



us put the Buddhist triad 


W. Stede. 


DRAMA THE ORGANIC PART OF HUMAN LIFE.. 

t . [ Huntl y Carter, author of The New Spirit in Drama and Art, The New 
Spirit in the European Drama and The New Spirit in the Russian Theatre y has for 
some time been a force in the modernist Theatre Movement. He is one of the- 
leading men who believe in the Theatre as a means of “ the redemption of 
man from evil and the attainment of the ultimate good of society.” His experi- 
cnce of all sides of the theatre, at home and abroad, in theory and practice, 
makes him an authority in this field. 

In a subsequent number will appear from the pen of an Indian expert an 
article on the old Hindu conception of Drama entitled “ Nat aka,” to substantiate 
the point this article makes about India. — Eds.] 

In my book The New Spirit in the Russian Theatre I set forth the 
theory that Drama is primarily an organic part of human life, and 
that the drama, rightly considered, is a highly sensitized instrument 
of representation and interpretation by means of which man may play 
with, understand and illuminate his experience in quest of a tolerable 
system of human life. 

Here Drama is conceived as the activity behind the drama, or 
thing, of which there are many species. Further the drama includes 
the theatre, which, in our day, is actually the technique of the drama, 
embodying as it does all the visible objects and agents of interpreta- 
tion and representation. 

I have held this theory a long time. It came to me in the days 
before the War while I was international Drama and Arte ditor of one 
of the most brilliant London papers. I derived it mainly from a study 
of the great philosophical and literary works of India. 

At a moment when public interest is focused with an almost 
painful intensity on revolutionary politics and social change in India, 
the mightiest and most peaceful Empire upon which the sun has 
ever shone and the clouds of adversity have cast deep shadows, it may 
he of interest to expand this theory in the light of Eastern concept and 

Western endeavour. 

I say in the light of Eastern concept because to-day there are two 
concepts of Drama struggling for supremacy. The one is Eastern 
which upholds the theory of Drama as an organic part of Human life ; 
the other Western which debases Drama as an orgy of speculation. 
The one has given rise to the manifestation of the dramatic genius of a 
whole people of a kind unknown since the Middle Age. As in Russia, 
and by all accounts in India, also, an extraordinary fight for an India 
based on the rocks of national Faith and Freedom, and for the exclu- 
sion of cultural and social ideak that do not come from the Indian 
people themselves, is taking place. The other is seen in the mad 
rush, for money, power and privileges that a commercial use ot t e 

Theatre confers nowaday. 
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Drama as I understand it, or as Indian thought and philosophy- 
have taught me to understand it, is a spiritual activity, potential in 
every one. Human beings are in fact surcharged with the spirit 
(commonly called dramatic instinct) and it is this, of course, that 
galvanizes them into dramatic action. They aie, indeed, set unfolding 
from one level to another the moment this spring of ac tion is touched 

by a vital human need. 

In all truly great plays (ancient Greek, Indian, Shakespearean, 
etc.), in great epic poems (the Indian Sagas), in significant lives (the 
Life of Krishna, Christ), this spring may be found at work unfolding 
human beings according to decreeing Fate, Tragedy, Comedy or 
whatever we may call the experience that touches them. The Life 
of Christ is a perfect example of this Drama spring at work. It 
visualizes the process of passing from a physical to a spiritual level. 
It is visualized by the Bible which like the Bharata is a Divine Comedy. 
It actuates that prodigious epic, the Mahabharata. It is visualized 
in the vast strugg les between peoples and forces of evil as recorded by 
the writers of the Bible, and the great Indian Saga Books. To-day 
it is visualized in a materialistic way by the Russian theatre which 
reflects the people unfolding under the touch of a revolutionary 
experience. 

The New Spirit that I have in mind is the new purpose or use to 
which the theatre is being put owing to the reawakening (if I may say 
so) of the Drama spring under the touch of the social need of the 
moment ; and to the discovery by a people, as a whole, that they have 
in them an eternal element with which to explain the present, and with 
which to set themselves in motion towards a higher level. In plain 
words, they have discovered that they can do exactly as men did in 
the Middle Age, who were confined to the dramatic representation 
of the theological interpretation of human life. They may use the 
drama, or form, which Drama takes, as a tool and play at building a 
life-like model of a social world as they want it to be. In the Middle 
Age men played at reconstructing Heaven and its system of Govern- 
ment according to the plan of the Deity. To-day, men newly released 
to their dramatic instinct or struggling for release, seek to play 
at constructing a working model of a tolerable social world according 

to the plan of Science. To-morrow, maybe, it will be a spiritual 
world according to the plan of the ‘ ‘ Soul ’ ’ and Sanctity. 

Huntly Carter. 



THE SCHOOL 


ORIENTAL 


., A' . Ro**» C.I.E., is the Director 

writes with, intimate first-hand knowledge.— Eds.] 


he 


The urgent need for the provision of suitable teaching in London 
or persons a ou o take up administrative or commercial posts in 
the East and m Africa had long been felt, and during the second 
half of he nineteenth century many proposals were made to found 
a special institution or to make such studies a part of the curriculum 
of the University of London. It was not however till 1907 that Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman appointed a committee under the chiir- 
manship of Lord lie ay to consider the organisation of Oriental Studies 
ui London, The report of this committee was favourably received, and 
in 1910 the departmental committee under the chairmanship of Lord 
Ci >mci appointed to formulate m detail an organised scheme for 
the institution in London of a School of Oriental Languages upon the 
lines recommended in the Report of Lord Reay's Committee. 

The first question considered was that of a site and buildings 
for the School and finally the London Institution in Finsbury 
Circus was decided on, and having been acquired by an Act of Par- 
liament was changed and added to with a view to providing class rooms. 
That is briefly how the School of Oriental Studies in London came 
into being under a charter dated June 1916. 

The Governing Body was next appointed with Sir John Prescott 
Hewett as first chairman. In October 1916, the first director was 
appointed and soon after work was begun with such staff as had been 

possible to collect at such a time. 

On February 23rd, the School was formally opened by H. M. 

The King. 

It was realised from the first that the function of the School 
would be not only to provide efficient practical teaching of the spoken 
languages of Asia and Africa but also to constitute a School of 
research into the ancient languages, religions and history of the East 
The School thus would unite in one institution the teaching of a 
university type and a school of living languages In connection with 
the former aim the School applied for and obtained admission as 

a School of the University, of London. 

While the War was in progress the demand for academic teaching 
i. n„ tTATtr limited. On the other hand the requirements o 


naturally w is very in Arabic, Turkish 

and Persian were greatly PP . . f or the Forces en gaged 

Admiralty in order to supp > 1 ^ waa fouG d that an intensive 

in the Eastern theatre of the W , nwliahmen and native 


enga 


couise of six xxioi 
teachers of ihese 


turned out men capable of 
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School 


valuable services. Thus it happened that m its early days 
of Oriental Studies was mainly frequented by officers in uniform. 
Not till 1919 were we able to develop fully the academic side and to 

make appointments to professorships and readerships which had been 
instituted by the University. 


From that time onward more and more candidates for higher 
degrees in Oriental languages and history began to join the School, 
especially post-graduate students from India. ■ Much importance 
was attached to the teaching of Oriental history and in connection 
with the institution of Branch 3 in the B. A. Honours Examination 
a Professorship of Oriental History with special reference to the 
history of British India was created. 

The languages which have attracted the largest number of pupils 
are Arabic and Chinese. In the former no less than 6 teachers are 
^employed and in the latter 4. In the case of all spoken languages 
students usually have the benefit of instruction not only from an 
English teacher but also from an inhabitant of the country where 

the language is spoken. 


The number of students has risen steadily year by year and has 
reached 600, a total which tests the full resources of the School 
in staff and accommodation. 


The public is gradually beginning to realise that this institution 
exists, but is still slow to recognise the great importance of acquiring 
some knowledge of an eastern language at home before proceeding to 
an eastern country for purposes of a business or an administrative 


career. 


The Banks trading with the East send regularly numbers of 
clerks who are to be sen I' abroad to study such languages as Chinese 

what they learn is better thm nothing 
at all, one cannot expect young men who are workiug in banks all 
day to acquire very much of a difficult foreign language in a course of 
2 hours a week. The difficulty with regard to the banks is that a man 
serving in the East is liable at any moment to be transferred, say from 
•China to India, or from Southern China to Northern China. A 
similar difficulty exists in regard to the Consular Service where the 


and Hindustani, but although 


question of promotion may lead to the transference of a man tho rough- 
ly acquainted, say, with the Persian language and people, to South 
America. But for all who know where they are going to spend 
their days the importance of maldng a beginning of the language at 
home is self-evident, for apart from considerations of climate which in 
most oriental countries tends at the outset to reduce the energies, it is 
■certainly the case that during the first year or so of residence in 
a totally strange country a man’s time is fully occupied in learning his 
new duties and in adapting himself to unwonted surroundings. Such 
■are not the conditions in which to embark upon the acquisition of a 
new language. 


The School of Oriental Studies has in all appearances justified 
itself both in regard to the academic and the practical side, but there 
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remain many improvements and additions to be made which the 
state of our funds do not at present allow. 

^ S ] S ^^ Cant with the exception of a lecturership in Iranian 
, ate y created by the generosity of the Parsee community in 

aT1C a rea( iersliip in modem Hebrew, none of the many inn 

w an * au ght have yet been endowed from private sources, 

e com ently look forward to the permanent endowment before 

\ei} long at any rate of the Chairs of Sanscrit, Arabic and Chinese. 


In conclusion a word must be said regarding our library. The 
nucleus of this collection was formed by books on oriental subjects 
transferred from University College and King’s College. The rest 
of the Library, which now contains upwards of 50,000 volumes, lias 
been collected by purchase or gift during the eleven years of the 
School s existence. The Library is specially rich in Chinese literature, 
thanks to its acquisition of the Morrison Library, formerly in Univer- 
sity College, and to the generous gift of two Chinese gentlemen, 
may add that the School publishes a Bulletin to which articles are 
mainly contributed by members of the staff and which has now 
reached its sixteenth number. 


E. Denison Ross. 


The Adept sees and feels and lives in the very source of all funda- 
mental truths— the Universal Spiritual Essence of Nature, Shiva the 
Creator the Destroyer, and the Regenerator. As Spiritualists of to-day 
have degraded “ Spirit,” so have the Hindus degraded Nature by their 

anthropomorphism conceptions of it. Nature alone can incarnate 
the Svirit of limitless contemplation. Absorbed in the absolute self- 
unconsciousness of PHYSICAL SELF, plunged in the depths of true Being 

which is no being but eternal, universal Life, his whole form as immoveable 
and white as the eternal summits of snow m Iiailasa where he sits, above 
care above sorrow, above sin and worldhness, a mendicant, a sage, a 

Je Max Mullets and Mania, Williamses, what have ye done noth am 


Philosophy ! 


Maha tma K. H. (1881.) 
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PONGAL, THE ARYAN CHRISTMAS 

[N. Kasturi Iyer, M-A., B.L.’s., very interesting article should be read in 
conjunction with the opening Editorial pages. — E ds.] 


The winter solstice ushers into Hindu households mi interesting 
group of festivals which conserves the folk-lore and tradition of cen- 
turies of cultural evolution. Among all peoples the event is cele- 
brated as the Birthday of the Sun and it is admitted that “ the Christ- 
mas festival is nothing but a continuation, under a Christian name, 
of this old Solar festivity ; for the ecclesiastical authorities saw fit,' 
about the end of the third or the beginning of the fourth century, 
arbitrarily to transfer the nativity of Christ from the 6th of January 
to the 25th of December, for the purpose of diverting to their Lord the 
worship which the heathen had hitherto paid on that day to the Sun.” 

In India, the apparent turning of the Sun to the North is of special 
significance. Dakshinavana, or the half year that has just closed, 
is the night of the Gods.” The winter solstice marks the dawn of 
the Divine day when pious men on earth can start on pilgrimages, 
perform sacrifices or study the scriptures. The “ marriage season” 
in India is all during the “ brighter half-year,” even death would be 
welcomed by many an orthodox Hindu if it should come upon him 
then. It is said that the great Bhishma, hero of the Mahabharata 
war, waited patiently, lying on a bed of arrows rather than secure re- 
lease from the body during the nocturnal months of heaven. The Hindu 
belief is that the stars of the North are different and weaker in their 
influence upon men, cattle and crops, between the 21st of June and 
21st of December. The change indicated by the solstice is therefore 
welcomed everywhere as bringing in a new season of prosperity and 
joy. The Hindu calculation of the date differs from the Western one 
in disregarding the precession of the equinoxes, and hence it is observ- 
ed 23 days later, on the 14th January, when the Sun passes into the 
house of Makara (Capricorn). 


In South India, the solar festival coincides with the primeval 
harvest festival, when the grain newly garnered is offered to the Gods. 
The day is therefore called dongal — which means boiling or cooking 
Astrologers watch anxiously for the day on which the Solstice occurs 

so that they may predict with reference to the texts the general features 
of political, social and economic life in the coming year 


The last day of Dakshma^ ana sees South India in holiday mood and 
busily preparing for a care-free three-day programme of rites social 
and scriptural. It is “ Bhogi Pandigai"i-the Festival of ErioCw 
dedicated specially to Indra, the controller of clouds and of seasonal 
rains, and the chief Reveller of the Gods, hilarious and happy whose 

are mentioned in 

such classical Tamil texts as the Manimekhalai. the desert™ 
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close analogy to that of the Mahabharata (Adi Parva, ch. lxiii). 
There is a curious legend reminiscent of a popular compromise between 
the worshippers of the pastoral Krishna, and the Aryan agricultural 
Indra, which merits mention. Lord Krishna, provoked by the insol- 
ence of Indra, who was filled with conceit at the incense burnt at his 
altar on Bhogi Pandigai, directed the cowherds of Brindavan to 
worship instead a great hill full of pasture meadows, appropriately 
named — Govardhana. Indra, deprived of customary tribute, poured 
down in merciless wrath all the rain of all the clouds upon the land of 
the cowherds, but Krishna procured for them a refuge by raising up 
the Govardhana Hill itself. Balked of his revenge, Indra acknowledged 
his inferiority and Krishna permitted Bhogi day to be celebrated as 
usual. Sir Valentine Chirol, in a recent book, dwells on a unique 
ceremony at Chattarpur where, in the presence of the Maharaja, 
Indra is compelled to bow down every year to the family deity of the 

ruler. 


The Brahmans in attendance on the Maharaja’s family God immediately 
swarmed up short ladders on either side on to the howdah, and inva<ling it with 
loud war-cries, knocked the God India’s attendants about with every appear- 
ance of violence and seizing hold of the idol itself bundled it unceremoniously 
down to the ground, where they and not its own attendants supported it and. 
made it turn its face to the Maharaja and his God. 


The cup of Indra’ s humiliation is thus filled drop by drop in 
Indian popular religion ! 

To resume. Long before the Bhogi Festival, the village arti- 
sans are busy repairing and decorating every Hindu house ; the house- 
wife carries out much scrubbing and cleaning ; the walls and lintels 
of doors are painted in auspicious colours— there are pictures ot 
Krishna and the Gopis, of Ganesh ; “ a very favourite representation 
is that of an English soldier prostrate beneath the feet of a tiger who- 
glares at the sepov who is bravely trying to rescue his pale comrade. 
The male membe'rs of the family purchase new vessels, clothes or 
ornaments. Immediately before sunrise, the dirt and rubbish that 
has accumulated in the past year, collected with laborious care and 
swe^rr . central heaft is set on ire. The urchins gather around 
the P pile in the shivering morning air and drag their elders too, f 
proud indeed are they, since for weeks previously they have been busy 

baskets dead leaves, worm-eaten wood and everything that will and 
ought to burn. “ This Fire,” Charles Gover observes, is the oblation 

toSurya--the Son God^uid wakes him fromM. step ^rmhnn 
0 fL f n eX ert bis power and gladden the earth with his hght and heat, 
mfnhe embers have died down into a glimmer, all the viUagers 

bathe and begin t festive meaL The evening is spent m 

family p» or purc ]! aS es for the next day and, at night, sometime* 
LTmu Ji dance to the tune of tom-tom and trumpet is nfetarf 

But all this is pie imm J 8 OVM and a puriicatorjr 

*■ — A - 
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or, what is more efficacious, the junction of two rivers, is earnestly 
sought after by many a Hindu that day. The Granga meets the 
Jumna at Prayag and no place is so reminiscent of all that is stirring 
and strengthening in Hindu culture. Poorer pilgrims of the South 
wend their way to Karnes vara m or the Cauvery or some nearer holy 
spot. Til seed and water poured out to the manes that day assume an 
•added significance ; no moment is more opportune for the initiation 
of disciplines or of expiatory rites. Gifts multiply in fruit if given at 
this time and inscriptions abound with instances of endowments made 
by Royal personages and chieftains on Makara Sankranti day. Accor* l- 
ing to the Varahapurana , a full moon, a new moon, a day of the 
transition of the Sun from one Zodiacal sign to another, a Vishuva 
Sankranti, a yugadi, an Ayana Sankranti (the beginning of Dakshina- 
yana and of Uttarayana) are, each, a hundred times as auspicious 
•as the preceding, for gifts. 

Our concern is more with the folk festival of Pongal and the 
celebration of the holiday by the people. The Sun spreads a peculiar 
charm that day in the clean and tidy villages, where every house 
front is decorated and everyone is dressed in the newest or the cleanest 
clothes. The elders ceremoniously bless the children and others, and 
present them with clothes or ornaments. The women enter upon the 
cooking of the newly harvested rice in new or consecrated vessels. 

“ The Pongal dish of rice is as important a test of housewifely skill 
in the Madras Presidency as the Christmas plum-pudding in English 
homes/' Every constituent of the dish has to be a produce of the 
season just closed and the preparation itself is done in the open court- 
yard of the house. The rapidity with which the fire is lit and the 
milk boils, the direction in which the boiled milk overflows the pot, 
are all observed with anxious care, since each little fact concerning 

v o 

the cooking is of great meaning in village life. Of course, the pot is 
placed in position on a new hearth after invoking Ganesh, the shield 
against all obstacles, but the ways of Gods are inscrutable and they 
speak to men in many voices. The Pongal offered to the Sun is then 
distributed among all members of the family, including the four-footed 
friends. That evening, when man meets man, it is asked — “ Has it 
boiled ?” and tb e answer comes — “ It has/’ 

Childhood is the most precarious stage of life in India and mothers 
consider, as deadly enemies of their little ones, the evil eye, witches 
and ghosts and sorcery. Hence all holy days are availed of to wave 
lights around them, or to chant protective formula? m their presence 

Pongal day, however, sesame seeds (fresh and whitened) are 
poured over the children or waved round them thrice and then distri- 
buted with coco-nut and sugar to relations and neighbours Women 
in holiday dress, followed by gaily bedecked girls, flit about from house 
to house exchanging greetings. Eai Bahadur Gupta observes that 
on the afternoon of the Sankranti day, men visit their friends and 
relations with their children and distribute til seed with su^ar saying 

“ ul ghya, gul ghya, ani god bola “ accept this til and sugar and 
speak sweetly to us”. Every daughter has to be present on Pongal 
<lay, to celebrate the occasion, for it is essentially a domestic festival 
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No Brahmin officiates and the rites are simple and significant. The 
master of the house is the leader of the family group. Gifts are made 
to servants, and tenants, “ to cows and calves and beggars'’. 

The third day is Mattu Pongal or the Pongal of cattle. No 
other country holds the cow in such intense veneration as India, 
though, centuries of supineness have justified the modern charge of 
neglecting the breeding of cattle and of paying little heed to their 
preservation. That day is a holiday for the cattle, after a period of 
strenuous exertion in the fields. They are elaborately cleaned as a 
preliminary to a good deal of painting of the horns, tying of bells and 
anklets, and decoration. Garlands of wild flowers are wound round 
their necks and saffron water sprinkled all over their sides. The 
grateful villager and the housewife then bow down to the beasts and 
march round them in prayerful attitudes. After being surprised by a 
•sumptuous meal, the cattle are taken in procession along the streets, 
surrounded by the din of all the drums of the neighbourhood aided 
by all the throats of the young. Finally, across a narrow strip of 
burning fire, the cattle are forced to leap. Anthropologists ascribe 
this widely prevalent practice to the primitive belief in the quickening 
and fertilising influences of bonfires and as preventing the evil effects 
of witchcraft. Thus, a good deal petted and ultimately scared out of 
their wits, the cattle ruminate in their sheds sorely perplexed at their 
holiday. 

These three days are as Wilson wrote : 

red letter days of the calendar — significant signs — importing what they 
■designate — public holidays — days on which the artificer and the peasant rest 
-from physical exertion, and spend some passing hours in a kindly communion 
of idleness with their fellows, in which, if the plough stands still and the anvil is 
silent, the spirit of social intercourse is kept alive and man is allow ed to feel that 
he was bom for some nobler end than to earn the scanty bread of the pauper 

by the unrelaxing labour of the slave. 

The steadfastness with which these festivals are being observed 
by the Hindu, despite poverty and declining zest in life, is an 
indication of India’s innate conservatism which might yet be of 
immense value to the World. 

N. Kasturi Iyer, 


* 



* 





RACE AND CULTURE. 

[Dr. Kelly Miller, M.A., LL.D., is Dean of Howard University and has 
been Professor of Sociology since 1890; this University at Washington D. C., 
though undenominational, is mostly used by the Negroes, and turns out many 
graduates, some of whom have attained distinction, like our reputed author. 

The central note of this short article is Theosophical; every stage in any 
civilization represents an expression in human endeavour. From forest-dwelling 
savages the city-man of to-day can learn many a lesson, thus quickening the 
elimination of his own savagery. Again, the race to which our author belongs, 
is contributing something in the building of America which no other class can 
offer. Similarly in refining and elevating modern human civilization, India 
has something to offer of philosophical outlook and spirituality which no one 
else possesses. Peace between the nations, as good will between East and West, 
depends on a proper blending of cultures which are avenues of growth. — Eds.] 


Race is usually defined as a group of individuals who possess a 
common body of inherited characteristics, such as colour, hair, features, 
and other physical peculiarities. We also know that such a group, 
by long adaptation to the same environmental influences, acquires 
certain more or less inalienable mental and moral traits, which come to 
be looked upon as peculiar to this or that particular race. Whether 
mental and moral traits are physically or socially inherited gives 
rise to an endless controversy which is here suggested only to be avoided. 
Why have all of the great religions come out of Asia, and the great 
inventors and discoverers from Europe? Why is the personality 
of the Italian so manifestly different from that of the German ? Why 
does the African differ so markedly from the European in docility of 
temper and sluggishness of will ? Shall we account for all of these 
widely divergent manifestations of spirit and temper in terms of race 
or environment ? 

Whichever fork of the road we may choose, the same plain facts 
of observation and experience stare us in the face at the end of the 
journey. The different so-called races, express their souls in different 
modes of manifestation. It is important for us to recognize that each 
race variety has its special cultural contribution to make to the sum 
total of human expression. 

There are certain conditions which must be provided if the specia 
genius of each race is to come to full expression, though it is remarkable 
what fine contributions have been made to the common store even by 
under-appreciated minorities. Thus, probably, the finest music 
characteristic of America is the contribution of the American Negro 
the jubilee melodies and spirituals that have welled up from the Negro’s 
heart like the trill from the throat of the bird. 

id Ceil is un&ttftiuStblfij howcvcij unless the men of every race 
have due respect and regard for their own racial inheritance. They 
do a grave disservice to a race who teach its young men to despise 
their antecedents. The race that thinks it has nothing to learn from 
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its ancestors disinherits itself. It may ape the culture of an alien 
race, which may despise it for its pains or, flattered by emulation, may 
tolerate its members, but nothing can make up to a tree for the oss 
of its roots. 

Another facet of the problem is that no culture can be complete 

in isolation. No man liveth to himself, and no race can play its part 

alone on the world-stage. Just as a single note does not constitute 

music, however indispensable in the woven harmony of a symphony, 

so the culture of any race, however distinctive and colourful, must be 

seen in its due relation to that of other races and to the general stage of 

world-culture, to show up at its best. That is one reason, among 

others, why mutual friendliness among the different peoples of the 

earth is of paramount importance. And growing friendliness depends, 

m large measure, on closer acquaintance with each other’s backgrounds, 

ethical, social, political, religious. Sympathy is the fruit of under- 
standing. 

So far as lies in our power, we have to see that no race is prevented, 
by environmental conditions beyond its control, by oppression or 
contempt, from making its distinctive contribution to the mosaic 
of civilization ; and, further, that the race expression shall be evaluated 
truly, and put to suitable and adequate use in every case. 

Kelly Miller. 


The progress we have achieved, so far, relates in every case to 
purely physical appliances, to objects and things, not to the inner man. 
We have now every convenience and comfort of life, everything that 
panders to our senses and vanity, but not one atom of moral improve- 
ment do we find in Christendom since the establishment of the religion 
of Christ. As the cowl does not make the monk, so thf renunciation 
of the old Gods has not made men any better than they were before, 
but only, perhaps, worse. 

The simple truth is that the word 4 4 civilization ” is a very 
vague and undefined term. Like good and evil, beauty and ugliness, 
etc., civilization and barbarism are relative terms. For that which 
to the Chinaman, the Hindu, and the Persian would appear the height 
of culture, would be regarded by the European as a shocking lack of 
manners, a terrible breach of Society etiquette. . . In Bombay the 

Puritan English woman regards, suffused with blushes, the narrow 
space of bared waist, and the naked knees and legs of the native 

Bring the Brahmanee into a modern ball-room— nay, the 

15 — and watch the effect produced on her ! 


woman. 

* 1 Queen’s Drawing-room 


H. P. Blavatsky. (Lucifer— Avgust 1890.) 
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[ Dr. Haltiday Sutherland « tifS^pp^tiontoBirt.h Preven- 

burgh University, is prominently identrfed with the pp Nationa i L if e . 

Sin England. He is the Honorary Secretary of the > Ueague o & ^ 

Statements in his book Birth Control, P* e gue j fe Marie Stopes. 

20th, 1923. On appeal to the House of Lords, the F gm t f conviction 
Justice was restored on November 21st, 1924. This show P an( j 

against Birth-prevention of Dr. Sutherland who sacrifi • 
money to stand up and fight for it. 

Occultism in Theosophy regards every artificial metliodofbirth^re^ 

meat for the true seeker of the Wisdom. Further.it “ put se - and sense- 
control as the one and only sure method for any self-respecting soul. Eos.] 


The aims of birth prevention by means of contraception are 
two-fold— to lessen suffering and to increase happiness ; ends good in 
themselves. These promised benefits depend on the truth or false- 
hood of two assumptions. First, that a natural unrestricted birth 
rate is the cause of poverty, famines, unemployment, high death rates, 
and war or, in other words that these evils have no relation to human 
selfishness and only exist because too many children have been and 
are being born. Secondly, that happiness is increased when sex union 
may have no possible relation to the procreation of children. This 
last assumption is claimed as a new and scientific discovery, although 
in reality it is the view that was held far back in the mists of time by 
the first Courtesan. Moreover I maintain that there is no argument 
in favour of contraception that cannot be refuted, decently and in 
order, by reference to the established laws of biological, economic, 
and ethical science. 

This, then, is the issue on which there is now a clash of thought 
throughout Western Europe. Those who advocate contraception 
are, strange to say, mostly Humanitarians, and a love of humanity 
as a philosophy of life usually ends in a hatred of mankind in the mass. 
Thus it is argued that if the poor will not use the boon of contracep- 
tion, they should be sterilized and that if contraception does not 
improve the race, the halt, the maimed and the blind should be destroy- 
ed in a Lethal Chamber. So wide is the controversy that even the 
language of debate has been debased, and words themselves have 
ceased to have a meaning. And now Voices from the East are heard. 
Self-discipline and not love of humanity is the first step on the Aryan 

Path that leads through peace and happiness to the transcendental 
heights of God. 
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Contraception is unnatural because it is an inversion of the 
Natural Law whereby the Divine Will is expressed in manifestation. 
Throughout Nature the purpose of sex congress is procreation of 
species. The sex instinct is natural and normal, and involves no 
question of right or wrong apart from the circumstances under which* 
it is gratified. 

To most ordinary men and women sex union is the physical 
realisation of that intellectual craving for intimate understanding,, 
natural to an existence in which each of us must live and die alone. 
Without that craving, or love, governed by reason, sex union between 
human beings is on a lower plane than amongst animals, where it is 
ruled by instinct. In Nature there is thus the primary purpose of 
sex union, procreation of species, and the secondary purpose, sensa- 
tions of pleasure of creation whereby the primary purpose may be 
achieved. Now the primary includes the secondary , but the secondary 
does not of necessity include the primary, and contraception is held 
to be unnatural because it involves the doing of an act, whilst the pri- 
mary object for which that act was intended is being frustrated- 
That is the simple truth in terms of biology and of ethics. 

As mankind has free will it is possible for any man or woman 
to say — “ The human will is greater than Nature. In this matter I 
shall act contrary to the Natural Law. I shall take the pleasure and 
avoid the debt, in order that my happiness may be increased .’ 7 

Those who adopt this mental attitude may forget that this parti- 
cular pleasure is the gratification of a nerve, whereas happiness is a 
mood of the mind. They may forget the wisdom of the ages — that 
those who seek pleasure never find happiness. All these things they 
may forget, but nevertheless their attitude of mind is clear and compre- 
hensible to others. I have stressed this point in order to show on the 
other hand the mental confusion of those who maintain that contracep- 
tion is not unnatural. Their confusion of thought is inevitable, 
because they know neither the meaning of words nor the principles 
of reasoning. When they meet the words Natural Law they 
think of the laws of physics, such as Gravitation, and not of the 
Unseen Momentum of the Universe as expressed in Life. When told 
that contraception is unnatural they answer — “ Unnatural ! It is 
unnatural to stop our teeth, but we do it, and no one thinks it wrong . 77 
That answer is hailed as convincing by the half instructed and half 
baked millions to whom it is addressed. And yet in that very answer 
their original contention is condemned. The purpose for which teeth 
are stopped is to assist the function of digestion. The purpose of 
contraception is to frustrate the function of generation. Not least 
of the social evils of birth prevention is the loose and muddled thinking 

with which it is associated. 

The advocacy of contraception lowers the standard of sex morality 
amongst married and unmarried alike, because, as a means of prevent- 
ing pregnancy, contraception does not imply, and indeed may obviate, 
the necessity for self-control. That is one essential difference in princi- 
ple between contraception and the use of the safe period, as a means of 
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Under certain circumstances 



or 



avoiding pregnancy. . 

economic it is necessary to limit the size of a family , and apa 
absolute continence, which in marriage may be difficult or impossible, 
the u e of marriage may be limited to the week preceding the menses, 

not im 





when conception, although not lmpossioie, is least iiKeiy to occur. 
This implies of necessity at least three weeks of self-control, 
over, no mechanical obstacle is used to prevent pregnancy 
no ill effects on the health of the man or woman ; and the intercourse 
is physiological. And yet there are some who hold that there is no 
difference in principle between the use oi a contraceptive and the use 
of the safe period as a method of birth control. They say that the 



difference is only in the method and not in the principle 
It would be as honest to suggest that there is no difference in principle 







between Socialism and Capitalism, since 

should be controlled. The Capitalist advocates private control, 
Socialist, public control. Can anyone honestly maintain that this 
is merely a difference in the method of controlling property ? 
a very muddle-headed person could do so, and only a muddled mind 

Births may be limited by self-control : but births 

Therefore self-control is the same 



V 

could argue thus 


may be limited by contraceptives, 
as using contraceptives. 

That is an example of how even simple words may cease to have 
any meaning in the minds of those who have never been trained 
to think for themselves. In order to enlighten them I quote the 
classical example of false reasoning — 


Every negro is black : 

But every negro is a man : 

Therefore every man is black. 

These false syllogisms on which the case for contraception is 
mostly based deserve close study in order that their fallacies may be 
lucidly exposed for the benefit of those who are too ignorant to recog- 
nise the deception that is being practised on their minds. Other 
social evils of contraception are more obvious. Thus it is advocated 
in place of social reform. 



is inevitable because the policy of 
contraception is based on the assumption that a high birth rate is 
the cause of social misery. Here again the theory of contraception 
is in direct opposition to ascertained biological facts. Throughout 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms the birth rate is regulated in 
relation to the chances of death . The high birth rates amongst the 
poorest people are Nature’s methods of making good the leakage from 
the high death rates of insanitary conditions. This law was discovered 
by Doubleday in 1837. It was re-stated by me in 1922 in these terms— 
U nder circumstances of hardship the birth rate tends to rise and in circv m- 
stance, of ease ,he birth me tends to fall. There are no eleTpta to 
that Law, either amongst animals or mankind. Thus the Fulmar 
Petrel of the mid-Pacific has no enemies, and flourishes, although it 
lays but one egg a year. In contrast to this bird is the conger eel 
who has many enemies and whose survival depends on the production 
by each conger of fifteen milhon eggs a year. So also under conditions 
of hardship the human birth rate tends to rise. Between 1800 and 
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i820 social conditions in England were deplorable, and in many 
pa s o he country there was famine. And yet during the first ten 

. hat period the population of Britain increased by 14 per cent, 
an urmg the second decade by 20 per cent. Again as social condi- 
_ions improve, the birth rate tends to fall. Thus in the Suez Canal 

f ° ne qa 11 ^ decade of this century the death rate was reduced 

, r01 * P 61 thousand, by reason of a campaign against malaria. 

* s e infant mortality was also reduced an increase of population 
^as expected. But there was no increase of population, because as 
socia conditions were improved the birth rate fell of its own accord. 

or was there here any question of contraception, because the people 
were strict Mohammedans, to whom this practice is forbidden. 

The chronic poverty of India is in no way caused by the high 
birth rate, since there is poverty both in the thinly and thickly populat- 
ed regions. And yeo contraception is advocated as a panacea for 
social misery in India and this in spite of the obvious existence of admit- 
ted social evils— such as (a) no fixity of tenure outside Bengal; ( b ) 
unchecked usury ; (c) a plague of litigation ; and (d) rigid methods 
ot taxation, especially the tax on salt. In face of examples such as 
this it is almost incomprehensible how anyone outside Bedlam could 
regard contraception as a measure of social reform. 

There are many who practise birth prevention in perfect good 
faith, but on the other hand contraception tends to encourage anti- 
social qualities, such as selfishness and the vulgar mental attitude, well 
named in France “ V esprit arriviste ’ — the desire to be social climbers. 

It is also probable that the greatest social evils of contraception are 
outside of marriage. The advocacy of contraception conveys the 
knowledge of how sex desire may be gratified without the pain, publi- 
city amd responsibility of children. Thus the fear of pregnancy is 
removed from unmarried men and women, and that fear may be a 
salutary restraint and inducement to right conduct, when nobler 
restraints have weakened or failed. Amongst the married contracep- 
tion leads to small families, and although the parents of a large family 
may envy the comfort enjoyed by those who have only one or two 
children, the fact remains that the large family is the greatest novitiate 
into Life. Their struggle for existence begins in the nursery. In a 
recent book on the Royal Navy there is this significant comment that 
“ the men of exceptionally fine physique and character were nearly 
always from large families whose parents had both married young.”* 

Halliday Sutherland. 


* Three Bou<s of Tape by A. Trystan Edwards, London. W. Heinemann 

Ltd., 1929. 


HINDU NAMES. 

[V. Narayanan, M.A., M.L, is an advocate of the Madras High Court, 
member of the Senate of the Annamalai University of Chidambaram, and is 
connected with the Sanskrit Academy of Madras. His University lectures on 
Early Tamil Literature, his favourite subject, won deserved appreciation. 


In this interesting article our author deals with a Hindu custom rooted in 
old tradition and followed by instinct. That it is not meaningless superstition 
will be clear from the study of the extracts taken from the Secret Doctrine of 
H. P. Blavatsky and appended to the article.— Eds.] 


“ What’s in a name ? A rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet/’ Still among the peoples of the West there is the christening 
ceremony at which the child receives the name of some Saint, or 
biblical character, and often of some relative and friend. Among 
our Muslim brothers many bear the names or titles of the Prophet 
and his followers, and very early the practice of Christian names was 
adopted, and Isu which is derived from Jesus, is a much more common 
name among them than is the original among Christians. While 
Miriam Bibi is as universal as Mary. 

Long before the practice grew among the Christians and the 
Muhammadans, the peculiar custom of naming children after one or 
the other of the divine names was extant in India. We do not find 
any trace of this custom in the Vedas* The proper names in the 
Vedas are either nick-names or fancy-names, but they are never the 
names of the Deity* So far I have come only rarely across 
passages in the Upanishads or in the Brahmana portions of the Vedas 
in which the names of persons are the names of one or the other deities 
mentioned therein. Bare and exceptional instances that I remember 
are, — Vamadeva, which is the name of a Rishi as well as of God Siva ; 
and Hiranyanabha which occurs in the Pmsnopanishad as the name of a 
Kausalya, or the native of Kosala or a Rishi of the Kosala country, 
where Hiranyanabha is one of the names of Brahma. But the genera- 
lity of names are like Ratheetara, Paurasishti, Moudgalya, Trisanku 
in the Taittiriya Upanishad. Other lists of names are found in the 
Chandogya Upanishad and in the fist of Vamsas (genealogies) of 
Brahmanas given in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad , and most of 
these are fancy names. Nick-names like Satyakama (love of truth), 
son of Jabala, Silaka (Stone), son of Salavati, Sweta-ketu (White 
bannered), son of Aruna, Bharadwaja (a kind of bird),Ghrita Kausika 
(ghi Kausika) , Agnivesya (House of fire), Vyaghrapada (Tiger-footed), 
Silpa (Statue), remind us of surnames still current in Europe. 

The rare instances that I have mentioned appear to be accidental 
and do not warrant the inference that the names were given in those 
days to individuals as indications of devotion to any god or deva. 
In this connection it would he interesting to refer to a passage which 
relates to Namakarana (naming or christening) and which does not 
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contain any indication of the now popular Hindu practice of naming 
individuals after the gods. The passage occurs in the early portion 

of the Kowsheetaki Upanishad. 

Similarly we do not meet with this custom in the earlier Puranas* 
It is probably only with the rise of the Bhakti (devotional) movement 
in Hinduism that the naming of children after one or other of the 
several names of Deity became usual. Some of the earliest personages 
who are thus named are Sankara, Purush ottama, Prabahkara, Vasudeva, 
Yadava, and Kuinarila. The practice, however, had another origin 
somewhat earlier than the Bhakti movement, though in very limited 
circles. Some of the ancient kings called themselves after the names 
of either Vishnu or of Siva on their accession to the throne. This 
was due probably to the panegyric of the Court poets who compared 
them with the gods in their laudatory verses. But the usage that 
spread along with the Bhakti movement is based on an altogether 
different idea. The idea of naming children after the Lord became 
popular because it was thought that frequent repetitions of several 
divine names, although without any thought of the sacred origin^ 
helps in the accumulation of Punya (merit) and consequently in the 
progress towards salvation. It is notable that one of the earliest 
Alwars who sang about Vishnu in Tamil, Vishnuchitta (popularly 
known as Perialwar) has in a decade of verses emphasised this point 
of view of the Bhakti cult. He says : 


Name your children after Narayana : the mother of that child whose 
name is Narayana will not go to hell even if she deserved it. What is 
the use of naming your children after patrons and kings merely in the 
hope of getting jewels and fine clothes as presents from them ? It does 
not matter even if you lose the patronage of rich people by not naming 
your children after them. Name your children after Deity even though 
you have to live a mendicant’s life. If you call your children Govinda 
or Madhava you will save yourselves from hell in consequence. Of what 
use is it to name a mortal by a mortal’s name ? A divine name given to a 
child is like nectar poured into a rotten receptacle. It makes that recep- 
tacle wholesome and nectar-full. Therefore name your children after the 


thousand names of the Lord. 

This poem of Perialwar finds a parallel in the Bhagavata Pumna, 

where a woman who by unholy acts deserved eternal torment in hell 

attained salvation, because she remembered on her deathbed the name 

of Narayana, the name she had given to her child. This practice of 

naming children after the several names of Deity is embodied in one 

of the Smritis or guide books on Hindu conduct. Therein it is said that 

one of the five ways by which a person indicated that he was a slave 

of another was the adoption of his name to himself, ft : is tks ; idea 

that underlies the universal adoption of divine names by the Hmdus 

There is a diversity of gods and goddesses m the ‘Hindu ^o^d 

has a host of names for his or her devotee to choose 


each of these nas » ^ : , . ,. , nr 

All these names nave . „ . Th ^ therefore no* 


from. 


of the several attractive aspects of Godhea<l 

dearth of Hindus 

be that at the back of th D whose Afferent aspects the 

^WfeTtha Bndu pantheon are, and which idea has been 
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so well expressed in the Upanishads : “ The One exists, the learned 

call It variously.” 

Naming children after one or tlie other of tlie divinities is to the 
Advaitee constant reminder of his cardinal doctrine that all souls 
are identical with the one God. The same characteristmal naming 
of persons is to the Hindu Bhakta a constant reminder of the rela- 
tionship of the Master and the slaves, the Guru and chela, that exi . 
between God and His creatures, the Universal Self and the Jiva-atmas. 
In either case this peculiar custom of the Hindus serves to remirn 
■one constantly of one’s relationship with the Supreme Deity. It 
is said that “ George Eliot” chose that name as her pen-name, because 
it was a “mouth-filling” name. There are fortunately many such 

Xi j.'L £11 1 « ^ ? 5 wi An /Vi tta n ni •f Vici T ,ovipnri« — liko. A Hl/LVfl JcOSd &S trllC 


■“ mouth-filling” names given in the Lexicons — like Amarakosa as tne 
names of the gods, from which the believing Hindu can choose what 
he likes. More names, if required, are to be found in the Namavalis 
or lists of names given to the Hindu gods and goddesses, names which 
are repeated during the hours of prayer by devotees. 

In South India (where the Bhakti cult is reported to have originat- 
ed) we find the practice of naming children after the names of the 
gods widely prevalent ; and although it is true that in North India 
the custom prevails to the same extent, still North Indians use other 
names as surnames or family names and contract the names of the 
deities as - initials. There is a growing tendency in recent years 
among South Indians also to follow the North Indians in this respect— 
a tendency which on a recent occasion the Rt. Hon. Mr. Y. S. Srini- 
vasa Sastri noticed with regret and made adverse comments upon. 

V. Narayanan. 


NOTES ON THE ABOVE. 

As beautifully expressed by P. Christian, the learned author 
•of “The History of Magic” and of “L’Homme Rouge des Tuileries,” 
the word spoken by, as well as the name of, every individual largely 
•determine his future fate. Why ? Because — 

— “ When our Soul (mind) creates or evokes a thought, the represen- 
tative sign of that thought is self- engraved upon the astral fluid, which 
is the receptacle and, so to say, the mirror of all the manifestations of 

being. 

“ The sign expresses the thing : the thing is the (hidden or 
occult) virtue of the sign. 

“ To pronounce a word is to evoke a thought, and make it present: 
the magnetic potency of the human speech is the commencement of every 
manifestation in the Occult World. To utter a Name is not only to 
define a Being (an Entity), but to place it under and condemn it through 
the emission of the Word (Verbum), to the influence of one or more Occult 
potencies. Things are, for every one of us, that which it (the Word) 
makes them while naming them. The Word (Verbum) or the speech of 
every man is, quite unconsciously to himself, a blessing or a curse ; 
this is why our present ignorance about the properties or attributes of the 
idea as well as about the attributes and properties of matter, is often 
fatal to us. 
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Yes, names (and words) are either beneficent or maleficent * 
, a f e rtain 8ense » either venomous or health-giving, according 

+i f - “ lclc * en influences attached by Supreme Wisdom to their elements, 
nat is to say, to the letters which compose them, and the numbkrk 
correlative to these letters” 

This is strictly true as an esoteric teaching accepted by all the 
Eastern Schools of Occultism, In the Sanskrit, as also in the Hebrew 
and all other alphabets, every letter has its occult meaning and its 
rationale ; it is a cause and an effect of a preceding cause and a combi- 
nation of these very often produces the most magical effect. The 
vowels, especially, contain the most occult and formidable potencies. 
The Mantras (esoterically, magical rather than religious) are chanted 
by the Brahmins and so are the Vedas and other Scriptures. 

— Secret Doctrine I. 93-9 L 


The power of names is great, and was known since the first men 
were instructed by the divine masters . — Secret Doctrine II. 767, 

Thus, Vaivasvata, Xisuthrus, Deukalion, Noah, etc., etc., — all the 
head-figures of the world-deluges, universal and partial, astronomical 
and geological — all furnish in their very names the records of the 
causes and effects which led to the event, if one can but read them 

fully . — Secret Doctrine II. 335. 

*/ 



moral audit in industry. 

rTerame Davis is an educator and sociologist and is connected with the 
Institute of Human Relations at Yale University. He is one of the Editors 

of The Journal of Social Forces . — Eds.] 


We are living in an acquisitive society. America is immersed 
in a capitalistic civilization. We have a money culture. Futuie 
generations will say we have x money stereotype. To some degree 
we have a psychopathic obsession on prosperity. The result is it 
has become a standard practice to have an annual financial audit. 
Businesses are considered successful in proportion as the annual finan- 
cial audit shows large profits. The human side of the business is 
neglected. The theory has been advanced that in America it is 
impossible to make large profits unless business is so organized as to 
help employees to the maximum possible extent. This theory 
is fallacious. A concern can make huge profits and still treat its em- 
ployees very unfairly. Long hours, low wages, recurring unemploy- 
ment may wreak havoc with the labour forces in ^ CO J 

still making colossal profits. We need a human audit of industry to 
correspond to the financial audit. This would help to safeguard all 
the parties to industry — labour, management, capital and public. 
Without some such device w T e can never find the truth about industry, 
much less humanize our economic machine. 

In America the Civil War, fought to free the slaves, occurred half 
a century ago ; the World-War, fought to end all war, is already more 
than a decade away, yet still America faces an ever -recurrent civil 
war on her industrial front. The conflict is all the more deadly because 
it is carried on under the guise of peace. We have only to recall the 
record of the past few years to hear again the tumult of strikes, the 
shouting of red alarms, and the battle cries of labour massacres. 
Almost every basic industry suffers — coal, railroads, and, but yesterday, 
the southern textiles. Yet we still remain bewildered and uncertain 
as to diagnosis or treatment. 

The fact is that in industrial conflict, as in all war, the truth is 
exceedingly elusive. It is especially difficult for those within an 
industry ot even within a local community to study the situation 
impartially. Feeling is too tense, social pressure is too great and the 
press is too partisan, to permit of an impartial appraisal. Class bias, 
the prejudice of our middle-class thinking, the warping effect of the 
present social order, or any order in which we live, all play their part. 
We are all blinded by layer after layer of social custom,, convention and 
tradition. Our present way of life seems of necessity the right way 

•of life. 

It surely should be possible to have a human audit which would 
ascertain scientifically the actual conditions in an industrial concern 
investigated. Questions which might be asked in such an audit 
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include not only the capitalization, dividends paid, etc., but the number 

office atiH *n| SU + S Str ^ es tiiat Pave occurred ; the number of 

wages for rlFff + e ? P Oyee ® ; the com P a ny’s wage-scale policy ; how 
JL, • irT ^ i typeS ° f W0lliers com pare with those in unionized 
P , m all . led fields *. and the movement of wages, both in actual 
n received and as measured by purchasing power. 

- i xi"? hours work, vacation privileges, and specific provisions 

„° T i- e L ® . I 1 aiK ^ safet y °f workers — all are proper subjects for such an 

’l ^ . mm 
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Statements^ might well be included on the opportunity to 
a vance , the provision of educational facilities ; the economic security 
of workers the adequacy of accident compensation and the types 
of social insurance provided, unemployment, sickness, and old age ; 
the type of industrial government, with the extent of employees' 
participation in it ; and the attitude towards trade unions. 


Other matters which the human audit might present would be 
^ employees' share in the prosperity of the business, the measures 
to foster industrial good will, and the firm’s community relations, 
including support of welfare enterprises. 

If every concern knew that such questions were going to be asked 
about it, it would perhaps spend enough time to safeguard human 
welfare in industry. Certainly it would do infinitely more than 
is being done now. There seems little question that, when the men 
who direct industry have caught fully the vision of human better- 
ment, a human audit will be the true and accepted measure of success 
in any industry. 


Jerome Davis, 


AN APOLOGY. 

In our November number, through an unfortunate crroi, the 
name of the author of the article “The Science (?) of Government ” 
appears as J. R. Stratford instead of J. R. Stafford, as it should be. 
We offer our sincere apologies to Mr . S tafford for tins mistake, as 
also for a printer’s error on p. 730 where by mischance the word 
“field” has got transformed into “ firle. ’ We are sure, owever, 
that neither of these mistakes have affected the pleasure of our 
readers in Mr. Stafford's plain spoken and stimulating article. 



IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

% ■ " ** 

UTOPIAS.* 

[ J.D. Beresford’s interesting article ought to tempt two classes of thin- 
kers to continue the discussion he opens : ( 1 ) some good Theosopliical student 
could and should attempt an examination of the Spiritual Utopia, guided by 
emancipated yogis; is such an Arcadia possible ? (2) so much is heard of 
Ram-Raj nowadays in India that a serious Sanskritist is invited to depict the 
glory that was Aryavarta in the hope of a cyclic return. Eds.] 

The origin of all Utopias must be sought in criticism of the world 
as it exists ; and to this mood of discontent the human mind exhibits 
three "reactions. The first of these I dealt with last month. Mr. 
Norman Douglas’s How About Europe % displays the most elementary 
response to discomfort. It is that seen in the child who abuses the 
immediate cause of its pain, attacking with little fists the gross, 
unyielding thing that has bruised it. And in most cases, we 
find behind these peevish attacks upon civilisation the indications 

of a strong personal grievance. 

The second form of reaction presents an intellectual and spiritual 
advance. It may as in the first case have some origin in a personal 
grievance against society, but it is creative rather than destructive. 
The child of our metaphor regards the sharp corner of the recent 
painful encounter with a meditative eye and sets about the planning 
of a world with rounded and resilient angles. 

This buil ding of Utopias has been a great feature of the world's 
literature. Indeed, there have been few national literatures without 
at least one fairly typical example. And the plans have been many 
and diverse. Plato’s conception of good government sketched in the 
Timaeus and developed in the Republic has been a model for the state- 
builders, while Sir Thomas More set a fashion for the literary method 
with his machinery of the imaginary voyager who chances upon the 
ideal country. But the natural human tendency to shape a fantasy 
that is in soothing contrast to the realities of experience has led men 
to picture Cities of the Sun and of Atlantis, Golden Ages and even 
Thelemas as various as their own desires, related one to another only 
by the single classification that they are all “ castles in the air,” the 
expression of those who can find here no abiding city but seek one 

to come. 

Within the last sixty years this tendency to plan a world nearer 
to the heart’s desire has exhibited two main lines of development. 
The first is illustrated by such social and ethical reconstructions as 
Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward. The second which derives 
ultimately from Bacon’s New Atlantis puts its faith in the developments 

* The Autocracy of Mr. Parham. By H. G. Wells. (Heinemann, London. 

7s. 6d.) 
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of science in which category may be reckoned Lord Birkenhead’s 
comparatively recent book setting out a forecast of the conditions 
t hat he imagines may exist a hundred years hence. 

I must confess that I have not read this work. I gathered from 
the reviews that the writer is largely concerned with the probable 
developments of mechanical invention. And in that connection 
I seek no better guide than H. G. Wells. Moreover, I will admit 
that I knew very well how little likely it was that any book of Lord 
Birkenhead’s would appeal to my own sense of world development 
or world values. Wherefore I am proposing to take but a single 
exemplar in this kind, and to confine my attention to the general 
thesis of that expert Utopia builder who gave us just one more glimpse 
of his great hope for the world at the end of his last romance The 
Autocracy of Mr . Parham. 


The theme of this book is purely satirical. Mr. Wells, always in 
revolt against that static type of learning which is interested solely 
in the past, has depicted the awful results that might ensue from the 
entrusting of supreme power to the scholarly, but incompetent, 
windily militaristic intelligence of such a man as Mr. Parham, who 
has no sense of the state, no regard for the benefit of mankind, no- 
feeling for altruism. 

That Wells, himself, has all these virtues very strongly marked, 
no reasonable person could deny. All his later books, covering a 
period of more than twenty years, have been either frankly propagan- 
dist or have contained some indications of the spirit of his gospel. 
And the essence of that gospel has been always his dream of a better 
world purged from the great crime of war, a world in which men and 
women collaborate for the bringing about of universal understanding 
between man and man, the improvement of health and social 

conditions and the advancement of learning. 

His general scheme was laid out quite early m the present 
century with such books as Anticipations and A Modem Utopia 
but since then there has been a long list of romances in whic 
the essential theme has been constructive. The earliest hi this kind 
was In the Days of the Comet and this was followed by The JkorZd 
a f j? ree pj ie J)ream and Men Like Gods , to quote only those whic 

Aphy for us the picture of an ordered world ruled by 

reason 0 “ d aItnl j stlc motive is sharply emphasised. 

We are 8>? n ' of which are not blinded by self-interest. 

government, the membe ^ confinement of over-crowdmg 

the release of humanity modern city, (or the insanitary 

in the miserable condltl ^ que English village) , the abolishmg 

accommodation of th. p q. of di f ease , the establishment of a 

of all social caste , the concj g^_ ^ ^ gan(j and obvious re f 0 rm i 
sensible system °[ educatl< ? ’ ^ ceful or dered world ruled by reason 

and inhabited by men and women working togern ^ 
for the common good. 
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Now to me all these Utopias pictured by Wells have been very 
■pleasant reading. It has been a joy to me to forget for a time all the 
unpleasantness, the strife, the danger, the crass stupidities of the 
civilisation into which I was born , and enter imaginatively mto another 
in which no man or woman was poor or deformed, racked by spiritual, 
intellectual and physical miseries, or living blind and thwarted lives ; 
a civilisation in which I, for example, should be relieved of the 
perpetual irk of responsibility for some infinitesimal part of these 
miseries, and free to work for the development of some still further 
advance in the welfare of mankind. 


But before I enter into the destructive implications of that last 
sentence, I must pause for a moment upon what I may call the general 
uses served by these books as an influence on the public mind. And 
I have no least hesitation in declaring that their influence is all for 
good. They serve within their recognised limitations to hold up a 
model of something sweeter and saner than common fife, or as I have 
written in another place, to (i put some representation of beauty 
before a pregnant mother in order to influence the character of the 


unborn child,” continuing : 

And this reformer’s faith, which is my faith, will be justified if, as I believe, 
that chil d in the womb shall differ in important ways from its ancestors. Not only 
will it come into a world in which the ideal of unselfishness, whether in private 
life or as a social and economic doctrine, is recognised as it has never hitherto 
been in all the history of civilisation. It will also be bom with a greater tendency 
to embrace that ideal. 


And yet, even in those earlier days when these theories of social 
reform meant more to me than they do to-day, I was always aware 
of a sense of uneasiness on returning from my visit to one of these 
appealing Utopias, described by H. G. Wells. I came back stimulated, 
-eager to help in the prosecution of the social ideal, but with a feeling 
that I was then incapable of accounting for, of some great essential 
lacking from the inducements of those hypothetically perfect worlds. 


But I know now wherein they failed wholly to satisfy me, and 
my purpose in writing this article is to indicate that failure without, 
I hope, detracting from the valuable lesson that such books teach. 
For if I go on to write of a still higher ideal, I would not willingly 
destroy the lower, which is one of the early roads to wisdom. 

An appreciation of the manner in which we may realise the 
weakness of all such Utopias can be reached at once by posing the 
old question : “ And after that V’ It is answered by Wells in his 

suggestion of the still further development of scientific knowledge. 
He postulates always a steady advance in mechanics and physics, 
invents machines, whether of transport or manufacture, delicate 
instruments of research ; and in Men Like Gods, we are lured by 
the hope that man may conquer other worlds than his own, penetrate 
into the furthest secrets of matter, perhaps in some far distant 
future comprehend the universe. But still in the words of the French 
philosopher we may enquire “ Et apres ?” In truth there is no beyond 
for any Utopia planned on the Wellsian lines. They are, though 
he might passionately deny it, founded on the Positivist theories 
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of Auguste Comte. They are in their essence material Utopias, tending 
always to an improvement in material conditions and a fuller under- 
standing of matter. 

The glimpse of Utopia we find in Bernard Shaw’s Back to 
Methuselah goes nearer the truth than this. There we escape finally 
irom this futile worship of the false god Machinery which has hypnotised 
even such a fine intellect as that of H. G. Wells. In Shaw’s vision 
of the future, Mind is the sole ruler, gaining mastery over matter 
especially the matter of the body, and working towards its final 
emancipation from all the restrictions that matter imposes. There 
is, indeed, a definable end in this case, the solution of Eternal 
Quiescence. But, indeed, we do not need Shaw’s thousands of 
centuries of purely intellectual development to reach that individual 
goal. Pure intellect, as such, is another of the gods that modern 
men worship, regarding it as an end rather than as a means. 

There was a time not so many years ago when I had an idea of 
writing an Utopia in which spiritual development had been the 
means of progress, rather than advance on the lines of the older 
Utopists. I saw the world ordered by men and women who had 
advanced far along the road of true wisdom, who were possessed of 
supernal powers that protected them from physical attack, who 
could read the thoughts and intentions of those whom they ruled by 
their ordinances of love and sympathy, Yogis who, following the 
path of unselfishness, were still content to live in the flesh, sacrificing 

themselves for the good of humanity. 

This was a book that I was not then, and am not now, capable 
of writing ; but I believe the spirit of it to be nearer the truth than 
all the dreams of physical and intellectual perfection that have so 
far engaged the minds of the constructive idealists from Plato on- 
wards. The Utopia that pictures the ease of some relative perfection 
arising from physical health and wise government contains within 
itself the elements of decay. It is as it were the ripe fruit of that 
which we now see in the bud, but the fruit would fall and the seed of 
it begin another cycle that differed in no essential particular from that 

which preceded it. 

For in such “ golden ages ” as these, the incentive to struggle, 
to conquer, to surmount the weakness of the flesh diminishes with 
each step taken towards the attainment of an Earthly Paradise. 
And although Mr. Wells, bred in a world of ill-justice and suffering, 
may valiantly protest that the spirit of man would still seek new 
worlds to conquer, I have always wondered whether in those conditions 

that spirit would not fail for lack of inducement. 

Wherefore the Utopia that I vaguely foresee is of another kind. 

I do not doubt that material conditions must improve, that as the 
body of mankind grows to wisdom the abuse of power and misuse 
of life that is characteristic of to-day will gradually disappear. But 
the true aim of those who will be the world’s teachers in those days 
will not be the establishment of some ideal kingdom on earth, but the 
release of the Spirit from the illusions of material form. 

J. D. Beresford. 
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compared with and illustrated by the 
Folklore of Europe and the Customs of Primitive Peoples. By H. J. D. 
Astley, M.A., Litt. D., etc. (Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d. net.) 

In this volume Canon Astley has gathered together a number 
of papers contributed at various times to The Hilbert Journal , The 
Quest , The Interpreter, etc. These have been somewhat revised and 
amplified, and now form a readable book covering a wide range of 

are treated with a frankness calculated to startle, if 




not to horrify, the orthodox believers who still form the great bulk 
of ordinary churchgoers ; they, however, will be very unlikely to see 
or read this book. Animism, Totemism, Primitive Art and Magic, 
Tree and Pillar Worship, Primitive Sacramentalism , Religious Dances, 
the origin and range of the Swastika all find place in a volume which 



is a striking testimony to the lop-sidedness of a type of mind ca 
of searching analysis and criticism, but fitted with tightly closed 
shutters through which the light from certain illuminant sources 
entirely fails to penetrate. The author’s unorthodoxy from the 
standpoint of the average rural deanery is palpable, and freely admitted 
in the chapter which contains a review of Sir J. G. Frazer’s Folklore 
in the Old Testament. It might have cheered the heart of H. P. B., 
to read : — “ In the -history of human beliefs it is admitted that magic 
preceded religion, but religion has never conquered magic, which rims 
coincidently with it through all the story of man’s development,’’ 
(c. f. Isis Unveiled. Vol. I, p. 25), but in the same chapter we find 
“ It has been suggested that the Witch of Endor may have been a real 
medium (if such a person exists ).” “ The phenomena of Spiritualism 

and the facts said to be ascertained by the Psychical Research Society 
make this a possible, if hardly probable, explanation of this curious 
stoiy . (Italics mine. E. W.) For Canon Astley the Eleusinian 

in Greece, or the sacraments of the Christian Church, “ all 
alike, piu ified and refined as they may be, find their living significance 
and their mystic power only in ideas derived from the animism and 
totemism of primitive man nevertheless spiritualism “ and other 
strange cults,” to which even learned professors succumbed 
“ the recrudescence of superstition.” "" ' ’ 

the beam. 




are 


save nrs of the mote and 


The author seems to us to miss much when he quotes the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus “ Raise the stone. . . .Cleave the wood and 
there am I as indicating a relic of tree and spirit worship rather 
than a poetic phrasing ot the eternal truth of the One Life of 
the Universe, otherwise expressed by St. John's Gospel fc. 1 v l-5i ! 
found m the tenth Discourse of the Bhagavad-Gita. ’ ' ’ 

But take it all in all we may welcome this contribution to the 
study of the Second Object of the Theosophic al Movement. ComW 
whence it does it may awaken inquiry and quicken reflection, and the 

author S OlltsBAlfni'i on ^ J p • _ ? IltJ 


amm£ 


biic power ana auunonty 

Church is a matter for congratulation. 


An 


E. W. 
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; Dead. By J. G. Carew-Gibson. 



TZ/f Tn«<fom the Gods. By H. Dennis Bradley (T. Werner 
I^iurie Ltd*} London.) 

Com tnunication id th 

>:3 -r & Co., London.) 

Much ignorance and more loose talk prevail with regard to the 
central tenets of Spiritualism, and many mix up this creed indis- 
criminately with Psychical Research. The one of course is a creed, 

* w * 

the other is a system of experiment and investigation. The one 

*r analysis. There are many, however, who 









argues in the 

o 




case for survival has been 


requires 

nre both spiritualists and psychical researchers, but on the whole, 
the distinction between the two is of great importance. The two 
books before us in a queer way illustrate this fundamental difference. 
Mr. H. Dennis Bradley is an avowed spiritualist, and in this book 
gives not onlv his conclusions and the central ideas of his faith, but 
also records the experiments whose results served as arguments to 
convince Mr. Bradlev himself. Like Conan Dovle, he claims to be an 

ir v + 

analytical, almost cynical mind, and so considers his own conversion 

% * mt 

the more outstanding 

O 

vigorous and pugnaciously philosophical, Bradleian manner that the 

established beyond cavil, and secondly 
that the souls of the dead u return,' ? so that it is possible for living 
people to enter into communication with those who have passed 
over. Mr. Bradley, then, sets out as a psychical researcher and ends 
up as an ardent spiritualist. Though he claims that Ins experiences 
are of unique value, we submit that several authors have honestly 
believed the same about their own work and experiments. 

The other book, however, is from our point of view, even more 
important. Mr. Carew-Gibson is a researcher not hampered by any 
sentimental enthusiasm in the way of faith. His record of personal 
experiences is of vital importance in that he sets out as a searcher 
after truth and a sympathiser with the possibilities of communication 
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such a possibility, but then, while be nowhere denies tne ieas 
of communing with some unseen “ spirits” (to use familiar, if loose, 
terminology), lie reaches a conclusion which is almost in the nature 
of a disillusionment and a warning. The author has had experiences 
approximating otherwise to the normal, and maintains that as his 
experiences and methods differed in no way from those of other 
persons, the conclusion he ultimately arrived at vitiates not only his 
apparent results but all theirs. That conclusion may be summed 
'up in a sentence : the dead friends who have passed over and who 
are so fondly believed by spiritualists to return to seances to toll of 

* P T f II 1 _ > -V. j-K, X j*. 1 4 ■*. ifS* 
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their own experiences, etc., are important 
proposition. The question naturally arises, who is it that impersonate 
the dead and carry out this imposition which is no better than a 
hoax played not by mediums but by some unseen agency outside 
of conscious human fraud. These impersonations are undoubtedly 

„ ork 0 f intelligent entities having entirely separate personalities and 
J L free will. There are four possible origins for such an entity. 

It maybe a sort of off-shoot which has broken away from the personality of the 
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psychic, or it may have been derived from that of some other living human 
being — it possesses in either case a fundamentally separate individuality of its 
own. Again, it may be the surviving part of someone who has died, though not, 
as we have seen, of the person it pretends to be. Lastly, it is conceivable that 
it is a creature belonging to some part of creation of which science is at present 
not aware. 

The origin is perhaps beyond ordinary human ken at present except 
the knowledge that “it is with independent, intelligent entities, 
treacherous, unscrupulous and hostile, that we have to deal' 5 . 

This emphasises the idea which has been stressed in these pages 
that such dangerous experimentation is a pursuit which better be 
left alone. Curiously enough, Mr. Carew-Gibson relies for this con- 
clusion in a way on the very sources he distrusts, but the explana- 
tion may be that “ Nada* 5 may be taken to be a “ control' 5 of a 
more confiding and penitent nature. Yet the evidence is plain and 
trustworthy as against its own treacherous quality. The messages so 
received are their own impeachment. “ We have fooled you to 
our hearts' content, and shall now let you alone ; but do not dabble 
in this again. It is dangerous.... 55 And again, “Do not trust 
any of us. . . .Everything connected with us is confusion and deceit. 55 

If they be the dead, 55 says the author, “ they are certainly the evil 
dead, and consequently not to be trusted. 55 In this connection, 
Theosophy has always considered the attracting of such unearthly 
agencies among the living humans as reprehensible. Theosophy has 
never denied the immortality of the soul, and has even insisted on it. 
"While not grudging the concession that many phenomena obtained 
at seances may be genuine, the Divine Wisdom of the Ancients is 
the best and surest way of understanding the true nature of the 
spiritual and the spiritualistic. In the Key to Theosophy (1889), 
Madame Blayatsky amplified the great point about knowledge of 
human principles which constitute human Personality, and showed 
what that Personality is, what survives and what can be so communi- 
cated with. With this as basis, searchers after truth would be able 
to move quicker and reach far. 

Sarrov 





and 
Religion 


in Japan), 


Chineesche Wysgeeren (Chinese Philosophers) : 

Lao Tse, by Dr. H. Hackmann, Professor of ' 
at the University of Amsterdam. 

Shinto en Taoisme in Japan (Shinto and 
by Dr. M. W. de Visser. 

Buddha’s Uer in het Verve Oosten (The Buddha’s Teaching 

the Far East) by Dr. M. W. de Visser. (H. J. Paris, Amsterdam 

Lach volume fl. 2.40 or 4s.) 

The three little volumes before us belong to an interesting series 
of monographs which is being published in Holland (in the Dutch 
■tenguage) under the general title of “ De Weg der Menschheid” (The 
Pathway of the Human Race). This series is dedicated to Art, His- 
torv and Religion and its aim is to point out to modern readers the 
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great significance that the earlier pages of human cultural history 
have for us to-day ; to set forth the achievements of peoples other than 
ourselves in eras other than ours ; and especially in so doing to 
counteract the all too prevalent tendency in the Europe of our day to 
fancy that no civilisation in past ages has ever reached the heights 
scaled by the white races of the twentieth century. 

Professor Hackmanus book seems to us an admirable example 
of what their editor intended these monographs to be. The author 
sketches for us the life and main teachings of Confucius and Lao Tse, 
men who have moulded and still mould the thought of thousands of 
our fellow men, and he does it in a way that brings out the relation 
of those ancient teachings to the present age, in which our own bewil- 
dered generation is endeavouring to find an answer to the same ques- 
tions asked long ago in ancient China. The book is written for the 
layman — very simply. No special preliminary training in the technica- 
lities of a philosophical vocabulary is expected of the reader, but he 
is evidently expected to approach the subject in a philosophical 
attitude of mind and heart, as one who is himself a seeker. For the 
main interest is philosophical, not historical. Furthermore he must 
approach it impersonally. The author gives little personal comment 
and quotes no authorities. His account is that of “a transmitter,” 
and in bringing the teachings into relation with modem thought he 
compares and contrasts them with the essentials of the modern Western 
attitude towards life rather than with his own particular views or 
with those of any specially selected class or caste in the intellectual 
world. 

Professor de Visser's two volumes will attract a different type of 
reader from the one specially appealed to by Professor Hackmann. 
These books are not concerned with philosophy. They deal rather 
with the externals of ceremonial, the remnants of ancient tradition 
and ancient customs and beliefs, and with the effect that these have 
even now on the daily life of the people of Japan. They are full of 
information about curious facts and should he read by those who 
wish to understand something of the meaning of what they see as they 
travel in the Land of the Rising Sun. The absorption of these facts 
is made easy by the many and beautiful plates which illustrate these 
volumes. Each book contains 78 pages of text and forty full- page 
reproductions of prints, old and new, and photographs. 

A. L. 


From Savagery to Commerce . By T. S. Foster, M.A. (Jonathan 
Cape, London). 

The study of the growth of Man still remains a fascinating problem, 
and in his book Mr. Foster has attempted to treat of several types 
of modern primitiveness in its contact with perhaps a semi- primitive 
modernity as illustrative of certain propositions regarding educative 
evolution. The sub-title claims that this book is an introduction 
to the Theory of Adult Education, by which evidently is meant the 
education (and shall we say, redemption?) of adult savages. This 
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work is deplorably vague in parts, and many of its pages seem to be 
almost in the air, and are redeemed from obscurity and pointlessness 
only by the Introduction. The exact conclusions the author arrives 
at are difficult to deduce, because the connection with education of 
the facts stated has got mainly to be gleaned rather than seen from the 
record of various experiments among varieties of less advanced types, 
which record of course evidences a good deal of research. The author 
half-heartedly adopts a hypothesis based on evolution with selection 
and survival, and concludes that while man exists only in relation to 
circumstance, he can at the same time “ impose modifications that 
conduce to a higher rate in his own living.” This can best be done 
by subjecting “ transmissions of the receptive order to volitional 
control b}^ bringing them under the direction of the higher mental 
powers....” History, however, moves in cycles and therefore 
repeats itself on a higher spiral. This idea Mr. Foster embodies when 
he says that we may imagine the pattern of emergence as composed 
of a scries of ascending arcs, each of which while included in its pre- 
decessor exceeds it in versatility and in dominance.” The. great- 
point we should like to make in this connection is that the historical 
notion that humanity began in savagery and is steadily evolving 
is obsolete and false. This is not categorically maintained and 
emphasised by the author, who here seems to work on the premise, 
which we urge and agree with ourselves, that there were barbarians 
and civilised men living side by side as far back as our knowledge 
goes, for surely even a casual observation of the world to-day proves 
the theory that the primitive junglee and the most “ advanced*' 
ultra-modern man-about-town are contemporaries in creation. This 
is so because all evidence points not to a mass growth of the entire 
human race from savagery, but merely to the transition of a parti- 
cular group from one state of advancement to another, and so through 
the assimilation of human experiences a gradual average advancement 
of the race. This book then shows the effects of contact with 
civilization, the shocks, absorptions, and reactions of a primitive 
tribe to the cultural influences injected into its life by a civilization 
migrating from another part of the world — a regular process, turn 
and turn about. In these contacts, education is predominant 

among the factors of change and that is what the present volume 
emphasises above all. 

s. v. 


The Adventure of being Man.— By Hugh Black (Doubledav 
Doran & Co., New York). 

Mr. Black approaches the mystery of the universe and of life 

with reverence and courage. An unfinished man in an unfinished 

world is the dynamic concept of this man who calls the one fatal 
intellectual heresy — the heresy of finality. 

a n Black ’. s portions are weakened by his theistic bias. 

All of our intellectual life, Mr. Black claims, is based on faith. He 

characterizes the belief that the universe has evolved to its present 
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stage fortuitously, as a more colossal venture of faith than the belief 
that there is a purpose with which man can cooperate, that what we 
experience of beauty and goodness and love is not illusion, and that 
human life is not the sport of chance. He takes the uncompromising 
stand that baseness is not human nature, but a betrayal of it. The 
pity is, he says, with men's demonstrated readiness to respond to such 
ideals as have been offered them, that their leaders rarely have had 
the vision and courage to appeal to the highest in them. 

He sounds a timely note of warning, too, against the process 
of wresting the secret of nature and controlling its forces, resulting in 
subduing men to nature instead of nature to men, by engulfing in 
material interests the things of the mind and of the soul. 

So able is Mr. Black's argument for immortality in the closing 
section, <c The Last Adventure/' that we are almost ready to overlook 
his complete ignoring of reincarnation, in which more than half of the 
human race recognizes the answer to the problem. He at least opens 
the door to that explanation, whether he realizes it or not, when he 
says : 

Mere duration of time cannot do much even to impress us. We must 
look on immortality as affording scope for progressive development, the 
carrying forward of all that is in us at present as mere potentiality, the 
fruition of all our rudimentary capacities, growth and ever more growth. 
The power of endless life is the power of endless growth. 

He points out the practical universality of faith in some sort of 
immortality, which is the instinctive demand of the human heart, 
but deplores the fact that, believing in immortality, men do not throw 
the whole weight of their life on the venture. He is sure that “ if 
we trust the soul's invincible surmise, we can go calmly to the human 
task, living and working in the power of endless life,” 

K. S. 


Sociology , by Ram Gojpal, Bar-at-Law, and G. R. Josyer, M.A., 
F.R.E.S. (The Bangalore Press, Bangalore. Rs. 2.) 

Superstition has been defined by Ingersoll as disregard of the 
true relation between cause and effect, but this disregard seems almost 
inherent in human nature. Human beings are said to take to super- 
stition very kindly, and this omnipotent enemy of human freedom has 
an ever-changing skin and can lurk in places least suspected. If 
human progress is to be possible we must learn to understand and 
organise not only the rational, but also the other constituents of the 
human animal. * It was Comte who advocated the usefulness and 
possibility of such a science which studies the laws of reason and of 
superstitions, of human progress and of human decay. 

The hook under review is not perhaps a very good text-book. 
TVw* omission of the historical aspect of the subject is a defect in a 
LV“Tdology. Tie most mcent developments of the subject 
have not been even referred to, much less discussed. The distinc- 
tion between Socialism and Communism is not brought out, and the 
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sociological aspects of the international phases of modern life seem not 
to have attracted the authors. The chapter on “The Law of 
Causation” is well thought out, but that on “ The Professions in Gene- 
ral” is too long and is in some places weak. The treatment of Politi- 
cal Institutions is quite satisfactory. The authors have a simple 
and a straightforward way of saying things, and as a summary of some 
of the main problems of sociology the present work forms a good 
introduction to the subject for those who are yet beginners. 

D. G. V. 


The God of Shelley and Blake. By John Henry Clarke (John 
M. Watkins : London. Is.). 

This is mainly a paper read on May 17, 1929, before the Blake 
Society. In order to impart religious instruction so as to enable 
vouns men to ‘ ‘ meet the difficulties which are sure to beset their • 

W O 

minds when they go out into the world,” headmasters of schools 
should, says Mr. Clarke, consult the Poets in preference to Doctors 
of Divinity — a salutary suggestion, because what we want in the world 
to-day is spirituality, not religion. Both Shelley and Blake were 
mystic and Theosophical poets, and their idea of deity fundamentally 
was an impersonal and universal Principle as opposed to an anthropo- 
morphic extra-cosmic God. This little pamphlet is very interesting 
in that it focuses attention on a comparison of the theological concep- 
tions of these two acutely mystic minds. 

s. v. 


Strength of the Spirit By Leonora Eyles. (Constable and Co. 
Ltd,, London, 7s, 6d.) 

Three hundred odd pages packed with psychic thrills ; so 
may Mrs. Eyles' Strength of the Spirit be described. That such 
a book can be written in these days and command a public, shows the 
extraordinary spread in the last decades of information (true or false) 
on matters occult. Here we have presented to us a medley : a suicide, 
a case of obsession, exorcism, spiritualistic seances, and revelations of 
the former lives and loves of most of the characters. One could wish 
that the author would go to reliable sources, such as the Secret Doc- 
trine and Isis Unveiled for a true interpretation of some of the ideas 
she tries to put forward. An exciting story is of course an exciting' 

story, but the problems here dealt with are too important to be used 
for a purely emotional purpose. 


♦ 


F. E. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 



THE PRICE OE 

The great catastrophe of 1914 , following upon a period of almo. t 
unbearable tension, was followed in turn by cruel awakenings an 
bitter disappointments. Statesmen fell, governments eras c over 
night, ideals were shattered. Industrial and imperialistic civi iza 
tion appeared in the shape of a hungry primitive god deman mg 
sacrifice and human blood. The younger generation, which ha su ei 
ed the many horrors of the great world war, assumed towards 1 o 
an attitude of despair and cynicism. But not everybody succumbed 
to that discouraged state of mind. Some men sought aid in an almost 
mystical faith ; others, fleeing the incoherent nightmare of war-time 
reality, sought refuge in a life of pure imagination ; others sought 
peace. The men w T ho fought in the trenches, the women w t 1io worked 
at the front, the men and women who suffered during the long years 
of the wrar, had but one aim : to insure their children against tin* 
recurrence of another similar carnage, to make the w r orld safe for 
peace. Peace by all means, by almost any means, became the goal 
of tired nations. Disarmament conferences have been held 



pacts have been signed. But peace is not going to come about by 
the signing of treaties or by the reduction of armaments* The work 
for peace is hard work ; it is the hardest w r ork of all. for in attacking 
war we are attacking one of the most ancient of human institutions, 
an institution based on human nature itself. 

Strife, in all of its numerous phases of family feuds, religious 
crusades, class struggles, and great international wars, seems to be 
losely bound to the most intimate nature of man. Wars precipitated 
by creeds, castes, and prejudices of any kind, first germinate in 
the very soul of man and are but the external replicas of the battles 
waged within the individual himself. Thus it seems that we can best 
approach the question of peace by studying the character and origin 

of this eternal strife. 

Man is born into this world bringing with him a mass of instincts*. 
Society, in which he is forced to live, imposes upon him certain obliga- 
tions and responsibilities and endows him with various principles and 
ideals. Man seeks instinctively to defend himself, to preserve his life 
and that of his children. He is taught to love his neighbour and turn 
his left cheek when smitten on the right. The one tendency, that of 
self preservation, is instinctive ; the other is drilled into the individual 
until it achieves almost primary importance. Yet both impulses are 
present in the mind of a normal individual and both live side by side 
constantly striving for supremacy. Clashes of almost equal magni- 
tude occur between the various acquired habits of mind* On the one 
ham? for example* we have the gradual development of family love 
to ?he love of one's country and race. On the other hand we have the 
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ideal of love of Man and all humanity. A man is thus brought up to 
honour and respect to a high degree but a very restricted portion of 
the world : his flag and his fellow-countrymen — the love of mankind 
is to him of secondary importance. 

The product of such constant friction between instincts and acquir- 
ed habits of mind, between principles and ideals, is a man whose 
heart wars against his mind, whose hands war against his head. Love 
of mankind on one side, love of self on the other are the conflictinor 

* Cfr 

principles held by the higher and lower selves of man. It is only 
through the complete subjection of the one to the other and the deci- 
sive victory of the higher and nobler side of man that we can hope to 
attain true peace on earth. 

Cornell University , U.S.A. Kira Volkoff. 


THE MAGICAL NUMBER SEVEN. 

i 

In <i 1 1 old number of The Literary Digest* my Oittentiou w.is culled 
to the magic contained in the number seven : 

Seven is t ie cabalistic number ; it is also the favorite of poet3. The seventh 
•child of the seventh child is reputed to have psychic powers. 

" hy should this number be more magical than any other ? 
Because, says H. P . Blavatsky in the Secret Doctrine, it is the factor 
number of Nature and the special representative of our own particu- 
lar Life-cycle. The evolution of everything in the universe, from 
worlds to atoms proceeds in cycles and in sevens. This number not 
only governs the periodicity of the phenomena of life, but it also 

dominates the series oi chemical elements as well as the scale of colour 
and sound. 


In the Medical Renew of July 1844 the following statement 
•appeared : 

There is a harmony of numbers in all nature, in the force of "ravitv, in the 
JH™? nients, m the laws of light, heat, electricity and chemical affinity, 

harmonious perception of forms, colours and sounds, and probably of taatellso. 


The number seven seems to be closely connected with the moon, 
whose influence is ever manifesting in septenary periods. Hippocrates 
divided man s life into seven ages, for “ as the moon changes her phases 
•every seven days, this number influences all sublunary beings.” The 
^Cien ist is well aware of the influence of the number seven upon the 
i , grow , decay and death of insects, reptiles, birds, mammals 
men. Man s prenatal state is governed by this number, and its 

1 u ^. nce a PP ears ^11 through his life. The teeth appear in the seventh 
inon , and are shed in the seventh year. At twice seven puberty 
^egins, and at three times seven the age of discretion is reached. At 
tve imes seven man has attained the height of his personal go were, 
amc a seventy his allotted time on earth is finished. Most physicians 
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recognize the septenary periods of disease, and one well-known phy « 
cian in New York City is reported to make use of this knowledge 

with all his patients. 


H. P. Blavatsky says in The Secret Doctrine II, 623 : 

If the mysterious Septenary Cycle is a law in nature, if it is found controlling 
the evolution and involution (or death) in the realms of entomology, icthyolog\ 
and ornithology, as in the Kingdom of the animal, mammalia and man wh} 
cannot it he present and acting in Kosmos in general, in its natural (thougn 
occult) division of times, races, and mental development ? 

Accounts of this division are found in all the ancient scriptures. 
This is corroborated by the seven vases in the Temple of the Sun,, 
near the ruins of Babion in Upper Egypt ; the seven fires which have 
burned for ages before the altars of Mithra ; the seven holy fanes of the 
Arabians ; the seven peninsulas, the seven islands, seven seas, moun- 
tains and rivers of the Indian Scriptures and the Zohar ; the Jewish 
Sephiroth, the seven Gothic deities, the seven worlds of the Chaldeans ; 
the seven constellations mentioned by Homer and Hesiod ; as well as 
the interminable sevens which are discovered by every Orientalist in 
every manuscript they attempt to decipher. 

Thus, from the Seven Creations, seven Rishis, Zones, Continents, 
Principles, etc., of the Aryan Scriptures, the number has passed down 
through Indian, Chaldaic, Greek, Jewish, Roman and finally Chris- 
tian thought until its magic is indelibly impressed upon the mind 
of the most casual observer. 

New York . L. P. 


CHRISTIAN NOT CHURCHMAN. 

In The Aryan Path of September, Professor Patrick Geddes 
told us a very interesting story of the late Dr. Nansen, and one which 
threw a charming side-light on his character. After his death an 
article appeared in the Norsk Ktrkeblad (a Norwegian church organ), 
which shows the clear distinction made between Christianity and 
Churchianity even in this case confessed by the church itself. 

The church had no opportunity to say anything at his funeral, for 
he did not belong to the church. His motives for leaving we do not 
know. ... Even if Frith j of Nansen had done with the church, the 
church had not and has not done with him. We also want to express our 
warm thanks for what he did for our country. He represented Nation- 
alism in its noblest aspect ... In and through his work for Interna- 
tionalism he worked better than any one else for Nationalism, and he 
proved to us how love for the motherland is connected and linked up 
with the Brotherhood of Humanity. 

The writer comments sadly in addition : “ It is somewhat tragic 
to see these Christian ideals more clearly and strongly maintained out- 
side the church than within it.” It is courageous of the writer to- 
admit it. However, intellectual honesty demands of the writer to 
answer equally frankly the question, why are these ideals “Christian ?' T 
They were known and practised ages before Jesus. 

Oslo, Norway. 


A. H. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS. 


“ ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers” 

Hudibras. 

To the Hibbert J ourml for October an interesting article in appre- 
ciation of Indian philosophy is contributed by Mr. J. H. Tuckwell. It 
is in itself evidence to what extent Eastern thought is penetrating 
Western lands, and the writer says : “ What we are asking of India 
at the present time is not so much the missionary to convert, as the 
teacher to instruct us.” The writer has in mind particularly the 
missionary work of the late Swami Vivekananda and Sister Nivedita. 
But he wants something further. He feels the West is handicapped 
by organized religion. There politics, philosophy, art and literature are 
all thus handicapped . In India there is no organized or department- 
alized religion ; it is interwoven with every activity of life, physical, 
emotional, mental. But what we are happy to note is the right atti- 
tude — Mr. Tuckwell is prepared to learn from India and feels that 


the British Empire should also so learn if it is to preserve itself from 



a 


It is, in our judgment, by the essential pantheism of her religion that, 
in the end, India will be found able to save herself from the disintegra- 
tion that at present appears to threaten her ; and, further, only if in 
this respect, we are prepared to learn of her, shall we, too, as an empire, 
be spared the like disaster. And by religious pantheism, let us remark, 
we mean only that higher pantheism which discerns the divine Atman 
or Self in all things and all things in the divine Atman or Self. 

Iu The Key to Theosophy , H. P . Blavatsky defines Pantheism : 

Oui DEITY is neither in a paradise, nor in a particular tree, building, 
or mountain : it is everywhere, in every atom of the visible as of the 
invisible Cosmos, in, over, and around every invisible atom and divisible 
molecule ; for IT is the mysterious power of evolution and involution, 
the omnipresent, omnipotent, and even omniscient creative potentiality. 

With the growing interest now taken in India and India’s thought 
revival of interest in its last great interpreter, H. P. Blavatsky is 



Apropos of “ organized religion,” a book has recently been pub- 
lished in America, entitled The Broken Tablets. The writer, Isidor 
Warsaw, has relinquished his post as a paid minister, since he finds 
that religion has to-day declined far from the standard set up by 
Moses and the Prophets. He writes : 

A paid ministry is not elected in the biblical sense, but is selected 
in terms of the employment office. The salaried minister soon learns, in 
sorrow and humiliation, that orders from a Board of Trustees are more 
important than ordination from a School of Divinity. 
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Rabbi Warsaw seeks to establish a “ Moneyless Church ” where 
“ membership dues are paid in terms of service instead of money. 
It is free from the worry of maintaining itself in a solvent condition 
financially.” We are told that “ administrative expenses will neces- 
sarily be only nominal, since all those functioning in it do so without 
thought of emolument/’ and “ no costly edifice is needed. A modest 
house on a side-street will suffice.” One presumes that unsought 
voluntary contributions will cover this necessary outlay. As regards 
creed : 

This church does not ask through what medium one makes his 
approach to God. Its only concern is that the nobility of one’s faith show 
itself in the goodness of his deeds. It holds to the conviction that no 
one religion is a full expression of the whole of God’s truth ; that no 
single creed possesses all the universal elements to satisfy the needs 
of every human soul. 

We are reminded, while reading Rabbi Warsaw’s book, of some 
words in a Letter from a Great Master, written in 1881 : 

Once unfettered and delivered from their dead- weight of dogmatic 
interpretations, personal names, anthropomorphic conceptions and 
salaried priests, the fundamental doctrines of all religions will be proved 
identical in their esoteric meaning. Osiris, Krishna, Buddha, Christ, 
will be shown as different names for one and the same royal highway 
to final bliss — NIRVANA. 

The Moneyless Church has certainly a true impulse behind it. 
But what is this Church for All going to teach ? What kind of God ? 
What nature of Soul ? Whither evolution and progress ? and so on ? 


Did Elijah procure the desired rain by means of prayer alone, or 
did he supplement his prayer by some of the magic he had at his com- 
mand? Six out of nine eminent Protestant clergymen and Theological 
teachers answered “ No ” to a question recently put in America, 
“ Does prayer change the weather ? ” At the head of the c Noes 
was Dr. Harry Fosdick, of the Riverside Church, New York. He 

said : 


Of course prayer does not affect the weather. One tiutli can con- 
fidently be relied on as the issue of all reasonable thought about the 
world 5 we can expect results in a law-abiding unrv erse only w hen e 
fulfil appropriate conditions for getting them. . ... The crude, 
obsolete supernaturalism which prays for rain is a standing reproach to 
our religion, and will be taken by many an intelligent mind m an 
excuse for saying, <e Almost thou persuadest me to e an a eis 

But the Book of Common Prayer is full of prayers for specific 
objects, and is it at all more ridiculous to pray for ram than for the 
High Court of Parliament, or the King, or any person or project we 

are interested in 1 Those who deny the e ® ca fy 0 P/Zf!. n! „ j f . a i CO n 
elusion. But Intellectual honesty is very rare among the priesthood 


in West or East. 
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The New York Correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph 
some weeks ago gave tlie following astonishing news : 

Having prevented rain from falling on the Belmont Park race track 
for a week and thereby earned £1,400 from the Westchester Racing Asso- 
ciation, Dr, George Sykes, director of the “ Weather Control Bureau,’* 
will prove his powers, he says, by bringing on a rainstorm to-morrow 
afternoon. 

Dr. Sykes was paid £200 per diem for fine weather during the races, 
and this result he effected despite the fact that heavy clouds appeared 
each morning. He uses an electrical equipment, and it is by this 
means apparently he causes or prevents the fall of rain. But there 
is no miracle in this, even if Dr. Sykes was successful. 

One of the Theosopbical Masters in answer to a query has 
written on the very point ; 

Rain can be brought on in a small area of space— artificially and 
without any claim to miracle or superhuman powers, though its secret is no 
property of mine that I should divulge it ... . We know T of no pheno- 
menon of nature entirely unconnected with either magnetism or elec- 
tricity .... By directing the most powerful of electric batteries, — 
human frame electrified by a certain process, you can stop rain on some 
given point by making “a hole in the rain cloud,” as the occultists term 
it. By using other strongly magnetized implements within, so to say, an 
insulated area — rain can be produced artificially. I regret my inability 
to explain to you the process more clearly. You know the effect produced 
by plants and trees on rain clouds ; and how their strong magnetic 
attraction attracts and even feeds those clouds over the tops of the trees. 
Science explains it otherwise, maybe. Well, I cannot help it, for such 

is our knowledge and the fruits of milleniums of observations and 
experience. 


Apropos of this Col. H. S. Olcott records his own experience : 

Mention has been made of one Signor B — , an Italian artist possessed 
of occult powers, who visited H.P.B. in New York. I witnessed, one 
autumn evening, in 18 vo, just after the T. S. was formed, the extraordinary 
phenomenon of rain-making effected by him by— as he said— the control 
of spirits of the air. The moon was at the full and not a cloud floated in 
the cleai blue sky. He called H.P.B. and myself out upon the balcony 
of her back drawing-room, and, bidding me keep perfectly silent and 
cool, whatever might happen, he drew from the breast of his coat and 
held up towards the moon a pasteboard card, perhaps 6 by 10 inches in 
size, upon one face of which v\ ere painted in water colours a numher of 
squares, each containing a strange mathematical figure, but which he 
would not let me handle or examine. I stood close behind him, and could 
feel his bod} stiffen as though it were responding to an intense con- 
centration of will. Presently he pointed at the moon and we saw dense 
black \ apoui s, like thunder-clouds, or, I should rather say, like the 
tumbling mass of black smoke that streams away to leeward from the 
funnel of a moving steamer, pouring out of the shining eastern rim of 
the brilliant satellite, and floating away towards the horizon. Involun- 
tarily I uttered an exclamation, but the sorcerer gripped my arm with 
a clutch of steel and motioned me to be silent. More and more rapidly 
the black pall of cloud rushed out, and longer and longer it stretched 
away towards the distance, like a monstrous jetty plume. It spread into 
a fan-shape and soon other dark rain-clouds appeared in the sky now 
here, now there, and formed into masses rolling, drifting, and scudding 
exactly like a natural water metre. Rapidly the heavens became ovei? 
cast, the moon disappeared from view, and a shower of rain-droDs drove 
us into the house There was no thunder or lightning, no wSd just 

simply a smart shower, produced within the space of a quarter’ horn 
by this man of mystery. 1 uur 
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